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PREFACE. 


In  the  course  of  the  publication  of  the  present  Volume,  we  have 
complied  with  the  general  request  of  our  correspondents,  and 
brought  out  the  Magazitie  of  Natural  History  monthly,  at  a  re- 
duced price.  This  will  enable  us  to  give  a  more  ready  insertion  to 
the  articles  of  our  contributors,  and,  we  trust,  will  prompt  them  to 
continue  and  to  increase  their  communications. 

In  taking  a  general  survey  of  the  progress  of  Natural  History 
during  the  past  year,  it  is  gratifying  to  observe  the  establishment 
of  Natural  History  Societies,  one  after  another,  in  many  parts  of 
the  country.  The  British  Association  has  given  a  grand  stimulus 
to  natural  history  pursuits ;  and  the  personal  intercourse,  among 
naturalists,  to  which  it  has  led,  cannot  fail  to  be  highly  favourable 
to  science,  and  to  good  feeling  among  scientific  men.  By  this 
means,  also,  the  great  object  of  science,  viz.,  that  of  reducing  it  to 
practice,  and  rendering  it  available  for  the  purposes  of  domestic 
and  general  improvement,  is  likely  to  be  more  immediately  effected, 
than  by  the  single  influence  of  the  press.  The  Natural  History 
Societies  of  York,  Newcastle  upon  Tyne,  Worcester,  Bristol,  Bel- 
fast, and  various  other  places,  and  the  Entomological  Society  of 
London,  are  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and  some  of  them  have 
begun  to  publish  volumes  of  their  Transactions^  Not  only  are  new 
periodicals,  devoted  wholly  or  partly  to  natural  history,  being 
established  in  the  metropolis,  but  also  in  the  provinces.  Among 
these  deserve  more  especially  to  be  mentioned,  the  Entomoloffical 
Magazine  of  London,  and  the  Analyst  of  Worcester. 

The  Continent  of  Europe,  and  more  especially  France  and  Ger- 
many, may  be  considered  as  having  been  long  in  advance  of  Britain 
in  natural  history  pursuits.  In  the  United  States  of  America 
Natural  History  Societies  are  on  the  increase,  and,  what  redounds 
much  to  the  honour  of  a  new  country.  The  American  Journal  of 
Science  (Silliman*s)  has  been  some  years  established,  and  continues 
to  be  respectably  supported.    There  are  societies  in  India  which 
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embrace  natural  history,  in  common  with  agriculture  and  garden- 
ing ;  and  a  maga2dne  has  been  commenced  in  Australia,  in  which 
natural  history  forms  a  prominent  feature. 

So  congenial  are  natural  history  pursuits  to  the  human  mind, 
and  so  much  do  they  tend  to  the  progress  of  civilisation,  to  in- 
creased domestic  comfort,  to  peace  between  nations,  and  to  human 
happiness,  that  to  us  it  appears  that  it  would  be  treason  to  nature 
to  assert  that  this  state  of  thmgs  will  not  be  progressive,  and  will 
not  go  on  increasing,  till  the  condition  of  mankind  every-where  is 
improved  to  an  extent  of  which  we  can  at  present  form  no  idea. 

The  more  frequent  appearance  of  this  Magazine,  as  well  as  the 
considerable  addition  to  the  quantity  of  matter  which  will  be  given 
in  the  course  of  the  year,  demands  corresponding  exertions  on  the 
part  of  its  Editor  and  Conductor;  but  our  readers  and  con- 
tributors may  safely  rely  on  these  being  made.  In  conclusion, 
we  cordially  thank  our  contributors  for  their  past  assistance,  and 
earnestly  invite  them  to  contmue  to  add  to  the  common  stock  of 
knowledge  through  the  medium  of  our  pages. 

J.  C/.  Li* 

BaytuHOer,  Nov,  10.  1834. 


CORRECTIONS. 


In  pb  78.  line  4.  flrom  the  bottom,  for  **  Afx^ 

crinltei  **  read  **  Apiocrin^tct." 
In  p.  137.  Une  9S.  fbr  *'^Witton  »•  read  "  WUton." 
In  p.  15&  line  90l  for  *<  bim  -  read  *«  it" 
In  p.  161.  line  10.  from  the  bottom,  for  *'  they 

were  "read"  it  waa.** 
In  p.  161.' line  11.  for  **  ocUnfkicti"  read  "  oct. 

anfricta.'% 
In  p.  176.  lines  3.  and  14.  flrom  the  bottom,  for 

•^Lindegret "  read  **  Lindcgren." 
In  pc  180.  affix  the  b  to  fi^re  36l 
In  p.  191.  line  11.  place  inverted  commas  after 

the  word  <*  planU  ** :  in  Une  17.   for  <*  Rel. 

ham's  "read  **  Reihan's." 
In  p.  8Sa  last  line  but  one,  for  "  His  loss  **  read 

''The  loss  of  him":   in  the  last  line,  for 

•*  allowed  "  read  **  had  allowed." 
In  p.  S32.  line  19.  fl-om  the  bottom,  for  "  p.  233  " 

read  "  p.  231." 
In  p.  246.  line  6.  flrom  the  bottom,  for  "  speaks  " 

read  **  speak." 
In  pi 251.  tinee.  flrom  the  bottom,  for  "  1833" 

read  "  1832." 
In  p.  260.  line  10.  fiwm  the  bottom,  for  "  Fa- 

fi^Ma,  Antiopn**  read  "  Van4$$m  Ant\opti.** 
In  p.  262.  line  20.  for  •«  1133  "  read  "  183a" 
In  p.  269.  line  28.  the  treatise  on  ants  referred  to 

as  in  the  Spectator,  is  in  the  Guardian,  Nos. 

156, 157. 


In  p.  347.  note  f ,  line  7.  flrom  the  bottom,  for 

*'  field  flycatcher  "  read  **  pied  flycatcher." 
In  p.  369.  Ane  5.  flrom  the  bottom,  for  '*  panu 

sites  "  read  "  epiphytes." 
In  p.  378.  the  antenna  in  fle.  49.  a  should  have 

been  shown  broader  at  the  tip  than  in  any 

other  part 
In  p.  882.  lines  3.  and  4  obliterate  *'  subsequently 

raised  to  Is.  6d.  each." 
In  p. 383.  Une  la  to  "appertain"  add  "to. 

plants." 
In  pt  429.  line  9SL  for  "  grub"  read  "  grubs." 
In  p.  448.  line  6.  flx)m  the  bottom,  for  "  reaches 

to  A  **  read  "  reaches  to  a." 
In  p.  451  Une  30.  for  «•  Nov.  18."  read  "  Nov. 

16. ;  **  in  Une  35.  fiur  ",couki  be  "  read  "  couid 

not  be." 
In  TK  492.  Unes  12.  and  13.  flx)m  the  bottom,  for 

«'Halich6ndra"  read  "  Halich6ndria :  "  the 

word  is  from  chalig,  flint,  and  chondros,  car. 

tilage ;  the  cartilaginous  skeleton  of  the  crea- 

ture  is  strengthened  by  siUceous  spicula. 
In  p.  506.  the  first  word,  for  "  rabbiU "  read 

"  rabbit" 
In  p.  539.  line  7.  from  the  bottom,  for  "  570." 

read  "510."  Z^ 

In  p.  567.  and  a  6S&!  for  "  W.  H.  Y."   read 

"V.  H.  H." 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art.  L  Facts  suggesting  to  Man  his  fittest  Mode  of  defending^  him^ 
self  from  Attacks  of  Animals  qf  the  Feline  and  Canine  Tribe§m 
By  Charles  Waterton,  Esq. 

A  MAN,  at  some  period  or  other  of  his  life,  may  have  the 
misfortune  to  come  in  contact  with  the  larger  individuals 
of  these  two  desperate  and  sanguinary  races  of  quadrupeds. 
Perhaps  a  few  hints,  of  a  precautionary  nature,  in  case  of  col- 
Ibion,  may  not  be  altogether  unacceptable  to  Mr.  Loudon's 
readers. 

The  dog  and  the  lion  are  both  most  formidable  foes  to  an 
unarmed  man ;  and  it  is  singular  enough  that  the  very  resist- 
ance which  he  would  be  forced  to  make,  in  order  to  escape 
being  worried  by  the  former,  would  inevitably  expose  him  to 
certain  destruction  from  the  claws  and  teeth  of  the  latter. 

All  animals  of  the  dog  tribe  must  be  combated  with  might 
and  main,  and  with  unceasing  exertion,  in  their  attacks  upon 
man :  for,  from  the  moment  they  obtain  the  mastery,  they 
worry  and  tear  their  victim,  as  long  as  life  remains  in  it.  On 
the  contrary,  animals  of  the  cat  tribe  having  once  overcome 
their  prey,  they  cease,  for  a  certain  time,  to  inflict  further 
injury  on  it.  Thus,  during  the  momentous  interval  from  the 
stroke  which  has  laid  a  man  beneath  a  lion,  to  the  time  when 
the  lion  shall  begin  to  devour  him,  the  man  may  have  it  in  his 
power  to  rise  again,  either  by  his  own  exertions,  or  by  the 
fortuitous  intervention  of  an  armed  friend.  But  then,  all 
depends  upon  quiet,  extreme  quiet,  on  the  part  of  the  man, 
until  he  plunges  his  dagger  into  the  heart  of  the  animal:  for, 
if  he  tries  to  resist,  he  is  sure  to  feel  the  force  of  his  adver* 
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sary's  claws  and  teeth  with  redoubled  vengeance.  Many 
years  ago,  Colonel  Duff,  in  India,  was  laid  low  by  the  stroke 
of  a  Bengal  tiger.  On  coming  to  himself,  he  found  the  animal 
standing  over  nim.  Recollecting  that  he  had  his  dirk  by  his 
side,  he  drew  it  out  of  the  case,  m  the  most  cautious  manner 
possible,  and,  by  one  happy  thrust  quite  through  the  heart, 
he  laid  the  tiger  dead  at  his  side. 

I  will  here  mention  a  trivial  row  I  once  had  with  two  dogs. 
It  will  tend  to  prove  the  advantage  of  standing  up  manfully, 
when  attacked  by  animals  of  the  canine  tribe ;  and  I  will  con- 
clude with  recounting  an  adventure  with  a  lion,  perhaps  un- 
paralleled in  the  annals  of  hunting. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  182S,  in  passing  over  a  com- 
mcHi,  I  accidentally  came  upon  two  dogs.     One  of  them  was  a 
stout,  ill-lookinff^  uncouth  brute,  apparently  of  that  genealogy 
which  dog-&nciers  term  half  bull  and  half  terrier;  the  other 
was  an  insignificant  female  cur.    The  dog  immediately  brisded 
up ;  and  I  had  just  time  to  take  off  my  hat,  and  hold  it  shield- 
wise,  in  self^efence,  when  he  came  on,  and  made  directly  at 
it.     I  gave  him  a  hearty  kick  under  the  breast,  which  caused 
him  to  desist  for  a  moment.     But  he  stoutly  renewed   the 
attack,  which  was  continued  for  above  five  minutes ;  he  always 
flying  at  the  hat,  and  I  regularly  repeating  my  kicks,  some- 
times slightly,  sometimes  heavily,  according  to  our  relative 
situations.     In  the  mean  time  the  female  cur  was  assailing  me 
from  behind ;  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  I  succeeded  in 
keeping  her  clear  of  me,  by  means  of  swinging  my  foot  back- 
wards at  her.     At  last,  a  lucky  blow  on  her  muzzle,  from  the 
heel  of  my  shoe,  caused  her  to  run  away  howling,  and  the  dog 
immediat^y  followed  her,  just  at  the  moment  when  two  ma- 
sons were  coming  up  to  assist  me.    Thus,  by  a  resolute  oppo- 
sition, I  escaped  laceration.     But  this  little  afiair  is  scarcely 
worth  relating,  except  that  it  affords  a  proof  of  the  advantage 
to  be  derived  from  resisting  the  attack  of  a  dog  to  the  utmost. 
And  now  for  the  feline  tribe.     The  story  which  I  am  about 
to  recount  will  show  that  nonresistance  was  the  only  plan  to 
be  pursued,  when  escape  from  death  seemed  utterly  hopeless. 
The  principals  in  this  aflbir  were  a  brave  young  British  officer 
and  a  full-grown  lion  of  India.     I  was  at  Frankfort  on  the 
Mayne  in  August  last,  and  I  heard  the  account  from  the 
officer's  own  mouth.     I  shall  never  forget  the  affable  and  un- 
assuming manner  in  which  he  related  it  to  me.     I  repeatedly 
urged  him  to  allow  me  to  put  it  on  record,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  make  use  of  his  name ;  but  I  plainly  saw  that  his 
feelings  were  against  his  complying  with  my  request,  and  I 
think  I  should  not  have  succeeded,  had  I  not  luckily  brought 
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to  my  assistance  the  plea  of  benefit  to  natural  history.  With 
this  1  conquered  the  objections  of  the  young  soldier ;  and  I 
only  wish  that  it  had  fallen  to  an  abler  pen  than  mine  to  relate 
the  following  adventure. 

In  the  month  of  July,  1831,  two  fine  lions  made  their 
appearance  in  a  jungle,  some  twenty  miles  distant  from  the 
cantonment  of  Rajcote,  in  the  East  Indies,  where  Capt.  Wood- 
house,  and  his  two  friends,  Lieutenants  Delamain  and  Lanff, 
were  stationed.  An  elephant  was  despatched  to  the  place  m 
the  evening  on  which  the  information  arrived;  and  on  the 
morrow,  at  the  break  of  day,  the  three  gentlemen  set  oS  on 
horseback,  full  of  glee,  and  elated  with  the  hope  of  a  speedy 
engagement.  On  arriving  at  the  edge  of  the  jungle,  people 
were  ordered  to  ascend  the  neighbouring  trees,  that  they 
might  be  able  to  trace  the  route  of  the  lions,  in  case  they  left 
the  cover.  After  beating  about  in  the  jungle  for  some  time, 
the  hunters  started  the  two  lordly  stran^rs.  The  ofiicers 
fired  immediatelv,  and  one  of  the  lions  fdl,  to  rise  no  more. 
His  companion  broke  cover,  and  took  off  across  the  country. 
The  ofiicers  now  pursued  him  on  horseback,  as  fast  as  the 
nature  of  the  ground  would  allow,  until  they  learned  from  the 
men  who  were  stationed  in  the  trees,  and  who  held  up  fiags  by 
way  of  signal,  that  the  lion  had  gone  back  into  the  thicket. 
Upon  this,  the  three  officers  returned  to  the  edge  of  the  jungle, 
and,  having  dismounted  from  their  horses,  they  got  upon  the 
elephant;  Captain  Woodhouse  placing  himself  in  the  hinder- 
most  seat.  They  now  proceeded  towards  the  heart  of  the 
jungle,  in  the  expectation  of  rousing  the  royal  furtive  a  second 
time.  They  found  him  standing  under  a  large  bush,  with  his 
face  directly  towards  them.  The  lion  allowed  them  to  approach 
within  range  of  his  spring,  and  then  he  made  a  sudden  dart 
at  the  elephant,  clung  on  his  trunk  with  a  tremendous  roar, 
and  wounded  him  just  above  the  eye.  While  he  was  in  the 
act  of  doing  this,  the  two  lieutenants  fired  at  him,  but  without 
success.  The  elephant  now  shook  him  off;  but  the  fierce  and 
sudden  attack  on  the  part  of  the  lion  seemed  to  have  thrown 
him  into  the  greatest  consternation.  This  was  the  first  time 
he  had  ever  come  in  contact  with  so  formidable  an  animal ; 
and  much  exertion  was  used  before  his  riders  succeeded  in 
urging  him  on  again  in  quest  of  the  lion.  At  last,  he  became 
somewhat  more  tractable ;  but,  as  he  was  advancing  through 
the  jungle,  all  of  a  sudden,  the  lion,  which  had  lain  concealed 
in  the  nigh  grass,  made  at  him  with  redoubled  fury.  The 
officers  now  lost  all  hopes  of  keeping  their  elephant  in  order. 
He  turned  round  abruptly,  and  was  going  away  quite  un- 
governable, when  the  lion  again  sprang  at  him,  seized  his 
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hinder  parts  with  his  teeth,  and  hung  on  them,  until  the 
affrighted  animal  managed  to  shake  him  off  by  incessant 
kicking. 

The  lion  retreated  farther  into  the  thicket;  Captain  Wood- 
house,  in  the  mean  time,  firing  a  random  shot  at  him,  which 
proved  of  no  avail ;  as  the  jolting  of  the  elephant,  and  the 
uproar  of  the  moment,  prevented  him  from  taking  a  steady 
aim.  No  exertions  on  the  part  of  the  officers  could  now  force 
the  terrified  elephant  to  face  his  fierce  foe,  and  they  found 
themselves  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  dismounting.  Deter- 
mined, however,  to  come  to  still  closer  quarters  with  me  formid<- 
able  king  of  quadrupeds,  Capt.  Woodhouse  took  the  desperate 
resolution  to  proceed  on  foot  in  quest  of  him ;  and,  after 
searching  about  for  some  time,  he  saw  the  lion  indistinctly 
through  the  bushes,  and  discharged  his  rifle  at  him;  but  he 
was  pretty  well  convinced  that  he  had  not  hit  him ;  for  he  saw 
the  lion  retire,  with  the  utmost  composure,  into  the  thicker 
parts  of  the  brake.  The  two  lieutenants,  who  had  remained 
at  the  outside  of  the  jungle,  joined  their  companion,  on  hear-* 
ingthe  report  of  his  gun. 

The  weather  was  intolerably  sultry.  After  vainly  spending 
a  considerable  time  in  creeping  through  the  grass  and  bushes, 
with  the  hope  of  discovering  the  place  of  the  lion's  retreat, 
they  concluded  that  he  had  passed  quite  through  the  jungle, 
and  gone  off  in  an  opposite  direction.  Resolved  not  to  let 
their  game  escape,  the  lieutenants  returned  to  the  elephant, 
and  immediately  proceeded  round  the  jungle,  expecting  to 
discover  the  route  which  they  conjectured  the  lion  had  taken. 
Captain  Woodhouse,  however,  remained  in  the  thicket,  and, 
as  he  could  discern  the  print  of  the  animal's  feet  on  the 
ground,  he  boldly  resolved  to  follow  up  the  track,  at  all 
hazards.  The  Indian  gamefinder,  who  continued  with  his 
commander,  at  last  espied  the  lion  in  the  cover,  and  pointed 
him  out  to  the  captain,  who  fired,  but  unfortunately  missed 
his  mark.  There  was  now  no  alternative  left  but  to  retreat  and 
load  his  rifle.  Having  retired  to  a  distance,  he  was  joined  by 
Lieutenant  Delamain,  who  had  dismounted  from  his  elephant 
on  hearing  the  report  of  the  gun.  This  unexpected  meeting 
increased  the  captain's  hopes  of  ultimate  success.  He  lost  no 
time  in  pointing  out  to  the  lieutenant  the  place  where  he 
would  probably  find  the  lion,  and  said  he  would  be  up  with 
him  in  a  moment  or  two. 

Lieutenant  Delamain,  on  going  eight  or  ten  paces  down  a 
sheep-track,  got  a  sight  of  the  lion,  and  instantly  discharge^ 
bis  rifle  at  him. 
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^  Impetus  est  fulvis,  et  vasta  leonibus  ira  I  *' 

"  Vast  is  their  fiiry  and  as  vast  their  power." — Eusdbn's  Tram, 

This  irritated  the  mighty  lord  of  the  woods,  and  he  rushed 
towards  him,  breaking  through  the  bushes  (to  use  the  cap- 
tain's own  words)  "  in  most  magnificent  style."  Captain 
Woodhouse  now  found  himself  placed  in  an  awkward  situ-* 
ation.  He  was  aware  that  if  he  retraced  his  steps,  in  order  to 
put  himself  in  a  better  position  for  attack,  he  would  just  get 
to  the  point  from  which  the  lieutenant  had  fired,  and  to  which 
the  lion  was  makinir :  wherefore,  he  instantly  resolved  to  stand 
still,  in  the  hopes  that  the  lion  would  pass  by,  at  a  distance  of 
four  yards  or  so,  without  perceiving  him,  as  the  intervening 
cover  was  thick  and  strong.  In  this,  however,  he  was  most 
unfortunately  deceived;  for  the  enraged  lion  saw  him  in 
passing,  and  flew  at  him  with  a  dreadful  roar.  In  an  instant, 
as  though  it  had  been  done  by  a  stroke  of  lightning,  the  rifle 
was  br^en  and  thrown  out  of  the  captain's  hand,  his  left  arm, 
at  the  same  moment,  being  seized  by  the  claws,  and  his  right 
by  the  teeth,  of  his  desperate  antagonist.  While  these  two 
brave  and  sturdy  combatants,  *^  whose  courage  none  could 
stain,"  were  yel  standing  in  mortal  conflict.  Lieutenant  Dela- 
main  ran  up,  and  discharged  his  piece  full  at  the  lion.  This 
caused  the  lion  and  the  captain  to  come  to  the  ground  toge- 
ther, while  Lieutenant  Delamain  hastened  out  of  the  jungle  to 
reload  his  gun.  The  lion  now  began  to  craunch  the  captain's 
arm ;  but  as  the  brave  fellow,  notwithstanding  the  pain  which 
this  horrid  process  caused,  had  the  cool  determined  resolution 
to  lie  still,  the  lordly  savage  let  the  arm  drop  out  of  his 
mouth,  and  quietly  placed  himself  in  a  couching  position, 
with  both  his  paws  upon  the  thigh  of  his  fallen  foe.  While 
things  were  in  this  untoward  situation,  the  captain,  unthink- 
ingly, raised  his  hand  to  support  his  head,  which  had  got 
placed  ill  at  ease  in  the  fall.  No  sooner,  however,  had  he 
moved  it,  than  the  lion  seized  the  lacerated  arm  a  second 
time;  craunched  it,  as  before,  and  fractured  the  bone  still 
higher  up.  This  additional  memento  mori  from  the  lion  was 
not  lost  upon  Captain  Woodhouse ;  it  immediately  put  him  in 
mind  that  he  had  committed  an  act  of  imprudence  in  stirring. 
The  motionless  state  in  which  he  persevered  after  this  broad 
hint  showed  that  he  had  learned  to  profit  by  the  painful 
lesson. 

He  now  lay,  bleeding  and  disabled,  under  the  foot  of  a 
mighty  and  an  irritated  enemy.  Death  was  close  upon  him, 
armed  with  every  terror  calculated  to  appal  the  heart  of  a 
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prostrate  and  defenceless  man.  Just  as  this  world,  with  all 
its  flitting  honours,  was  on  the  point  of  vanishing  for  ever,  he 
heard  two  faint  reports  of  a  gun,  which  he  thought  sounded 
from  a  distance ;  but  he  was  totally  at  a  loss  to  account  for 
them.  He  learned,  after  the  afiair  was  over,  that  the  reports 
were  caused  by  his  friend  at  the  outside  of  the  jungle,  who 
had  flashed  off  some  powder,  in  order  to  be  quite  sure  that 
the  nipples  of  his  rifle  were  clean. 

The  two  lieutenants  were  now  hastening  to  his  assistance, 
and  he  heard  the  welcome  sound  of  feet  approaching;  but, 
unfortunately,  thev  were  in  a  wrong  direction ;  as  the  lion  was 
betwixt  them  and  him.  Aware  that,  if  his  friends  fired,  the 
balls  would  hit  him,  afler  they  had  passed  through  the  lion's 
body.  Captain  Woodhouse  quiedy  pronounced,  in  a  low  and 
subdued  tone,  *^  to  the  otner  side  !  to  the  other  side  ! " 
Hearing  the  voice,  they  looked  in  the  direction  from  whence 
it  proceeded,  and  to  their  horror  saw  their  brave  comrade  in 
his  utmost  need.  Having  made  a  circuit,  they  cautiously 
came  up  on  the  other  side,  and  Lieutenant  Delamain,  whose 
coolness  in  encounters  with  wild  beasts  had  always  been  con- 
spicuous, from  a  distance  of  about  a  dozen  yards,  fired  at  the 
lion  over  the  person  of  the  prostrate  warrior. 

The  lion  merely  quivered;  his  head  dropped  upon  the 
ground,  and  in  an  instant  he  lay  dead  on  hb  side,  close  to  his 
intended  victim.  The  lieutenant's  aim  was  so  good  and  true, 
that  it  puts  one  in  mind  of  what  happened  at  Chevy  Chace  ; 

"  Against  Sir  Hugh  Montgomery 
So  right  the  3iafl  was  set, 
The  grey  goose  wing  that  was  thereon 
In  nis  heart's  blood  was  wet! " 

Thus  ended  this  ever-memorable  homo-leonine  encounter. 
I  beg  to  return  my  thanks  to  Captain  Woodhouse  for  allow- 
ing me  to  avail  myself  of  it.  From  what  has  been  related,  a 
proof  may  be  drawn  of  the  utility  of  lying  quite  still,  when 
we  have  the  misfortune  to  be  struck  to  the  ground  by  an  ani- 
mal of  the  cat  tribe. 

I  bade  a  long  farewell  to  Captain  Woodhouse,  and  his  two 
friends,  Messrs.  Kavanagh  and  Pontardent,  at  Frankfort  on 
the  Mayne.  They  were  on  their  way  to  India,  through  Vienna 
and  Constantinople.  May  honours,  health,  and  wealth  attend 
them  ! 

Charles  Waterton. 
Bruges^  Sept,  25.  1833. 
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Art.  II.     On  the  Qreen-xdnged  Teals  of  America  and  Britain. 
By  James  Drummond  Marshal?.,  M.D. 

During  the  mania  for  forming  new  genera  and  species  which 
seems  at  present  to  exist,  when  names  and  distinctions  hitherto 
employed  are  no  longer  permitted  to  occupy  the  place  they 
formerly  held  in  our  nomenclatures,  it  is  strange  that  even 
one  species  should  have  been  allowed  to  remain  in  obscurity 
under  a  different  name;  more  particularly  a  species  pre- 
senting so  many  distinguishing  traits  as  the  green-winged  teal 
of  America,  the  subject  of  the  present  remarks. 

The  similarity  between  this  bird  and  the  common  teal  of 
Britain  has  appeared  so  great,  as  to  lead  Wilson,  and  other 
writers  on  the  subject,  to  consider  them  as  one  and  the  same 
species.  Wilson  says,  **On  an  examination  of  the  figure 
and  description  of  the  European  teal  by  the  ingenious  and 
accurate  Bewick,  and  comparing  them  with  the  present  (the 

frreen-winged  teal),  no  difference  whatever  appears  in  the 
ength,  extent,  colour,  or  markings  of  either,  but  what  com- 
monly occurs  among  individuals  of  any  other  tribe ;  both, 
undoubtedly,  belong  to  one  and  the  same  species." 

Now,  it  is  remarkable  that  Wilson,  who  has  been  in  general 
so  accurate  an  observer  of  nature,  and  whose  descriptions  are 
so  correctly  and  beautifully  given,  should  in  this  case  have 
overlooked  the  disparity  between  diese  two  birds ;  a  disparity 
sufficiently  great,  in  my  opinion,  to  constitute  them  distinct 
species.  On  looking  at  the  birds  separatelv,  and  not  having 
previously  comparedthem,  one  would  be  inclined  to  pronoimce 
them  of  the  same  species ;  but  when  a  specimen  of  each  is 
laid  before  you,  the  markings  will  be  perceived  to  be  in  many 
points  totally  different.  Latham,  Forster,  Pennant,  Bonaparte, 
and  the  authors  of  the  Northern  Zoology^  have  mentioned  some 
of  the  distinguishing  marks,  but  have  merely  considered  the 
American  as  a  variety  of  the  European,  and  not  a  species 
distinct  from  it.  Sir  William  Jardine,  in  his  beautiful  edition 
of  the  American  Omithologj/f  is  of  opinion  that  the  species  are 
distinct,  and  has  accordingly  given  the  American  teal  the 
distinguishing  name  of  J36scnas  carolin^nsis.  It  shall  be  my 
aim,  in  the  present  remarks,  to  show  that  the  American  and 
European  teals  are  in  many  points  totally  different ;  and  that 
Sir  William  Jardine  has,  with  great  propriety,  made  themi 
for  the  first  time,  distinct  species. 

In  length,  extent,  weight,  and  general  appearance,  they 
nearly  correspond.  The  crest  in  the  American  species  is 
perhaps  larger  than  in  the  European,  and  the  black  extends 
&rther  down   the  throat      The   bill  is  smaller  and  more 
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slender  in  the  American,  and  the  edges  of  the  upper  man- 
^ble  considerably  overlap  those  of  the  lower  mandible.  In 
the  American,  the  white  streak  is  wanting  which  extends 
from  the  bill  over  the  eye  in  the  European ;  and  the  white 
line  below  the  eye  is  also  nearly  wanting,  being  but  very  in- 
distinctly marked  in  the  American.  Ine  beantifiil  cream- 
colonred  longitudinal  band  on  the  scapulars,  which  is  so 
evident  in  the  European,  is  totally  wanting  in  the  other; 
while  across  the  shoulder,  a  very  distinct  transverse  bar  of 
white  (about  I^in.  long,  and  three  eighths  of  an  inch  broad) 
is  noticed,  no  trace  of  which  is  seen  in  the  European. 

Kow,  to  me,  these  marks  afford  sufficient  evidence  of  the 
birds  not  belonging  to  the  same  species.  When  we  speak 
of  a  variety  of  a  bird,  we  mean  a  certain  departure  from  the 
ordinary  structure  or  plumage  of  that  species ;  but  where  so 
many  writers,  for  so  long  a  period,  have  noticed  a  decided 
difference  among  the  members  of  what  was  supposed  the  same 
species,  we  cannot  surely  longer  continue  the  inappropriate 
term  of  variety. 

For  the  better  illustration  of  the  subject,  I  shall  accompany 
these  remarks  by  figures  of  both  the  species ;  and  any  one 
who  compares  them  must,  I  think,  be  struck  with  the  differ- 
ence. [_^s.  1.  and  2.)  It  is  strange  that  Wilson  should 
have  given  a  figure  of  the  American  bird,  without  the  white 
line  extending  over  the  eye,  and  with  the  transverse  bar  on 
the  shoulder,  two  of  the  most  distinguishing  marks,  and  yet 
have  called  it  merely  a  variety  of  the  European ;  while  in 
Rennie's  edition  of  Montagu's  OmitAological  Dictionary  we 
find  an  engraving  intended  to  represent  the  British  species, 
but  which  IS  evidently  copied  from  Wilson's  plate,  and  marked 
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with  the  bar  of  white  in  the  shoulder,  which  is  never  seen  tn  the 
British  teal;  thus  perpetuating  an  error,  or  at  least  giving  a 
representation  of  the  American  bird  ncconipunying  the  de- 
scription of  the  British  species.  An  accurate  engraving  of 
the  latter  may  be  found  in  Bewick,  similar  to  the  one  here 
supphed. 

In  the  Proceedings  of  the  Committee  of  Science  and  Cor- 
respontlence  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London,  Colonel 
Sykes  mentions  the  A'nas  Cricca,  or  common  teal,  as  being 
found  in  the  Dukhun,  and  that  his  specimens  appeared 
identical  with  male  and  female  British  specimens.  He  has 
also  in  his  possession  specimens  resembling  the  ^nas  Crecco, 
but  in  which  the  proportional  length  of  the  intestinal  canal 
differs  so  much  from  that  of  the  .^as  Crccca  (3'30  to  1,  and 
5'57  to  I),  that  he  is  induced  to  believe  that  they  may  belong 
to  a  distinct  species.  Now,  it  would  be  well  worthy  of  attention, 
to  have  the  relative  length  of  the  intestinal  canal  of  the 
American  species  (fioschas  cnrolinensis  Jardine)  compared 
with  that  stated  by  Colonel  Sykes,  lest  the  teal  found  in 
Dukhun  may  be  the  same  as  the  American,  and  not  the 
European,  as  now  supposed. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  length  of  the  intestinal  canal 
should  be  a  sufficient  datum  to  constitute  a  new  species,  but 
tlie  difference  in  plumage  may  have  been  overlooked,  as  has 
been  hitherto  done,  and  the  species  thus  confounded.  It 
seems  to  me  much  more  probable  that  ihe  American  and 
Indian  siiecles  should  be  the  same,  than  tiiat  the  American 
should  differ  from  both  the  Indian  and  European,  and  these 
latter  be  similar. 

I  merely  throw  out  these  hints  to  induce  further  investi- 
gation ;  and,  should  they  lead  some  one  to  pursue  the  subject 
farther,  they  will  not  have  been  made  in  vain. 

James  Dri/mmond  Marshall,  M.D. 
Belfast,  Sept.  20-  1 833. 


10  Structure  of' same  of  ike  Organs  of  a  Spider^ 

See,  in  Vol.  V.  p.  47S.,  a  notice  of  the  occurrence  of  "  vast 
flocks  of  teal"  in  Jamaica,  during  the  cooler  months.  Th^ 
are,  the  writer  states,  ^^  of  the  species,  I  apprehend,  named  by 
Gmelin  the  carolin^nsis,  or  American  teal." — J.  D. 


Art.  III.  AtulUustration  ofihe  Structure  of  some  of  the  Organs 
of  a  Spidery  deemed  the  Type  of  a  new  Genus,  and  proposed 
to  be  called  Trfchopus  librhtus.    By  C.  M. 

['*  Contrivance  intricate  cxpressM  with  ease, 
Where  unassisted  sight  no  beauty  sees." 

Cowper's  Retiremeni,] 

Sir, 
I  MISTOOK  the  spider  of  which  I  send  you  a  sketch  for 
Pholcus  j^halangioides,  which  I  had  never  met  with  living. 
The  great  length  of  its  legs,  the  cylindric  body  (JS^.  3.  y),  and 
the  attitude,  caused  it  to  bear  so  considerable  a  resem- 
blance to  that  species,  that  it  was  only  on  carefully  examin- 
ing the  eyes  and  parts  of  manducation,  that  I  discovered 
my  error.  As  it  agrees  exactly  with  none  of  the  heretofore 
established  genera,  I  propose  naming  it 

Tri^chopus.  (nrix,  hair,  pons,  foot ;  legs  extremely  hairy,  the  hairs 
themselves  branched,  n.)  Eyes  8,  large,  subequal,  separated  by  a  con- 
siderable interval  from  the  base  of  the  mandibles ;  placed  in  two  rows,  the 
anterior  curving  considerably  downwards  and  having  the  eyes  approximated, 
the  posterior  curving  forwards  and  having  the  eyes  widely  separated,'  the 
exterior  being  placed  on  a  species  of  tubercle  (^g.  3.  a  b),  Mandibies 
cylindric,  cut  off  very  obliuuely  beyond  the  middle  of  their  inner  side,  and 
presenting;  a  cavity  toothed  on  both  sides  for  receiving  the  stroiig  curved 
hook ;  hairy  and  spiny  (c).  MaxilUs  strong,  rounded  externally  at  the 
apex,  and  cut  off  very  abruptly  internally,  contracted  behind  the  middle, 
and  dilated  slightly  where  they  receive  the  palpi  (d).  Lip  higher  than 
broad,  narrowed  anteriorly,  and  with  a  sinus  at  the  tip  which  in  rest  re- 
ceives the  apex  of  the  anterior  lip  ((/).  Palpus  long,  curved  downwards ; 
1st  and  2d  joints  short,  3d  very  long,  5th  long,  and  6th  in  the  male  elon- 
gate pyriform  without  a  hook ;  spiny  and  hairy  (df),  Cephedotttorax  cir- 
cular or  broadly  oval  behind,  produced  antenorly.  Legs  very  long  and 
very  hairy,  with  a  few  spines  especiallv  on  the  tibia;  1st  pair  (Ji  t),  9  times 
the  leneth  of  the  thorax  ;  2d  and  4th  pair,  7*  times ;  3d  pair,  6 J  times : 
tarsus  clawed.   Abdomen  cylindric  with  2  long  feelers,  and  short  spinnerets. 

Tr.  libratus.  (Libratus,  balanced ;  pensile  appearance  of  insect  when 
at  rest,  />.)  Cepnalothorax  brownish  green  posteriorly,  castaneous  an- 
teriorly, with  2  irregular  parallel  black  lines  running  firom  the  posterior 
intermediate  eyes  down  ttie  back,  terminating  half  way  by  joining  semi- 
lunar patches  which  occupy  the  remainder,  and  which  have  3  irregular  pro- 
cesses projecting  outwards  towards  the  origins  of  the  legs;  internally  they 
are  shaded  off,  but  rather  defined  behind  the  middle  thoracic  point,  which  is 
marked  by  a  minute  short  line ;  beneath  reddish  brown,  darker  towards  the 
edges,  but  with  a  bri|rhter  spot  opposite  the  origin  of  each  leg.  —  Abdomen 
greenish ;  lighter  in  the  middle,  which  is  bounded  by  2  longitudinal  dark 


deemed  the  Type  of  a  new  Genus. 


festooned  lines,  the  basal  portiooa  of  which,  token  together,  seem  to  form 
3  triangleii  surmounting  each  other,  the  apices  deficient ;  behind  these 
the  central  line  has  a  series  (four)  of  small  crescents  arching  backwards. 
Prom  the  external  angles  of  the  festooned  lines  dark  patches  run  out- 
waids  and  backwards.  Beneath  concolorous;  4  parallel  festooned  lines 
ninninc  down  the  middle  and  converging  towards  the  spinnerets.  Legs 
greenisn,  very  hairy,  the  two  anterior  co«e  and  femora  [nips  and  thighs] 


/foUtot.  Kent. 

I  have  never  seen  more  than  two  males,  and,  of  course,  am 
unacquainted  with  the  female.  It  bears  the  closest  resem- 
blance in  its  generic  characters  to  .^rilnea  and  Agel^na; 
but  differs  in  the  eyes  being  nearly  equal,  in  the  length  of 
the  lip,  and  in  the  maxillie  dilated  at  the  apex :  the  palpi, 
too,  dififer  considerably.     From  Clubi6na,  to  which  the  ap- 
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generic  distinctions ;  at  any  rate,  directing  attention  to  these 
points  may,  perhaps,  lead  to  some  curious  particulars  in  allied 
genera.  I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c 

London^  September  14,  1833.  C.  M. 

In  the  London  and  Edinburgh  Philosophical  MagazmCy  vol.  iii.  (completed 
with  the  number  for  December,  1833),  p.  104.  187.  344.  436.,  several  newly 
dbcovered  British  and  three  exotic  species  of  spider  are  described  in  sreat 
detail,  and  some  new  genera  constituted  of  them,  by  J.  Blackwall,  Esq. 
F.L.S.  The  names  ap[Mied  to  them  are  these  rbv  B.  we  mean  Blackwall) : 
---  Tribe  Inequit^se  Lai.  Mandunculus  B,  amoiguus  B, ;  Neriene  B,  mar- 
ginata  B,,  rubens  B.,  comi^ta  B.,  blcolor  B,,  and  rufipes  B.  —  Tribe  Or- 
bitelae  Lot,  Lin^phia  L<tt.  mini^ta  B,,  lut^la  B,,  marj^nkta  B,,  anniUipes 
B.,  and  fuli^nea  B.;  N^phila  Leach  T6meri  B.,  exotic. — Tribe  Tubitelae 
IjoI.  Savignia  B.  front^ta  B. ;  Walckenaera  B.  acumin^  B,^  crist^ta  B,, 
and  cuspid^ta  B, ;  T^xtrix  B,  ^gilis  B, ;  Agelena  Waickenaer  br^nnea  B^ 
Clubi6na  Lot.  sax&tilis  B,,  and  pdrvula  B, ;  Driissus  Waickenaer  nhens 
B,^  and  sylv^tris  B, — Tribe  Territelse  Lot.  Jlfygale  Waickenaer  61egans 
B.,  exotic ;  Cteniza  Lai,  spinosa  B»,  exotic. — J.  I). 


Art.  IV.  lUustratiom  in  British  Zoology.  By  George  John- 
ston M.  D.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  Edin- 
burgh. 

It  is  known  to  naturalists  in  general  that  Peyssonel,  a  phy- 
sician of  Marseilles,  who  had  travelled  into  Barbary  and  the 
Levant,  was  the  first  who  distinctly  published  the  animal 
nature  of  coral  and  of  other  lithophytes ;  an  opinion  which, 
however  true,  gained  no  proselytes,  until  Abraham  Trembley, 
a  native  of  Geneva,  had  discovered  the  Hydm  and  its  wonder- 
ful properties ;  and  Bernard  de  Jussieu  and  Ellis  had  demon- 
strated the  existence  of  similar  polypes  in  a  great  number  of 
the  lithophytes  and  zoophytes  of  the  European  shores.  Since 
that  time  it  has  been  believed  that  the  little  tenants  of  every 
zoophytical  production,  and  all  the  little  creatures  which  are 
found  embedded  in  any  common  gelatinous  mass,  are  po- 
lypes identical  in  structure,  or  nearly  so,  with  the  iiydra ; 
and,  in  this  belief,  many  fleshy  and  fibrous  productions  which 
were  known  or  imagined  to  be  a  common  matrix  of  a  numerous 
colony,  were  unhesitatingly  arranged  together  in  the  same 
class,  under  the  denomination  of  ^cyonium.  The  structure 
of  a  few  of  these  was  ascertained,  and  seemed  to  confirm  the 
propriety  of  this  classification ;  for  there  could  be  no  doubt 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  ^cy6nium  digitatum  of  Linnaeus 
were  truly  polypes ;  and  this  was  the  best  known  and  most 
easily   examined    species.      Nor  were  the  observations   of 
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SAkmactf  or  of  Gaertoer,  whose  name  k  hisa 

m/foA  ou  fteedity  sufficiently  prectse  or  dkuDcij 

MirAlidAie  die  received  notions ;  so  that 

tlMi«  previously  to  the  year  ISIS,  no 

|)eciea  llmt  the  individuals  of  the  compoand 

acs«6d  any  more  complicated  organtsatinn  than  aoopkries  in 

general. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  year  jost  mentiooed,  Sar»goj 
rMd  to  the  French  Institute  a  memoir  vhicfa  at  oooe  oirer- 
turned  tlie  established  opinion,  and  vhicb,  while  k  fcnns^ 
from  tlie  newness  and  importance  of  its  matter,  an  epoch  in 
Ch«  history  of  invertebrate  animals,  was  also  of  great  atilitr  in 
directing  the  attention  of  naturalists  to  a  department  which 
bail  lain  long  uncultivated*  By  a  series  of  the  most  ddicate 
dissections,  exhibited  in  engravings  of  equal  delicacT  and 
beautyi  Kuvigny  proved  ttiat  very  many  of  the  compound 
yflcy&^nia  |H>siiessed  iimiates  whose  structure  was  such  as  to 

Sivo  them  a  claim  to  be  enrolled  in  the  class  Mollusca:  and 
le  cittimi  although  still  disputed  by  many,  has  been  allowed 
by  the  most  illustrious  naturalist  of  modem,  perhaps  of  any, 
tiinast  Httvigny,  at  all  events,  showed  that  these  minute 
creatures  were  organised  very  differently  from  the  gelatinous 
|»olypti  or  hydra ;  and  that,  instead  of  a  simple  stomach  for  its 
only  vUcu«»  they  hod  l)oth  thoracic  and  abdominal  yiscera, 
two  seimrate  tt|)ertures  for  these  viscera,  special  organs  of 
guneraUon,  and,  in  some,  he  thought,  vessels  and  traces  of  a 
i^irnilttling  mysiirm  were  by  no  means  equivocal. 

Ol'  ihii  pHHliictions  wnich  were  the  subject  of  Savigny's 
lUnttttt'iUtitu  and  itnriniries,  there  are  several  species  in  the 
llrllUli  urnui  whirli  the  reader  will  find  enumerated  in  Dr. 
l''|i(|M)ng'n  ItUliiry  of  our  native  animals;  and  I  believe  that 
|Im«  fwo  in  Ifii  HgiinMl  lor  the  present  series  of  Illustrations  are 
addMhin*  to  liin  IInI.  They  had,  when  recent,  so  muchresem- 
blanrn  l<*  a  fig,  that  It  wan  not  (loiibtcd  that  one  of  them,  at 
lf>a»l,  wiHihl  piovn  to  he  idiMiticul  with  the  v^lcy5nium  ficus 
ht  ICIIlcii  ImiI  a  cloMtir  rxaniinution  showed  the  contrary. 
'I'liii  niihMiilitoi,  liowrvrr,  will  not  find,  in  our  rude  dissections 
immI  n^HM'Di  \Ur  varion««  orgaUN  rxhibited  with  the  clearness 
Mild  ilrhiiili'MrMii  iluy  \u\\%^  in  \\\v  eugraviutirs  of  Savigny: 
wliiil  llin  Hilliit  Niiw  wtiN  convcily  drawn,  and,  if  they  are  found 
iiiilllilitnt  Ini'  ii|uTi(U'  diNrriniiimtioii,  my  object  is  accom- 
plulipd.  h  iMiiv  innvly  bo  ronmrked,  that,  in  one,  I  could 
|M«in>ivri  In  iho  lai'i(o  thoniiii*  nivity,  truces  of  a  netlike 
nlMit'tiiiit  on  tlio  \MilU»  winiilur  to  sonic  of  those  figured  by 
NiivlgMYi  and  ^ullUuMit  to  v\»nviiuH»  iuoi>f  his  gtiural  accuracy; 
'ml  thi'V  aiv  lUM  Hho\>n  in  luir  (Igurv,  as  the  apiKarances  were 
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not  sufficiently  distinct  to  be  drawn  by  one  an&railiar  with 
anatomical  researches. 

16.    Apli'diuh  fa'llaz.  (J%.  4.) 


Descriptioti.  Common  body  subglobose  or  i^pilkry,  gela- 
tinous, of  a  clear  honey-yellow  colour  marked  on  the  upper 
surface  with  white  and  brown  specks  from  the  contained 
animals;  orifices  circular,  protuberant,  plain,  and  entire. 
Animals  distinct,  scattered  Irregularly,  each  in  its  proper  cell, 
perpendicular,  about  two  lines  long.  Branchial  aperture  (a) 
divided  into  6  equal  short  segments ;  tlie  sac  (b)  large,  white, 
netted  on  the  sides  with  minute  square  meshes,  which,  how- 
ever, are  very  obscure;  oesophagus  (c)  narrow,  entering  late- 
rally at  the  upper  side  of  the  stomach  [d),  which  is  large, 
yellowish  brown,  and  mottled ;  intestine  {e)  dark -colon  red, 
wide,  flexuose,  recurved  and  winding  up  at  the  side  of  the 
branchial  sac ;  anal  aperture  {J')  elongate,  linear,  entire, 
lateral,  and  near  the  mouth ;  ovary  {g)  white,  cellulose*  at  the 
base  of  the  intestine,  with  a  long  white  tubular  canal  running 
up  and  along  the  middle  of  the  intestine,  and  terminatiiig  in 
the  branchial  cavity.  Differs  from  Aplidjum  flcus  in  having 
the  apertures  in  the  common  envelope  entire,  whereas,  in  the 
A.  Hcus  they  are  distinctly  cut  into  6  equal  rays.  See  EJlis, 
Corall.  tab.  17.  fig.  b,  c,  d.  Hab.  Affixed  to  old  shells,  Stq, 
from  deep  water  ui  Berwick  Bay. 


16       lUmiratioiu  n  Aiaai  * 
17.    A»«:jwn 
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A.ThtmaBUB  SIMM  tf  the  utsnlriK.        B,  A 

/Jriifri/itintt.  Common  body  adherent  br  a  brosd  base, 
k[ifp)>-lik«  or  pear-shaped,  nearly  an  inch  high  and  half  that 
III  tWntmtUir,  iim<K>th,  gelatinous,  pellucid,  of  a  straw-yellow 
rtildiir  tiiiU-d  wiili  brown,  and  marked  with  whitish  streaks 
rriiiri  ihn  imtiKimed  animals.  There  are  no  fibres  nor  spicuta 
III  «lri>iif(lli«iii  thiH  romiiion  mass ;  neither  are  there  any  visible 
iiiinH'*  (III  Ihfl  Niirriico;  but,  by  ripping  up  the  skin  with  a 
iiM-ill«<,  <liii  rdiilniiHiil  nnimnU  may  be  removed  entire  without 
tlllfli'iilly,  'I'hnn  nrti  of  n  long  threadlike  shape,  with  a 
ImiIkImm  Hint  iiiilnrit  hfiiil,  ttiMittcrcd  irregularly  in  the  sub- 

^1 ..f  ■(...  1..II..    1..  ..  1  :..!.  ,[|j.y  jjg  liorizontally ornearly  so. 

'iiliiiil  is  about  four  tenths  of  an 


atniiH<  III'  llifi  jflly,  )ii  wliirh  tlicy  lie  horizontally  ornearly  so. 
'I'lix  IhiuIIi  ii'n  niiiglii  iiiiliviiluiil  is  about  four  tenths  of  an 
Tho  iiiinilli  (n)   i«  cut  inli)  six  equal  segments,  and 


llH-ll. 


liiiglii  iiiili< 
li|p]ii'r  mIiId  Iff  iIhi  liirge  branchial  sac  (&),  which 
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is  an  oval  bag  filled,  in  the  specimens  examined,  with  innu- 
merable minute  granules.  When  the  animalcule  was  com- 
pressed between  plates  of  glass,  these  granules  escaped 
abundantly  from  the  mouth,  and  from  a  prominent  aperture 
a  little  below  it  on  the  side.  The  walls  of  the  branchial  sac 
are  marked  with  several  lines  or  plaits  in  a  longitudinal 
direction ;  but  1  saw  no  traces  of  any  vascular  network.  On 
the  inner  side  of  the  branchial  sac  there  is  an  obscure  ap- 
pearance of  an  intestine  or  vessel  winding  up  it  to  end  at  the 
anal  aperture  (r) ;  and  near  the  base  of  the  sac  there  is  a  con- 
siderable orange-coloured  spot  marked  with  longitudinal  lines, 
and  presumed  to  be  the  stomach  (d).  Immediately  below 
this,  the  body  is  suddenly  contracted  into  a  very  long  and 
linear  tail,  as  it  may  be  called,  in  which,  when  compressed, 
we  perceive  a  dark  intestine-like  mark,  mottled  with  darker 
and  lighter  shades  on  each  side,  and  a  clear  space  between 
them ;  but  I  cannot  trace  any  distinct  termination  of  these 
organs  (which  are  the  ovaries)  in  the  branchial  sac,  although 
the  shadings  at  the  base  of  this  part  indicate  the  existence  and 
situation  of  some  distinct  organs.  This  species  has  a  great 
resemblance  to  Aplidium  effusum  of  Savigny,  but  I  cannot 
consider  them  identical.  Hab.  Berwick  Bay,  in  deep  water. 
Berv:ick  upon  Tweed,  Sept.  1833. 


Art.  V.      Remarks  on  the  Natural  Productions  of  Lexden  and 

its  Neighbourhood.     By  J.  G. 

Our  village  stands  on  a  gentle  slope,  at  the  foot  of  which 
runs  the  river  Colne,  winding  its  course  through  a  picturesque 
valley,  fertilising  many  rich  and  verdant  meadows,  and  turning 
in  its  passage  a  considerable  number  of  mills.  Our  soil  is 
generally  a  light  gravel,  and  so  very  dry,  that  our  usual  paths 
are  passable  even  in  the  depth  of  winter,  and  we  are  thereby 
afforded  facilities  for  the  enjoyment  of  sylvan  scenery  which 
but  few  neighbourhoods  possess. 

Just  below  the  village,  on  the  north-west  side,  is  a  con- 
siderable extent  of  spongy  boggy  soil,  full  of  springs  of  un- 
common purity  and  strength,  which,  in  the  short  space  of  a 
quarter  of  a  mile,  form  a  crystal  stream  sufficient  to  drive  a 
corn  mill,  lately  erected  on  the  spot.  This  stream,  which 
affords  a  supply  of  400  gallons  a  minute,  is  not  at  all  affected 
by  the  seasons,  being  equally  strong  in  the  driest  and  the  most 
rainy  weather. 

Our  parish  is  particularly  well  wooded,  producing  many 
lofty  oaks,  elms,  and  alders ;  and,  consequently,  we  have  most 
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ni  'ii¥t  VatiU  common  to  wooded  districts,  and  some  which  are 
-ij-  ru*  Trt**an^  g^^ncrally  dtflused. 

TYjt  "f^s^  ground,  in  which  the  springs  have  their  rise^  is 
tfi^fxt;}^  with  low  alders,  and  produces  much  that  is  interesting 
tfp  the  boCani»t.  The  raspberry  (Aiibus  id8e\is)  abounds  in 
itf  anrJ,  when  the  froit  b  ripe,  presents  a  temptation  to  venture 
r>f}  the  soft  and  treacherous  soil.  In  spring,  the  brilliant 
0*rj9CMplen]um  oppositifolium,  with  its  yellow  flowers  and 
nhiuln^  (ul'tBge^  forms  large  beds  of  green  and  gold  ;  the  lowly 
wfjifA  MfTrt\  (O'xalis  Acetos^lla)  hangs  its  pale  and  modest 
Vi/aA  beneath  the  mossy  stumps  of  the  decayed  alders ;  the 
beaotiful  ferns,  Aspidium  ^lix  fce'mina  and  Aspidium  di- 
ktatom,  luxuriate  in  the  moisture  and  shade  so  congenial  to 
them ;  and  the  huge  Carex  paniculkta  rises  to  the  height  of 
fimr  feet  or  more,  and,  with  its  long  and  elegant  leaves  issuing 
frum  the  top  of  the  stem,  .and  reaching  to  the  ground,  might, 
liy  Jt»  exotic  appearance,  almost  make  you  imagine  that  you 
had  been  suddenly  transported  into  some  tropical  region,  — 


•*  Where  the  hu 
And  torrents 


ffc  palms  extend  their  shady  tops^ 
ft>am  o'er  beds  of  golden  sand. 


But  the  song  of  the  nightingale  in  the  adjoining  copse,  the 
peculiarly  iovous  and  happy  note  of  the  willow  wren  (Cur- 
ri^ca  TVochilus),  the  loud  and  familiar  laugh  of  the  wood- 
pecker (Picus  viridis),  and  the  often  repeated  note  of  the 
mar&h  tit  {Pkrxxs  paldstris)  are  sounds  which  will  soon  awaken 
feelings  inseparably  connected  with  "  our  own,  our  native 
isle/'  Amongst  the  vernal  plants  of  our  district  must  not  be 
omitted  the  sweet  Ad6xa  Moschat611ina,  which  rears  its 
delicate  flowers  on  the  moss-grown  bank  of  many  a  shady 
hedgerow ;  a  mild  and  certam  harbinger  of  sunny  days  to 
come.  On  the  dry  banks  we  have  Jasione  mont^a  and  the 
diminutive  yet  elegant  Ornithopus  perpusillus.  Our  woods 
abound  with  the  anemone  and  the  hyacinth  (^nem6ne  ne- 
morosa  and  5cilla  ndltans),  and  our  river  banks  are  clothed 
with  the  beautiful  spikes  of  Z#;^thrum  Salic^ria,  the  unassuming 
Scutellkrin  galericulata,  and  Cardfimine  amara  with  its  bright 
purple  anthers. 

From  the  beginning  of  autumn  to  the  end  of  the  year,  we 
see  on  the  borders  of  our  streams  that  graceful  little  bird 
the  grey  wagtail  (Motacilla  Bo&rula)  taking  its  insect  prey 
among  the  stones  in  the  shallow  water;  and,  in  the  depth  of 
winter,  the  siskin  (Fringilla  iSpinus)  abounds  on  the  lofty 
aiders,  the  seeds  of  which  afford  it  acceptable  food.  The 
brilliant  kingfisher  (//Iceclo  Tspida)  is  almost  constantly  to  be 
seen  skinimnig  over  the  surface  of  ouf  waters,  or  seated  on 
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a  solitary  pile,  or  naked  brancli,  patiently  watching  [IV. 
450.]  for  its  finny  prey,  while  its  glossy  and  radiant 
plumage  is  strongly  contrasted  with  the  sober  dress  of  the 
skulking  moorhen  (Gallinula  chl6ropus)  which  is  flirting  up 
its  tail  amongst  the  sedges  hard  by.  We  now  and  then  see 
the  kestrel  (F^lco  Ilnniinculus),  the  sparrowhawk  (£i!lteo 
J^^isus),  and  the  hobby*  (F&lco  Subbdlteo);  and  our  ears  are 
often  assailed,  in  the  stillness  of  the  night,  by  the  clear  and 
plaintive  hooting  of  the  brown  owl  (5trix  stridula),  and  the 
hoarse  scream  of  its  congener,  the  white  owl  (iStrix  fldmmea). 
The  nuthatch  (5itta  europae^a)  utters  its  shrill  and  frequent 
cry,  "  wit,  wit,  wit,"  in  our  groves ;  while  the  notes  of  the  jay, 
the  cuckoo,  the  turtle  dove,  and  the  mingled  melody  of  a 
host  of  summer  visiters,  ^*  aid  the  full  concert,"  and  form 
together  a  chorus  which,  combined  with  the  usual  scenery 
around,  must  move  to  ecstasy  every  heart  that  is  capable  of 
any  degree  of  sensibility,  and  which  ought  to  engage  the 
breast  in  the  adoration  of  Him  who  has  given  us  all  these 
things  richly  to  enjoy. 

Our  streams  afford  a  considerable  variety  of  fish,  but  to 
these  I  have  paid  little  attention;  for,  even  in  this  sequestered 
spot,  **  far  from  the  noise,  the  hum,  the  shock  of  men,"  the 
cares  of  life  will  intrude,  to  the  exclusion  of  those  pursuits  of 
nature  which  console  in  adversity,  and  render  prosperity 
doubly  delightful. 

I  have  sometimes  been  much  gratified  in  observing  that 
elegant  little  animal,  the  water  shrew  (Sbrex  f5diens),  diving 
and  sporting  under  a  little  waterfall  in  one  of  our  groves :  it 
is  one  of  the  prettiest  of  our  few  quadrupeds,  and  is  an  animal 
which  appears  to  have  attracted  but  little  notice. 

We  have  all  that  can  be  desired  in  a  country  village,  and 
whether  our  lovely  scenes  be  visited  in  the  glorious  spring, 
when  morning  puts  forth  its  melody  from  grove  and  park  and 
verdant  field,  or  in  the  silent  and  mellow  autumn,  when  the 
cool  air  breathes  vigour  and  health  to  the  frame,  and  the 
brilliant  dews  bespangle  the  mossy  turf,  now  strewed  with 
many  a  yellow  leaf,  they  cannot  fail  to  delight  and  exalt  the 
soul  of  every  rational  lover  of  the  beauties  of  nature. 

Lexden^  near  Colchester^  10  mo.  [October']  22.  188S. 

*  A  beautifiil  specimen  of  this  bird  was  shot  here  last  year  by  my  much 
valued  friend,  Henry  Doubleday  of  Epping,  who,  by  his  unwearied  assi- 
duity  and  acute  observation,  has  done  much  to  promote  a  knowledge  of  the 
ornithology  of  our  island.  [See,  in  VI.  521.,  a  notice  of  Mr.  Doubleday's 
discovering  *'  several  nests  with  eggs  "  of  the  hawfinch  in  Epping  Forest.] 
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VL  On  the  Altitude  of  the  Habitats  of  Plants  in  Cumber- 
laxdy  itith  Localities  of  the  rarer  Mountain  Species.  By  Mr. 
Hrwm  Watsok. 

OfTt2»  as  the  county  of  Cumberland  has  been  traversed 
by  botanists,  we  are,  nevertheless,  yet  very  imperfectly  ac- 
quainterl  with  the  stations  of  its  rarer  plants ;  and  there  is, 
p€;rhapi,  not  another  county  of  England  in  regard  to  the 
botanical  productions  of  which  there  are  so  many  errors  in 
print.  Under  these  circumstances,  I  need  scarcely  apologise 
for  submitting  some  observations  and  discoveries,  made  during 
a  month's  residence  at  Keswick,  in  May  and  June  of  1833. 
Thb  county  is  so  constantly  visited  by  the  students  in  every 
department  of  natural  history,  that  there  will  doubtless  be 
some,  among  the  readers  of  this  Magazine,  to  whom  the  fol- 
lowing notices  will  be  useful.  My  attention  was  principally 
directed  towards  the  Influence  of  height  in  changing  the  vege- 
table productions ;  and,  taking  the  highest  stations  at  which 
particular  species  were  observed,  they  may  be  arranged  in 
steps  of  500  ft.,  as  follows ;  but  Scawfell  Pikes,  the  highest 
hill  of  the  county,  being  only  SI 66  ft.,  the  first  step  in  our 
descent  will  be  a  shorter  one.  The  names  accord  with  those 
of  Hooker's  British  Flora. 

1.  Between  8000  ft.  and  3160  ft. —  (yxalis  Acetosella,  Ceras- 
tium  visc5sum,  5axifraga  stellaris,  Galium  sax^tile,  Campanula 
rotundifblia,  ^acciniuni  Myrtillus  and  ^itis  idae^a,  T^hymusSer- 
p^llum,  i^dlmex  Acet6sa,  iSalix  herbicea,  i^mpetrum  nigrum, 
C^rex  rigida,  JFestAca  ovina,  Lycopodium  iSelago,  Crypto- 
gr^mma  crispa. 

2.  Between  2500  ft.  and  3000  ft.  —  /Ranunculus  kcris,  Caltha 
paldstris,  Card^mine  prat^nsis,  Fiola  canina,  V.  palustris, 
Pyxxxs  aucup&ria  (the  highest  arborescent  species,  and  the 
specimens  of  it  only  stunted  bushes),  Tormentilla  officinalis, 
Gdum  riv&le,  Alchemilla  alpma,  Rhodlola  r6sea,  Chrysospl^- 
nium  oppositiflMium,  //ieracium  murorum,  5t^tice  Armaria, 
Jiiniperus  commiinis,  Luzula  [Luciola  Smith']  camp^stris, 
L.  maxima,  J&ncus  squarr^sus,  Eriophorum  vaginatum,  Ckrex 
pilulifera,  Anthox^nthum  odoratum. 

3.  Between  2000  ft.  and  2500  ft.  —  JRanfinculus  FIAmmula, 
^nem6ne  nemor6sa,  TTialictrum  alplnum,  Cochlearia(danica?), 
Stellaria  uligin6sa,  Silene  acadlis,  i^ubus  saxatilis,  £piI6biuni 
alsinifblium,  iSaxiftaga  oppositifblia,  Valeriana  officinalis,  Cal- 
lilna  vulgaris,  Solidagovirga6rca,  yichillse'a  Ptfirmica,  /ip&rgia 
autumnalis,  Pinguicula  vulgiLris,  Juncus  eftiisus,  Eleocharis 
paucifl6ra,  Eri6pnorum  angustifolium,  C^rex  binervis,  C.  caes- 

*  6sa,  Polypftdium  Pheg6pteris,  JSl^chnum  bore^le. 
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4.  Between  1500  ft.  and  2000  ft.  —  TTialictrum  minus, 
^'rabis  hirsuta,  Pol^'gala  vulgaris,  Sagina  proc6mbens,  iZdlbus 
idoe^us,  Alchemilla  vulgaris,  ?I6ntia  fontana,  5axift*aga  Ayp- 
noides,  S.  <7izoldes,  Angelica  sylvestris,  Pimpindlla  5axift*aga, 
HeY2ic\enm  iSphond^lium,  JSrka  cinferea,  E.  Tn^tralix,  AfvhM- 
tus  U\a  6rsi,  Gnaplmlium  dioicum,  Leontodon  Taraxacum, 
Cnicus  palustris,  //ieracium  palud6suni,  Verdnica  officinalis, 
Melamp^rum  pratense,  Digitalis  purpurea,  Pedlcularis  sylv6- 
tica,  Z#ysimachia  nemorum,  Oxyria  reniformis,  -%tula  alba» 
SkWx  (aurlta?),  OVchis  m^scula,  -Hyacinthu5  nonscriptus, 
Nartheciura  ossifraguin,  Juncus  triglumis,  Cirex  dioica,  P5a 
dnnua,  tardus  stricta,  Aiv^  flexu^sa,  Pt^ris  aquilina,  Aspi- 
diura  dilatatum,  Polypodium  Phegopteris. 

5.  Between  1 000  ft.  and  1 500  ft.  —  We  begin  to  see  the 
oak,  ash,  holly,  and  other  trees,  with  a  large  addition  of 
smaller  species;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  be  worth  while  for 
us  to  carry  these  lists  below  1 500  ft.,  since  they  would  become 
more  long  than  interesting  as  we  descend  to  the  low  grounds. 

All  these  species  descend  to  the  low  grounds  about  the 
lakes,  except  the  following,  the  inferior  limit  of  which  appears 
to  be  at  or  about  the  heights  added  to  their  names :  —  5axi- 
fraga  steMris,  500  ft.;  iSalix  herbacea,  2400  ft.;  JB'mpetrum 
nigrum,  Carex  rigida,  2200  ft. ;  Alchemilla  alpina,  400  ft.  to 
600  ft.;  Rhodiola rosea,  700  ft.;  Statice  Armeria,  about  lOOOft. 
or  1200  ft.;  TTialictrum  alpinum,  probably  1200  ft.;  Coch- 
learia  danica ;  Epilobium  alsinif61ium,  700  ft. ;  Oxyria  reni- 
formis, 450  ft.  Silene  acafilis  and  5axifraga  opposititblia  were 
only  seen  in  one  station,  and  are  fixed  at  about  2000  ft.  by 
guess,  c/iincus  trigli\mis  and  -^^rbutus  UVa  ursi  were  also  seen 
in  only  one  station,  not  actually  measured.  The  lake  at  Kes- 
wick is  estimated  to  be  228  ft.  above  the  sea ;  that  of  Thirl- 
mere  is  nearly  500  ft.  All  the  other  species  were  seen  at  or 
nearly  on  the  level  of  one  of  these  lakes.  The  early  period 
at  which  the  hills  were  visited  would  no  doubt  prevent  my 
seeing  all  the  species  towards  their  summits,  in  the  hollows 
near  to  which  some  patches  of  snow  still  lingered  at  the  end 
of  May,  but  quite  disappeared  before  the  second  week  of 
June.  Excluding  the  ferns,  we  have,  above  3000  ft.,  only  13 
species ;  between  2000  ft.  and  3000  ft.,  53  species ;  and  be- 
tween 1000  ft.  and  2000  ft.  there  were  150,  or  more.  Now, 
by  observations  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland  last  autumn  (see 
Edinburgh  New  Philosophical  Jotirnaly  No.  28.),  there  are  at 
these  heights  on  the  Scottish  mountains,  80,  183,  and  273 
species.  The  small  extent  of  surface  elevated  above  1000  ft. 
or  1500  ft.  in  the  county  of  Cumberland,  the  dryness  of  the 
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•ucKiiiUiiii  toiiiiiiiiiitfy  aii<l  the  ocpacttrTcr^  soucrr  ic 

plain  llu>  11  uiiicriuil  deficietxn-  ki  x.»  zr.uuciin  £icl.  Up  Co 
l<XM>  It.  ilic  vf^ctation  </  C<iij:ib*^.!acii  j»  fixptirjcr  13  riac  o^Tshe 
iScoiiuli  Uly^Ulundh,  Aixyve  2C/X/r.  :iii£  iceciss  irs  nix  ocilj 
fi'Mri'i'i  l>ul|  with  all  Uac  advjuita^^  oc  a.  nitzn  acffirhgra  I 
llu*y  <'.(>inin</ijly  (ail  uiucli  tstrVytr  »  «<&  x^i>sui  :fte  a~" 
uvi'i'Hffcf  Ui*i^\i\^  U}  wliicli  the  kjMbciri*  zjxjucneii  ji  d 
iii|4  li^U  wttr*:  iA}t>*trvt'A  W  AVLzln  [x  tLe  hi:r'.ljr>i:-?  are^  fcr  the 
fii^i  {or  ihojxf  ifXCAitsdiu^  SOOOfu  ia  Cuciber.ii:i:  .  3SOO  tt.  ; 
lor  I  he  iM  'otuiy  3200  f'u  ;  f<r/r  the  iLlrdj  2SCO  f:. ;  r<:  r  die  rbarth, 
'/iOOli.  Hyavcrai^e  hcfl;Hit  i^  incar^t  the  zncan  obtaiced  by 
iliviJifig  ihcf  Duiii  of  Uje  higtie^t  j^tatior^)  r/j^rved  in  ScoiUnd 
l»^  thff  lMiliil>er  ofniH:cieh* 

Mr.  Winch,  f/>  ivhoin  wf.  arc  indebted  for  the  fullest  and 
iMO(»i  Mi^'iirnlit  li*U  of  %\H:ci^  and  bocinical  notices  for  tbe 
I'ouiif  V  of  C 'oNfl^i'rhiiidf  ha%  v«;ry  rfrcer.tly  printed  a  thin  quarto 
\uuu\m\t%\  of  ('tmlnlmlum%  to  the  Flora  f^  Cumberland^  in  which 
IM'M  I'fMiifM^rMiU^I  all  cxecfit  the  commoner  species  said  to  hare 
Im'mii  fotitiil  in  ihf;  cotitity  ;  hut,  from  the  author's  remarks,  it  is 
piMlly  ifviih'ni  that  ninny  stations  publislied  on  the  authority 
nl  \\w  hiUt  fMr#  I  Intton  ari!  errors,  if  not  deserving  of  a  harsher 
fh<iil{/,nN(i'/n«  Though  I  have  verified  many  of  the  stations 
)«JVMn  liy  Winrhy  it  \%  nnnece5»Hary  to  repeat  them  here;  and 
i  dhHlli  lhi^ri<rori'f  ronnni;  niyM:lf  to  those  not  inchided  in  his 
rnhttihttfinim^  nnil  nmntion  only  tlie  mountain  species;  at  least 
with  II  \^^ry  lif'W  ^^xri'pfioiiM. 

( 'iii'ii*  //  Mlpinii.  Ih't wmi  thf!  Orent  Wood  iind  Falcon  Crag, 
JViv  /)fihfini  hor<'iili«.  In  phiiity  on  the  east  side  of  Derwent- 
\^i\U^f  ,iti/n'uiilhi  iilphiii.  Piirticiilnrly  plentiful  about  the 
\-Uh'*t\'i\\  //i"Hif  of  liilU,  iiH  wril  iiH  on  the  hills  in  crossing  from 
th«>  Viil«-  o\  NfwljiiMt'4  to  liorrodnlo. —  I^bebVz  Dortmdnna. 
WftiMMlliilh  'rmn,  mid  (Ih<  niiiiiII  tarn  among  the  hills  above  it. 
Iff  iiMfMi  mI  iIik  liikrH.  /'lolii  listen.  Detween  Castlerig  and 
Aiinhfiihi  himI  nil  iIm*  norlli  Nulr  of  Ijttrigg.  —  jR//;^5 petrae^um. 
I  ii>il|fi*H  tf|  llni  llrliU  brtw«M*ii  niock  Moss  and  Braithwaite. 
/  \'ilMiMi'liiii  viil^AiiN,  I  U^lirvr  to  have  seen  this  between 
fh^lMNhh*  llill  iind  lliiiitliwaitr,  **  Patcrdale  and  Keswick, 
I  Inti  htiHiMi  I  /  |,  I  loiild  not  (tud  it  in  either  of  these  places." 
Ilf««»  V«  (  W^tnhudx'Hx.  -  /iMiiuunuN  Fningula.  Ullock  Moss, side 
nrsi  ^\^  S\\\\\u'\\\\^  I  III!.  •  l\»n\allnria  nuiltitlora.  Castle  Heiid 
\\  «M»d,  Mi'iii  tho  mtruniH^  ^^^Mn  Krswiok.  ^^  ConvalUiria  Poly^ 
;',w,*.f.¥4  lv(^\M\k.  Mk  lluiton.  Not  in  his  Herbarium." 
Hi--*-*  «^n^'Uv  tiltKmniv,  Near  tho  toot  v>f  IXTwentwater, 
bi'(\\^vu  ^ho  li»kv'  .iit\l  >mIIv»>^n  iuul  among  tho  willows.     The 
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station  is  flooded  when  the  water  is  high.  —  Juncus  triglflmis. 
About  half  way  up  Helvellyn,  ascending  obliquely  from  the 
north  end  of  Thirlmere.  —  Ox^ria  renilormis.  Black  Rocks 
of  Great  End,  abundantly;  ascending  from  the  Vale  of  New- 
lands  towards  Borrodale,  &c.  — ^Epilobium  alsinif61ium. 
Ashnessgill  and  west  side  of  Helvellyn.  Not  seen  in  flower, 
and  the  species  not  quite  certain.  —  Faccinium  Oxyc6ccos. 
Rare  about  Keswick.  Only  seen  in  a  moss  on  the  west  side  of 
the  highest  point  of  the  road  over  Whinlatter.  —  -^'rbutus 
ITva  ursi.  Descending  Grassmoor  to  Crummoch  Water; 
rather  on  the  Buttermere  than  the  Scale  Hill  side.  —  Saxi- 
fraga  stellaris.  Many  hills  from  1000  ft,  to  3000  ft.— 
S.  aizoides.  Black  Rocks  of  Great  End  abundantly,  and  other 
hills. —  &  oppositifolia.  Black  rocks  of  Great  End.  The 
Black  Rocks  were  so  called  by  my  guide.  They  are  the 
walls  of  a  deep  ravine  crossed  in  ascending  direct  to  the  sum- 
mit of  Scawfell  Pikes  from  Styehead  Tarn,  keeping  the  Wast- 
dale  side  of  Great  End,  instead  of  the  usual  ascent,  by  the 
upper  tarn.  They  arc  near  to,  but  not  in,  the  Screes,  where 
this  species  has  been  before  found.  —  S.  Aypnoides.  Helvel- 
lyn, Great  End,  Grange,  &c.  —  Silene  aca6lis.  Black  Rocks 
of  Great  End.  Not  in  Winch's  list.  —  i2ubus  saxatilis.  Hills 
between  Thirlmere  and  Derwentwater. —  Potentilla  alp^stris. 
On  the  flteep  rocks  in  ascending  from  the  Vale  of  New  lands, 
over  Grange  Fell  to  Borrodale.  Not  in  Winch's  list. — 
Thalictrum  alpinum.  Ascending  from  Styehead  Tarn  to 
Sprinkling  Tarn,  but  nearer  to  the  latter;  also  ascending  from 
the  Black  Rocks  of  Great  End  to  Scawfell  Pikes.  I  showed 
the  former  station  to  my  guide,  Moore,  jun.,  of  Keswick. 
Mr.  Winch  seems  to  doubt  the  species  being  found  in  the 
county,  and  probably  this  is  the  first  authentic  station.  — 
Habenaria  ilbida.  Hills  to  the  south  of  Watendlatli  Tarn ; 
between  the  latter  and  Borrodale,  &c.  —  Carex  rigida.  On 
various  hills,  near  their  summits,  as  Saddleback,  Helvellyn, 
Cireat  End,  Scawfell  Pikes,  Grisedale  Pike,  Grassmoor. 
Mr.  Winch  only  mentions  Skiddaw.  —  Salix  lierb^cea.  Sum- 
mits of  Helvellyn,  Scawfell  Pikes,  Grisedale  Pike,  Grassmoor, 
&c.  —  Rhodlola  r6sea.  Various  rocks  on  Great  End,  Scaw- 
fell Pikes,  Helvellyn,  west  side  of  Grange  Fell,  Grassmoor.  — 
•/uniperus  communis.  Frequent  on  the  hills.  Within  a  few 
feet  of  the  summit  of  Grisedale  Pike,  considered  to  be  2580  ft. 
high.  Winch,  in  his  essay  on  the  distribution  of  plants  in  the 
northern  counties,  mentions  it  as  if  rising  only  to  1500  ft.;  but 
I  saw  it  in  various  places  above  2000  ft.  The  summit  of 
Grisedale  Pike  was  the  highest  station  observed.     In  Forfar- 
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•hire  it  attains  2750  ft.  —  v^spl^nium  septentrioriale.  On  the 
steep  rocks  in  ascending  from  the  Vale  of  Newlands  over 
Grange  Fell  to  Horrodale.  Not  in  Winch's  list.  —  Hymeno- 
ph^llum  Wilson/.  Black  rocks  of  Great  End,  west  side  of 
Grange  Fell,  &c. 


Art.  VII.  A  brief  Notice  of  several  Species  of  EpiphyUous  Fungi 
which  have  been  observed  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  Oxford^  and 
have  not  been  hitherto  generally  known  to  occur  in  Brttainm  By 
Mr.  William  Baxter,  A.L.S.,  Curator  of  the  Botanic  Garden 
at  Oxford. 

Amongst  many  epiphyllous  fungi,  which  I  have  observed 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Oxford,  the  following  are,  I  believe, 
new  to  the  British  cryptogamic  flora. 

Dothidea  -Heraclfei,  Fries  Syst.  Mycol.  v.  2.  pt  2.  p.  566. 
Parasitical  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves  of  /feracl^ti»t 
Sphond^'lium  L.  —  D.  Geranii,  Fries  Syst.  Mycol.  v.  2.  pt.  2. 
p.  558. ;  Loudon's  Hort.  Brit.  p.  458.  On  the  upper  surface 
of  the  leaves  of  Geranium  rotundifblium  L.  Summer  and 
autumn,  common.  — D.  JPraxini,  Fries  Syst.  Mycol.  v.  2. 
pt.  2.  p.  561.  On  the  under  surface  of  the  leaves  of  ^ixinus 
excelsior  L,  In  the  autumn,  not  common.  Shotover  plant- 
ations. Oct.  2.  1826.  —  D.  Potentillee,  Fries  Syst.  Mycol.  v.  2. 
pt.  2.  p.  563.     On  the  leaves  of  Potentilla  r^ptans  L. 

Aster6ma  Prunella^  Purton's  MSS.  Baxter's  Stirpes 
Cryptogama;  Oxonienses,  fasc.  2.  n.  79. ;  Loudon's  Hortiis 
Britannicus,  p.  459.  On  the  leaves  and  stems  of  PrunSUa 
vulgsLris  L.  in  the  spring  and  summer.  In  damp  shady 
places  in  Bagley  Wood,  and  on  Shotover  Hill.  This  very  dis- 
tinct and  beautiful  species  of  Aster6ma  was  first  discovered  by 
Mr.  John  Haines,  of  the  Radcliffe  Library,  who  pointed  it 
out  to  me  in  February,  1824. 

["  My  much  lamented  friend,  the  late  Thomas  Purton,  Esq., 
of  Alcester,  Warwickshire,  an  excellent  botanist,  and  author 
of  the  Midland  Floroy  so  often  referred  to  in  this  work,  named 
it  A.  Prun^llcc.  It  is  by  no  means  uncommon  in  Bagley 
Wood,  principally  upon  such  plants  of  the  Prunella  as  grow 
in  moist  places,  or  on  the  margins  of  rills,  &c.."  (Mr.  Baxter, 
in  No.  xvii.,  for  December,  1833,  oi  \\\s  Illustrations  of  British 
Flowering  Plants^  in  the  text  appertaining  to  Prunella  vul- 
garis Z/.  —  See  a  communication  on  British  plants  by  the  late 
Mr.  Purton  in  this  Magazine  (VI.  57.)*  «/•  ^0 

JSr^siphe  (mildew)  Epilobii  Linky  in  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  6. 
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pt.  1.  p.  102.  On  the  leaves  and  stems  of  Epilobium  hirsu- 
tum  L,  Summer  and  autumn.  —  E.  nitida,  Grev.  MSS. 
Baxt.  Stirp.  Cry  p.  Oxon.  fasc.  2.  n.  97-  On  the  leaves  and 
stems  of  Circae^a  lutetiana  Z#.  In  the  autumn,  Bagley  Wood 
(1826  to  1833). 

Erineum  i^iibi  Link,  in  Willd.  Sp.  PL  v.  6.  pt.  1.  p.  146. 
On  the  under  surface  of  the  leaves  of  /2iibus  macrophyl- 
lus  Weihe,  Bagley  Wood,  summer  and  autumn,  common 
(1832-33).  Mr.  E.  Jenner  of  Brighton  has  found  the  same 
Erineum  about  Windsor.  —  E.  Ian6sum,  Grev.  MSS. ;  Baxt. 
Stirp.  Crypt.  Oxon.  fasc.  I.  n.  49. ;  Loud.  Hort.  Brit.  p.  464-. 
On  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaves  of  the  common  crab  tree 
(Pyrus  Mil  us  L.)  in  Magdalen  College  Water  Walks,  and 
between  Cowley  Marsh  and  Bullington  Green ;  September 
1822  to  1833.  I  believe  these  to  be  the  only  localities  at 
present  known  for  this  new  Erineum. 

Puccinia  Scillkrum,  Grev.  MSS. ;  Baxt.  Stirp.  Crypt.  Oxon. 
fasc.  1.  n.  40.  On  the  leaves  of  Scilla  campanulata  H.  K.j  and 
iScilla  niltans  Sm.,  in  the  Botanic  Garden,  May  (182S  to  1833.), 
common.     On  S,  niitans  Sw.,  on  Shotover  Hill. 

iEcidium  Behenis,  Decand.  Fl.  Fr.  v.  6.  p.  94. ;  Baxt. 
Stirp.  Crypt.  Oxon.  fasc.  2.  n.  90.  Cae^ma  jLychnideirum 
Link,  in  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  6.  pt.  2.  p.  59.  On  the  leaves  and 
stems  of  Sil^ne  inflata  5m.,  in  corn  fields  between  Bullington 
Green  and  Cheyney  Lane,  plentiful.  Aug.  1827. — IE,  qua- 
driBdum,  Decand.  Fl.  Fr.  v.  6.  p.  90.  Caeoma  quadriBdum 
Link,  in  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  6.  pt.  2.  p.  55.  On  the  leaves  and 
leafstalks  of  ^nem6ne  coron^ria,  L.  in  gardens;  not  un- 
common. See  Loud.  Gard.  Mag.  vol.  iii.  p.  490.  —  IE.  y4Vi, 
Grev.  MSS.  On  the  leaves  of  ^rum  maculitum  /..,  Bagley 
Wood,  rare.  Mr.  G.  Gulliver  has  found  the  same  species 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Banbury. 

l/redo  iJyperic6rum,  Decand.  Fl.  Fr.  v.  6.  p.  81.;  Baxt. 
Stirp.  Crypt.  Oxon.  fasc.  1.  n.  42.  Caeoma  JF/ypericorum  Z/iw^, 
in  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  6.  pt.  2.  p.  24.  On  the  under  surface  of 
the  leaves  of  JF/yp6ricum  ^ndrosae^mum  L.  Shotover  Hill,  and 
the  Botanic  Garden,  plentiful.  June  to  September,  1825  to 
18S3.  I,  in  June,  183),  observed  the  same  (7redo  on  the 
leaves  of  //yp6ricum  pulchrum  Z#.,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Rugby  in  Warwickshire.  —  U.  Nicot/aw^,  Purton's  MSS. 
On  the  under  surface  of  the  leaves  of  Nicot/ana  multivalvis 
LindLi  in  the  Botanic  Garden,  September,  1832  and  1833. — 
17.  Statices.  Common  on  the  leaves  of  Stdtice  Armeria  Z.,  in 
the  Botanic  Garden.  I  am  not  aware  that  this  L/redo  is 
noticed  in  any  work  on  cryptogamous  botany.  It  forms 
oblong   rusty-coloured   spots,    surrounded  by  the   ruptured 
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epidermis  of  the  leaf.  Sporidia  globose.— t7.  Behenis  De- 
cand.  Fi.  Fr.  v.  6.  p.  63.  Caeoma  Behenis  Link,  in  Willd. 
Sp.  PI.  V.  6.  p.  27.  On  the  leaves  of  Silene  inflsLta  Sm.,  in  corn 
fields  between  Biillinf^ton  Green  and  Cheyney  Lane^  Aug.  9. 
1 827,  rare.  —  U.  pallida,  Grev.  MSS.  On  the  under  side 
of  the  leaves  of  Conyza  squarrosa  L,<,  in  the  Botanic  Garden. 
Dr.  Greville  informs  me  that  this  [/redo  gi'ows  also  on  So- 
lidago  laevigata  H.  K,  and  Pyr^thrum  macroph^lhim  W. 

William  Baxter. 
Botanic  Garden^  Oxford^  Sept.  Q8.  1833. 


That  true  and  elegant  naturalist,  Hurdis  (an  Oxonian),  was 
he  who  said,  — 


"  Not  a  tree, 


A  plant,  a  leaf,  a  blossom,  but  contains 
A  folio  volume;" 

and  the  proverbiality  his  saying  has  attained  proves  that  the 
truth  of  its  sentiment  is  generally  felt.  Mr.  Baxter  con- 
tributes not  a  little  to  illustrate  its  truth,  not  only  in  the  above 
communication,  but  in  the  cheap  and  excellent  periodical  now 
in  the  course  of  publication,  entitled  Figures  and  Desaiptions 
of  one  Species  in  a  Ge?ius  of  the  Flowering  Plants  of  Britain. 
In  that  work,  a  plurality  of  associations  are  drawn  together 
and  connected  with  each  of  the  plants  figured,  and  among 
tliese  associations,  not  rarely  a  notice,  from  Mr.  Baxter,  of  the 
species  of  fungus  which  have  been  found  to  inhabit  the  plants' 
leaves  and  herbage,  is  supplied.  —  J.  D. 

The  common  Berbeny  (Berber  is  vulgaris  L.)  is  perfectly  harm- 
less to  the  Crops  of  Wheat  which  may  grow  near  it.  (VI.  S67.) 
—  To  Mr.  Babington*s  pertinent  practical  fact  (VI.  367.  )> 
illustrative  of  this  assertion,  I  would  add,  that  the  parasitic 
fungus  which  diseases  the  leaves  of  the  berberry  is  ^cidium 
BerbSridis  Persoon,  and  is  in  species  and  genus  most  distinct 
from  the  parasitic  fungus,  Puccinia  Graminis  Persoon^  which 
is  frequently  found  infesting  the  herbage  of  crops  of  wheat. 
A  figure  of  ^cidium  Berberidis  is  given  in  Loudon's  Ency^ 
clopa:dia  qfPlants^  p.  1045.  No.  16676*. ;  and  one  of  Puccinia 
Graminis  in  p.  104<7*  No.  16710.  In  hedgerows  around  corn 
fields  in  some  neighbourhoods,  plants  of  the  berberry  are  not 
rare  (by  Shaker's  Lane,  near  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  as  one  in- 
stance) ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  charging  on  the  berberry 
the  diseasing  of  the  wheat,  or  other  corn,  which  has  grown  near 
it,  has  arisen  from  the  likely  case  of  the  berberry  being  infested 
with  its  parasitic  fungus,  the  ^cidium  Berberidis  Pers.,  at  the 
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time  the  herbage  of  the  wheat  has  been  infested  with  its  para- 
sitic fungus,  the  Puccinia  Graminis;  a  coincidence  which,  it  is 
presumed,  ought  rather  to  be  interpreted  as  pointing  to  certain 
foregone  conditions  of  the  atmosphere  or  soil,  which  promoted 
the  growth  and  multiplication  of  the  respective  funguses  con- 
temporaneously, each  in  its  own  appropriate  soil,  the  leaves  or 
herbage  of  the  kind  of  plant  in  and  on  which  it  flourishes. 
That  the  fungus  of  the  leaves  of  berberry  can  grow  on  the 
herbage  of  wheat,  or  the  fungus  of  the  herbage  of  wheat  on 
the  leaves  of  berberry,  is  an  idea  which  the  conclusions  of 
science  wholly  repudiate.  The  first  origin  of  the  funguses, 
and  their  appointed  agency,  must  be  deemed  identical,  in  time 
and  source,  with  those  of  the  largest  of  plants.  —  J.  D. 


Art.  VIII.  A  Description  of  a  Fossil  Vegetable  of  the  Family  Fu' 
cbtdes  in  the  Transition  Rocks  of  North  America,  and  some 
Considerations  in  Geology  connected  xoith  it.  By  R.  C.  Taylor, 
Esq. 

The  accompanying  drawing  represents  an  interesting  fossil 
which  abounds  in  certain  parts  of  the  transition  series  in 
Pennsylvania.  This  plant  was  noticed,  for  the  first  time,  in 
1831,  under  the  name  of  Fucoides  alieghaniensis,  by  Dr. 
Harlan,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences 
of  Philadelphia, 

Dr.  Harlan's  description  of  this  fossil  i^cus  is  so  applicable 
to  the  specimen  before  me,  that  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  con- 
densing his  account.  *^  It  presents  one  of  the  richest  spe- 
cimens of  vegetable  organic  remains  that  have  hitherto  come 
under  my  notice.  Not  only  is  the  surface  of  the  stone 
crowded  with  the  forms  of  this  plant,  but  they  lie  upon  each 
other  three  or  four  layers  deep,  as  is  demonstrated  by  a  hori- 
zontal fracture.  They  project  in  bold  relief  from  the  surface, 
with  their  distal  extremities  disposed  in  every  direction ;  they 
appear  to  have  been  of  different  ages,  and  vary  in  size, 
accordingly,  from  2  in.  to  5  in.  in  length,  the  largest  being 
eight  tenths  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  In  breadth  they  vary 
from  one  to  five  tenths  of  an  inch ;  they  are  generally 
gently  arched  from  the  base  towards  the  apex,  and  more  or 
less  recurved  at  top;  in  every  instance  the  apex  is  curved 
downwards,  and  sinks  into  the  stone.  The  superior  surface 
of  both  the  stalk  and  branches  is  cylindrical,  transversely 
wrinkled  by  irregular  channels,  and  marked  by  a  longitudinal 
and  depressed  line.  The  digitations  or  branches  are  all  com- 
pressed laterally  as  well  as  uie  stalk,  and  are  fasciculated  or 
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closely  applied  side  by  side  at  the  commencement,  and  gra- 
dually diverge  towards  their  distal  extremities. 

*'  In  every  case  the  stalks  divide  into  two  or  more  branches ; 
the  latter  are  more  or  less  wrinkled,  apparently  according  to 
age,  the  rugae  being  more  or  less  obsolete  in  the  largest,  pro- 
foundly developed  in  the  smaller  or  younger  specimens.  The 
plants  are  fractured  in  many  ))1aces  and  in  various  directions ; 
but  the  fractured  portions  do  not  display  any  evidence  of 
organisation  ;  nor  is  there  any  appearance  of  leaves,  nervures, 
or  fructification." 

I  believe  that  a  fossil  of  this  description  has  not  been 
noticed  in  any  part  of  the  transition  series  in  Great  Britain  ; 
yet,  as  some  traces  may  be  discovered  through  the  aid 
afforded  by  an  accurate  illustration,  I  am  induced  to  transmit 
some  further  notice  of  this  fossil  plant  and  of  its  geological 
position. 

Mr.  De  la  Beche  enumerates  two  or  three  species  of  Fu- 
coides  in  the  grauwacke  group  of  Europe.  How  near  they 
may  approach  to  the  fossil  which  is  so  strikingly  character- 
istic of  a  part  of  the  same  group  in  North  America,  I  have  no 
present  means  of  ascertaining.  The  two  species  found  in  the 
transition  limestone  of  Canada  are  dissimilar  to  the  Fucoides 
alleghaniensis. 

The  aggregate  thickness  of  the  grauwacke  group  is  enor- 
mous in  Pennsylvania;  its  breadth  being  about  120  miles,  and 
its  stratification  being  inclined  at  a  very  high  angle,  and  often 
approaching  to  verticality,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  entire 
mass  averages  forty-five  degrees.  I  have  examined  a  large 
portion  of  this  in  detail,  and  have  constructed  a  transverse 
section  of  about  seventy  miles,  from  which  it  appears  that  in 
about  half  this  breadth  the  inclination  of  the  rocks  is  towards 
the  Alleghany  chain,  and  in  the  other  portion  it  is  reversed. 
On  the  details  of  the  sulK)rdinate  portions  of  this  group  it  is 
not  my  intention  to  enlarge.  It  is  sufficient  to  observe,  gene- 
rally, that  thev  consist  of  arenaceous,  slaty,  and  limestone 
rocks,  subdivided  into  innumerable  varieties  of  siliceous  and 
argillaceous  beds,  conglomerates,  shales,  clays,  marbles,  flinty 
slate  and  flinty  limestone ;  and  include  numerous  coal  seams, 
both  of  anthracite  and  of  the  quality  which  may  be  termeil 
bituminous  anthracite,  and  large  deposits  of  iron,  both  argil- 
laceous and  haematitic. 

The  surface  of  this  region  is  broken  into  an  infinite  number 
of  sandstone  ridges  and  limestone  valleys,  all  running  parallel 
with  the  mountain  chain  of  the  Alleghany. 

These  ridges  are  generally  700  or  800  feet  above  the 
valleys,  and  are  incapable  of  cultivation.     They  are  covered. 
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to  the  thickness  of  from  10  to  100  feet,  with  huge  blocks  of 
sandstone.  Upon  their  steep  sides  few  traces  of  vegetable  soil 
exist ;  yet  the  oak,  the  chestnut,  the  pines,  and  several  other 
trees,  have  obtained  a  firm  footing,  and  have  extended  over 
the  loftiest  crests.  Embarrassed  with  this  accumulaUon  of 
debris,  the  geologist  seeks,  almost  in  vain,  for  some  exposed 
&ce,  some  unencumbered  surface,  to  determine  the  arrange- 
ment and  structure  of  these  vast  and  singularly  prolonged 
masses.  He  finds  as  much  difficulty  in  viewing  the  details  of 
their  geological  features,  as  in  obtaining,  from  amidst  the 
ancient  forests  which  overshadow  them,  an  uninterrupted  view 
of  the  wide-spread  landscape  beneath  his  feet. 

1  have  observed  Fucciides  alleghaniensis,  at  points  1 50  miles 
remote  from  each  other,  in  the  sandstone  ridges  that  occur 
parallel  with  the  eastern  side  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains ;  but 
nothing  resembling  them  can  be  detected  in  the  intermediate 
limestone  valleys.     The  subject  of  my  sketch  (j^.  6.)    was 


derived  from  the  vicinity  of  this  place  [Lewistown],  on  the 
banks  of  the  Juniata  River,  and  in  the  same  district  from 
which  Dr.  Harlan's  specimen  was  procured.  Dettiched 
fragments,  rolled  from  the  mountains,  and  fallen  slabs,  exhi- 
biting fine  specimens  of  this  fossil,  are  nut  unfreqnently  met 
with  amidst  the  talus  of  ihe  ridges ;  but  it  is  only  very  recently 
that  the  beds  in  which  it  occurs  in  situ  came  under  my  observ- 
ation. Under  the  conviction  that  these  vegetable  strata  have 
hitherto  escaped  geological  notice,  I  proceed  to  detail  some 
circumstances  relating  to  their  position. 

After  passing  Lewistown,  the  Juniata  flows  easterly,  fo*- 
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Alvmt  %v%  mile^,  throagh  ^  the  Narrows;"  that  is»  in  a  deep 
narrow  trough  l)etireen  the  two  sandstone  ridges  of  Siade 
Moiiritain  tkixA  Rbck  Log  Mountain ;  having,  for  the  nioat 
part,  \¥SiTeAy  %pfu:e  ffir  its  channeL  llie  great  western  torn- 
pike  rfj«tf\  nml  the  Pennsylvania  Canal  also  pass  through  this 
ravine;  lieing,  for  Mime  distance,  excavated  out  of  the  base  of 
the  fK^rtherri  ridge,  called  Shade  Mountain.  In  consequence 
of  tUfA^.  public  works,  many  of  the  inferior  strata  are  here 
exf>^'S^^I ;  and  although,  in  the  aggregate,  they  do  not  com* 
pr»!4^  a  thirtieth  part  of  the  entire  elevation,  they  are  highly 
int#;r^4rir»g,  in  dinplaying  beds  of  fossil  Fuci  in  unexpected 

I'h^'M'  1>#'/J4,  where  I  first  saw  them  extensively  intersected, 
(-4^t%Ut  //f  fine«graincd  compact  white  sandstone;  interstrati- 
ftpil  with  grf!^ni\h  argillaceous  seams,  and  some  laminae  of 
hf;»/  k  ^hal^,  Uith  ciintaining  mica.  Upon  the  upper  surfaces 
f4  ^he  argilifir/'^His  slabs  arc  disposed  innumerable  groups  of 
FM/old«!«.  ^Ikivi!  these  layers,  other  courses,  covered  with 
tUr.  ^titu*'.  f/^ftil  plant<»,  could  Ix;  traced  obscurely ;  while  masses 
44  hftrd  ^arMUtohf,  whrise  figured  surfaces  bore  rude  resem- 
ip\t»tus4i  Ur  thi!  (h;thic  tritccry  of  ancient  sculpture,  had  evi- 
il'^rifly  fflllen  from  much  more  elevated  sites. 

I'urAuifig  the  examination  farther  eastward,  the  beds  of 
Fifro/dr«  were  ngain  laid  bare,  by  the  canal  excavations,  to 
fhi;  hdglit  of  ftOlis  alN^vc  the  Juniata.  Here  I  counted  seven 
t'49uri^%  <if  them,  comprised  within  the  thickness  of  4ft.  Among 
the  lower  bedM  are  some  of  white  clierty  sub-crystalline  sand- 
Mom*,  and  others  a)mpohed  of  micaceous  schistose  sandstone, 
«vhoM*  up|HTr  hurfiKHtN  were  traversed  by  another  species  of 
I'lK iiiil«*S  diMinguihIied  by  their  long  curving  stalks;  whilst 
upon  other  nrgilliic4roiiM  slabs  a  third  description  of  fossil  Ftici 
rroftned  eiuli  other  in  straight  lines,  resembling  network.  It 
miiy  be  renmrked,  that  no  casts  of  shells,  nor,  indeed,  any 
otiirr  orgimie  body,  occur  with  these  deposits. 

At  another  point,  three  miles  eastward  of  that  where  I  com- 
nienr«Ml  tracing  the  /'\Wus  beds,  numerous  seams  of  fine  white 
natuUtonc*,  M*parato(l,  as  before,  by  thin  courses  of  micaceous 
inhale  and  rlay,  are  exposed.  Some  idea  of  the  rapid  succes- 
Hion  of  v«*gi*table  deposits  will  be  conveyeil,  when  it  is  men- 
tionrd  that  eight  or  ten  were  numbered  within  the  space  of 
fi  fl.,  some  ol  them  not  excoeiling  1  in.  thick.  The  surface 
of  Shade  Mountain  is  too  much  obscured,  by  its  thick  covering 
of  coarse  debris,  to  enable  an  examination  of  its  structure  to 
be  satisfactorily  pursued;  but  ihorc  is  reason  to  conceive  that 
these  fossils  iHXHir  at  various  elevations,  besides  those  of  which 
I   have  s|H»kiMi.     I   have   observovl  them    at  100  ft.,   150  ft., 
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and  at  500  ft.  above  the  Juniata ;  and  specimens  have  even 
been  obtained  from  the  summit. 

The  strata  I  have  enumerated  dip  towards  the  north-west 
generally  ;  but  local  derangements  have  occasioned  some  par- 
tial curvatures  and  arching  of  the  inferior  strata,  so  as  to 
occasion  a  variation  from  30°  N.W.  to  6QP  S.  The  valley  of 
the  Juniata  is  remarkable  for  the  singular  contortions,  on  a 
large  scale,  of  the  strata  upon  its  banks. 

Lower  down  the  Narrows  succeeds  a  variety  of  argillaceous 
beds,  which  furnish  the  flagstones  for  the  side  pavements  of 
the  town  of  Lewistown.  Tiie  surfaces  of  these  pavements 
are  covered  with  irregular  protuberances,  evidently  of  vege- 
table origin,  and,  probably,  another  species  of  fossil  ^Igse. 
Beyond  this  point  another  series  of  strata  occurs.  These 
consist  of  red  sandstones,  interlaced  with  numerous  veins  of 
white  quartz,  and  conglomerates  of  granulated  quartz,  inter- 
mixed with  fragments  of  red  micaceous  slate.  Even  these 
rocks  occasionally  exhibit  coarse  impressions  and  casts  of 
Fucoides.  To  these  succeed  thick  deposits  of  black  shale, 
having  no  trace  of  organic  remains. 

The  strata  which  I  have  thus  briefly  enumerated,  although 
they  form  but  an  insimiiflcant  fraction  of  this  immense  series, 
present  matter  for  the  consideration  of  the  speculative  na- 
turalist. It  has  been  seen  that  here  occur  many  alternating 
beds  of  Fucoides,  and,  probably,  several  species  of  these 
fossil  plants.  Hence  may  be  inferred  the  existence,  at  various 
epochs,  of  so  many  separate  surfaces,  on  which  vegetation 
flourished  at  the  bottom  of  an  ancient  ocean.  We  thus  ascer- 
tain that,  in  those  remote  times,  there  were  frequent  successions 
of  these  remarkable  submarine  plants,  and  many  renewals  of 
the  argillaceous  surfaces  upon  which  they  took  root.  But  it 
does  not  appear  that  the  consequence  of  these  frequent 
changes  was  the  obliteration  or  destruction  of  the  organic 
forms  of  the  vegetation  so  overwhelmed.  The  entire  series, 
from  the  lowest  Sed  even  to  the  highest,  appear  to  retain  their 
original  distinctness  of  outline. 

in  the  phenomena  of  deposition,  and  of  recurring  vegeta- 
tion we  may,  perhaps,  trace  some  circumstances  analogous  to 
the  formation  of  coal  beds. 

The  figure  which  illustrates  this  article  represents  a  group 
of  Fucoides,  on  a  scale  somewhat  less  than  half  their  actual 
proportions  [the  drawing  was  about  an  inch  too  wide  for  our 
page].  An  assemblage  of  these  groups,  ornamenting  the  sur- 
faces of  large  slabs,  in  clear  relief,  forms  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable fossil  productions  of  this  continent.  Imagine  beds  of 
these  Fucoides  miles  in  extent,  deposited,  or  rather  accumu- 
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markings,  presenting  a  strong  analogy  to  those  of  fossil  plants ; 
and  I  may  venture  to  say  that,  if  casts  had  been  taken  from 
them,  they  would  have  been  mistaken  for  real  specimens  of 
these  interesting  remains. 

The  plants,  when  chosen  for  examination,  were  old,  and  of 
extremely  luxuriant  growth.  The  stems  bad  acquired  the 
size  of  a  man's  arm,  and  were  about  five  feet  in  height.  They 
were  withdrawn  from  the  hot-house  during  a  sharp  frost,  by 
which  they  were  soon  killed.  The  leaves  oropped  off,  leaving 
the  rudiment  more  prominent  and  perfect  than  when  their 
removal  happened  by  natural  decay.  Afler  the  death  of  the 
plants,  they  were  kept  in  the  mould  they  occupied,  and  placed 
in  a  shaded  situation,  where  decomposition  was  allowed  to 
proceed  slowly  for  the  space  of  two  years.  During  dry  seasons 
they  were  occasionally  watered,  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
stems  was  scooped  out  so  as  to  admit  moisture  in  the  interior 
soft  parts  when  required :  thus  a  partial  fermentation  was  con- 
tinued until  the  meduUaiy  substance  became  dissolved. 

The  first  change  observable  in  the  appearance  of  the  epi- 
dermis was  a  disposition  to  form  regular  ridges  or  risings  in 
the  interstices  between  the  marks  left  by  the  leaves  and  sub- 
spinous nerve  near  them,  preserving  a  reticulated  pattern. 
The  hardness  of  the  ligneous  centre  resisted  decay  for  a  long 
time,  and  allowed  the  cortical  covering  to  form  its  pattern 
with  considerable  exactness ;  and  at  last,  by  its  own  shrink- 
ing, and  the  want  of  farther  resistance  from  the  nerve  of 
spme  and  leaf,  the  covering  contracted  in  a  longitudinal 
direction,  leaving  the  end  of  the  wood  projecting  beyond  the 
upper  part  of  the  plant. 

The  following  drawings  of  the  plants,  taken  at  different 
stages  of  decay,  will  be  better  understood  than  a  lengthened 
description. 

Fig.  7.  represents  the  common  appearance  of  the  stem, 
deprived  of  its  leaves,  before  decay ;  the  tubercle  and  rudi- 
ment of  the  leaf,  in  quincuncial  order,  scarcely  rising  above 
the  epidermis. 

Fig.  8.  This  figure  shows  the  first  angular  depression 
round  the  tubercle  and  leaf,  caused  by  the  shrinking  of  the 
interior  parts  of  the  plant :  the  dried  state  of  the  cortex 
opposing  the  contraction  of  its  circumference. 

Fig.  9.  is  part  of  the  same  stem,  contracting  more  equally 

downwards,    it   having  been  more   under  the   influence  of 

moisture  than  the  lower  end.     It  had  now  commenced  a 

wavy  and  rhomboidal  cancellated  figure,  the  elevated  ridges 

preserving  an  almost  united  wavy  line  from  top  to  bottom. 

Fig.  10.     The  same  as  the  last  figure,  having  now  attained 
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a  more  decided  p&ltern,  Iiy  the  completing  of  the  above-staled 
rhomboidal  depressions,  which  had  been  assisted  by  a  \aaa- 
tudinal  cut  of  a  knife,  and  the  careful  removal  of  the  woody 
centre. 


Fig.  11.  Other  parts  of  the  plant  produced  this  p 
It  appeared  that  the  spinous  processes  in  the  interior  had 
resisted  the  vertical  contraction  of  the  cortex.  Here  the 
spaces  retained  an  oblong  form,  having  the  elevated  ridges 
prominent,  though  not  united  throughout  their  diagonal 
direction,  but  breaking  into  distinct  approximate  coniparU 
ments,  much  in  the  same  manner  as  those  in  the  PhyUUithiw 
cancelliktus.  (^.  21.) 

Fig.  1 2.  'Ilie  most  general  appearance  of  the  plants,  where 
contraction  was  carried  on  more  equally  from  both  ends  of 
the  branch.  The  elevated  ridges  surrounding  the  compart- 
ments had  now  become  dir  and  bard,  and  might  be  said  to 
have  arrived  at  the  state  of  hay. 

Fig.  15.  is  a  vertical  section  of  a  branch,  to  show  the  lig- 
neous centre,  or  woody  stem,  in  a  fresh  state. 

Fig.  14.  The  same  after  decay  had  commenced.  The 
woody  centre,  in  contracting,  had  produced  lengthened  Icoenge- 
shaped  elevations,  retaining  the  spmous  processes  rather  pro- 
minent. 
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Fig.  15.  A  longitudinal  section  of  a  branch,  to  show  the 
disposition  or  the  medulla,  or  pith,  in  the  ligneous  centre, 
where  it  forms  transverse  cells:  the  cortical  cells  or  layers^ 
running  in  a  vertical  manner,  are  traversed  by  the  spinous 
nerve  which  produced  the  elevations  in  the  epidermis. 

f>g.  16.  represents  the  base  of  the  stems  of  old  plants. 
The  epidermis  becomes  hard  and  leather-like,  and  is  generally 
ruptured  by  the  enlargement  of  the  subspinous  elevations.  In 
the  case  under  consideration,  it  formed  lozenge-shaped  open- 
ings round  each  tubercle,  and  retained  a  slight  remain  of  the 
impression  left  by  the  original  leaf  across  the  tubercle. 

Fig,  17,  In  this  Iftst  figure  decomposition  bad  ai&cted  the 
interior  so  as  to  enable  the  cortical  covering  to  sink  between 
the  stiff  prominent  spines,  which  resisted  decay  with  greater 
obstinacy ;  thus  forming  rhombic  compartments  in  a  reversed 
order  to  what  had  taken  place  in  the  younger  branches,  as 
seen  iajig.  II. 

A  greater  varie^  of  figures  might  have  been  produced, 
but  <u  many  were  the  some  in  character,  iinder  a  few  modi- 
fications, and  in  progress  of  decay,  I  have  chosen  the  most 
decided  patterns  on^.  Some  interior  changes  in  Uie  epi- 
dermis, cutis,  and  ligneous  centre  presented  ver^  r^ular 
markings  during  the  progress  of  decomposition  and  desic- 
cation. 

Fig.  1 8.,  taken  from  the  inside  surface  of  the  epidermis  of 
the  largest  stem,  will  suffice  to  show  the  various  changes 
exhibited  by  a  single  plant:  in  this  case  the  cortical  parts, 
under  the  epidermis,  hod  separated  in  macerating,  and  left  it 
at  Itber^  to  produce  this  pattern,  although  the  exterior 
surface  was  not  much  altered  from  the  rest  ol  the  plant. 

In  this  figure  the  hollows  were  numerous  and  deeply  marked. 
Over  each  a  transverse,  sharp,  wavy,  elevated  line  passed  in 
regular  succession;  undoubtedly  formed  after  its  separation 
from  tlie  rest  of  the  planL     These  lines  were  not  marked  on 
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the  outside  of  the  epidermis,  nor  were  they  at  all  visible  on 
the  remains  of  the  soil  part  which  had  been  in  contact  with  it. 

^^.  19.  is  a  portion  of  the  stem,  or  lignum,  &oia  which, 
when  perfectly  dry,  its  bark  has  been  removed  by  peeling.  It 
formed  a  hard  and  touch  cylinder,  of  moderate  thickness, 
the  longitudinal  striee  beins  only  interrupted  by  the  slightly 
elevated  spots  which  held  the  spinous  nerves  as  they  emerged 
from  the  wood,  and  then  passed  through  the  bark,  where  they 
formed  the  external  rugse.  That  part  of  the  bark  which 
immediately  covered  the  wood  retained  the  same  impressions 
on  its  surface,  but  that  in  contact  with  the  epidermis  had 
large  tubercles  corresponding  with  the  outside  of  the  plant; 
but  in  no  case  did  thb  portion  of  the  bark  exhibit  a  pattern 
dissimilar  from  it. 

In  fossil  plants -it  has  been  remarked  that  the  same  species 
may  appear  under  three  different  states;  such  as  are  produced 
by  the  epidermal,  cortical,  and  ligneous  configurations :  tlie 
first  and  the  last  differing  much  from  each  other ;  and,  as 
Mr.  Parkinson  states,  "  it  is  only  close  observation  that  d«ter^ 
mines  that  it  originates  from  the  same  plant." 

Assuming  tliat  fossil  succulent  plants  have  undergone 
changes  similar  to  those  here  represented,  either  before  tbcy 
were  lodged  in  their  matrix,  or  when  so  embedded,  it  will  be 
easily  perceived  that  one  species  may  appear  under  several 
aspects  difficult  to  determine.  It  is  not  improbable  that, 
during  the  progress  of  maceration  in  the  matrix,  a  varie^  of 
circumstances  msy  have  occurred  to  favour  these  changes  and 
variations. 

In  contrasting  these  observations  with  what  is  visible  in  the 
submarine  peat  found  in  these  islands,  many  indications  point 
out  a  similar  decomposition  to  be  going  on ;  and  although 
these  trees  and  vegetables  have  been  buried  many  centuries, 
and  are  of  a  different  description  from  those  under  notice,  yet 
they  exhibit  changes  nearly  as  difficult  to  recognise. 
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On  referring 
to  Parkinson's 
Outlines  of  O- 
rTfctol(^  (the 
only  work  near 
at  hand  on  the 
subject),  he 
there  states, 
when  treating 
of  the  Phytfr 
lithus     verrii' 

__ c6sus(/g.20.), 

*  that  this  fossil  was  a  plant  of  the  succulent  tribe,  differing 
from  vegetables  of  the  present  world  by  its  containing  a  more 
solid  part  within  its  succulent  substance,  from  which  proceeded 
a  delicate  organ isation,  by  which  a  communication  was  pre^ 
served  with  the  external  surface."  He  further  adds :  —  "It 
also  appears  that  the  species  of  this  genus,  distinguished  by 
tbeir  characteristic  markings,  may  have  been  numerous ;  that 
the  different  situations  in  which  tne  internal  part  is  found  in 
different  fossils  are  attributable  to  the  resokitlon  of  the  ten- 
derly organised  intermediate  part,  connecting  the  included 
substance  with  the  surface,  and  to  the  other  accidents  depend- 
ent on  partial  and  irregular  decomposition,  pressure,  and 
distortion,  occurring  during  its  passage  from  the  vegetable  to 
the  mineral  kingdom." 

M.   Steinhauer   has  also  remarked,   in  speaking  of  the 
Phyt61ithu8  cancellatus  (^.  21.),  "  that  the  first  or  epidermal 


configuration  is  formed  of  rhombs,  divided  by  lines  forming 
a  network  in  a  manner  difficult  to  express  by  drawings  or 
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description,  which  leares  che  rhombs  still  approxhmaim i"^  he 
ajipin  adds; —  ^*  In  the  ligneous,  the  cnncpjliited  appearance  if 
here  entire^  losiy  the  surface  Is  slightly  striated,  with  a  scarcely 
perceptible  rising  under  the  central  ridge,  and  a  mwionf  birt 
distinct  raised  dot  in  the  place  of  ihe  depression  in  tiic  epider- 
mis. It  has  all  the  appearance  of  a  peeled  plant,  which  had 
been  furnished  with  small  branches  or  spines  in  qnincnnciBi 
order***  M.  Stein  hauer  also  remarks,  ^  that  these  plants 
were  furnished  in  the  centre  with  a  pith  of  a  scnictare 
ing  from  the  surrounding  wood  or  cellular  substance^ 
dense  and  distinct  at  the  older  end  of  the  plant." 

Comparing  these  statements  wiih  the  appearance  of  the 
plants  under  review,  a  strong  analc^  will  be  obserred  be- 
tween them,  tending  in  some  degree  to  elucidate  this  ofascare 
subject,  anci  bringing  their  variety  of  configurations  nearer  to 
our  minds.  It  may  be  found  interesting  to  those  who  have 
not  examined  the  different  states  of  the  same  plant  while 
under  decay,  and  may  prevent  the  multiplying  the  number  of 
species,  whose  only  difference,  perhaps,  exists  in  the  ciegrees 
of  decomposition  of  the  same  planL 

Ouern^eifyjanmary^.  1833. 


Art.  X.  A  I4Mu  of  some  important  Geologieal  Diteaneriet  mi 
nUhnflfm  Cf^m,  I^cestershtre ;  voith  ObsercatioKs  on  the  Na» 
turf!  of  their  Kelation  to  the  modem  System  of  Geology.  By 
Jio%r9n  HoLDSwoRTH,  Esq. 

In  rm)tf!mp)ftting  tho  numerous  theories  of  the  earth's  struc- 
f  iiro  nrid  mntorinls,  which  have  from  time  to  time  been  advanced 
by  rricri  (»f  prof<Miri(l  minds,  one  cannot  but  be  struck  with  the 
difirropnnry  (if  fh<>.s<;  ideas  and  opinions  which,  like  the  ebul- 
litiofiQ  of  fniuy,  have  Kuccessively  triumphed  and  radiated  with 
nn  f'iriil^('nt  brightness  until  the  discovery  of  some  new,  some 
•tifriplf*  inirxpectod  liirt,  Ronie  sad  reality,  has  consigned  them, 
\u  mirci'iMioii,  to  oblivion. 

Miirif,  very  iinirli«  liowcvcr,  lins  undoubtedly  been  achieved ; 
rfiMifv  liiiiiitioiiR  disi-ovrrioN  hiive  bi^cti  made,  and  many  sur- 
iiriv-ing  tnitim  Imvr  Im'*mi  ostiibli.slicrd,  by  die  meritorious  exer- 
liniiM  of  till*  si'lrntiiir,  lis  is  sniliciently  exemplified  in  the 
itinili'iii  *4V>iti»ni  ofgroloixy*  'V\^\^  system,  however,  notwith- 
^tiniirnii;  it  i*t  nnnurnnnrrd  by  many  of  the  most  scientific 
I  hrn  'irti'i  »*  ol  tlir  \\^k\  \\\\\\  be  flu*  from  the  climax  of  perfection  ; 
mid  tin*  \vnitn«  st  advocates  ot*  it  even  admit  that  it  is  liable  to 
nuniv  weighty  t^bjections.  IiuUhhI,  the  complex,  the  multi- 
lantMi«,  tile  extiaoidinnry  diversity  everywhere  observable  in 
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the  terraqueous  arcana  of  nature,  laugh  at  the  poverty  of  our 
ideas,  and  mock  the  futile  efforts  of  man  to  reduce  them  to 
inrstem,  or  to  effect  anything  approaching  to  a  faithful  delinea- 
tion of  so  mighty,  so  mystiod  and  magnificent  a  prototype. 

Notwithstanding  this,  there  are  certain  individuals  who,  in 
their  anxiety  to  preserve  inviolate  adopted  principles  and  pre- 
conceived notions,  treat  with  disdain  or  levity  such  actual  cir- 
cumstances as  do  not  happen  to  accord  with  their  prepos- 
sessions, and  thereby  evince  a  disposition  to  give,  rather  than 
to  receive,  the  laws  of  nature.  Certain  geological  discoveries 
which  I  have  recently  made  in  thb  district,  and  of  which  a 
short  account  is  published  in  Taylor's  London  and  Edin- 
burgh  Philosophical  Magazine  and  Journal  of  Science^  vol.  iii. 
p.  76.  112.,  18S3),  have  met  with  instances  of  this  kind  of  re- 
ception ;  and  on  this  account,  as  well  as  by  the  advice  of  some 
eminent  literati  who  have  examined  the  discoveries,  I  am  in- 
duced to  solicit  the  farther .  attention  of  the  unprejudiced 
scientific  to  them  and  to  their  bearing  on  the  existing  system 
ofgeolog}\ 

This  svstem  originated  in  the  labours  of  Mr.  Wm.  Smith, 
an  English  surveyor,  who  in  1790  published  his  Tabular 
VieXDS  of  the  British  Strata ;  in  which  he  proposed  a  classi- 
fication of  the  secondary  formations  in  the  west  of  England, 
and  contended  that  the  order  of  different  groups  is  never  in- 
verted, and  that  these  groups  may  be  identified  at  very  dis- 
tant points,  by  the  presence  within  them  of  fossils  of  a  deter- 
minate structure,  peculiar  to  each.  According  to  the  order  of 
superposition  and  marks  of  identification  prescribed  by  Mr. 
Smith  (admitting  the  infidlibility  of  the  latter  in  the  present 
case),  it  appears,  fi'om  the  occurrence  of  the  Gryphas^'a  in- 
cfirva  and  Pentacrinites  Brikreus  in  the  site  of  my  trial  for 
coal,  that  it  is  in  the  stratum  which  science  denominates  lias, 
and  is  situated  about  five  miles  from  the  eastern  edge  or  ex- 
tremity of  the  red  marl.  The  last-named  stratum,  according 
to  Mr.  Smith's  doctrine,  reposes  upon  coal  measures,  and  dips 
under  the  lias  clays ;  consequently,  if  Mr.  Smith's  doctrine  be 
true,  and  we  assume  the  undisturbed  presence  of  the  above 
beds  in  this  district,  the  lias  and  red  marl  formations  must  be 
penetrated  before  the  old  coal  formation  can  be  reached.  The 
mean  thickness  of  each  of  the  two  former  strata  is,  according 
to  the  calculation  of  some  geologists,  about  500  ft. ;  the  thick- 
ness varying  extremely  in  different  districts,  even  down  to  six 
or  ten  teet,  and,  in  some  cases,  one  or  both  of  the  beds  are 
entirely  wanting.  At  the  Glutton  Ridge  pits,  the  red  marl 
is,  in  some  places,  thirty  fathoms  deep,  and  hi  others  but  ten. 

I  will  not  stop  here  to  question  the  correctness  of  the  theory 
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*u^H  }»0y^x  v>  ei'ery  distinct  stratum  a  new  order  of  orgaiiic 
^i^c  u^  ^^^\  uj>on  the  unanticipated  &cts  which  my  prao- 
i^>4  dSt#'^  \at\*r,  brought  to  light  in  this  locality ;  but,  in  actiud 
*,^jum^)^^\  » itii  Mr.  Smith's  theory,  I  will  proceed  to  adduce 
i   S^s»  ^  tift^^  vanj  instances  which  have  occurred  in   this 
t^A^wjix,  ^y  tLe  bucoewful  penetration,  even  from  the  sarfaoe 
</  tiA  v^i:i>.  v>  tiM;  carboniferous  strata  or  independent  ooal 
Vs'1^^iA*,^J^.,     tu  ii>btArices:  Paulton  Hill,  near  High  LittletcMiy 
^jr-j%^.^ufjittiUiT*'^  \%  tupped  with  oolite,  beneath   which   is  a 
;^,<  V  inu  ;  lii^fi  tii«:  newer  red  sandstone  or  marl,  and  finally 
XiA  yt^t^ikLW.  ^jr  ousl  seams,  at  a  moderate  depth.     In  another 
^wr  V  r^  tteMS4i  county,  the  thickness  of  these  beds,  which 
in.  iiv^it  v^  o«d,  is  as  follows:  —  Oolite,  6  yards;  lias  53 
%i^<u  :  f^  *jjs#-!,  44  yards:  in  all,  103  yards  to  the  coal  form- 
mv^  .  <yju,  ii  mwflly  accessible  through  these  formations  near 
^.iA  \AAA/i\\i  If  ilk,  and  in  some  parts  of  Wales,  &c«     In  the 
4i'/v««;  ^itfj-Mi^.t9  aft  in  all  others,  .the  various  superstrata  of  the 
4^yx(jfef«^fe  ii/rmation  vary  much  in  thickness,  in  compara- 
01*-:%  tti.ry|t  di»tiincei».     The  Walton  pit,  a  short  distance  east 
^  ^A*iW/!tf  HtkA  near  to  Midsummer  Norton,  descends  through 
titK  f»A  ffTitut\A^  a>ntaining  shaly  limestone,  in  which  fossils 
aiyxifKJ,  anil  through  the  like  order  of  mill  grit,  shale^  and 
MindstcMie,  to  the  depth  of  200  fathoms,  where  the  main  bed 
c/fcoal  occurs*     lliese  instances  sufficiently  demonstrate  the 
protjability  of  the  existence  of  coal  in  this  place,  at  an  obtain- 
atjjc  or  definite  depth,  especially  when  we  take  into  account 
its  proximity  to  the  red  marl  and  newly  discovered  coalfields 
to  the  west,  and  distant  hence  about  fifteen  miles  in  a  direct 
line ;  and,  additional  to  these  considerations,  we  may  reason- 
ably calculate  upon   the  latent   existence,   and   consequent 
assistance,  of  some  of  those  wise  ordinations  of  Providence 
termed  faults,  by  means  of  which  the  coal  of  very  extensive 
fields  is  found  to  be,  in  many  instances,  thrown  near  the  sur- 
face, when  otherwise  it  would,  in  consequence  of  its  natural 
dip,  soon  be  out  of  the  reach  of  the  miner. 

In  the  vicinity  of  these  natural  intersections  (the  consequences 
of  subterranean  convulsions),  vast  stratified  masses,  several  miles 
square,  are  found  to  have  been  upheaved  from  very  consider- 
able depths.  From  among  hundreds  of  instances  of  this  case  on 
record,  I  may  here  adduce  two  or  three  in  illustration :  —  The 
coal  formation  of  Ashby  Wolds  is  a  curiously  denudated  mass, 
entirely  surrounded  by  the  red  marl,  which  (if  it  existed  prior 
to  the  catastrophe)  appears  to  have  fled  from  its  assigned  geo- 
logical destination,  when  the  volcanic  thunders  shook  the  mi- 
neral treasures  of  its  sub-neighbours,  and  summoned  them  to 
approach  nearer  to  the  light  of  heaven.     The  coal  measures  of 
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Tamworth,  and  some  others  in  the  red  marl,  assume  precisely 
the  same  insulated  character ;  but  the  systematist  affirms  that 
these  anomalous  masses  are  peculiar  to  the  red  marl.  Since, 
however,  he  attributes  them  to  igneous  causes,  whose  bounds 
no  lines  of  demarcation  can  prescribe,  whose  power  and 
universality  no  mortal  dare  presume  to  dispute,  may  we  not 
reasonably  infer  that  immense  stratified  masses  have  been 
subjected  to  the  same  mighty  causes,  not  only  throughout  the 
whole  of  this  kingdom,  but  in  the  remotest  regions  of  the 
globe  ?  So  recently  as  the  9th  of  November,  1822,  an  earth- 
quake happened  in  Chile,  South  America,  which  furnishes  an 
amazing  example  of  the.  extensive  effects  of  the  tremendous 
explosive  powers  by  whose  agency  such  awful  catastrophes 
are  operated.  Mrs.  Graham,  who  was  an  eye-witness  of  the 
above,  relates  that,  *^  on  the  morning  of  the  20th,  it  appeared 
that  the  whole  coast,  from  north  to  south,  to  the  distance  of 
above  one  hundred  miles,  had  been  raised  above  its  former 
level ;  at  Valparaiso,  the  alteration  of  level  was  about  three 
feet,  and  at  Quintero  about  four  feet.  She  found  good  reason 
to  believe  that  the  coast  had  been  raised  by  earthquakes,  at 
former  periods,  in  a  similar  manner ;  several  ancient  lines  of 
beach,  consisting  of  shingle  mixed  with  shell,  extending,  in  a 
parallel  direction  to  the  shore,  to  the  height  of  fifty  feet  above 
the  sea."  These  phenomena  may  be  regarded  as  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  the  formations  of  all  ages,  and  as  indicating  the 
most  effective  of  the  numerous  disturbing  causes  by  which  the 
earth's  surface  has  been  affected. 

I  am  prepared  to  show  the  igneous  effects  of  these  revolu- 
tionising catastrophes  in  the  vicinity  of  Billesdon  Coplow.  At 
an  apparent  fault,  which  intersects  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  Coplow  basin,  where  many  of  its  deep  measures  are  pro- 
miscuously thrown  up,  are  found  large  masses  of  fused  mat- 
ter, muscle  shells,  coal,  and  oyster  shells,  in  conglomerated 
masses ;  fragments  of  fir  trees,  partly  carbonised  and  striated 
with  sulphur;  all  evidently  having  been  subjected  to  the 
powerful  action  of  fusible  heat.  From  what  I  have  adduced 
respecting  the  universality  of  lands  uplifted  by  subterranean 
convulsions,  and  from  the  signs  of  these  convulsions  having  at 
some  remote  period  exercised  their  powerful  and  mystical 
effects  in  this  district  also,  is  it  not  reasonable  to  infer  that  im- 
mense anomalous  masses  are  as  likely  to  expand  their  denu- 
dated  bosoms  in  the  centre  of  the  lias  marls,  oolitic,  or  other 
ranges,  as  they  are  well  known  to  do  within  the  limits  of  the 
red  marl  ?  However,  there  can  be  no  necessity  for  resorting 
to  such  violent  hypothesis,  as  the  instances  we  have  quoted 
are  sufficiently  in  point  to  warrant  fully  (with  a  full  and  un- 
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compromised  admission  of  the  undisturbed  order  of  super- 
position of  the  British  series  of  strata)  the  condusioD  tiiat 
coal  may  be  reached  and  worked  to  advantage  from  the  sor- 
&ce  of  the  lias,  and  even  oolitic,  ranges  of  this  kingdom.  But 
however  powerfully  and  clearly  the  mferences  drawn  from  the 
general  laws  of  an  established  science  may  tend  to  justify 
such  a  decision,  the  prudential  calculator  and  nice  observer  of 
nature's  laws  would  certainly  not  feel  himself  justified  in  the 
adoption  of  expensive  practical  experiments  to  prove  the  real 
existence  of  an  object  which  natural  deductions,  derived  from 
theoretical  principles,  had  shown  to  be  probable.  **  No;"  lie 
would  naturally  enough  say,  <<  I  must  first  be  convinced,  by 
indubitable  evidence,  of  the  real  merits  and  stability  of  this 
grand  and  orderly  structure  which  the  inductive  spirit  of 
modem  geology  has  called  into  being;  and  even  then,  before 
I  proceed  to  act  upon  principles  of  so  general  and  comprehen« 
sive  a  character,  I  shall  require  a  mass  of  actual  evidence  (of 
a  local  nature)  perfectiy  analogous  to  those  infallible  criteria 
which  are  known  to  direct  and  reward  the  researches  of  the 
practical  geologist  and  mineral  explorer/'  Such,  I  confess, 
were  the  sentiments  which  dictated  my  examination  for  coal 
strata  in  this  hitherto  untried  district. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  consider  whether  or  not  the  disco- 
veries already  made  are  calculated  to  affect  or  confuse  the 
order  of  superposition  of  the  British  series  of  strata,  so  sys* 
tematically  arranged  by  modern  science,  and  also  endeavour  to 
demonstrate  the  presence  of  valuable  coal  strata  in  this  dis- 
trict, by  exbting  evidence,  of  such  an  incontrovertible  nature 
as,  I  flatter  myself,  cannot  fail  to  remove  the  prejudices  of  the 
most  determined  sceptic. 

The  marlcH  of  identity  by  which  the  respective  formations 
are  di»tingui»hecl,  and  their  geographical  extent  ascertained, 
are,  nj»  I  nave  before  observed,  the  fossil  exuviae  they  indi- 
vidufllly  contain.  Such  being  the  case,  I  would  ask  the 
founders  of  the  existing  system  to  account,  by  reasonable  in- 
fer<mccf»,  for  the  assemblage  here  of  the  Cirrus  aci^tus  of  the 
mountain  limestone;  the  P<^cten  fibr6sus  of  the  under  oolite; 
the  Trigonia  costata  of  the  upper ;  the  Mytilbides  labiatus, 
from  the  chalk  and  superior  strata ;  with  madrepores,  muscles, 
coraU,  and  oysters  from  the  coal  formation,  found,  apparently, 
not  in  the  diluvium  or  adventitious  deposits,  but  in  the  regular 
Ktrntn,  constituting  a  part  and  portion  of  the  ponderous  form- 
ation denominated  lias  ? 

In  relation  to  this  question,  I  shall  here  introduce  an  extract 
from  the  llev.  Mr.  Scutcliffe's  Geology  of  the  Avon  (p.  S*.): — 
«(  With  regard  to  organic  remains,  the  marble,  often  alternating 
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to  magnesian  limestone,  the  shaly  limestone,  and  the  oolite, 
contain  the  genera,  the  families,  and  species  of  shellfish,  ma- 
drepores, coralites,  encrinites,  pentacrinites,  far  beyond  what 
scientific  men  have  attempted  to  distinguish.     Mr.  John 
Walcott  has  very  accurately  painted  and  engraved  about  sixty 
shells,  besides  leeches,  bones,  and  palates ;   Mr.  Sowerby,  in 
his  beautifully  coloured  work  on  shells,  has  published  many 
others :  but  these  do  not  contain  the  fourth  part  of  the  spe- 
cies which  exist  in  gentlemen's  cabinets.    This  science,  which 
merits  the  most  enlightened  classifications  and  the  best  powers 
of  the  pencil,  is  yet  in  a  state  of  infancy.     But  of  seeing  it 
brought  to  perfection  one  can  have  little  hope ;  learned  men 
having  unaccountably  committed  themselves,  by  contending 
that  in  every  fresh  order  of  strata  we  meet  with  an  entire  fresh 
order  of  extraneous  fossils.    It  is  granted,  at  once,  that  we  do 
meet  with  such  order;  for  the  works  of  the  Creator  are  im- 
mense.    We  meet,  also,  with  fresh  plants  in  every  continent. 
Nevertheless,  in  all  these  firesh  orders  of  strata,  we  meet  with 
many  shells  and  plants  found  nearly  in  all  the  other  orders. 
These  are  facts  founded  on  personal  examination  and  the 
severest  scrutinies.    These  are  facts  which  command  the  judg- 
ment, and  must  eventually  supersede  thecontumacy  and  novelty 
of  our  modern  theories.     No  man  will  surely  tell  us  that  the 
belemnites,  the  ammonites,  the  ostracites,  the  trochites,  the 
nautilites,  and  the  gryphites,  found  in  the  lowest  strata  of 
the  alum  shale  of  ^rkshire  are  of  a  totally  different  order 
firom  those  of  the  same  name  in  this  district,  and  in  the  chalk 
and  limestone  ranges  of  the  south  of  England.     I  have  seen 
three  of  the  Yorkshire  ammonites,  which  difier  from  those 
of  the  south ;  one  of  which  had  mouldings  on  the  whole  spiral 
coil,  resembling  the  edges  of  the  oak  leaf." 

Of  vegetable  fossils,  embedded  in  the  same  mass,  many 
occur ;  some  of  a  species  of  fir,  and  of  other  dicotyledonous 
woods;  also  detached  leaflets  of  the  osmund  filicite  upon 
nodules  of  ironstone,  and  other  vesetftble  impressions  upon 
the  sandstones  (found  on  the  spot  where  the  coal  and  its  con- 
comitants crop  out  to  the  surface) ;  which  fossils  are  described 
by  geologists  as  belonging  to  the  old  coal  formation.  To 
these  I  may  add  the  extraordinary  circumstance  of  the  pre- 
sence of  an  immense  number  and  great  variety  of  tropical 
fruits,  with  knots  of  wood,  and  other  vegetable  fossils,  found 
in  a  most  perfect  state,  embedded  in  the  regular  stratifications, 
about  fifleen  feet  from  the  sur&ce  of  the  earth,  and  on  the 
spot  where  the  boring  for  coal  was  performed.  These  fossils 
have  been  pronounced  fruits  of  a  trc^ical  climate  by  many 
eminent  scientific  men  in  London  and  Edinburgh,  where  they 
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superposition   is  never   inverted,   and,   being    countless   in 
number,  her  incalculable  age  is,  of  course,  understood.     But 
the  mind,  in  its  eager  pursuit  after  secondary  causes  (for- 
getting the  First  Great  Cause),  is  speedily  lost  and  confounded 
in  a  labyrinth  of  soaring  conjectures  and  humiliating  reflections; 
and  truly,  then,  "  may  the  sober  walks  of  science  be  said  to 
assume  the  features  of  romance."     But,  if  we  refer  to  the 
sublime  and  consistent  records  of  the   inspired   writer  for 
assbtance,  the  daring  phantasm  of  system  vanishes  into  thin 
air,  under  the   profound  declarations  of  the  sacred   page. 
Moses,  in  speaking  of  the  grand  catastrophe  whose  impetuous 
waters  overwhelmed  the  primitive  world  and  its  inhabitants 
(of  which  event  we  have  such  abundant  evidence),  declares 
that  ^^  the  windows  of  heaven  were  opened,  and  the  fountains 
of  the  great  deep  were  broken  up,"  and  that  **  the  high  hills 
under  the  whole  heavens  were  covered ; "   and  he  furtlfer 
affirms  that  the  great  turmoil  of  waters  ^^  prevailed,"  or,  in 
other  words,  continued  their  impetuous  course,  for  a  space  of 
270  days  around  the  nucleus  of  the  revolving  globe.     Surely 
such  a  mighty  circumfluent  mass  would  be  quite  sufficient  to 
produce,  during  the  above   period   (under  the  energy  and 
guidance  of  Him  whose  ^^  spirit  moved  upon  the  face  of  the 
waters ; "  who  said,  <^  Let  there  be  light,  and  there  was  light ; " 
whose  creative  fiat  willed  all  things  into  being),  the  whole 
of  the  terrestrial  formations,  with  the  peculiarities  ascribed  to 
each ;  all  the  astounding  phenomena  which  the  philosopher 
labours  in  vain  to  define ;  all  the  magnificent  framework  of 
the  world,  so  greatly  to  be  admired  for  the  beauty  and  diver- 
sity of  its  materials,  and  for  the  provident  and  orderly  arrange- 
ment of  its  structure.     The  Rev.  Mr.  Scutcliffe  observes  (in 
his  valuable  geological  essays),  that  ^^  the  Mosaic  theory  of 
stratifying  the  earth,  by  the  long-continued   action  of  tre- 
mendous tides,  is  the  only  one  which  can  correct  the  contra- 
dictory theories  of  geologists,  and  illustrate  the  phenomena  of 
the  stratified  earth."  He  also  remarks,  ^^  that  whatever  earths 
the  impetuous  tides  of  the  deluge  washed  from  one  place, 
they  must,  of  necessity,  deposit  in  another.     This  is  an  inva- 
riable law  of  the  ocean.     Hence,  one  tide  would  bring  gravel 
and  marine  exuviae,  already  worn  by  the  action  of  the  billows 
rolling  on  the  shore  ;  another  would  bring  sand,  and  another 
clay.     But  though  all  alluvial  strata  were  formed  of  the  de- 
tritus of  the  old  earths,  they  would  repeat  the  first  formation, 
by  combination ;  they  would  change  into  a  variety  of  silica, 
rocks,  marli?,  and  minerals;  while  others,  falling  on  more 
neutral  earths,  would  remain  in  thfir  primitive  state.     Thus, 
alS6|  the  deeper  strata  of  the  earth  would  be  laid  on  while  the 
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measures  decline  rapidly  to  the  S.EL ;  bat  in  traversing  the 
lower  grounds,  where  tne  greater  portion  of  them  have  oeen 
actually  proved,  by  boring,  to  lie  in  regular  stratified  order, 
they  dip  but  about  five  inches  in  the  yard  to  the  above  point 
of  the  compass.     In  r^ard  to  the  quantity  of  coal,  I  may 
adduce  the  single  fact  of  the  vestigia  of  certain  of  its  conco- 
mitants, of  considerable  thickness  (say  firom  three  to  eighteen 
feet),  proved  in  the  deep,  being  found  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  longitudinal  line  of  the  bassets,  bearing  a  propor- 
tion short  of  the  coal  vestigia  there  scattered.     R^isoning 
fi-om  this  fiu:t%  in  conjunction  with  coexisting  evidence^  it  is 
demonstrable  to  a  certainty  that  the  latter  are  portions  of 
a  very  considerable  and  valuable  stratum  of  coal,  occupying 
its  individual  station,  as  a  part  of  the  mass  of  stratification 
partially  explored,  and  whose  bassets,  or  vestiffia,  were  evi- 
dently deposited  at  the  same  period  and  by  sunilar  means. 
As  a  concurrent  proof  that  these  vestigia  have  been  carried 
but  an  extremely  short  distance  from  their  respective  beds, 
I  need  only  remind  the  initiated  (who  are  aware  of  the  ex- 
traordinary chafing  or  decomposing  power  which  impetuous 
waters  exert  upon  some  of  even  the  hardest  minerals  brought 
from  any  distance)  that  the  various  freestones,  shales,  coal, 
&C  found  at  the  crop,  are  not  in  the  slightest  degree  worn  by 
attrition :  even  of  the  binds,  which  are  of  an  extremely  fiiable, 
tender,  and  soluble  nature,  I  have  numerous  specimens,  whose 
angles  and  asperities  are  of  the  most  acute  description. 

About  400  yards  beyond  the  first  basset  another  coal 
appears  to  the  day ;  which,  in  some  places,  has  been  discovered 
two  feet  thick,  and  also  accompanied  by  its  immediate  ooo- 

*  An  exactly  analogous  line  of  coal  veit^b,  and  qU  kg  cfmanmtamti^ 
varying  from  about  10  yds.  to  30  yds.  wide,  traverses  the  new  Leicester- 
shire cosdfiddy  in  a  dfrection  due  N.E«  and  8.  W. ;  which  vestigia  are 
thrown  up  to  the  surfiux  throng  the  red  marl  formation ;  a  very  con- 
siderable  thidmess  of  which  entirely  conceals  the  superficies  of  the  sub- 
strata (carboniferous)  orer  a  great  extent  of  ooontry.  The  important  cha- 
racters of  these  bassets  were  first  nodced,  examined,  and  appreciated  by 
Mr.  Wflliamson  (an  experienced  practical  coal  (fiscorerer  and  miner),  who, 
plaong  that  implicit  confidence  in  them  which  experience  m  exactly  similar 


une)  had  taught  htm  to  entertain,  was'thereby 
encouraged  to  Derserere  in  a  long  and  tedious  trial  (by  bormg)  for  coal  m 
Bagworth  Lordship  (made  a  few  hundred  yards  to  the  west  of  the  above 
line),  which,  after  pc&etratina;  through  about  103  yards  of  red  marl,  nlti- 
mirtely  led  to  the  mscorcry  of  the  vast  stores  of  coals  now  working  there ; 
and  other  collieries  subsequently  opened  in  the  immediate  ridnity.  Ac- 
companied by  Bir.' Williamson,  the  cfiscorerer  of  the  above  rt^Mm:^^  f  i^,^ 
recently  traced  and  Tery  miniitely  examined  the  aforenamed  caifaonifeimM 
bassets,  and  found  them,  in  every  peetUiar  and  e$§entiad  darmder,  preckdy 
analogous  to  those  which  trsfcrse  dus  district. 
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facts  are  substalitial  and  stubborn  ones,  I  am  fully  prepared  td 
prove,  and  I  sliall  also  be  most  happy  to  give  ocular  demon- 
stration of  all  that  I  have  advanced  respecting  the  geology  of 
this  neighbourhood* 

In  the  contemplation  of  unanticipated  or  unpalatable  truths, 
the  determined  sceptic  and  uncompromising  systematist  should 
ever  bear  in  mind  that  there  are  many  phenomefia  in  the  mag- 
nificent arcana  of  nature  which  the  accumulated  wisdom  of 
ageS)  even  to  the  end  of  time,  shall  fail  to  demonstrate ;  that 
**  the  book  of  nature,"  as  Bishop  Pontoppidan  observes,  **  con- 
tains many  leaves  which  no  mortal  ever  yet  perused  ;*'  and, 
consequently,  it  behoves  the  votaries  of  system,  who  aim  at 
perfection,  so  to  construct  their  scientific  temples  that  the 
admission  of  any  of  the  unexplored  truths  contained  in  her 
sacred  pages  may  not  sap  their  foundation,  nor  disturb  the 
general  harmony  of  the  structure.  That  this  ifeould  be  a 
nard  task  is  admitted  ;  but,  in  contemplating  the  extreme  jea- 
lousy and  pertinacity  sometimes  evinced  by  the  privileged  few 
who  are  permitted  to  assume  the  banner  of  science,  one  can 
scarcely  resist  the  inclination  to  indulge  in  such  reflections/ 
In  a  complex  subject  like  geolog}',  the  abstruse  disquisitions 
of  the  theoretic  must  ever  remain  subservient  to  the  actual 
discoveries  of  the  practical.  However  at  variance  such  dis- 
coveries may  happen  to  be  with  the  previously  adopted  notions^ 
prevailing  opinions,  or  vested  interests  of  individuals  or  socie- 
ties, they  will  ultimately,  despite  of  every  disparagement,  pre^ 
vailf  and  find  their  way  into  the  stores  of  public  knowledge ; 
where  unshackled  liberal  and  inquisitive  minds  will  appreciate 
them  according  to  their  worth,  and  where,  perchance,  they 
may  occasionally  merit  to  be  received  as  new  data,  whereon 
to  found  speculations  and  enquiries  which  may  ultimately 
tend  to  the  farther  developement  of  science  and  the  extension 
of  national  wealth. 

Coplaw  House,  Leicesteishire,  J.  Holdsworth. 

Nov.  18.  1833. 


The  Geological  Museum  of  Gideon  Mantell^  Esq.y  of  LeweSi 
of  which  an  account  is  given  in  III.  9.  to  17.,  VI.  75.,  is 
about  to  be  transferred  to  Brighton.  Mr.  Mantell,  after 
twenty  years'  extensive  and  successful  practice  in  the  medical 
profession  in  the  eastern  side  of  Sussex,  is  removing  to  Brigh- 
ton; where  we  trust  that,  consistently  with  his  professional 
engagements  there,  he  will  make  some  arrangements  which 
may  allow  scientific  enquirers  to  visit  his  museum,  without  any 
sacrifice  of  his  own  time. — f+f 
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which  extended  through  the  whole  length  of  the  curve.  These 
immense  flashes  reached  nn  altitude  of  80°  or  90°,  and  were 
oflen  divided  into  numbers  of  square  portions,  or  flashes, 
separated  by  broad  dark  lines.  This  singular  phenomenoa 
I  should  judge  to  be  owing  to  the  intervention  of  patches  of 
dense  vapour  between  me  and  the  aurora ;  and,  as  not  a  cloud 
was  visible  during  the  interval  between  the  flashes,  and  as  the 
stai's  preserved  their  brilliancy,  the  height  of  the  aurora  must 
have  been  immense. 

As  a  diagram,  however  rough,  excels  description  in  these 
matters,  I  add  a  slight  sketch  (jf^.  22.)  of  the  appearance 
when  the  square  masses  were  ^ven  off. 


I  think  the  exhibition  was  the  most  splendid  about  10  p.m., 
although  it  continued  very  beautiful  till  after  2  a.  m.  There 
was  not  the  slightest  corresponding  appearance  in  the  south, 
nor  could  I  distinguish  any  sound  I  could  attribute  to  the 
aurora :  in  fact,  the  latter  is  perhaps  hardly  to  be  expected, 
as  the  mean  distance  of  the  aurora  from  the  earth,  as  cal- 
culated from  the  observations  of  twenty  different  philosophers 
in  the  same  century,  is,  according  to  Sir  Richard  Phiilips, 
500  miles;  the  distance  observed  varying  from  100  to  1000 
miles. 

With  respect  to  the  very  remarkable  changes  in  the  weather, 
and  especially  in  the  temperature,  which  immediately  fol- 
lowed this  ceitaiuly  uncommon  exhibition  of  the  aurora  in 
these  latitudes,  and  which  I  am  about  to  detail,  a  large  share, 
in  the  absence  of  any  other  known  cause,  may  fairly  be  attri- 
buted to  this  phenomenon.  During  the  night  the  temperature 
fell  to  34°,  being  the  lowest  degree  of  cold  I  have  registered 


hope  soon  to  see  the  matter  fully  explained,  as  Captain  Ross  (whom  I  had 
ample  and  ndafitctory  inibrmation  ren>eGting  it  and  its  causes. 


the  pleasure  of  seeing  imroediatdy  on  his  arrival  at  Hull,  after  hia  long 
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adTenturei)  himself  inrormed  me  he  had  obtaine 


5S  Short  Communications :  -— 

this  season :  the  barometer  rose  slightly.  On  die  following' 
morning,  at  nine  o'clock,  the  northern  hemisphere  of  the  sky 
was  studded  with  the  mottled  cirrostratiis  ;  the  wind  was  brisK 
from  the  west,  but  tending  to  the  south ;  the  pressure  of 
the  air  S0'096;  the  temperature  41*9**,  being? -2  kwer  than 
the  preceding  morning  at  the  same  hour.  The  temperature 
remained  low  the  whole  day,  the  sky  wild,  and  the  wind 
increasing  until  the  evening,  when  it  blew  strong  from  the 
south-west  in  gusts,  and  was  accompanied  with  showers  of 
rain,  the  temperature  increasing  considerably.  At  nine  a.  m. 
the  following  morning  the  thermometer  stood  at  58'8^,  being 
16*9^  higher  than  the  preceding  morning:  the  barometer 
showed  29*417,  being  a  fall  of  •679,  or  rather  more  than  half 
an  inch.  The  early  part  of  the  day  was  bright,  with  a  fresh 
breeze  from  the  south-west :  at  two  p.  m.  it  l)ecame  overcast, 
and  a  heavy  shower  of  rain  fell :  at  night  it  blew  strong  from 
the  south-west,  accompanied  with  showers  of  rain,  and  once  of 
hail.  On  the  15th,  at  nine  a.  m.,  the  temperature  was  46*1% 
a  decrease  of  12*7^  from  the  preceding  morning:  the  baro- 
meter 29*132,  and  ultimately  sinking  to  29*118.  These 
great  and  sudden  differences  in  temperature  are  very  uncoui- 
mon  at  this  time  of  the  year,  and  actually  greater  than  many 
of  the  same  parallel  hours  in  June  and  January  of  the  present 
year,  as  I  have  found  by  referring  to  my  own  observations. 
Hull,  Oct.  18.  1833. 


Art.  XII.   Short  Communications* 

BiRns. — A  Notice  of  some  rare  Species  of  Birds  observed  or 
Hlled  in  the  Cmmty  ofSuJjxHk^  and  adjoining  Bordos  ofEssejr, 
during  the  JVinter  Months  of  1852  and  1833.  {By  J.  D.  Hoy, 
Esq.,  of  Stoke  Nayland,  Suffolk.'] 

Two  Eagles  of  the  cinereous  or  white-tailed  Species  (Fdlco 
Albicilla),  but  in  the  plumage  of  the  sea  eagle  (F.  Ossifragus), 
were,  in  December,  1832,  trapped  on  a  large  rabbit-warren, 
near  Thetford  [and,  it  may  be  assumed,  from  Mr.  Hoy's 
heading,  on  the  SuflTolk  side  of  this  town,  which  itself  is  just 
within  the  boundary  of  the  county  of  Norfolk].  They  liad 
l)een  observed  for  some  time  in  the  neighbourhood.  One  of 
the  eagles  carried  a  heavy  trap  a  considerable  distance,  I 
believe,  nearly  half  a  mile,  and  was  secured  with  some  diffi* 
culty.  One  was  apparently  in  its  first  year's  plumage:  the 
other,  from  its  lighter -coloured  feathers,  and  the  tail-feathers 
possessing  much  more  white,  was  probably  a  year  older.  They 
were  both  presented  to  me  by  G,  Gardiner,  Esq.,  of  Thetford. 


Birds.  55 

They  are  the  ver^  birds  to  which  the  remarks  and  query  (VI. 
448.)  of  H.  T.  of  Bury  St  Edmunds  relate. 

A  Goshawk  {A'stur  palumbdrius),  an  adult  male  bird,  in 
most  beautiful  plumage,  was,  on  March  16.  1833,  caught  bv 
a  gamekeeper  of  Sir  Joshua  Rowley,  Bart.,  of  Stoke  Nayland, 
in  a  trap  baited  with  a  red-legged  partridge,  which  it  had 
killed.  I  believe  its  capture  to  be  an  exceedingly  rare  occur- 
rence in  this  part  of  the  kingdom.  I  am  not  aware  of  more 
than  two  or  three  instances  of  the  goshawk's  beiug  killed  in 
the  southern  parts  of  Britain ;  and,  in  those  instances,  I  am 
inclined  to  suspect  they  might  be  birds  escaped  from  falconers, 
as  the  goshawk  has  been  trained  and  flown,  at  no  very  distant 
date,  in  the  counties  of  Norfolk,  Cambridge,  and  Herts,  in 
which  counties  also  the  specimens  were  killed. 

The  Merlin  {Fdlco  Msalon)  seen. 

The  Peregrine  Falcon  [F&lco  peregrinus)  seen. 

The  Hawfinch  (Fringiila  Coccothraisles)  [VI.  520.,  and,  in 
addition  to  the  references  there  given,  III.  436.]  visited 
us  in  small  iSocks,  and  many  were  seen  and  shot  in  different 
parts  of  the  county.  Although  the  whitethorn  berries  were 
abundant,  the  seeds  of  the  sycamore  and  maple  appeared  to  be 
their  favourite  food,  more  particularly  those  of  the  sycamore. 
A  flock  of  eight  or  ten  frequented  some  plantations  near 
Ipswich  during  a  great  part  of  the  winter,  and  seemed  to  feed 
almost  entirely  on  the  sycamore  seeds.  They  were  shy,  and 
difficult  of  approach. 

Siskins  {Fringiila  Sptnus)  were  very  abundant  through  the 
winter,  feeding  principally  on  the  seeds  of  the  alder. 

Sfurw  Buntings  (Emberiza  nivalis)  in  large  flocks,  in  marshes 
and  fields  contiguous  to  the  coast. 

The  Great  Butcher  Bird  {lAnius  excubitor)  seen  in  Tendring 
Hall  Park,  Sir  J.  Rowley,  Bart,  in  February,  1833. 

[For  mentions  of  its  occurrence  in  various  parts  of  Britain, 
seel.  395.;  111.436.;  V.  567.  723.  Lanius  excubitor,  in 
IV.  449.,  is  wrongly  introduced  by  myself:  the  author's  bird 
was  Lanius  Collurio.  —  J.  X).] 

Ijcast  Woodpecker  (Ptcus  mhior).  Two  specimens  were  shot. 
It  is  a  rare  species  in  this  locality. 

Little  Gull  (Ldrus  minutus)  shot. 

Little  Gallinule  (GaUimda  mintda)  shot  near  Yarmouth. 

Gadwall  Duck  shot. 

A  Black  Stork  (Cicbnia  nigra)  was  shot,  in  October,  1832, 
in  the  parish  of  Otley,  about  eight  miles  from  Ipswich,  in  this 
county.     I  was  informed  of  the  circumstance  by  E.  Acton, 
Esq.,  of  Grundisburgh,  who  can  bear  testimony  to  the 
having  seen  the  bird,  when  in  a  high  state  of  putrefacti 
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pended  from  the  bough  of  a  tree,  where  it  had  been  placed  by 
the  person  who  had  shot  it  Atkinson,  in  his  Compendium  cf 
British  Omithologyj  mentions  a  bird  of  this  species  being 
killed  in  Somersetshire  a  few  years  since. 

Crossbills  (L6xia  curvirdstra)  were  shot  in  the  same  planta- 
tions [which  are  spoken  of  in  p.  59*9  in  the  notice  of  the  haw- 
finch], where  they  were  often  seen  during  the  last  winter,  and 
generally  feeding  on  a  variety  of  spruce  fir  bearing-  a  small 
cone.  I  have  invariably  found  the  crossbill  preferring  the 
larch  to  every  other  tree  of  the  pine  tribe,  except  in  this 
instance,  when  the  seeds  of  the  small  cones  of  this  variety  of 
spruce  fir  appeared  to  be  their  favourite  food.  I  have  seen 
them  feeding  on  the  common  spruce  fir,  and  occasionally  on 
the  Scotch  and  Weymouth  pines,  but  seldom  on  the  two  last 
mentioned. 

Rusticus  (of  Godalming),  in  his  esteemed  communication 
(VI.  Ill — 116.)  of  "  More  about  Birds,"  in  speaking  of  the 
habits  of  the  crossbill,  says  (VI.  US.)*  that  the  idea  of  its 
**  holding  the  fir  cone  in  the  claw,  and  extracting  the  sc^eds 
with  the  Deak,  must  have  been  suggested  by  some  wag  to  a 
credulous  naturalist."  Now,  I  do  not  in  the  least  doubt 
but  Rusticus  is  perfectly  correct,  as  far  as  he  may  have  had 
opportunities  of  observing  the  habits  of  this  species,  and,  as 
he  mentions  the  acts  of  individuals  which  he  observed  feeding 
on  the  Scotch  pine,  he  may  not  have  closely  watched  the 
movements  of  this  species  when  on  the  larch. 

From  October,  1821,  to  the  middle  of  May  in  1822,  cross- 
bills were  very  numerous  in  this  county,  and,  I  believe,  ex- 
tended their  flights  into  many  parts  of  England.  Large 
flocks  frequented  some  plantations  of  fir  trees  in  this  vicinity 
from  the  beginning  of  November  to  the  following  April.  I 
had  almost  daily  opportunities  of  watching  their  movements ; 
and  so  remarkably  tame  were  they,  that,  when  feeding  on  fir 
trees  not  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  high,  I  have  often 
stood  in  the  midst  of  the  flock,  unnoticed  and  unsuspected. 
I  have  seen  them,  hundreds  of  times,  when  on  the  larch,  cut 
the  cone  from  the  branch  with  their  beak,  and,  holding  it 
firmly  in  both  claws,  as  a  hawk  would  a  bird,  extract  the 
seeds  with  the  most  surprising  dexterity  and  quickness.  I  do 
not  mean  to  assert  this  to  be  their  general  habit ;  but  it  uas 
very  frequently  done  when  feeding  on  the  larch.  I  have  never 
seen  them  attempt  the  like  method  \idth  cones  of  the  Scotch  or 
other  species  of  pine,  which  would  be  too  bulky  for  them  to 
manage.  Their  method  with  these,  and,  of  course,  most 
frequently  with  the  larch,  was  to  hold  firmly  on  the  cone 
with  their  claws ;  and,  while  they  were  busily  engaged  in  this 
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manner,  I  have  captured  great  numbers ;  many  with  a  horse* 
hair  noose,  fixed  on  the  end  of  a  fishing-rod,  which  I  managed 
to  slip  over  the  head  when  they  were  feeding,  and,  by  drawing 
it  quickly  towards  the  body,  I  easily  secured  them  ;  others  I 
took  with  a  limed  twig,  fixed  in  such  a  manner  in  the  end  of 
the  rod  that  on  touching  the  bird  it  became  immediately  dis- 
engaged from  it,  adhered  to  the  feathers,  rendered  the  wings 
useless,  and  caused  the  poor  bird  to  fall  perfectly  helpless  on 
the  ground.  In  this  manner,  in  windy  weather,  I  have  taken 
several  from  the  same  tree,  without  causing  any  suspicion  of 
danger.  On  warm  sunny  days,  after  feeding  a  considerable 
time,  they  would  suddenly  take  wing,  and,  after  flying  round 
for  a  short  time  in  full  chorus,  alight  on  some  lofty  tree  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  plantations,  warbling  to  each  other 
in  low  pleasing  strains ;  they  would  also  fly  from  the  trees 
occasionally  for  the  purpose  of  drinking,  their  food  being  of 
so  dry  a  nature. 

In  captivity  they  were  quickly  reconciled,  and  soon  became 
very  familiar.  As,  at  first,  I  was  not  aware  what  food  would 
suit  them,  I  fixed  branches  of  the  larch  against  the  sides  of 
the  room  in  which  I  had  confined  them,  and  threw  a  quantity 
of  the  cones  on  the  floor.  I  found  that  they  not  only  closely 
searched  the  cones  on  the  branches,  but,  in  a  few  days,  not 
one  was  left  in  the  room  that  had  not  been  pried  into.  I  gave 
them  canary  and  hemp  seed ;  but,  thinking  the  cones  were 
both  amusement  and  employment,  I  continued  to  furnish  them 
with  a  plentiful  supply.  I  had  about  four  dozen  of  them ; 
and  frequently,  whilst  I  have  been  in  the  room,  they  would 
fly  down,  seize  a  cone  with  their  beak,  carry  it  to  a  perch, 
quickly  transfer  it  to  their  claws,  and,  in  a  very  short  time, 
empty  it  of  its  seeds,  as  I  have  very  many  times  witnessed,  to 
my  surprise  and  amusement.  As  the  spring  advanced,  the 
male  birds  in  the  plantations  were  frequently  singing  on  the 
tops  of  the  firs,  in  low  but  very  agreeable  notes ;  yet  they 
continued  in  flocks,  and  were  seen  in  some  parts  of  the  county 
until  the  beginning  of  June.  I  had  hopes  of  their  breeding 
in  confinement,  and  I  accordingly  kept  them  in  difierent  rooms, 
fixing  the  tops  of  young  fir  trees  in  the  floor,  and  against  the 
Willis,  and  supplying  them  with  as  great  a  variety  of  food  as 
possible ;  but  all  to  no  purpose,  as  neither  those  I  had  con- 
fined in  this  manner,  nor  those  in  cages,  ever  showed  any 
inclination  to  breed.  They  are  amusing  birds  in  confinement, 
as  they  have  some  of  the  habits  of  the  parrot  tribe;  climbing 
about  the  cage  with  both  beak  and  claws. 

Since  1822  I  have  seen  but  few  crossbills:  small  flocks 
have  occasionally  visited  the  fir  plantations  in  the  neighbour* 
hood,  but  have  remained  only  a  short  time.    Duritva^^  ^\s.\V3 
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part  of  last  winter,  a  small  flock  took  up  their  abode  in 
plantations  near  Ipswich  ;  and,  in  the  beginning  of  September 
pf  the  present  year,  several  specimens  were  seen,  and  one 
Icilled  evidently  m  nestling  plumage  much  resembling  in  mark* 
ings  the  young  greenfinch. 

Wlien  every  part  of  our  islands  shall  have  been  visited  Inr 
naturalists  with  ears  alive  to  every  note,  and  eyes  that  mars 
the  species  by  the  passing  glance,  at  rest  or  in  the  distant 
flight,  then  may  we  expect  to  hear  of  different  localities,  where 
the  crossbill  may  occasionally  breed ;  which  may  probably  be 
in  some  of  our  mountainous  districts ;  more  especially  as  the 
sides  of  the  hills,  in  many  parts  of  the  empire,  are  mnr 
covered  with  rising  woods  of  larch  and  other  species  of  the 
pine  tribe. — J.  Z>.  Hoy.    November  28.  and  Dec.  4.  1 833. 

Notices  of  the  occurrence  of  the  crossbill  will  be  found  in 
I.  39i,  395.;  11.89.268.;  III.  176.;  IV.  163.  449.;  V.  555.1 
VI.  112.  In  some  of  these  places,  facts  are  added  on  the 
food  and  manners  of  this  species.  From  these,  and  the  pre- 
sent one  by  Mr.  Hoy,  it  seems  that,  although  the  crossbill  may 
prefer  the  seeds  of  the  common  larch  for  its  food,  it  will,  in 
the  absence  of  these,  partake  of  the  seeds  of  any  species  of 
pine,  Br,  or  larch ;  and,  it  is  highly  probable,  of  the  seeds 
of  any  plant  included  in  the  natural  order  ^ietina^.  Mr* 
Yarrell  has,  in  the  Zoological  Journal^  iv.  459.  to  465*9  de- 
scribed, and  illustrated  by  seven  coloured  figures,  the  struc- 
ture of  the  crossbill's  beak,  and  the  form,  oiHce,  and  relative 
action  of  each  of  the  bones  and  muscles  which  subserve  the 
bird's  act  of  extracting  and  taking  its  food.  Mr.  Yarrell  ha^ 
quoted  Mr.  Townson  for  some  facts  on  habits.  From  both 
authors  we  have  learned  as  follows :  —  The  structure  of  the 
beak  in  the  two  British  species  of  crossbill,  and  in  these  alone 
of  all  British  birds,  is  such  as  supplies  a  capability  of  lateral 
piotion,  and  of  a  surprising  degree  of  power  in  a  lateral  direct 
tion.  These  avail  the  bird  in  the  acquisition  of  food,  thus. 
It  first  fixes  itself  across  the  cone,  and  then  brings  the  points 
of  its  mandibles  from  their  crossed  or  lateral  position,  so  that 
they  are  immediately  over  each  other.  The  bird  then  in- 
sinuates its  beak,  thus  reduced  in  compass,  between  the 
scales  of  the  cone,  and  then  opening  its  mandibles,  not  in  the 
manner  of  birds  of  other  species,  but  by  drawing  the  lower 
mandible  sidewise,  it  forces  the  scales  asunder.  It  now 
applies  its  tongue,  which  has  at  the  extremity  a  peculiar  ap- 
pendage resembling  a  cutting  scoop ;  this  is  inserted  under- 
neath the  sied,  which,  by  it,  is  dislodged  and  conveyed  to  the 
piouth.  — t/.  JX 

The  Plectrdphancs  lappdnica  (VI.  482.  486.)  has  been  cap^ 
'"-^(/,  along  with  Larks^  near  Preston^  Lancashire.  —  As  RJn 
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John  Harrop,  son  of  the  sub-curator  of  the  Manchester 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  was,  on  Oct.  18.  18SS,  passing 
through  the  Manchester  fish  and  game  market,  he  was  struck 
with  the  appearance  of  a  bird  among  a  number  of  larks.  He 
obtained  it,  and  it  turns  out  to  be  Plectr6phanes  Iapp6nica. 
Mr.  Harrop,  on  dissecting  it,  could  not  determine  whether  it 
was  a  female  or  a  young  male ;  he  thought  it  the  latter.  On 
comparing  it  with  the  figure  in  Fatma  Boreali- Americana^ 
I  should  say  that  the  figure  is  highly  coloured;  while  the 
colours  of  the  specimen  are  more  brilliant  than  those  in  Wil- 
son's figure.  The  specimen  is  now  in  the  Museum  of  the 
Manchester  Natural  History  Society.  The  bird  was  taken 
near  Preston,  in  this  county. 

While  writing,  I  would  ask  T.  K.  (VI.  519.)  to  examine 
the.  works  of  Messrs.  Harrop.  —  J,  O.  Manchester^  Nov.  11. 

Crossing  and  Lengthening  in  the  Mandibles  of  Birds ;  Re^ 
marks  on  the  Causes  qfj  and  Conditions  observable  in.  (III.  4>02. ; 
VI.  517.) — In  the  numerous  instances  which  have  fallen 
under  mv  observation,  it  has  always  appeared  to  me  that 
excess  of  nutriment  has  been  the  principal,  if  not  the  sole, 
cause ;  as  in  every  case  the  individuals  have  been  in  good 
plump  condition.  Monstrosities  of  this  kind,  consequently,  are 
much  more  common  among  birds  in  captivity  than  birds  in  a 
state  of  nature :  and  it  may  be  generally  observed,  particu- 
larly in  soft-billed  birds,  that  the  under  mandible  is  more 
subject  to  grow  out  than  the  upper.  I  have  repeatedly 
•noticed  this  in  the  redstart  and  robin,  and  have  now,  in 
confinement  a  pied  water-wagtail,  in  which  I  find  it  necessary 
to  cut  off,  every  three  or  four  weeks,  nearly  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  of  horny  substance  at  the  extremity  of  the  under  man- 
dible. In  a  twite  (Linaria  montana),  also,  which  I  possess, 
the  lower  mandible  grows  out  still  more  rapidly  than  in  the 
wagtail,  and  has  continued  to  do  so  for  upwards  of  a  twelve- 
month ;  though  the  upper  one  has  ever  retained  its  natural 
form.  In  the  bullfinch  and  in  the  oxeye  I  have  known  the 
upper  mandible  to  increase,  and  not  the  under ;  but  these  are 
the  only  instances.  The  goldfinch  and  the  siskin  are  very 
apt  to  have  both  mandibles  grow  out ;  one  of  the  former,  in 
my  possession,  has,  at  this  time,  its  bill  nearly  half  as  long 
again  as  it  ought  to  be,  but  the  mandibles  do  not  cross*  An  old 
favourite  siskin,  which  I  long  kept  in  confinement,  was  a  per- 
fect Loxia  ill  this  respect,  and  its  mandibles  became,  in  time, 
so  much  decussated,  as  seriously  to  inconvenience  the  bird. 
While  removing  the  excrescence,  I  chanced,  unfortunately,  to 
pass  the  knife  rather  too  deep ;  and,  though  the  wound  was  so 
small  as  to  be  scarcely  visible,  trhe  poor  litde  creature  bled  to 
death.     I  mention  this  as  a  caution  to  others  who  -niay 
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necessary  to  use  the  knife  in  similar  cases.  When  once  the 
bill  of  a  bird  has  begun  to  grow  out  in  this  manner,  it  will 
always  continue  to  do  so ;  and,  though  cut,  will  very  soon 
increase  again;  in  the  instance  of  the  goldfinch  above- 
mentioned,  the  lower  mandible  continued  to  grow  out  for  six 
or  eight  months  before  the  upper  one  commenced,  but  both 
now  increase  equally  fast.  This  elongation  of  the  mandibles 
has  never  taken  place  in  any  of  the  numerous  species  of 
warblers  (Sylvi^nae)  which  I  have  kept,  and  now  keep,  in  cap- 
tivity ;  though  the  birds  of  the  robin  kind  appear  extremely 
subject  to  it.  Among  other  species,  I  have  noticed  it  in 
the  tree  sparrow  (Passer  arb6reus,  i^ingilla  montiina  LJ)^^ 
Edward  Blyth.     Tooting^  Surrey^  Nov.  26.  1 833. 

The  crossing  of  the  mandibles  in  the  crossbill  itself  seems 
liable  to  a  variation  in  the  mode.  Mr.  Yarrell,  in  his  Treatise 
on  the  beak  of  the  crossbill,  Zoological  Journal^  iv.  459.,  has 
this  remark :  —  ^^  In  some  individuals  the  upper  mandible  is 
turned  to  the  right,  the  lower  mandible  curved  to  the  left ;  in 
others,  the  position  of  the  mandibles  is  reversed  as  to  their 
direction." 

In  continued  frosts,  one  occasionally  sees  a  robin,  or  other 
species  of  bird,  with  the  distal  half,  more  or  less,  of  one, 
usually  the  upper,  of  its  mandibles  absent ;  broken  off,  perhaps 
by  a  shot,  perhaps  by  the  bird's  violent  application  of  it  to  the 
ground,  then  frozen  ^^  hard  as  a  stone,"  to  remove  thence  some 
object  of  food.  As  the  portion  which  is  left  of  the  fractured 
mandible  usually  exhibits  some  bloodiness,  the  bird,  the  fate 
of  Mr.  Blyth's  siskin  suggests,  bleeds  to  death.  If  not,  it 
may  be  presumed  that  it  must  die  of  starvation,  from  its 
inability,  from  the  absence  of  the  more  prehensive  part  of 
one  mandible,  to  pick  up  a  sufficiency  of  food  for  sustaining 
itself. — J.  D. 

Excrescences  on  the  Head  and  other  Parts  of  the  Common 
Hedge  Chanter  {Acc^tor  modtddris  Cuv.)  (VI.  153.)  —  In  the 
instances  which  have  come  under  my  notice,  I  am  confident 
they  were  of  extremely  rapid  formation.  A  short  time  since, 
one  of  these  birds  was  brought  to  me,  weak  and  exhausted  for 
want  of  food ;  really  a  hideous  object,  with  numerous  large 
excrescences  on  different  parts,  some  of  which  completdy 
blocked  up  the  nostrils,  and  twisted  the  beak  out  of  all  form, 
completely  incapacitating  it  from  taking  any  kind  of  food,  but 
which  was  nevertheless  extremely  plump  and  in  good  condi- 
tion. I  once  observed  excrescences  somewhat  similar  rise  in 
the  course  of  four  days  on  the  head  and  knee  (the  real  heel) 
of  a  tree  pipit  (^'nthus  arboreus),  one  of  which  was  very  nearly 
as  large  as  the  head  itself.  — Edward  Dlyth.  Toothig^  Surrey^ 
Nao.  26. 18SS. 
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Entomology. —  The  Entomological  Society  of  London  held 
the  first  meetings  of  their  first  session,  in  the  evening  of  Nov.  4. 
1833,  at  17.  Old  Bond  Street.  Messrs.  Kirby  and  Spence, 
the  distinguished  authors  of  the  Introduction  to  Entomology^ 
and  thereoy  the  founders,  it  may  be  said,  of  this  science 
in  Britain,  were  present,  and  the  members  assembled,  about 
fifty  in  number  (including  Messrs.  Stephens,  Hope,  Walker, 
Westwood,  Yarrell,  Dr.  Horsfield,  and  Col.  Sykes),  testified 
their  sincere  gratification  at  this  circumstance.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Kirby,  who  had  been  unanimously  chosen  honorary  pre- 
sident of  the  Society,  and  to  whom  the  chair,  first  taken  by 
J.  G.  Children,  Esq.,  was  resigned,  stated  that  he  would  do 
all  in  his  power  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  Society ;  but 
that  he  felt  that,  at  seventy-four  years  of  age,  much  would 
not  be  expected  from  him.  He  could  not,  however,  refrain 
from  observing,  that  science  was  indebted  for  the  most  interest- 
ing and  valuable  portions  of  the  work  to  which  his  own  name 
appeared  conjointly  as  author,  to  his  friend  beside  him ;  and, 
here,  Mr.  Kirby  laid  his  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  Mr.  Spence. 

The  meeting  elected  Mr.  Spence  an  honorary  member,  by 
general  acclamation ;  and  Mr.  Spence,  in  returning  thanks, 
avowed  that  he  came  to  the  meeting,  and  had  brought  his 
two  sons,  for  the  express  purpose  of  joining  the  Society.  He 
then  produced  a  letter,  which  was  read  by  one  of  his  sons, 
detailing  so  much  of  the  proceedings  at  the  late  meeting  of 
naturalists  at  Breslaw  as  referred  to  entomology,  and  with 
which,  he  said,  he  had  been  favoured,  previously  to  leaving 
Paris,  a  fortnight  ago,  by  M.  Lefebvre,  the  secretary  of  the 
Societ6  Entomologique  de  France,  who,  as  well  as  many 
others  of  the  principal  members,  had  expressed  to  him  their 
high  gratification  at  the  institution  of  the  Entomological  So- 
ciety of  London,  and  their  ardent  desire  that  a  frequent  inter- 
course between  the  two  Societies  might  promote  the  objects 
which  both  have  in  view. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Spence  (eldest  son  of  Mr.  Spence)  was  then 
elected  foreign  secretary  of  the  Society,  and  the  members, 
after  going  through  the  by-laws  and  other  routine  business, 
separated,  highly  gratified  at  the  very  auspicious  circumstances 
under  which  the  meetings  of  the  new  Society  had  been  com- 
menced. 

The  second  meeting  took  place  on  Dec.  2.  "  The  room 
was  considerably  crowded."  Some  scientific  communications 
were  read.  For  the  details,  see  the  Entomological  Magazine 
for  January,  1 834.  The  Society's  future  meetings  are  to  be 
held  on  the  first  Monday  in  every  month,  and  the  chair  to  be 
taken  precisely  at  8  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
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lA  Pupa  of  "BAmbyx  menthAstri^  Six  Pupas  of  the 
vinuUBi  and  a  Pupa  of  Bdmbt/x  vimduSj  alljbund  in  company 
mthifif  and  bredjiom^  the  hard  Cocoon  of  the  Bdmbyx  vtUKJKt 
(IV.  267.,  V.  592-,  VL  378.)  ]— In  p.  378.,  I  forgot  to  ^re 
the  extracts  from  Dr.  Leach's  and  Mr.  Kirby's  letters  about 
the  ophions  and  ^ombyx  menth&stri  that  were  fbimd  in 
company  within  the  cocoon  of  ^6mbyx  vinuliis.  Mr.  Kurfay 
says :  —  ^^  I  shall  be  glad  to  learn  wheijther  the  pupa  you  found 
in  vinulus  turns  out  lepidopterous,  as  it  will  furnish  a  new 
circumstance  in  entomology,  if  it  so  turn  out."  (Dated  May  22. 
1820.)  Dr.  Leach  says :  —  ^^  Respecting  the  /chneutnon,  the 
fact  of  six  being  found  in  one  pupa,  and  a  lepidopterous  insect 
within,  is  very  curious,  and  quite  new  to  me.  I  have  found 
one^  frequently,  in  the  form  of  pupa,  within  the  perfect  pupa 
of  a  C6ssus,  which  must  have  entered  in  form  of  egg  deposited 
by  the  parent"  (Dated  March  10.  1820.)  The  £6mbyx 
menth&stri  bred  June  8.  1820;  but  the  ophions  did  not 
appear  till  the  28th.  The  larva  of  £6mbyx  vinulus  I  took  aft 
Whittlesea  Mere,  July  24.  1819.  Another  person  has  said 
there  must  be  some  mistake ;  but  I  can  assure  him  it  is  a  fiict^ 
although  I  cannot  account  for  it.  — J.  C.  Dale.     Sept.  1835* 

An  Instance  of  Variation  in  Shape  in  the  Upper  Wings  of 
two  Males  of  the  LxfccenssL  dispar,  —  Mr.  Kirby  has  said,-— 
^*  Colour,  I  believe,  often  varies  in  Lepid6ptera,  but  I  cannot 
think  that  shape  does."  Now,  I  have  taken  two  male  specie 
mens  of  Lycoe^na  dispar,  near  Trundle  Meer,  in  Hunts^  in 
which  the  outline  varies  much ;  the  upper  wings  of  one  being 
long  and  acute,  the  upper  wings  of  the  other  short  and  ob» 
tuse;  but  in  no  other  respect  do  they  vary.  [A  sketch,  which 
accompanied  this  communication,  exhibited  a  very  obvious 
degree  of  variation.  Mr.  Dale  has  drawn  the  outline  of  the 
smaller  within  the  outline  of  the  larger.]  The  second  dot 
in  the  upper  wings  [exhibited  in  the  sketch]  always  shows 
more  or  less  in  Lycae^na  dispar  male,  but,  I  believe,  never  in 
L.  Hippotho^  male.  (Is  it  quite  true  that  L.  Hippothoe  is 
British  ?)     Ediis«  varies  the  same.  —  Id, 

Cordidia  Curtisn  Dale,  a  Species  hitherto  undescribedy  cho' 
racterised  by  Mr.  Dale.  —  On  June  29.  1 820,  I  discovered  a 
new  Cordulia  on  Parley  Heath,  Hampshire.  It  is  one  of  the 
finest  insects  I  have  ever  found ;  and  I  had  proposed  to  name 
it  after  a  certain  friend,  but  objection  has  been  made  to  its 
bearing  his  name,  "  he  not  being  the  captor."  As  it  has 
remained  a  nondescript  up  to  this  time,  and  is  unnoticed,  so 
far  as  I  can  find  out,  by  Vander  Linden,  Charpentier,  and 
other  writers,  I  now  venture  to  describe  and  name  it  after  a 
friend  whom  I  saw  capture  it:  and,  as  some  jealousy   has 
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been  displayed  on  account  of  my  having  given  a  manuscript 
name  only  to  Halictopliagus  Curtis//)  I  request  the  favour  of 
the  folio  whig  appearing  in  print :  — 

Genus  Cordulia  Leach,  &c.;  Libellula  Lin.,  &c«  Species 
Curtis//  Dale.  Viridi-senea ;  abdomine  medio  flavo-maculatis 
(  $  compresso  et  alis  flavescentibus.)  Habitat r  Parley  Heath, 
Hants,  in  June,  J.  C.  Dale :  Ramsdown,  Hants,  in  May, 
J.  Curtis,  Esq. ;  Braunton  Burrows,  Devon,  J.  Cocks,  Esq. 
About  the  size  of  C.  ae^nea.  Brassy  green ;  body  compressed, 
with  a  row  of  oblong  yellow  spots  down  the  back,  absent  on 
the  7th  and  8th  joints  only ;  head  notched  in  front :  wings 
very  pale  greenish  yellow,  slightly  yellow  at  the  base  in  the 
male ;  yellow-brown  in  the  female,  along  the  costa  of  all  the 
wings,  suffused  to  their  centre ;  stigma  and  nervures  piceous. 

The  above  is  sufficient,  I  believe,  to  distinguish  it  from  all 
other  species  at  present  known ;  but  I  hope  my  friend  Curtis 
will  now  be  enabled  to  give  us  a  figure  and  a  better  descrip- 
tion, without  having  his  modesty  called  in  question  by  being 
gratuitously  made  subject  to  the  imputation  of  his  naming  an 
insect  after  himself.  —  J,  C  Dale.     Sept.  1833. 

Of  the  Genus  Oxycera  Mr.  Dale  and  myself  have  [in  1832] 
succeeded  in  making  out  eight  or  ten  species  (I  believe  only 
three  have  been  noticed  by  Mr.  Stephens),  and  we  are  yet  in 
hope  of  discovering  more;  although  at  Pinny  Cliff,  near  Lyme, 
where  I  first  discovered  one  new  species  last  year,  they  are 
extremely  local,  and  almost  confined  to  one  or  two  trees. 
^--Francis  Orpen  Mairis.     Charmauth,  Dorset,  Sept.  1832. 

T\vo  Facts  on  the  Dung-Jiy  {Scatdphaga  stercordria).  —  I  have 
frequently  found  this  insect,  when  dead,  firmly  attached 
round  the  stem  of  an  ear  of  corn,  &c.,  and  its  body  here 
and  there  covered  with  a  white  dust  resembling  mould. 
During  last  year,  1832,  I  met  with  only  one  example;  but, 
during  the  previous  year,  I  must  have  noticed  a  hundred  at 
least.  They  are  fixed  in  precisely  the  attitude  of  life,  as  if 
only  resting  for  a  short  time ;  and,  from  this  appearance,  may 
have  escaped  general  observation. 

While  standing  (in  1832)  under  an  oak  tree  at  Hamp- 
stead,  something  fell  down  from  the  boughs  upon  the  gi*ass, 
in  which  it  produced  a  loud  humming  noise.  I  searched 
for  it,  and  found  it  to  be  a  common  bluebottle  flv,  spinning 
round  upon  the  earth,  and  uttering  that  peculiar  buzz  which 
it  makes  when  struggling  with  a  spider ;  and  firmly  attached 
to  it  was  a  dung-fly,  which  was  rather  reluctant  to  loose  its 
hold :  before,  however,  I  could  open  a  pill-box  to  receive 
them,  they  had  separated,  and  flown  off  in  different  directions. 
What  could  be  the  purpose  of  the  attack  ?  —  James  Fetinell. 
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Observjtioks  an  CUusifcaiiom^  in  refnrence  to  the  ^ff*y  cf 
^kars.  Jenjpu  (VI.  385.),  AVsaoa  (481.),  andBfyik  (465.^ 
—  Sir,  The  two  great  defibcts  of  modem  STStems  appear  to  bc^ 
tbe  want  of  sini|dicitT  and  erf*  oniiormhT;  and  I  cannoC  but 
think  that  both  these  may  be  in  great  measure  attained,  wkh- 
out  any  Tioience  being  o&red  to  the  ^  natural  system." 

Mr.  Jenyns  (VL  385 — ^390.)  appears  to  hare  blended 
together  two  distinct  causes  of  complaint:  first,  that  in 
modem  systems  genera  are  founded  upon  charactos  of  iiih 
equal  value  {€.g.  Emberiza  and  Plectrophanes) ;  and,  ae- 
condly,  that  several  genera  are  placed  in  the  same  fiunOy, 
certain  erf*  which  are  more  nearly  allied  to  each  other  dun 
they  are  to  the  remaining  ones  (e.  g.  Tetrao,  Z^igopos,  P6g' 
dix,  Cbt6mix).  In  making  the  first  complaint,  Mr.  Jenjm 
feems  to  have  overlooked  the  fiict,  that,  when  a  systematist 
separates  a  new  genus  ft-om  an  old  one,  he  must  necessarily 
restrict  the  characters  of  the  old  genus,  as  well  as  establish 
those  of  tbe  new ;  or  else  the  species  in  question  might  be 
referred  as  correctly  to  one  genus  as  the  other.  Linnaras 
founded  the  genus  Emberiza  on  a  peculiar  form  of  the  bilL 
He  is  silent  concerning  the  other  characters  of  the  bird. 
Now,  if  we  define  the  genus  Plectrophanes  to  possess  that 
peculiar  bill  and  a  long  hind-claw,  it  is  plain  that  we  must  add 
to  our  definition  of  Emberiza  the  character  of  having  a  short 
hind-claw.  When  this  is  done,  the  two  genera  become  of 
equal  value,  be  the  number  of  species  in  each  what  it  may, 
since  they  are  founded  on  characters  of  equal  importance,  and 
they  are  therefore  no  longer  liable  to  Mr.  Jenyns's  objection. 
Wnether  the  characters  of  these  groups  are  of  sufficient  value 
to  constitute  genera,  is  another  question ;  and  I  fully  a^ee 
with  Mr.  Jenyns  in  deprecating  the  practice  of  multiplying 
genera  ad  infinitum  upon  the  most  trivial  and  unimportant 
characters. 

\ji:i  us  now  turn  to  Mr.  Jenyns's  second  cause  of  complaint. 
Tlie  genera  Tiirao  and  P^rdix,  if  restricted  as  shown  above, 
rrmv  l>c  rendered  of  the  same  value  as  their  offsets  Zagopus 
and  O/turnix  ;  but  still  £ag6pus  will  be  more  nearly  related 
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to  716trao  than  to  Pi^rdix.  If  we  place  these  genera,  as  Mr. 
Newman  (p.  484.)  proposes,  in  two  distinct  families  of  Ras6res, 
viz.,  Tetraonidse  and  Perdicidae,  still  these  two  will  be  more 
nearly  connected  with  each  other  than  they  are  with  Phasi&- 
nidse,  or  any  other  collateral  family.  Or  if  we  follow  Mr. 
Blyth  (p.  4870}  i^  making  them  into  subfamilies,  Tetraonae 
and  Perdicislnse,  of  the  family  Tetraonidae,  we  shall  diminish 
the  simplicity  of  our  system  by  multiplying  our  groups,  and 
its  uniformity  by  introducing  a  new  kind  of  group,  the  sub- 
family, which  it  will  be  impossible  to  apply  to  every  branch 
of  the  animal  kingdom.  We  ought,  I  think,  to  adopt  no 
more  gradations  of  groups  in  any  one  class  than  admit  of 
being  established  in  every  class.  It  therefore  only  remains  to 
make  these  minor  groups  into  subgenera  or  sections  of  the 
larger  ones,  Tetrao  and  P^rdix.  Subgenera  are  practically 
useful  for  facility  of  reference ;  and  they  are  useful  to  the  more 
philosophic  naturalist,  by  bringing  into  one  view  those  species 
which  are  nearest  allied ;  thus  giving  a  right  direction  to  his 
comparisons  and  observations:  but  it  is,  I  think,  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  these  subgenera  should  not  have 
names  imposed  upon  them.  The  needless  multiplication  of 
names  is  the  very  bane  of  science ;  loading  the  memory  be- 
yond its  powers  of  endurance,  and  degrading  the  philosophic 
naturalist  into  a  walking  dictionary.  Careful  and  minute 
observations  on  animals  cannot  be  carried  too  far ;  they  enrich 
the  descriptions  of  species,  and  supply  characters  for  sub- 
genera ;  and  hence  Mr.  Blyth  deserves  much  praise  for  his 
careful  remarks  upon  the  habits  of  birds,  in  Rennie's  Field 
Naturalists  Magazine;  but  I  cannot  agree  with  him,  that  be- 
cause distinct,  and  even  natural,  groups  can  be  formed  upon 
these  minor  characters,  therefore  every  such  group  is  to  be 
made  a  genus,  and  honoured  with  a  name.  Suppose  that, 
instead  of  studying  one  order  of  birds  alone,  Mr.  Blyth  was 
to  extend  the  same  principle  to  the  whole  animal  kingdom,  we 
should  have,  perhaps,  50,000  or  60,000  genera !  Who,  then, 
could  be  an  ornithologist,  much  less  a  zoologist?  Language 
itself  would  fail  in  finding  names  for  such  a  countless  multi- 
tude. 

Another  strong  objection  to  naming  subgenera  is,  that  the 
generic  and  subgeneric  name  are  continually  confounded  and 
used  promiscuously.  This  is  often  the  case  with  the  French 
writers;  and  even  the  immortal  Regne  Animal  oi  Cxxy'iev  is 
not  free  from  this  blemish.  The  confusion  which  hence  arises 
is  evident.  Mr.  Jenyns's  plan  seems,  therefore,  to  be  the 
best;  to  distinguish  subgenera,  or,  as  I  would  rather  call 
them,  sections,  by  signs  or  letters.   But  now  comes  Mr. " 
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man's  difficulty;  bow  are  we,  in  writing  or  conversatton,  to 
indicate  subgenera?  I  think  that,  for  common  purposes^  it 
is  not  necessary  to  do  so  at  all.  Wlien  tlie  name  of  a  genus 
is  mentioned,  a  knowledge  of  the  larger  groups  in  whieb  it  is 
contained  is  presupposed.  If,  therefore,  we  carry  the  standard 
of  our  genera  too  low,  it  is  probable  that  none  but  those  few 
who  have  leisure  to  make  themselves  perfect  in  zoology  will 
know  the  class  or  order  of  a  genus  which  another  person  may 
casually  mention.  If  a  naturalist  at  Calcutta  is  told  that  the 
JVingilla  cce^lebs  is  common  in  England,  he  at  once  recognises 
the  general  characters  of  the  bird ;  but  if  it  were  called  Scfaiza 
coe'lebs,  as  Mr.  Blyth  would  call  it,  it  is  a  great  chance 
whether  he  would  be  the  wiser  for  the  information.  But,  if 
greater  accuracy  be  required,  the  informant  may  add  that  it 
belongs  to  section  A  or  B ;  and,  if  he  were  describing  a  new 
species,  he  would,  of  course,  either  indicate  the  section,  or 
describe  it  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  enable  any  one  to  reier 
it  to  the  right  one. 

In  offering  these  remarks,  I  am  far  from  desiring  the  Lin- 
niean  genera  to  be  retained  unaltered,  but  merely  wish  the 
practice  of  forming  new  genera  not  to  be  carried  too  far. 

Mr.  Newman  says  (p.  480.)  that  the  orders  ^rae,  jicdr 
pitres,  and  Coleoptera  are  not  of  the  same  value,  because 
the  latter  contains  many  gi*oups  analogous  to  the  two  for- 
mer, and  others  quite  different.  He  seems  to  have  over^ 
looked  the  remark  of  Decandolle,  in  Mr.  Jenyns's  papa* 
(p.  S89.  note  *),  **  that  the  same  characters  are  not  of  equal 
value  in  different  groups."  Hence  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  is  far  more  natural  to  found  the  orders  of  insects 
upon  the  structure  of  their  wings,  than  to  put  Fcspa,  Lib61« 
lula,  and  Cicindcl;i  into  one  order,  on  the  ground  of  being 
rapacious;  and  ^'pis,  Papilio,  and  Chrysomcla  into  another, 
because  they  are  herbivorous. 

Mr.  Newman  objects  to  uniting  the  Cet^icea  with  the  otiier 
Mammalia ;  but  if  we  attend  not  only  to  the  number  of  charac- 
ters which  they  have  in  common,  but  to  the  value  of  those 
cliaracters,  that  is,  to  the  high  station  which  they  hold  in  the 
scale  of  existence,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  is  a 
natural  union.  Tlie  claim  of  the  Marsupialia,  and  especially 
the  Scansores,  is  more  doubtful;  founded,  as  they  are,  on 
single  characters  only,  and  those  not,  perhaps,  of  very  great 
imi)ortance.     I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c.  —  H,  E.  Strickland. 

Classification  (VI.  385.  481— 488.)— Mr.  Newman  (p.  480.) 
appears  to  me  to  have  misunderstood  the  observations  of 
Mr.  Jenyns.  (p.885.)  Mr.  Jenyns  refers,  I  presume,  to  a  plan 
similar  to  that  adopted  in  botany;  where  subgenera  (or,  as  they 
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are  there  called,  sections)  are  very  generally  used  and  named  : 
the  sectional  names  being  merely  intended  for  convenience  in 
description  and  reference,  and  not  to  be  retained  in  the 
memory.  The  sections  are  founded  upon  characters  which 
are  considered  of  subordinate  value  to  those  used  in  distin- 
guishing the  genera :  the  latter  depending  almost  solely  on 
the  construction  of  the  flower  and  fruit,  and  the  former  upon 
the  general  habit  of  the  plant,  the  form  and  character  of  the 
leaves,  stipules,  &c.,  and  such  variations  in  the  fructification 
as  are  found  to  be  but  of  little  value  in  the  natural  order 
to  which  the  plant  belongs.  The  advantage  of  this  plan 
appears  to  be,  that  the  genera  in  each  order,  all  depending 
upon  modifications  of  the  same  parts,  are  of  nearly  an  equal 
value,  and  the  sections  are  only  employed  where  there  is  a 
marked  difference  in  subordinate  characters  or  habit  between 
the  parts  of  a  genus.  Some  genera  will  therefore  contain 
many  of  these  sections,  and  others  only  one;  in  the  same 
manner  that  an  order  is  sometimes  found  to  contain  only  one 
genus.  Or,  perhaps,  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say,  that  we 
are  not  yet  acquainted  with  the  other  sections  of  the  genus  or 
the  other  genera  of  the  order.  In  illustration  of  this,  I  give 
the  characters  of  the  genera  and  sections  (subgenera)  in  the 
tribe  Tlilaspidese,  order  Cruciferae. 

The  tribe  is  divided  into  two  parts :  —  1.  Cells  of  silicle 
two-  or  many- seeded ;  2.  Cells  of  silicle  one-seeded. 

I  take  the  former  of  these,  because  it  contains  three  British 
genera :  the  characters  are  — 

Tlil&spi.  —  Silicle  eniarginate  at  the  apex,  valves  winged  at  the  back ;  cells 
two-  or  many-seeded. 

Hutchfnsia.  —  Silicle  elliptical,  valves  wingless ;  cells  two-,  rarely  three-, 
seeded. 

Teesdalia.  —  Silicle  oval,  emarginate  at  the  apex ;  cells  two-seeded ;  sta- 
mens each^with  a  scale  on  the  inner  side  at  the  base. 

Platyspermum. —  Silicle  oblong,  crowned  by  the  short  thick  style;  cells 
four-five-seeded ;  seeds  with  a  broad  margin. 

The  genus  Tlilapsi  is  divided  into  the  following  sections 
(subgenera) :  — 

Sec.  1.  PachyphHisma.— Silicle  broad.  Style  none.  Dissepiment  thick, 
double,  furnished  with  three  longitudinal  plates.  Seeds  four,  not 
striated. 

Sec.  2.  Carp<Sccras.  —  Valves  expanding  at  the  end  into  a  homliki 
Dissepiment  membranous,  oblong.     Seeds  four,  striated. 

Sec.  3.  Nomfsma.  —  Valves  with  a  wing  along  the  whole  back, 
numerous,  striated. 

Sec.  4.  Neur6tropis.  —  Silicle  orbicular,  with  a  narrow  recess;  \ 
Vol.  VIL  — No.37.  f 
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the  valves  with  a  broad  wing,  circumscribed  by  a  nenre.     Seedi 
numerous,  not  striated. 

Sec.  5.  Pter<Stropis.  —  Silicle  somewhat  obovate,  with  a  broad  recess,  or 
truncate ;  back  of  the  valves  with  a  wing  not  circumscribed  by  a  nenre. 
Seeds  not  striated. 

Hutchins/a  is  divided  into 

Sec.  1.  /beridella.  —  Style  filiform.  Leaves  entire  or  toothed.  Flowen 
purplish,  resembling  those  of  an  /b^ris. 

Sec.  2.  A^asturtlolum.  —  Leaves  pinnate,  lobed.  Flowers  amally  whiter 
like  those  of  JDraba  and  Teesdalia. 

Teesdalm  and  PIatysp6rmum  have  no  sections,  or,  rathefi 
each  contains  only  one. 

According  to  the  plan  proposed  by  Mr.  Newman,  the  abofe 
sections  must,  I  presume,  be  formed  into  genera,  and  the 
genera  themselves  will  become  families;  therefore  the  two 
(TeesdaliV?  and  Platyspdrmum),  which  have  only  one  sectioiii 
must  have  new  names  invented,  to  mark  the  difference  between 
the  family  and  the  genus.  I  cannot  see  Vhat  additional 
advantage  would  result  from  this  plan,  to  compensate  for  load- 
ing the  memory  with  additional  terms. 

In  speaking  of  a  plant,  the  generic  and  specific  names  alone 
are  used ;  the  sectional  one  being  only  employed  in  descrip- 
tion, to  avoid  repeating  the  same  character  in  numerous  spe- 
cies, or  to  communicate  a  general  idea  of  a  plant  without 
giving  a  detailed  description.  This  plan,  of  named  genera 
and  sections,  has  been  partially  adopted  in  entomology.  See 
the  genus  Colymbetes,  in  which  the  generic  character  depends 
chiefly  on  the  formation  of  the  mouth,  and  the  sectional  upon 
that  of  the  legs.  —  Charles  C,  Babington^  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  &c. 

Mr,  Audubon  and  his  IVork^  the  Biography  of  Birds.,  (VL 
550.) —  One  glance  more  at  testimonies  relative  to  Mr.  Au- 
dubon's claim  to  the  authorship  of  the  Biographic  of  Birds. 

^*  I  have  read  Mr.  Audubon's  original  manuscripts,  and  I 
have  read  Mr.  Waterton's  original  manuscripts ;  and  both 
before  they  were  published.*  1  think  the  English  of  the  one 
is  as  good  as  the  English  of  the  other."  {W.  Swainson^ 
in  VI.  550.) 

"  Mr.  Audubon  is  the  son  of  French  parents.  He  was 
educated  in  France  till  the  age  of  seventeen.  At  that  time  he 
could  not  speak  the  English  language.  It  cannot,  therefore, 
be  the  least  disparagement  to  Mr.  Audubon,  if,  when  he  had  a 
valuable  work  to  publish  in  English,  he  should  wish  to  receive 

*  Mr.  Mawman,  who  published  the  Wandermgs,  was  bound  down  not  to 
make  any  alterations  in  the  Wanderingt, 
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the  assistance  and  correction  of  a  native."   (22.  B.^  in  VL 

371.) 

"  Tanta  est  discordia  fratrimi ! "  Omd, 

What  proof  of  discord  here  we  see 
'Twixt  Mr.  Swainson  and  R.  B.  I 

Here  I  beg  to  remark,  that  Audubon  told  Cuvier  that  he 
had  resided  for  twenty  j'ears  in  the  woods  of  America,  living 
in  a  rude  hut,  constructed  by  himself,  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  the  habits  of  birds.  Now,  let  us  put  these  twenty 
years  to  seventeen,  and  we  get  thirty-seven.  Then  let  us  take 
into  consideration  the  time  which  Mr.  Audubon  must  have 
spent  in  his  "counting-room"  in  Louisville,  and  in  buying 
and  selling  goods  in  other  places:  for  be  it  known  that  he 
kept  a  shop  for  many  years  in  the  United  States.  This  is  far 
from  being  a  discreditable  circumstance ;  I  merely  introduce 
it  to  show  that  his  avocations  of  a  commercial  nature  might 
possibly  have  interfered  with  those  of  a  literary  nature.  The 
contradictory,  ungrammatical,  ill-constructed  paper,  signed 
"  Audubon,"  on  the  habits  of  the  turkey  buzzard,  which 
appeared  in  Jameson* s  Journal  for  1826  [reviewed  in  VI. 
162 — 171.];  in  which  paper,  by  the  way,  Mr.  S\v^nson 
found  a  "  freshness  and  an  originality,"  w^hich  he  pronounced 
to  be  "  delightful  to  the  general  reader,"  [I.  45.]  seems  to  bear 
me  out  in  my  surmise.  Enough.  "  How  blind  is  that  man," 
said  Don  Quixote,  "  who  cannot  see  through  a  sieve ! "  — 
Charles  JVaterton.     Walton  Hall,  Nov.  7.  18S3. 

Mr,  Audubont  Jnn,  (VI.  550.)  —  How  extremely  forgetful 
it  was  in  this  gentleman,  when  he  attempted  (VI.  551.)  a 
defence  of  his  father's  account  of  the  rattlesnake,  never 
once  to  have  alluded,  in  the  slightest  manner,  to  the  mo- 
mentous descent  of  the  large  American  squirrel,  tail  fore- 
most, down  the  rattlesnake's  throat  1  To  have  touched  upon 
the  minor  parts  of  that  very  startling  narrative,  and  not  to 
have  bestowed  a  solitary  word  on  the  tail-foremost  feature  of 
it,  is  as  defective  in  Mr.  Audubon,  jun.,  as  it  would  be  in  a 
surgeon  who  should  try  to  dissect  the  fibrous  roots  only  of  a 
cancer,  and  leave  the  cancer  itself  to  eat  into  the  vitals  of  his 
unfortunate  patient.  Nobody  doubts  (hat  rattlesnakes  swallow 
stjuirrels;  but  every  body  must  condemn  Audubon's  account 
of  a  rattlesnake  chasing  a  squirrel,  and  then  swallowing  it  tail 
foremost.  Tail  foremost !  Why,  as  long  as  this  foul  stain  on 
the  page  of  Audubon's  zoology  remains  ua'  '  '  "'^  out,  of  what 
use  is  it  in  his  son  to  tell  me  that  his  fativ  >lored  the 

"  Floridas,  the  Keys,  and  the  Tortugas  L  "he  story 

of  the  rattlesnake  will  always  appear  agq  )han- 
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torn  of  bad  omen,  and  it  will  warn  me  how  I  put  confidence 
in  other  narratives  which  may  come  from  Mr.  Audubon's 
zoological  pen.  Indeed,  if  even  his  friends  should  be  rash 
enough  to  call  me  to  account  for  incredulity  on  future  topics, 
my  short  and  simple  answer  will  be,  that  Mr.  Audubon^s  stoiy 
of  a  rattlesnake  swallowing  a  large  American  squirrel,  taSi 
foremost,  still  sticks  in  my  throat,  and  that  positively  I  cannot 
try  to  gulp  any  thing  else  till  they  manage  to  ease  me  of  that 
foreign  body. 

In  the  very  face  of  this  reptile  stinging  his  father's  reputa- 
tion, Mr.  Audubon,  jun.,  has  the  temerity  to  hint  at  fables  in 
the  Wanderings.  Will  he  have  the  gooilness  to  point  them 
out?  Should  he  succeed  in  proving  a  fable  in  one  single 
instance,  be  it  ever  so  trivial,  I  will  renounce  all  claim  to 
veracity,  and  never  more  write  another  word  to  meet  the 
public  eye. 

Mr.  Audubon,  jun.,  remarks,  that  what  little  information  I 
have  given  of  the  American  birds  is  positively  useless  until 
I  publish  an  Indian  vocabulary.  In  the  same  breath  he 
adds,  that  Azara  has  given  us  both  the  Indian  and  scientific 
names  of  the  birds.  To  crown  all,  he  pronounces  Azara  •*  the 
very  first  authority  on  these  matters;"  after  telling  us  that 
Azara  affects  to  despise  system.  Again,  he  appears  shocked 
at  my  want  of  science,  just,  by  the  by,  after  he  has  most 
unhappily  quoted  his  father's  own  words,  to  prove  to  us  that 
his  father  himself  stood  in  absolute  need  of  a  scientific  assist- 
ant; while  his  friend  Swaiiison  fully  confirms  this  arrant 
ignorance  in  the  great  American  ornithologist,  by  telling  the 
world  that  he  was  expected  to  have  given  assistance  to  Audu- 
bon in  the  scientific  details  of  his  work. 

Systematic  arrangement,  in  moderation,  is  useful  and  desir- 
able; still  it  would  not  suit  the  IVandaiJicrs^  a  work  which 
professes  to  be  nothing  but  a  sketch.  Were  I  to  sit  down 
expressly  to  descril)e  the  habits  of  those  birds  of  which  I  have 
a  knowledge,  I  should  begin  by  saying,  Preserve  me  from 
bewildering  Mr.  Loudon's  readers  in  the  mazes  of  modem 
divisions  and  subdivisions  of  birds,  and  hard  names,  and 
mathematical  sections  of  bill  and  toe;  till,  at  last,  we  hardly 
dare  pronounce  a  crow  not  to  be  a  magpie  !  These  arcana  of 
foot  and  front  are,  and  ought  to  be,  the  exclusive  property  of 
those  "  eminent  and  scientific  naturalists  of  the  metropolis,** 
who  inspect  bird-skins  in  closets.  Young  Mr.  Audubon  has 
applied,  in  his  hour  of  need,  to  these  grave  doctors  in  nomen- 
clature for  their  opinion  on  me.  Eheu  !  I  am  condemned. 
Well,  it  is  some  consolation,  at  least,  to  have  one's  death- 
warrant  pronounced  by  the  first  judges  of  the  land  tnfbro 
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omithologico,  Lausus,  son  of  Mezentius,  was  my  prototype 
in  the  olden  time,  as  far  as  regards  the  dignity  of  my  demise, 
"  Be  comforted,  poor  Lausy,"  said  the  Trojan,  "  for  be- 
hold, 't  is  the  hand  of  the  great  iEneas  that  fells  thee  to  the 
ground  !" 

"  Hoc  tamen,  infelix,  roiseram  solabere  mortem ; 
^neae  magni  dextra  cadis."  Virg, 

I  will  now  proceed  to  give  Mr.  Audubon,  jun.,  proof  sufficient 
that  I  can  detect  a  fable  from  genuine  ornithology,  without 
having  recourse  to  the  pages  of  Azara,  in  order  to  learn  my 
lesson.  Ere  I  commence,  however,  I  must  just  hint  to 
Mr.  Audubon,  jun.,  that  he  has  not  succeeded  in  convincing 
me  of  his  father's  "  fair  fame."  I  myself,  with  mine  own 
eyes,  have  seen  Wilson's  original  diary,  written  by  him  at 
Louisville ;  and  1  have  just  now  on  the  table  before  me  the 
account  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  indignantly  rejecting 
Mr.  Audubon  as  a  member,  on  that  diary  having  been  pro- 
duced to  their  view,  —  Charles  Waterton. 

Aerial  Encounter  of  the  Eagle  and  the  Vulture.  (Sec  Audu- 
bon's Biography  ofBirds^  p,  163.)  —  Next  to  the  adventure 
of  the  rattlesnake  and  squirrel,  I  am  of  opinion  that  this  pre- 
sents the  toughest  morsel  ever  oflTered  to  the  proverbially  wide 
gullet  of  Mr,  Bull,  Audubon  says :  —  "  Many  vultures  were 
engaged  in  devouring  the  body  and  entrails  of  a  dead  horse, 
when  a  white-headed  eagle  accidentally  passing  by,  the  vul- 
tures all  took  to  wing,  one,  amongst  the  rest,  with  a  portion  of 
the  entrails,  partly  swallowed,  and  the  remaining  part,  about 
a  yard  in  length,  dangling  in  the  air.  The  eagle  instantly 
marked  him,  and  gave  chase.  The  poor  vulture  tried,  in  vain, 
to  disgorge,  when  the  eagle,  coming  up,  seized  the  loose  end 
of  the  gut,  and  dragged  the  bird  along  for  twenty  or  thirty 
yards,  much  against  its  will,  till  both  fell  to  the  ground; 
when  the  eagle  struck  the  vulture,  and  in  a  few  moments 
killed  it,  after  which  he  swallowed  the  delicious  morsel."  In 
his  strange  paper  on  the  habits  of  the  turkey  buzzard,  Mr. 
Audubon  tells  us  "  that  if  the  object  discovered  is  large, 
lately  dead,  and  covered  with  a  skin  too  tough  to  be  ate  and 
torn  asunder  (cart  before  the  horse),  and  afford  free  scope  to 
their  appetites,  they  remain  about  it  and  in  the  neighbour- 
hood." Now,  reader,  observe,  that,  the  dead  horse  being  a 
large  animal,  its  skin,  according  to  this  quotation,  must 
have  been  too  tough  to  be  torn  asunder  by  the  vultures, 
until  putrefaction  took  place.  If,  then,  these  vultures  really 
commenced  devouring  the  dead  animal  while  it  was  yet  fresh, 
Mr,  Audubon's  theory,  just  quoted,  is  worth  nothing. 
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th'!:  contran-,  the  horse  in  question  had  become 
putri^i  t'>  allow*  the  vultures  to  commence  operations,  then  I 
»i!i  %how  that  the  aerial  account  of  the  eagle  and  the  Tultnre 
is  either  a  mere  iniaflrinarv  effusion  of  the  author's  fancr,  or  a 
hoax  pla  ved  off  upon  his  igr^orance  by  some  designinf^  ^sg* 

llje  entrails  of  a  dead  animal  are  invariably  the  first  part 
to  lie  affected  by  putrefaction.  Now,  we  are  told,  that  a  piece 
of  gut  had  Ixren  torn  from  the  rest,  and  swallowed  by  the  vul- 
ture; a  fiortion  of  the  said  gut,  about  a  yard  in  length,  hang- 
ing out  of  his  mouth.  The  vulture,  pressed  hard  by  the 
eagle,  trie<l  in  vain  to  disgorge  the  miU  This  is  at  variance 
with  a  fffTiner  statement,  in  which  3lr.  Audubon  assures  us 
thit  an  eagle  will  force  a  vulture  to  disgorge  its  food  in  a  mo- 
ment: srj  that  the  validity  of  this  fonner  statement  must  be 
thrown  overlK)ard,  in  order  to  insure  the  safety  of  the  present 
ar] venture ;  or,  vice  rersa,  the  present  adventure  must  inevi- 
tably sink,  if  the  former  statement  is  to  be  preserved.  Be  thu 
as  it  may,  the  eagle,  out  of  all  manner  of  patience  at  the 
clumsiness  of  the  vulture,  in  his  attempt  to  restore  to  daylight 
that  ]rtirt  of  the  gut  which  was  lying  at  the  bottom  of  his  sto- 
W9u:hf  laid  hold  of  the  end  which  was  still  hanging  out  of  the 
unfortunate  rascal's  mouth,  and  actually  dragged  him  along 
through  the  air,  for  a  space  of  twenty  or  thirty  yards,  much 
against  the  vulture's  will.  Now,  though  the  eagle  pulled,  and 
the  vulture  resisteil,  still  the  yard  of  gut,  which  we  must  sup- 
fftps^i  was  in  a  putrid  state,  for  reasons  already  mentioned,  re- 
wuiwA  fixed  and  firm  in  the  vulture's  bill.  With  such  a  force, 
appli^'xl  to  each  extremity,  the  gut  ought  either  to  have  given 
way  in  the  middle,  or  to  have  been  cut  in  two  at  those  places 
whtfrre  the  sharp  bills  of  the  birds  held  it  fast.  But  stop, 
r^railer,  I  pray  you :  speculation  might  be  allowed  here,  pro- 
yiiM  this  uncommon  encounter  had  taken  place  onierrajirma ; 
biii,  in  order  that  our  astonishment  may  be  wound  up  to  the 
hfghirst  pitch,  we  are  positively  informed  that  the  contention 
UnAi  filace,  not  on  the  ground,  or  in  a  tree,  but  in  the  circum- 
ambient uir ! 

IVay,  how  was  it  possible  for  the  eagle  to  progress  through 
th<:  air,  and  to  have  dragged  along  a  resisting  vulture,  by 
m«;anH  of  a  piece  of  gut  acting  as  a  rope,  about  a  yard  in 
length  ?  Hirds  cannot  fly  backwards  ;  and  the  very  act  of  the 
eagh:  turning  round  to  progress  after  it  had  seized  the  end  of 
the  gut,  would  have  shortened  the  connecting  medium  so 
much,  that  the  long  wings  of  both  birds  must  have  imme- 
diately come  in  contact ;  their  progress  would  have  been  pre- 
vent<!il  by  the  collisioti ;  and,  in  lieu  of  the  eagle  dragging  the 
resisting  vulture  through  the  air,  for  a  space  of  twenty  or  thirty 
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yards,  both  birds  would  have  come  to  the  ground,  or  dhe  ^n: 
would  have  given  way. 

I  have  never  read  any  thing  in  the  annals  of  omidBoSogjr 
that  bears  any  similarity  to  this  aquila-vulturian  exhibitioo 
progressing  through  the  vault  of  heaven.  Verily,  **  there  is 
a  freshness  in  it." 

When  we  reflect  that  Mr.  Andubon  is  an  American ;  that 
he  has  lived  the  best  part  of  his  life  in  America ;  that  the  two 
birds  themselves  were  American,  and  that  their  wonderful 
encounter  took  place  in  America,  we  Englishmen  marvel 
much  that  Mr.  Audubon  did  not  allow  the  press  of  his  own 
country  to  have  the  honour  to  impart  to  the  world  so  astonish- 
ing an  adventure.  —  Charles  Waterion.  Walton  HaU^  Nov.  7. 
1833. 

AudtibofCs  Humming-bird.  (See  his  Biography  of  Birds^ 
p.  248.)  —  Mr.  Audubon  tells  us,  that  in  one  week  the  young 
of  the  ruby- throated  humming-bird  are  ready  to  fly.  One 
would  suppose,  by  this,  that  they  must  be  hatched  with  a  good 
coating  of  feathers  to  begin  with.  Old  Dame  Nature  some- 
times performs  odd  pranks.  We  are  informed  that  our 
crooked -back  Dicky  the  Third  was  born  with  teeth  ;  and  Ovid 
mentions  the  astonishingly  quick  growth  of  certain  men.  He 
says,  in  his  account  of  the  adveutures  of  Captain  Cadmus, 
who  built  Thebes  (my  native  town*),  that  the  captain  em- 
ployed some  men  as  masons  who  had  just  sprung  up  out  of 
the  earth. 

I  have  read  Mr.  Audubon's  account  of  the  growth  of  the 
humming-bird,  and  I  have  read  Mr.  Ovid's  account  of  the 

frowth  of  Captain  Cadmus's  masons,  and  both  very  attentively, 
think  the  veracity  of  the  one  is  as  apparent  as  the  veracity 
of  the  other.  What,  in  the  name  of  skin  and  feathers,  I  ask, 
has  Mr.  Audubon  found  in  the  economy  of  the  ruby-throated 
humming-bird  to  enable  him  to  inform  Englishmen  that  its 
young  can  fly  in  so  short  a  space  of  time  ?  The  young  of  no 
other  bird  that  we  are  acquainted  with,  from  the  condor  to 
the  wren,  can  fly  when  only  a  week  old. 

The  humming-biixl,  in  every  part  of  its  body  and  plumage, 
b  quite  as  perfect  as  the  eagle  itself;  neither  is  it  known  to 
difier  in  the  duration  of  its  life  from  any  of  the  smaller  birds 
of  the  forest  which  it  inhabits.  Like  them,  it  bursts  the  shell 
in  a  state  of  nudity;  like  them,  it  is  blind  for  some  days;  and, 
like  them,  it  has  to  undergo  the  gradual  process  of  fledging, 
which  is  so  slow  in  its  operation,  that  I  affirm,  without  fear  of 

*  See  the  last  Number  of  this  Magazine  (VI.  552.),  in  whic 
Audubon,  jun.,  styles  me  the  •*  learned  Theban/* 
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refutation,  it  cannot  possibly  produce,  in  the  space  of  one 
bhort  week,  a  series  of  feathers  capable  of  supporting  the  bird 
through  the  air. 

Again,  the  precocious  flying  of  the  young  birds  argues 
precocity  of  feathers ;  and  this  would  authorise  us  to  look  for 
precocity  of  lustre  in  the  male.  But  Mr.  Audubon  informs 
us  that  the  male  does  not  receive  its  full  brilliancy  of  colour 
until  the  succeeding  spring:  and  I  myself  can  affirm,  from 
actual  observation,  that  the  additional  plumage  which  adorns 
some  humming-birds  does  not  make  its  appearance  till  towards 
the  middle  of  the  second  year. 

Were  it  necessary,  I  could  show  to  naturalists  their  error, 
in  sometimes  mistaking  a  male  humming-bird  of  the  first 
year  for  a  fuU-plumaged  female.  I  am  fully  satisfied  in  my  own 
mind  that  the  internal  anatomy  of  all  humming-birds  is  pre- 
cisely the  same,  except  in  size ;  having  found  it  the  same  in 
every  humming-bird  which  I  dissected  in  Guiana  and  Brazil 
Now,  as  the  young  of  the  humming-birds  in  these  countries 
require  more  than  a  week  to  enable  them  to  fly,  and  as  Mr. 
Audubon's  humming-bird  differs  not  in  internal  anatomy  from 
them,  I  see  no  reason  why  the  young  of  his  species  should 
receive  earlier  powers  of  flying  than  the  young  of  the  hum- 
ming-birds in  the  countries  just  mentioned. 

A  word  on  the  cradle.  Mr.  Audubon  tells  us  that  the 
little  pieces  of  lichen,  used  in  forming  the  nest  of  the  humming- 
bird, "  are  glued  together  with  the  saliva  of  the  bird."  Fiddle  I 
The  saliva  of  all  birds  immediately  mixes  with  water.  A  single 
shower  of  rain  would  undo  all  the  saliva-glued  work  on  me 
nest  of  Mr.  Audubon's  humming-bird.  When  our  great 
master  in  ornithology  (whose  writings,  according  to  Swainsoa 
[I.  45.],  will  be  read  when  our  favourite  theories  shall 
have  sunk  into  oblivion)  saw  his  humming-bird  fix  the  lichen 
to  the  nest,  pray  what  instrument  did  it  make  use  of,  in  order 
to  detach  the  lichen  from  the  point  of  its  own  clammy  bill 
and  tongue ;  to  which  it  would  be  apt  to  adhere  just  as  firmly 
as  to  the  place  where  it  was  intended  that  it  should  perma- 
nently remain?  —  Charles  Waterton.  Walton  Hall^  Nov.  19. 
1833. 

The  Virginian  Partridge,  —  "  Nantes  in  gurgite  vasto.** 
Virgil. 

"  Like  the  turkeys,  many  of  the  weaker  partridges  often  fall 
into  the  water  while  thus  attempting  to  cross,  and  generally 
perish ;  for,  although  they  swim  surprisingly,  they  have  not 
muscular  power  sufficient  to  keep  up  a  protracted  struggle.'* 
(See  Biography  of  Birds,  p.  388.) 

Birds  which  can  " swim  surprisingly"  will  never  **  perish ** 
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by  the  act  of  swimming;  neither  would  they  be  under  the 
necessity  of  having  recourse  to  "  a  protracted  struggle  "  in  a 
movement  which  requires  no  struggle  at  all.  A  bird  struggling 
in  the  act  of  swimming,  in  order  to  save  itself  from  drowning, 
is  about  the  same  as  if  we  were  to  struggle  in  our  usual  act  of 
walking,  lest  we  perish  therein.  The  very  mention  of  "  a 
protracted  struggle  "  argues  that  the  partridge  cannot  swim. 
A  partridge  on  the  water  is  nearly  in  as  great  a  scrape  as  a 
shark  on  shore.  The  latter,  by  floundering,  may,  perchance, 
get  into  the  water  again ;  still  we  cannot  say  that  a  shark 
moves  surprisingly  on  land  :  and  the  former,  by  help  of  its 
feet,  may  possibly  reach  the  river's  bank,  through  an  element 
as  fatal  to  it  as  the  shore  Ls  to  the  shark.  All  birds,  whether 
alive  or  dead,  must  naturally  float  on  the  surface  of  the  water ; 
but  all  birds  cannot  swim :  otherwise  those  birds  which  we 
commonly  call  land  birds  would  have  to  be  new-modelled  in 
form,  and  would  require  a  very  different  kind  of  plumage. 

We  startle  at  the  novel  information  of  a  partridge  ^^  swim- 
ming  surprisingly,"  and  we  are  anxious  to  know  what  sudden 
change  has  taken  place  amongst  the  birds  in  the  western 
hemisphere,  whilst  our  eastern  birds  remain  in  statu  quo. 
For  example's  sake,  let  us  examine  a  waterhen,  which,  like 
the  partridge,  is  not  web-footed;  still  it  swims  remarkably 
well.  Its  body  is  nearly  similar  in  shape  to  a  boat;  the 
arrangement  of  its  feathers  is  roost  admirably  calculated  to 
resist  the  entrance  of  the  water ;  while  its  every  motion,  when 
in  the  act  of  swimming,  is  full  of  gracefulness  and  confidence. 
It  moves  to  and  fro  by  a  very  gentle  action  of  the  feet,  and  it 
may  be  seen,  for  hours  together,  enjoying  itself  on  the  deep  in 
perfect  security.  This  bird  may  be  truly  said  to  swim  sur- 
prisingly; but  it  is  never  doomed  to  keep  up  a  protracted 
struggle  by  means  of  muscular  power,  in  order  to  save  its  life, 
on  an  element  where  it  runs  no  risk  of  perishing. 

Now  let  us  look  at  a  partridge  floating  on  the  riven  The 
form  of  its  body  is  very  unlike  that  of  the  waterhen,  and, 
though  it  cannot  possibly  sink,  still  it  is  in  the  utmost  fear  of 
death,  and  tries  to  reach  the  shore  by  an  evident  and  vehement 
struggle.  Its  feathers  immediately  become  saturated  with 
water,  whilst  the  cold  strikes  deeply  into  its  body.  Death  is 
fast  approaching;  the  wings  are  soaked  with  flapping  on  the 
water,  and  at  last  appear  extended  quite  motionless  on  the 
surface  of  the  stream ;  the  legs  are  cramped  and  stiffened ; 
the  mouth  is  o{)en ;  the  liead  falls,  and,  after  a  few  convul- 
sive efforts  to  support  itself  down  it  drops  for  the  last  time 
into  the  water,  and  the  bird  dies.  This  is  the  fate  of  the 
partridge  which  Mr.  Atidubon  assures  us  can  ^  swiui  »ui:- 
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prisingly."  The  mere  motion  of  its  legs,  to  propel  its  floating 
body  towards  land,  in  order  to  escape  from  certain  death  on 
an  element  where  it  was  never  intended  by  Nature  to  exist, 
even  for  the  space  of  one  short  hour,  has  been  niagnified  hj 
Mr.  Audubon  into  an  important  act  of  ^^  swimming  8ur> 
prisingly." 

If  the  admirers  of  Mr.  Audubon  should  try  to  force  us  to 
agree  with  their  great  naturalist,  that  partridges  can  ^*  swim 
surprisingly,"  then  it  behoves  us  to  call  upon  them  to  declare 
that  every  bird  in  the  creation  can  swim.  Our  little  tomtit^ 
till  now  a  land  bird,  must  be  proclaimed  to  swim  surprisingly, 
and  have  a  place  amongst  the  waterfowl ;  because,  on  tumbliog 
accidentally  into  a  washing-tub,  he  has  *^  muscular  power 
sufficient  to  keep  up  a  protracted  struggle"  till  he  reaches  the 
side. 

How  delighted  Ovid  would  have  been,  had  he  seen  a  par- 
tridge  swimming  surprisingly,  or  a  goatsucker  flying  off  with 
a  mouthful  of  eggs  !  We  are  told  in  ancient  history  that  the 
stomach  of  Mithridates  was  poison-proof:  I  wonder  if  his  kg 
also  was  poison-proof;  so  that  he  could  have  danced,  without 
dan^r  of  sudden  death,  in  the  fatal  American  boot  mentiooed 
by  Mr.  Audubon  in  his  wonderful  story  of  the  rattlesnake^i 
swallowing  a  squirrel  tail  foremost.  —  Charles  IVaterton, 

The  Wandering  Albatross  {Diomeden  exulans  L.)  (VI.  l^?.)} 
its  size  (VI.  372,  373.) — I  have  a  stuffed  specimen,  which  was 
given  me  by  your  correspondent,  "  A  Grenada  Subscriber." 
its  dimensions  are :  — Length  from  the  tip  of  the  bill  to  the  end 
of  the  tail,  4  ft.  2  in. ;  expansion  of  wings  about  11  ft.  4  in. ;  the 
humerus  measures  17  in.  in  length,  the  radius  18^  in.,  and  the 
pinion,  with  its  quills,  27^  in. :  the  tail  is  very  short,  not 
exceeding  4  in.  —  A  Subscriber.  Vale  of  Alford^  Nov.  20.  1833- 

The  Bird  called  *«  Boobi/*'  bj/  Sailors  (VI.  373.)  is  the  Ale- 
cknus  Sida :  it  is  often  caught,  while  asleep,  on  the  yards. 

The  Noddy  (Sterna  stdlida)  is  also  frequently  captured  in 
the  same  manner.     I  have  seen  both  so  taken.  — Id. 

The  Booby  is  not  a  Name^  even  among  Sailors^  for  the  Alba* 
tross.  (VI.  373.) — J.  D.  has,  I  think,  been  misinformed  as  to 
the  application,  by  sailors,  of  the  term  "  booby"  "  to  any 
long-winged  bird  of  a  whitish  colour,"  and  to  the  albatross  as 
one  such.  Although  the  ornithological  terms  of  sailors  are 
probably  usually  applied  indefinitely  enough,  it  appears,  from 
Pennant's  British  Zoology^  that  the  solan  goose,  or  gannet^  is 
the  "  booby."  In  a  work  called  The  Natural  Historian  the 
characters  of  the  l)ooby  are  given  technically  and  in  detail, 
but  the  scientific  name  is  omitted.  The  albatross  and  the 
i>enguin  have  both  obtained,  among  our  sailors,  the  name  of 
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Cape  sheep  (see  Rennie*s  Architecture  tyf  Birds^  p.  S7.) ;  and 
the  gannet  is  designated  the  "  booby."— Jam^^  Fennell, 
Aufr.  1833. 

The  late  Rev.  Lansdown  Guilding,  in  a  communication 
lying  by  us,  made  in  relation  to  the  admirable  remarks  of 
K.  in  II.  186.,  on  the  acquired  wariness  of  birds,  has  re- 
marked :  —  "  The  booby,  and  other  birds  celebrated  for  their 
stupidity  and  contempt  of  the  destroyer  man,  are  cunning 
enough  in  places  much  frequented :  it  is  only  when  they  are 
met  with  in  desert  places,  or  dunng  the  season  of  incubation, 
that  they  exhibit  a  stupid  inattention  to  danger.'*  — J.  D. 

Mr.  Blyth's  Identification  (VI.  516.)  of  the  Species  of  Tftrush 
"which  JV.  Z/.,  who  describes  (VI.  218.)  its  Migration,  deems  an 
unrecognised  one,  with  the  Redwing  {Tiirdus  iliacus).  —  Sir,  If 
W.  L.'s  species  of  thrush  (VI.  218.),  of  which  he  saw  "  thou- 
sands" in  the  Island  of  Harris,  in  the  month  of  June,  prove 
to  be  not  a  new  species,  but  merely  the  redwing  (Tardus 
iliacus),  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Blyth  (VI.  516.),  it  will  go  near 
to  establish  the  fact  (hitherto^  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  not  known 
to  naturalists)  of  these  birds  remaining  throughout  the  sum- 
mer, and  breeding  in  the  northern  parts  of  Great  Britain.  It 
is  much  to  be  wished  that  W.  L.  had  procured  a  specimen  of 
his  thrush,  in  order  to  put  the  point  beyond  dispute.  Of  the 
musical  powers  of  the  redwing  I  entertain  no  doubt ;  for  even 
in  winter,  when  the  weather  is  very  fine,  and  still  more  in  the 
spring,  they  will  congregate  on  the  top  of  a  large  tree,  along 
with  their  friends  the  fieldfares,  and  begin  to  tune  their  pipes, 
uttering  in  concert  a  low,  murmuring,  half-stifled  song,  as 
it  were  an  earnest  of  what  they  can  do  when  in  full  voice. 
Many  birds,  as  the  chaffinch,  blackcap,  nightingale,  &c.,  when 
first  they  commence  their  song  in  the  spring,  sing  but  imper- 
fectly, giving  only  detached  fragments  of  their  melody ;  as  if, 
from  disuse,  they  had  partly  forgotten  their  notes,  and  were 
out  of  practice.  Yours,  &c.  —  JV,  T.  Bree.  Allesley  Rectory, 
Nov.  6.  1833. 

Dates  of  the  Redwings  Appearance.  —  Among  those  I  have 
given  in  VI.  516.,  for  "  months,"  in  that  for  1832,  line  14. 
from  the  bottom,  read  "  weeks."  —  Edward  Blyth.  Nov.  26. 
1833. 

The  Distinctions  and  Synonymes  of  the  British  Species  of 
Sylvia.  (VI.  447. 521.)— Mr.  Blyth's  words,  in  VI.  521.,  repre- 
sent  me  as  adducing,  in  VI.  447.,  Professor  Rennie's  paper  in 
No.  2.  of  The  Field  Naturalises  Magazine  "  as  a  correct  eluci- 
dation of  the  species  of  the  genus"  Salvia.  My  words  in 
VI.  447,448.  are,  **  Professor  Rennie's  admirable  elucidation 
of  the  species  Salvia  hippolsds  and  ri^fa." 
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Mr.  Blyth  asserts  (VI.  521.)  that  <<  the  common  cbiflTchaff 
of  this  country,  S.  16quax  Herbert^  S.  hippolais  qftaher  BriUA 
authors)  is  a  distinct  species  from  the  S.  rufa."  I  agree  in  the 
opinion  tliat  the  S.  16quax  is  identical  with  the  S.  hippolais  of 
British  authors ;  but  I  do  not  stop  here,  as  I  consider  the  S. 
rufa  identical  with  it  also,  from  the  fact  that  the  song,  habits» 
and  manners  of  the  chifTchaff,  as  long  known  to  me,  accord 
fully  as  well  with  the  descriptions  of  S.  rufa,  as  these  are  given 
by  Continental  authors,  as  they  do  with  those  of  the  "  S.  loqaax 
of  Herbert,'*  or  *'  the  S.  hippolais  of  other  British  authors : " 
in  addition  to  which,  the  dimensions  and  plumaee  of  the  spe- 
cimen that  I  most  particularly  examined,  and  which  was  shot 
when  in  the  act  of  uttering  its  singular  song,  coincided  with 
those  of  the  S.  rufa  as  they  are  detailed  by  Temminck,  Rennie^ 
&c. —  W.  Thompson.  Dofiegal  Square,  Belfast,  Nov.2S.  18SS- 

Tlie  Red  Viper.  (VI.  399.  526.)  —  Another  specimen  of 
this  viper  was  brought  me  on  Sept.  13.  1833  :  its  length 
was  9i  in.  E.  N.  D.  asserts  (VI.  526.)  that  the  red  viper 
is  the  young  of  the  common  one ;  but  I  cannot  consider  Uiis 
as  proved,  till  the  vipers  of  intermediate  size  are  captured 
and  described.  I  have  never  been  able  to  procure  any  but 
full-grown  vipers,  and  young  ones  yet  unborn  :  the  latter  are 
greyish,  with  dark  markings,  and  show  no  signs  of  the  pecn- 
liar  colour  of  the  red  viper.  Now,  although  colour  alone  is 
not  sufficient  to  characterise  the  species  of  Ophidia,  yet  any 
marked  difference  of  size  would  certainly  form  a  specific  dis- 
tinction. If,  therefore,  the  red  viper  should  prove  never  to 
exceed  10  in.  in  length,  or  if  a  series  of  young  common 
vipers  could  be  procured,  of  various  sizes,  but  uniform  in 
colour  with  the  old  ones,  the  distinctness  of  the  red  viper 
would  be  proved.  I  trust  some  of  your  readers  may  be  able 
to  decide  this  question.  I  am  obliged  to  E.  N.  D.  for  his 
^^  information  "  that  the  number  of  scuta  in  snakes  is  variable; 
but  if  he  will  look  at  my  communication,  in  p.  400.,  he  will 
find  that  I  have  there  stated  the  same  thing. 

The  Black  Viper,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Blyth  (VI.  527.), 
differs  from  the  common  one  onJi/  (I  believe)  in  being  of  a 
darker  colour;  and  is,  therefore,  deservedly  considered  a 
variety.  —  H.  E.  Stricklaml     Nov.  22.  1833. 

The  Black  Viper.  (VI.  527.)  —  When  R  N.  D.  says 
(VI.  526.)  "  there  is  but  one  species  of  viper  or  poi- 
sonous reptile  in  England,  he  forgets  the  black  viper  (OS- 
luber  Prester  of  Linna?us) ;  to  the  existence  of  which,  in  the 
west  of  England,  Mr.  Blyth  also  alludes  doubtfully,  in  VL 
527.  Of  this  species,  I  have  seen,  at  different  times,  alive 
and  at  large,  two  specimens  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  one  of 
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which  I  succeeded  in  killing  on  Oct.  12.  1804.  I  was,  at  the 
time,  in  company  with  a  gentleman  resident  in  the  island, 
who  seemed  to  be  familiar  with  the  reptile,  and  informed  me 
that  it  was  very  venomous ;  of  which  fact  I  entertain  no 
doubt.  "  Os  armatum  est  veneno  diro,"  observes  Linnaeus, 
in  Fauna  Suecica;  he  gives,  as  a  synonyme,  "  Vipera  anglica 
nigricans  "  of  Petiver :  the  animal,  therefore,  has  long  been 
known  as  a  native  of  England.  On  a  transient  view,  this 
species  appears  entirely  of  a  uniform  deep  black  colour,  as 
described  by  Linnaeus,  "  ater  toto  corpore ;  *'  but,  on  closer 
inspection,  a  row  of  angular  spots,  similar  to  that  on  the 
back  of  the  common  viper  (C.  jB^rus)  is  discernible,  being  of 
a  still  more  intense  black  than  the  rest  of  the  body.  In  size, 
shape,  manners,  and  habits  it  seems  exactly  to  resemble  the 
common  species ;  of  which,  I  think,  I  have  heard  that  it  has 
been  sometimes  considered  only  a  variety,  and  from  which  I 
am  not  aware  that  it  differs,  except  in  colour. 

The  red  viper,  mentioned  in  VL  399.  526.,  I  should 
suspect,  was  only  the  young  state  of  the  common  species ;  the 
smaller  specimens  of  which,  I  have  observed,  are  generally  of 
a  brighter  colour  than  the  full-grown  ones,  and  have  the 
spots  more  inclining  to  red. — JV.  7!  Bree.  Allesley  Rectory^ 
Nov.  6.  1833. 

Leptocephalm  Morrisvi  Pennant  (V.  313.  742.,  VL  531.) 
seems  doomed  to  be  never  accurately  represented  by  the 
engraver.  The  cut,  in  VL  531.,  which  professes  to  be  a 
copy  of  my  drawing,  is  defective  in  one  most  essential  point : 
the  engraver  has  neglected  to  represent  the  pectoral  fins, 
and  has  rendered  the  lateral  line  too  strong.  The  engraving, 
with  these  exceptions,  is  very  like  the  fish.  — Henry  Vietz 
Deere.     Nov.  15.  1833. 

The  Authorship  of  the  Prefixes^  2)ro,  meso^  and  meta,  to  the 
Limbs  of  Insects  belongs  to  Mr.  Newman ;  not  to  Mr.  Haliday. 
I  observe  that  Mr.  Westwood  has  appended  to  some  techni- 
cal descriptions  in  VL  495,  notef,  a  remark  expressly  for 
the  purpose  of  depriving  Mr.  Newman  of  the  merit  of  the 
above  prefixes,  and  of  giving  the  said  merit  to  Mr.  Haliday. 
Mr.  Newman j^r5/  published  the  names  in  question  at  p.  400. 
of  the  Entomological  Magazine  (July  1.  1833).  Mr.  Haliday 
has  nowhere  published  them,  that  I  can  find.  Indeed,  at 
p.  516.  of  the  same  magazine,  published  three  months  subse- 
quently (Oct.  1.  1833.),  he  follows  Meigen,  in  applying  the 
term  metatarsus  to  the  last  articulation  of  the  tarsus  ;  so  that 
it  is  evident  that  Mr.  Haliday  not  only  did  not  originate  these 
terms,  but  declines  employing  them.  —  Lacon.  Newcastle, 
Nov.  5.  ]  833. 
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"  The  barbarous  nature  of  these  compound  Latin  and 
Greek  names  [mesothorax  and  metathorax]  (which  may  be 
remedied  by  employing  the  terms  medithorax  and  post- 
thorax)". —  J.  O.  JVestxood.  (VI.  495.  notef)  In  what 
lexicon  does  Mr.  Westwood  find  thorax  absent,  and  tnedi  and 
post  present,  as  Greek  words  ?  —  Discipulus.     Nov.  26.  1 833- 

The  additional  British  Species  of  Cicindelay  alluded  to, 
in  VI.  533.,  as  being  enumerated  in  p.  55^^  is  only  a 
variety  (of  C.  h5'brida  Linn,)^  as  Mr.  Stephens  has  indicated 
(p.  554.)  by  the  parenthesis.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  Cur« 
tis's  view  of  the  subject  has  been  adopted  by  £.  N.  D.,  io 
p.  532.,  and  that  he  is  borne  out  by  the  testimony  of  the 
Linnsean  cabinet.  —  Corroborator. 

Hypercdmpa  domimda^  the  singxdar  Variety  qf^  descHbed  in 
VI.  540,  541. — The  engraving  (^.  72.)  in  p.  541.  represents 
the  black  blotches  on  the  primary  wings  far  too  distinct  and 
well  defined :  these  markings,  in  the  real  specimen,  are  by  no 
means  so  discernible. —  JV.  T.  Bree,     Xov.  6.  1833. 

Encrinite  versus  Cyathocrinite  (VI.  560.,  and  the  pre" 
vious  Discussions  there  indicated).  — A  few  additional  words 
appear  necessary  to  set  myself  right  with  Mr.  Gilbertson«  I 
cannot  exactly  comprehend  Mr.  Gilbertson's  description,  at 
p.  561.  He  says,  *^  the  line  of  dots  from  a  terminates  at  the 
alimentary  canal ;  that  from  bj  upon  one  of  the  five  plates  sur- 
rounding it,  which  form  the  pelvis ;  c  is  placed  upon  the 
costals,"  &c  Now,  according  to  this  description,  I  find  (as 
I  am  able  to  understand  it)  that  the  pelvis,  in  this  specimen, 
formed  a  circle  of  less  circumference  than  the  vertebral 
colunm,  and,  consequently,  was  entirely  hid  by  it.  Is  this 
fact,  or  is  it  error  ?  Is  this  ever  known  to  be  the  case  in  any 
crinoideal  animal  ?  It  is  not  the  case  in  any  of  those  figured 
or  described  bv  Miller,  nor  in  anv  instance  that  has  come 
under  my  own  immediate  observation.  Mr.  Gilbertson  pro- 
ceeds to  say,  that,  in  my  figure,  "  the  whole  of  the  pelvis,  and 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  costals,  are  hid  by  the  column." 
This,  I  presume,  is  erroneous  :  if  the  enlargement  of  the 
column,  in  my  specimen,  is  natural,  and  not  tbrnied  of  extra- 
neous matter,  I  think  the  above  statement  of  Mr.  Gilbertson 
would  not  be  in  accordance  with  the  facts  in  our  possession 
upon  the  subject.  Does  it  not  always  follow,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  that,  where  the  column  is  enlarged  and  expanded  at 
its  junction  with  the  pelvis,  the  pelvis  is  also  widened  and 
enlarged  ui  the  same  proportion  ?  as  in  the  genus  Apocrinites. 
This,  I  think,  cannot  be  denied.  The  relative  size  of  the 
bones,  in  my  specimen,  will,  I  think,  prove  that  this  opinion 
of  Mr.  Gilbertson  is  not  tenable.     The  scapula  (according  to 
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Mr.  Gilbertson's  idea),  which  he  describes  as  being  in  its  pro- 
per place,  in  my  figure,  on  the  left  of  the  column,  is  nearly  as 
large  as  that  part  of  the  column  which  I  have  supposed  to  be 
extraneous.  This  scapula  must  rest  upon  a  costal,  and  this 
costal  upon  a  pelvic  bone,  or  rather  upon  two  pelvic  bones ; 
the  costal  upon  which  this  scapula  rests  must  be  as  large  as 
the  scapula  itself;  and  the  pelvic  bones  upon  which  the 
costal  rests  must  be  of  equal  dimensions :  therefore,  if  the 
scapula    be   nearly  equal    in    size   to   the  column,  the  sea- 

f>ula,  costal,  and  pelvis,  united,  must  of  necessity  be  much 
arger;  and  yet  Mr.  Gilbertson  says,  that,  in  my  specimen, 
the  column  hides  nearly  the  whole  of  these  bones :  this  is  a 
physical  impossibility,   for   the  thing  covered  is  of  greater 
magnitude  than  that  which  is  said  to  cover  it.     Again :  that 
the   angular   bones,   in   my   specimen    (VI.    126.),    and    to 
which   I    have   referred   in  VI.  472.,    are   really  the  bones 
of  the  pelvis,  is,  I  think,  absolutely  proved  by  their  position. 
The  costnls  are  placed  upon  the  pelvis,  I  believe  in  every 
instance,  in  this  way :  one  costal  rests  upon  part  of  two  pelvic 
bones,  and  covers  the  joints  formed  between  them ;  and  thus 
locks  them  together,  precisely  in  the  same  way  as  a  bricklayer 
places  one  brick  to  cover  poitions  of  two  others,  in  laying  one 
course  over  another,  in  building  a  wall :  and  thb  is  exactly 
the  position  they  occupy  in  my  ngure.     If  this  bone  were  the 
scapula,  the  angular  bone  (the  costal  of  Mr.  Gilbertson)  must 
have  had  a  joint  in  the  angle,  in  a  line  with  the  joint  between 
the  supposed  scapulae;  but  in  my  figure  there  is  no  such 
division.     If  the  column  absolutely  **  covers  the  whole  of  the 
pelvis,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  costals,"  it  appears  to  me 
difficult  to  account  for  the  use  of  the  pelvic  or  costal  plates ; 
for  by  this  means  they  would  be  united  into  one  solid  mass, 
and,  therefore,  their  division  into  plates  would  appear  to  be 
almost  useless.     In  conclusion,  Mr.  Gilbertson  accuses  me  of 
constructing  a  nondescript.     Whether  he  means  this  in  good 
part  or  not,  I  can  hardly  say.     I  have  already  acknowledged 
that,  in   my  opinion,   it  had  not  ^*  hitherto  been  figured  or 
described  ; "  and  it  was  because  I  considered  it  a  nondescript 
that  I  communicated  it  to  this  Magazine,  and  endeavoured  to 
furnish  a  description  of  it.     If  nothing  is  to  be  made  public 
but  what  is  already  describeil,  then  must  science  have  already 
reached  its  limits ;  and  the  naturalist  may  sit  down  in  listless- 
ness,  and  exclaim,  "  There  is  no  new  thing  under  tlie  sun  !  *' 
Mr.  Gilbertson  sums  up  his  observations  by  stating,  that  it  is 
a  desire  to  check  the  progress  of  error  that  alone  has  induced 
him  to  controvert  my  statements ;  I  beg  to  inform  him  that 
there  is  no  other  motive  influencing  me.     I  am  not  at  all 
anxious  to  prove  that  I  am  in  possession  of  the  lily  encrinite 
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from  a  new  locality,  and  to  make  my  specimen  a  lily  encrinitei 
whether  or  not;  for  this  would  be  mere  childishness.  The  fact 
is  this  :  the  remains  of  a  crinoideal  animal  fell  into  my  hands; 
I  fancied  it  to  be  more  nearly  allieii  to  the  genus  £ncrinites 
than  to  any  other;  this  opinion  I  have  given;  I  have  given 
my  reasons  for  that  opinion  ;  and  I  have  defended  it :  whether 
that  opinion  be  right  or  wrong,  others  must  judge.  That  it  is 
a  nondescript  is  no  fault  of  mine ;  I  have  argued  for  its  being 
such :  and,  if  Mr.  Gilbertson  would,  in  some  way,  publish 
figures  of  his  specimens,  which  "  have  a  much  greater  claim" 
to  be  considered  as  encrinites  than  my  specimen,  perhaps  the 
other  opinion  which  I  have  stated  (VI.  474.),  that  the  encrinites 
pass  by  a  regular  gradation  of  form  into  the  cyathocrinites, 
would  receive  additional  confirmation,  if  not  full  proof.  Mr. 
Gilbertson  says  that  both  specimens  are  the  same  ;  that  is, 
that  mine  is  Cyathocrinites  tuberculutus.  This  is  impossible: 
the  name  itself  contradicts  it.  There  is  not  a  single  tubercle 
upon  my  specimen :  it  is  almost  as  smooth  as  the  paper  upon 
which  I  am  writing.  Mr.  Gilbertson  has  not  noticed  the 
relative  proportions  of  the  bones  which  I  have  pointed  out  in 
the  different  specimens.  I  should  be  extremely  glad  to  be 
put  in  possession  of  figures  of  the  specimens  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Gilbertson ;  and  I  think  he  would  be  doing  the  world  a 
service  by  publishing  them.  Let  us  be  put  in  possession  of 
as  much  knowledge  as  possible,  in  order  to  come  to  a  clear 
understanding  of  these  singular  animal  remains.— -C.  Conway. 
Nov.  12.  1833. 

Art.  II.     Queries  and  Anstuers. 

"  On  the  supposed  Cofmcciion  of  Vicissitudes  of  the  Sea^ 
sons  and  prevalent  Disorders  with  J^olcanic  Emanations^*^  <Sv. 
(VI.  289  to  308.)  —  Although  the  author  (the  Rev.  W. 
B.  Clarke)  of  that  interesting  communication  does  not  posi- 
tively maintain  a  closer  connection  between  events  which  are 
apparently  dissimilar  than  that  of  juxtaposition,  I  think  he 
has  established  a  high  degree  of  probability  that  the  connec- 
tion is  that  of  cause  and  effect,  in  numerous  instances  which 
he  has  adduced.  I  propose,  at  a  future  time,  to  offer  a  few 
observations  on  some  of  the  facts  stated  by  Mr.  Clarke,  my 
object  in  the  present  letter  being  merely  to  request  farther 
information  from  that  gentleman  respecting  the  "  symptoms 
of  renewed  action  in  the  extinct  craters  of  the  Eifel ; "  and, 
again,  "  symptoms  of  renewed  action  in  the  extinct  craters  of 
AuTei^pie."  (VI.  301.)  The  date  of  the  latter  is  given  Dec.  9. 
1888;  but  no  authorities  for  either  event  are  stated.  It  would 
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greatly  oblige  me  if  your  ingenioas  correspondent  would  state 
the  circumstances  which  have  been  called  renewed  symptoms 
of  action  more  fully,  and  also  the  authorities  by  which  they 
are  supported.  It  could  surprise  no  one  who  has  attentively 
examined  the  extinct  volcanoes  in  central  France  to  be  in- 
formed that  they  had  broken  forth  into  renewed  activity  after 
a  period  of  repose  of  many  hundred,  if  not  thousand,  years. 
Vesuvius  is  known  to  have  had  periods  of  repose  for  many 
centuries;  and  the  lava  of  some  of  the  volcanoes  in  Auvergne 
appears  as  fresh  as  if  it  had  been  very  recently  erupted :  in- 
deed, it  is  very  difficult  to  conceive  how  it  could  preserve  such 
a  fresh  appearance  after  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  for  ages. 
In  my  Travels  in  the  Tareniaise,  published  in  1823,  I  stated 
that  ^^  there  is  nothing  in  the  appearance  of  the  volcanoes  of 
Auvergne  which  can  lead  the  observer  to  the  conclusion  that 
their  eruptions  will  never  be  renewed :  the  springs  of  hot  water 
in  this  diiitrict  indicate  that  die  source  of  subterranean  heat 
beneath  it  is  not  extinct.  The  most  abundant  and  best  known 
of  these  springs  are  Mont  d'Or  and  Vichy ;  they  have  a  tem- 
perature of  from  120^  to  125^;  and  there  are  many  other 
springs  of  equal  temperature.  Should  the  volcanoes  of  Au- 
vergne resume  their  activity,  such  an  event  would  not  be  at 
variance  with  our  present  knowledge  of  volcanic  operations." 
(vol.  ii.  p.  379.)  Many  of  the  eruptions  in  Auvergne  must 
have  taken  place  in  a  recent  geological  epoch;  for  lava  has 
flowed  into  the  present  valleys,  and  the  heaps  of  fresh  scorias 
that  are  spread  loosely,  near  the  mouths  of  the  craters,  and 
volcanic  vents  to  which  they  can  be  traced,  prove  that  the 
country  has  not  been  since  subjected  to  diluvial  currents,  for 
these  would  have  swept  them  away.  They  prove,  also,  another 
fact  of  some  interest :  many  of  the  most  recent  eruptions  appear 
to  have  taken  place  from  volcanic  openings,  which  were  closed 
before  craters  could  be  formed  round  them  ;  for,  had  craters 
been  formed,  and  afterwards  destroyed  by  inundations,  the 
same  causes  would  have  removed  the  lava  and  scorias.  In 
other  instances,  volcanic  craters  were  formed  by  rq>eated 
eruptions,  and  remain  nearly  perfect  to  the  present  time. 

The  occurrence  of  volcanic  mountains,  over  a  space  of 
several  thousand  square  miles  in  central  France,  should  induce 
us  to  receive  with  caution  the  accounts  of  the  increase  of 
temperature  in  Artesian  wells  in  France,  at  a  rate  of  about  1® 
of  Fahrenheit  for  every  45  ft.  of  depth ;  for  this  increase  may 
depend  on  local  causes,  which  may  not  extend  into  other 
countries.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  few  exper 
on  the  temperature  of  Artesian  wells  have  been  made  J 

land.    If  any  correspondent  could  furnish  informadoQ 
Vol.  VII.  — No.  37.  s 
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subject,  he  would  supply  what  is  much  wanted  at  the  present 
time. —  Robert  BakemelL     Hampstead,  Dec.  7.  1833. 

Mr.  Clarke  has  in  preparation  a  sequel  to  the  very  ori- 
ginal and  valuable  communication  which  Mr.  Bakewell  has  so 
justly  commended.  In  that  sequel,  Mr.  Bakewell's  queries  and 
suggestions  will,  we  are  certain,  receive  Mr.  Clarke's  best  atten- 
tion. In  the  meantime,  we  are  quite  sure  that  Mr.  Clarke  will 
concur  with  Mr.  Bakewell  in  soliciting  all  possible  information 
on  the  temperature  of  Artesian  wells,  and  on  any  point  in  the 
subject  under  consideration,  from  any  correspondent.  — c7. 2). 

To  prevent  Martins  and  Swallows  affixing  their  NestSf 
Mr.  Whiddon  (VI.  456.)  should  spread  a  thick  coating  of 
soap  upon  the  sides  of  the  places  which  he  wishes  free  from 
nests.  The  muddy  materials  applied  by  the  birds  will  moisten 
the  soap,  and  its  sliroiness  will  cause  the  muddy  materials  to 
fall.  I  believe  this  to  be  an  old  plan,  and  an  effectual  one.  — 
James  Fennell. 

Polydmmatus  AlexiSf  FcamSi  and  Icdrius^  (VI.  544.)  —  In 
reply  to  Mr.  Conway,  I  must  observe  that  Polyommatus 
A16xi5  of  Stephens  is  P.  I'carus  of  Lewin,  Haworth,  and 
others.  Accordingly,  no  species  is  enumerated  under  the 
specific  name  of  I'caru^  by  Stephens  nor  by  Wood  ;  each  <rf 
these  authors,  however,  gives  P.  Icariu5  as  a  species,  though 
the  former,  at  least,  doubts  its  being  really  distinct  from  r. 
A16xi5.  "  It  approximates,"  says  Mr.  Stephens,  *^  so  very 
closely  to  the  following  species  [P.  Alexia],  that,  I  conceive^ 
it  will  eventually  prove  a  mere  variety  of  that  insect,"  Pro- 
bably the  similarity  between  the  names  of  I'caru5  and  Icariui 
has  misled  Mr.  Conway.  I  cannot  but  join  this  gentleman  in 
his  regret  (VI.  542.)  that  the  under  sides  of  more  of  the  uPapi- 
Ii6nid8e  are  not  figured  in  Wood's  Index  E?ito?nologiciis  :  **  a 
deficiency  greatly  to  be  lamented,"  and  one  which,  I  hope, 
may  yet  be  supplied. 

Melitsda  Silene,  in  p.  541.,  should  be  M.  Selene. —  fF,  X, 
Bree.     Nov.  6.  1833. 

Yespa  campandria.  (II.  404.,  III.  94.  195.  476.,  VI.  536, 
537,  538.) — Where  is  this  insect  described?  I  have  not 
heard  of  it  before.  —  Qiierist. 

Querist  does  not  mean  the  acts  and  habits  of  the  insect 
which  has  been  so  called,  or  we  could  reply,  in  Knapp's 
Journal  of  a  Naturalist^  p.  333.,  with  a  figure  of  its  nest  in 
pL  7.  of  that  work :  this  is  taught  in  our  Vol.  III.  195.  476. 
Querist,  however,  means  the  distinctive  features  of  the  insect's 
external  anatoniy,  as  compared  with  those  of  other  recog- 
nised species  of  Fespa:  this  question  stands  with  entomo- 
logists.—  J.  D. 
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Art.  I.  Catalogue  of  Works  on  Natural  History ^  lately  puhlishedy 
tvith  some  Notice  of  those  considered  the  most  interesting  to  British 
Naturalists. 

Btlandt^  Le  Comte  de:  R6sum6  Preliminaire  de  TOuvrage 
sur  la  Th6orie  des  Volcans.     pp.  50.    Naples,  1833. 

This  "  avant^propos  "  details  a  forthcoming  work  in  4  vols, 
with  plates,  the  result  of  more  than  thirty  years'  researches 
into  the  causes  and  effects  of  volcanic  phenomena.  If  the 
work  fulfil  the  expectation  which  this  bill  of  fare  induces, 
the  author  need  not  despair  of  being  rewarded  with  the  title 
of  "  laborious^*  But  it  cannot  be  supposed  that,  till  we  have 
perused  it,  we  should  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  views 
which  it  contains,  some  of  which  we  can  hardly  appreciate 
from  this  preliminary  abridgment.  It  shall  be  our  business, 
however,  to  dissect  hastily  and  briefly  these  fifty  pages  of 
prospectus :  — 

The  groundwork  of  M.  de  Bylandt's  reasoning  process 
are  the  principles,  that  accurate  observation  is  the  basis  of 
truth  in  science,  that  every  thing  in  nature  has  an  ordained 
end  and  object,  that  nothing  happens  by  chance,  that  there 
are  an  equilibrium  and  a  harmony  between  all  the  divisions 
of  matter,  and  that  there  is  neither  increase  nor  decrease 
in  its  composing  particles,  (p.  1 — 7.)  These  principles  are 
next  applied  to  the  doctrine  of  volcanoes,  (p.  8.)  To  in- 
vestigate these,  he  is  led  to  consider  the  doctrine  of  the 
elevation  of  mountains,  (p.  11.)  This  elevation  our  author 
attributes  to  four  causes^  sometimes  isolated,  sometimes  united. 
The  eruption  of  the  central  fire  (feu  igne  central)  at  "  the 
beginning ; "  the  sinking  down  of  the  mineral  crust  after  its 
stretching  to  the  top  of  its  elasticity ;  the  "  ibotdement "  of  a 
pail  of  the  strata  into  profound  depths,  produced  by  the 
pressure  of  waters,  which  explains  the  obliquity  of  contra- 
dictory beds  in  the  same  mountain ;  and  the  lifting  up  of 
the  outer  crust  by  interior  pressure  in  the  direction  of  certain 
radii  of  the  globe,  when  the  diminution  of  the  central  fire 
could  only  elevate  those  points  which  offered  least  resistance, 
to  which  is  attributed  the  vertical  direction  of  certain  rocks 
and  strata. 
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To  investigate  this,  the  author  visited  all  the  mountain 
chains  of  Europe,  from  the  Caucasus  to  the  Pyrenees,  the 
analysis  of  the  latter  of  which,  during  two  summers,  he  com- 
pared with  the  studies  of  nine  consecutive  years  amongst  the 
Alps.  There  he  observed  the  play  of  the  elementary  fluids; 
and  noticing  that  the  mountains  possess  a  particular  attrac- 
tion from  the  west,  declining  to  the  south,  and  that  it  is  imper- 
ceptible to  the  east,  and  null  towards  the  north,  he  discovered 
that  the  electric  fluid  constantly  follows  the  sun,  rises  with 
him  to  the  zenith,  sinks  with  his  rays,  and  disappears  in  hb 
absence,  (p.  12.)  This  phenomenon  attaches  only  to  moun- 
tains of  the  second  and  third  classes  as  to  height;  for  in 
snow-clad  mountains  an  electric  current  is  perceptible  from 
N.  to  S.  at  from  7000  to  8000  feet,  corresponding  to  the 
latitude  of  from  60°  to  70°.  Now,  the  aurora  borealis  shows 
that  this  fluid  there  abandons  the  globe,  and  therefore  it 
ought  to  bend  from  N.  to  S.  at  an  angle  of  45°.  The  tables 
g^ven  by  Franklin  and  Back  show  that  the  aurorae  which 
appear  between  60°  and  70°  cease  at  70*^,  and  their  axes 
are  directed  to  the  S.,  reappearing  at  the  equator,  at  the 
height  of  179500  ft.,  under  the  name  of  the  zodiacal  light;  whidi 
exactly  agrees  with  the  inferences  derived  from  the  currents 
in  the  polar  seas,  whose  influence  diminishes  inversely  with 
the  angle  of  direction,  ceasing  at  55^  N.  and  40°  S.  Hum- 
boldt remarked  the  force  of  electricity  at  the  height  named ; 
and  M.  de  Bylandt  on  Mont  Blanc,  at  8700  ft.,  which  cor- 
responds there  with  the  latitude  in  question,  (p.  13.) 

M.  de  Bylandt  then  states,  that  in  1818,  at  the  height  of 
20,700  ft.  under  the  equator,  which  correspond  with  10,500ft- 
of  Mont  Blanc  and  85°  N.  lat.,  the  caloric  had  not  enough 
activity  to  form  ice,  but  that  above  there  was  nothing  but 
perpetual  snow.  Parry,  Heemskerke,  Franklin,  8cc.,  arc 
brought  in  to  show  there  is  a  great  correspondence  between 
the  glaciers  of  the  Alps  and  the  Polar  Sea.*  It  seems  that 
our  author  compared  his  calculations  with  Captain  Back's 
at  Naples,  and  also  in  London  with  those  of  Parry  and 
Franklin,  and  that  the  results  were  nwndcrfully  coincident^  so 
that  he  assumed  the  magnetic  pole  from  81°  57'  to  83®  N. 

•  Of  this  the  writer  of  these  remarks  has  no  doubt.  The  coast  of 
Oreenland  was  first  frozen  up  in  the  year  1348  (the  year  of  the  **  black 
death"),  and  in  1817  (the  year  of  the  cholera)  that  coast  b^an  to  be 
disengaged.  Now  records  attest  that,  previously  to  1348,  a  straight  path 
lay  over  Mont  Blanc,  where  now  the  glaciers  are,  into  Italy ;  and  it  is 
known  that  recently  there  has  been  a  diminution  of  ice  and  snow  on  the 
flame  mountain.  This  is  not  the  place  to  avail  himself  of  the  deduction 
he  wishes  to  draw ;  but  these  fiu:t8  correspond  with  the  observations  of 
H.  de  ByUndt.—  FT.  B,  C. 
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discovering  that  on  Chimborazo  the  magnetic  power  ceased 
at  20, 700  ft.  corresponding  with  10,500  ft.  of  Mont  Blanc, 
and  tlie  level  of  the  sea  at  83°  N.  lat.  (p.  14.)  Captain  Ross 
has  recently  determined  the  magnetic  pole  to  be  more  south- 
ward, in  lat.  71° — 72°.  But  wis  by  no  means  throws  over 
all  the  count's  arguments.  Our  author  proceeds  (p.  15.)  to 
treat  on  the  fluids  by  whose  separation  matter  was  originally 
developed: — 1.  The  ethereal  universal  fluid ;  2.  Caloric 
3.  Light ;  and,  4,  5,  their  auxiliaries,  the  electric  and  the 
magnetic  fluids ;  lastly,  that  fluid  which  is  combined  of  all, 
volcanic  ^re.  Under  these  impressions  he  investi^ted  the 
course  of  natural  phenomena,  and  the  results  will  be  laid 
before  the  public  in  the  forthcoming  work.  Some  of  them 
we  state  here.  The  parallelism  of  volcanoes  is  the  first: 
they  never  appear  isolated.  The  fluids  above-mentioned 
depend  on  the  sun ;  and  their  influences  cease  at  80°  N.  and 
6S^  S.  The  points  of  intersection  of  the  equator  and  the 
ecliptic  are  correspondent  with  similar  points  of  intersection 
between  the  equator  and  the  course  of  the  volcanic  fire,  the 
latter  of  which  are  visible;  the  line  of  junction  of  these  points 
making  an  angle  of  5°  with  the  earth's  radius,  and  this  angle 
being  the  constant  measure  of  the  divergence  of  all  the  vol- 
canic radii,  horizontal  or  vertical.  (There  is  some  diflBculty 
in  understanding  the  count's  meaning  in  this  place,  arising 
from  a  want  of  perspicuity.)  But  he  states  that  the  slopes 
of  the  summits  of  volcanoes,  opened  by  the  flow  of  lava,  are 
all  towards  the  equator,  with  a  trifling  inclination  to  the  west, 
(p.  17.)  He  next  assigns  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  as  M.  de 
Humboldt  has  done  before,  the  central  seat  of  volcanic  fire, 
taking  the  correspondent  inverse  focus  to  be  in  the  Archi- 
pelago of  the  Molucca  Islands.  Forming  a  circle  on  the 
volciuiic  equator  round  these  islands  as  a  centre,  and  dividing 
it  into  segnients  of  10°,  he  found  that  radii  drawn  through 
these  points  passed  through  the  lines  of  direction,  and  to 
the  limit  of  all  the  volcanoes  in  the  globe.  1st,  to  90°,  passes 
by  the  Philippine  Islands,  Manilla,  and  China.  2d,  to  80% 
follows  a  nearly  similar  course.  3d,  to  70°,  commences  at 
the  Isle  of  Niphon  and  finishes  at  Japan.  4th,  to  60°,  forms 
the  chain  which  passes  through  the  Kurile  Islands  and  ex- 
tends to  Kamtschatka  about  70°  N.  lat.,  which  with  Iceland 
and  Jan  Mayen's  Island  (about  70°)  seems  to  limit  the  vol- 
canic action  to  that  latitude.  5th,  to  50°,  passes  by  Ma- 
gellan's Island  to  Behring's  Strait.  7th,  to  30°,  form' 
volcanoes  of  the  Marian  Islands.  8th,  to  20°,  forms  t^ 
canoes  of  the  Caroline  Islands.     9th,  to  10°  extendi 

Sandwich  Islands,  (p.  19.) 
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The  same  division  is  made  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  as 
a  centre,  and  a  similar  result  obtained,  (p.  20.)  The  car- 
rents  of  the  ocean  are  attributed  to  the  volcanic  action,  whidi 
is  said  to  correspond  exactly  with  the  lines  of  magnetic  and 
aerial  phenomena,  (p.  22.)  The  author  flatters  himself  that 
be  has  discovered  a  volcanic  canal  flowing  round  the  globe 
between  two  parallels,  and  concludes  that  volcanoes  are  like 
knots  on  a  string,  which  must  partake  any  shock  commu- 
nicated to  either  extremity  (p.  24.),  quoting  his  examples 
from  the  known  localities,  (p.  26.) 

He  next  proceeds  to  examine  the  nature  of  the  volcanic  fire, 
which,  he  says,  is  purely  material,  arising  from  infiltration 
and  fermentation  (p.  26.)  of  gases,  and  water,  and  the  mate- 
rials of  the  strata  it  traverses ;  these  being  dissolved,  com- 
bined, and  reunited.  To  volcanoes  acted  on  by  the  sea, 
the  author  attributes  the  great  partial  catastrophe  which  has 
desolated  our  hemisphere,  and  which,  by  the  junction  of  the  two 
oceans,  under  the  name  of  the  great  cataclysm  (the  deluge), 
has  produced  the  diluvial  effects  which  the  earth  exhibits, 
(p.  28.)  He  explains  by  this  means  the  currents  directed 
towards  the  west,  and  the  immense  ravages  in  the  coasts  of 
the  continents  of  Africa,  America,  and  Europe,  and  the 
separation  of  the  two  former  quarters  of  the  globe,  once 
united,  as  proved  by  the  traces  of  African  civilisation  in 
Mexico,  (p.  30.)  The  elevation  of  mountain  chains  is  also 
made  to  result  from  this  cataclysm^  and  the  Pyrenees  are 
quoted  as  the  example,    (p.  31.) 

M.  de  Bylandt  next  classifies  volcanoes  into  —  I.  Sub- 
marine ;  11.  Volcanoes  "  a  decouvert ;  "  which  are  subdivided 
into  —  1.  Direct  volcanoes,  situated  on  the  great  canal;  2. 
Indirect,  on  the  extremities  of  the  lateral  branches ;  S.  Vol- 
canoes in  permanent  action;  4,  Extinct  or  mud  volcanoes; 
5.  Volcanoes  of  air;  6.  Volcanoes  of  smoke;  7.  False  vol- 
canoes, or  simply  burning  hills  (such,  we  suppose,  as  the 
clifl6  near  Weymouth),  (p.  32.) 

A  long  illustration  of  another  position  follows,  namely, 
that  the  size  and  height  of  volcanoes  are  proportioned  to 
the  force  of  the  volcanic  fire  and  the  depth  whence  it  rises. 
The  formation  of  volcanic  cones  is  next  mathematically  shown 
by  a  system  of  triangles  upon  the  base  of  the  volcano,  and  the 
height  of  the  cone  and  depth  of  the  crater  proved  to  be  pro- 
portionably  determined  by  a  general  law,  whilst  the  depth  of 
the  crater  is  made  to  be  a  third  part  of  the  primitive  height 
of  the  volcano,  (p.  35.)  Here,  again,  we  are  a  little  at  fault 
Vesuvius  is  the  subject  of  the  experiment  to  exhibit  the  truth 
of  these  theories. 
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A  singular  fact,  before  pointed  out  by  other  writers,  is  next 
commented  on;  viz.,  that  all  volcanoes  to  the  north  of  the 
equator  have  all  their  orifices  to  the  west,  and  constantly 
discharge  their  lavas  to  the  south;  while  those  to  the  south  of 
the  equator  as  invariably  follow  an  opposite  direction,  (p.  85.) 
Strombolo  being  an  exception,  the  author  accounts  for  it  by 
assuming  that  the  great  cataclysm  removed  the  original  crater 
and  made  a  breach  lower  down  in  the  N.N.W.  side.  The 
action  of  the  ejected  materials  is  said  to  be  spiral  in  the 
crater,  and  the  parabolas  described  by  the  projectiles  to  be 
from  an  axis  turned  to  the  south,  (p.  37.)  The  exciting 
cause  of  volcanic  action  is  attributed  to  sea  water  finding 
its  way  to  the  fermenting  matter,  producing  increased  heat 
and  dilatation  of  gases ;  the  change  being  proportioned  to  the 
calibre  of  the  volcano,  and  when  it  exceeds  this  destroying 
the  volcano,  (p.  37.)  This  spiral  motion  of  the  materials 
in  action  may,  perhaps,  be  borne  out  by  the  circular  motion 
in  earthquakes ;  but  M.  de  Bylandt  does  not  allude  to  it.  A 
second  cause  of  excitement  is  attributed  to  atmospheric  air 
rushing  down  so  as  to  produce  regular  respirations.  The  deto- 
nations are  referred  to  the  noise  occasioned  by  the  separation 
of  the  molecules  in  the  rocky  masses  acted  on,  and  the  evolu- 
tion of  hydrogen  gas,  combined  with  electric  shocks,  (p.  38.) 
The  flow  of  lava  is  said  to  be  uniform,  and  to  follow  the  direc- 
tion of  the  axis  of  the  crater ;  and  examples  are  quoted  where 
lava  streams  have  been  diverted  from  their  (lirection,  by 
walls  at  an  angle;  as  in  the  case  of  the  eruption  of  1669, 
when  the  garden  wall  of  the  Benedictine  convent  saved  the 
city  of  Catania.  In  1831-32,  the  author  also  tried  the 
experiment,  and  says  that  it  is  possible,  by  taking  advantage 
of  the  slowness  of  the  current,  to  prevent  its  ravages,  (p.  39.) 
We  have  no  space  for  the  calculations  of  the  author  on  the 
heights  and  forces  of  volcanoes :  but  we  may  mention  that 
he  divides  lavas,  as  follows,  into  seven  classes :  —  1.  Lithoid  ; 
2.  Compact;  3.  Trachites;  4.  Basaltic;  5.  Obsidian  or  vi- 
treous ;  6.  Scoriae ;  7.  Pumice.  He,  moreover,  adds,  that 
the  materials  differ  according  to  different  situations  and  dif- 
ferent epochs  of  each.  (p.  42.) 

8uch  are  the  principal  subjects  to  be  discussed  in  M.  de 
Bylandt's  work,  of  which  the  ^^  avanUpropos"  gives  an  out- 
line. The  first  volume  is  to  contain  an  introduction  in  con- 
nection with  La  Place's  theory  of  the  world,  ending  with 
an  account  of  the  causes  and  effects  of  the  currents  of  the 
sea  and  the  trade  winds,  and  Captain  Franklin's  tables  of 
magn  tic  phenoniena.  (p.  43.)  The  second  volume  is  to  em- 
brace the  e£fects  of  water  in  motion,  the  parallel  bet^'^'^n  the 
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Alps  and  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  application  of  the  theory  to 
the  volcanoes  of  Europe^  commencing  with  Sicily ;  noticing, 
also,  the  circumstance  of  the  decreased  action  of  volcanoes  in 
extent  of  country  a£fected  being  counterbalanced  by  the  pro- 
portionate increase  of  force.  Etna  and  Vesuvius  are  also  to 
be  carefully  considered,  (p.  46.)  The  third  volume  is  to  con- 
tain the  volcanic  history  of  France,  Dalmatia,  and  Italy. 
The  fourth  volume  is  to  treat  of  the  branch  of  the  counter^ 
current  which  passes  under  the  Gulf  of  St.  Euphemia,  in 
lat  39^  N.,  embracing  Calabria,  &c.,  and  concluding  with  an 
analysis  of  all  particulars  connected  with  Vesuvius,  (p.  47.) 

A  classification  of  the  operations  of  volcanoes  is  also  added, 
in  eight  distinct  portions: — 1.  Real  eruptions.  2.  Demi- 
eruptions.  3.  Eruptions  in  the  radial  lines.  4.  Partial  erup- 
tions from  interior  galleries.  5.  Interior  eruptions  not  ejecting 
lavas.  6.  Eruptions  of  water,  cinders,  and  mud.  ?•  Lavas 
of  reconstruction.  8.  Emanations  of  inflammable  gas.  A 
body  of  maps  will  be  appended,  to  illustrate  the  subject, 
drawn  up  after  careful  surveys  and  accurate  comparison  with 
undoubted  authorities. 

Such  a  work,  if  properly  accomplished,  must  be  an  acqui- 
sition to  science ;  and,  for  the  facts  introduced,  must  be  valu- 
able. Of  the  opinions  or  theories  of  M.  de  Bylandt  we 
cannot  here  speak;  the  brochure  before  us  is  but  a  concise  abridg- 
ment by  way  of  prospectus,  and  we  have  given  attention  to 
it  in  this  second  ^^  Resume  Preliminaire^*'  in  the  hope  of  calling 
the  attention  of  our  readers  to  an  interesting  subject,  on  which 
we  have  at  present  no  positive  information ;  volcanoes  beings 
like  comets,  subject  hitherto  to  as  many  speculations  as 
there  are  investigators.  "  Quot  homines  tot  sententiaB.** 
Count  Bylandt  adds  another  to  the  list  of  commentators,  and 
if  his  doctrines  obtain  the  weight  he  attaches  to  them,  he 
may  indeed  exult  in  his  proof  of  the  epigraph  on  the  present 
pamphlet :  — 

"  There  are  more  thin^  in  heaven  and  earth 
Than  are  dreamt  of  m  our  philosophy." 

The  italics  are  his  own.  We  must  wait  to  see  to  whom  the 
"  otir  "  applies.  He  seems  to  himself  to  have  cut  the  Gor- 
dian  knot,  and,  in  a  strain  of  anticipated  triumph,  reminds 
us  of  the  risk  we  run  in  adding  more,  quoting,  in  conclusion, 
the  words  on  the  tomb  of  Marshal  Saxe  — 

"  La  critique  est  aisee,  et  Tart  est  difficile." 

W.  B.  C. 
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A  Fellow  of  the  Linmean  Society :  The  Naturalist's  Poetical 
Companion,  with  Notes.  Foolscap  8vo,  S60  pages.  Hamil- 
ton &  Co.,  London;  Knight,  L^eds;  1833. 

The  date  of  publication  of  tliis  book  marks  an  epoch  in 
the  progress  of  natural  history  in  Britain. 

One  of  Euclid's  postulates  is,  ^^  a  circle  may  be  described 
from  any  centre,  at  any  distance  from  that  centre : "  so,  in 
nature,  there  is  not  an  object  which  may  not  become  the  centre 
of  a  thousand  associating  circumstances.  The  systematist 
encircles  every  object  with  a  series  of  considerations  on  its 
affinities  and  distinctive  characters;  the  economist,  with  his 
calculations  on  the  answers  it  will  bear  to  his  grand  testing 
question  of  cui  bono  ?  the  sentimentalist,  with  his  halo  of 
**  pleasing  thoughts  and  kindly  emotions;"  others  with  other 
considerations,  but  none  with  evil  ones ;  for,  as  Sir  James 
Edward  Smith  has  said,  ^^  in  nature,  all  is  elegance  and  de- 
light ;  and  none  but  the  most  foolish  or  depraved  can  derive 
any  thing  from  it  but  what  is  beautiful,  or  associate  with  its 
lovely  objects  any  but  the  most  amiable  or  most  hallowed 
images."  Thus  far  good  and  true ;  and  it  only  remains  that 
each  party  perceive  the  propriety  and  the  duty  of  depre- 
cating, in  spirit  and  in  practice,  that  exclusive  feeling,  which, 
if  not  deprecated,  would  lead  him  to  deem  the  circle  de- 
scribed by  the  student  of  a  taste  distinct  from  himself,  less 
noble  in  diameter  than  the  circle  which  he  himself  describes. 
This  premised,  it  is  time  to  state  that  the  volume  before  us  is 
one  filled  to  overflowing  with  a  collection  of  the  ^^  pleasing 
thoughts  and  kindly  emotions"  which  sentimental  naturalists 
have,  from  time  to  time,  encircled  around,  and  associated  with, 
certain  and  many  of  the  innumerable  objects  of  nature. 

Sentimental  naturalists,  at  least  those  of  them  who  have  de- 
scribed the  feelings  and  ideas  which  natural  objects  have  excited 
within  them,  have  been  fewer;  have  awakened  into  action 
later;  and,  consequently,  have  fewer  followers,  admirers,  and 
pupils,  than  other  students  in  nature,  who  have  been  longer 
in  the  field,  and  have,  by  their  more  multiplied  researches  and 
discoveries,  rendered  themselves  more  rich  and  more  capable 
of  enriching  others  of  tastes  congenial  to  their  own.  The 
present  little  volume  shows  something,  a  good  deal  —  for,  per- 
haps, two  more  such  volumes  would  hold  all — of  what  has  been 
done  in  sentimental  natural  history;  and  the  reason  why  we 
think  that  it  marks  an  epoch  in  the  progress  of  natural  history 
in  Britain  is,  that  it  is  significant  to  see  the  teachers  in  the 
sentimentality  of  natural  history  so  numerous  as  this  little 
volume  shows  them  to  be,  and  the  day  arrivec^  '  e  (other 

or)  precursory  branches  of  natural  hiltc  en  so 
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familiarised  *^  to  the  business  and  bosoms  of  men  "  as  to  make  it 
safe  to  risk  the  expense  of  publishing  a  volume  of  sentimental 
poems,  and  scraps  of  poetry,  on  the  objects  with  which  natural 
history  acquaints  us.  We  wish  the  author  of  the  compilation 
all  success :  he  deserves  it. 

Jardvw,  Sir  William,  Bart.  F.R.S.E.  &c.:  The  Natural  His- 
tory of  Humming-birds,  Vol.  H. :  illustrated  by  31  plates, 
coloured  ;  witi)  a  portrait  and  memoir  of  Pennant.  Small 
8vo,  166  pages.  Edinburgh,  London,  and  Dublin,  1833.  65. 

Very  cheap,  the  pictures  striking,  and  doubtless  as  accu- 
rate as  the  nature  of  the  materials  and  facilities  extant,  which, 
we  believe,  are  neither  excellent  nor  numerous,  for  produciug 
such  a  work,  will  admit.  Stuffed  specimens,  and  the  plates 
of  M.  Lesson,  in  his  work  on  the  Trochilides,  most  of  these 
probably  derived  from  stuffed  specimens,  are  the  main  sources 
of  the  figures.  In  the  existence  of  this  case,  we  presume  it 
is  necessary  to  associate  with  the  pictures  the  consideration 
of  the  possibility  of  error  in  the  attitude,  and  symmetry  of 
disposition  of  the  parts,  of  almost  every  bird.  Indeed,  we  have 
learned  timt  the  birds  are  placed  on  the  branches  in  a  very 
faulty  manner.  In  the  ))ictures,  their  feet  and  legs  are  olv 
vious  enough.  In  life  and  nature,  when  the  birds  are  upon 
branches,  you  never  can  have  a  view  of  iheir  thighs  or  legs; 
and,  at  the  very  farthest,  you  can  only  now  and  then  get  a 
sight  of  their  toes.  A  remarkable  feature  in  the  humming- 
bird is  the  shortness  of  its  legs,  which  are  always  concealed  in 
tlie  thick  and  puflf-like  plumage  of  the  abdomen  ;  so  that,  when 
the  bird  is  sitting  or  flying,  you  can  never  see  its  legs  ;  and 
the  only  means  to  get  a  view  of  them  is  catching  the  bird  itself. 

The  spirit  of  the  text  is  the  names,  synonymes,  dimensions, 
proportions,  colours,  structure,  and  systematic  affinities  of  the 
species;  but  is  devoid  of  those  poetical  notices  of  habits  which, 
in  a  treatise  on  such  lovely  creatures,  we  can  but  wish  were 
supplied.  At  the  end  of  the  volume  there  is  a  systematic 
synopsis  of  the  species  of  hunmiing-birds,  with  their  names 
and  distinctive  characteristics.  The  memoir  of  Pennant,  pre- 
fixed to  the  volume,  imparts  nmch  useful  information.  The 
frontispiece  is  a  portrait  of  Pennant. 

The  Natural  History  of  Hiuiuniug-hirdSi  notwithstanding  the 
qualifying  considerations  which  wc  have  suggested  to  apper- 
tain to  its  merits,  will,  we  conceive,  conduce  to  two  excellent 
effects.  It  will  lead  general  admirers  of  the  forms  and  hues 
of  created  beings  to  examine  them  in  the  spirit  of  the  science 
of  natural  history,  and  thus  extend  that  science;  and  the 
work  will,  at  the  same  time,  become  a  point  to  which  those 
of  British  naturalists  who  may  have  opportunities  to  supply 
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coiTective  and  additional  information  may  refer  it,  until  a 
more  perfect  history  can  be  produced  from  the  materials 
thus  accumulated. 

Lauder  J  Sir  Thomas  Dick,  Bart.  F.R.S.E.  and  Brctam^  Capt. 
Thomas,  F.L.S. :  The  Natural  History  of  Parrots,  Vol.  I., 
illustrated  by  35  plates,  coloured;  with  a  biographical 
sketch  and  portrait  of  Audubon.  Small  8vo,  170  pages. 
Edinburgh,  London,  and  Dublin,  1833.     65. 

The  contents  of  the  volume  are,  a  chapter  on  the  physical 
characters  of  parrots,  a  chapter  on  the  intellectual  and  imita- 
tive faculties  of  parrots,  a  chapter  on  the  geographical  distri- 
bution of  parrots,  and,  then,  descriptions  and  coloured  figures 
of  thirty-five  species  of  parrots.  At  the  end  of  the  volume  are 
illustrations  of  the  terminology  used  in  describing  birds ;  at  the 
beginning,  a  portrait  and  a  biographical  sketch  of  Audubon. 

In  the  commencement  of  the  enumeration  of  physical  cha- 
racters, "  the  toe  of  the  parrot  is  made  to  tread"  somewhat 
"  too  near  the  heel  of  the  courtier ;"  for  there  is  grave  talking 
about  an  analogical  connection  in  structure  between  man, 
monkeys,  and  parrots.  The  rest  of  the  "  physical  characters," 
although  they  are  not  sorted  into  the  most  orderly  succession, 
nor  unclogged  with  some  repetitions  which  betray  crudity,  are 
worthy  of  regard,  and  of  a  proportion  of  the  book's  price. 

The  dissertation  on  the  "  intellectual  and  imitative  facul- 
ties of  parrots,"  we  leave  to  —  to  whom  ? — It  may  be  dis- 
respectful to  our  grandams  to  say. 

The  •*  geographical  distribution  of  parrots"  is  inane  enough. 
In  the  pictures,  prodigious  capacity  of  claws  is  given  to  some 
of  the  birds ;  most  of  them  grasp,  as  a  perch,  a  tree  with 
ease.  Plates  l^.  9.  29.,  and  some  tew  others,  are  more  con- 
sistent with  common  sense  in  this  particular.  It  is  needful 
that  the  reader  pay  attention  to  the  dimensions  of  each  bird 
as  set  down  in  the  text;  for,  in  the  pictures,  one  of  6  in.  in 
length  is  pretty  well  of  the  same  magnitude  as  one  of  2^  ft. 
or  3  ft.  Birds  have  great  versatility  of  neck,  we  know ;  and 
we  presume  that  plate  1 3.  is  an  illustration  of  an  extreme 
instance  of  this  versatility. 

Various  Contributors :  The  Entomological  Magazine.  In  Quar- 
terly Numbers,  each  3s.  6ct,  containing  104  or  more  8vo 
pages,  and  four  of  the  five  numbers  published,  a  plate  of 
figures  each. 

No.  v.,    Oct.  1833,  was  not  sent  us  in  time  d 

in  our  last;  it  has  been  too  long  before  the 
noticed  in  detail  now.  It  is  a  richly  stored  nan 
value  to  every  naturalbt,  and  of  extreme  value 
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gisU.  This  number  completes  the  first  volume  of  the  work| 
and  has  a  full  accompaniment  of  titlepage,  indexeSy  emii, 
&C'9  together  « ith  ^'  a  list  of  the  genera  and  species  described 
in  the  volume,  for  the  purpose  of  labelling  cabineCs."  All 
the»e  things  seem  given,  that  is,  supemumerarjr  to  the  quan- 
tity of  pages  assigned  to  a  number. 

With  this  number,  which  completes  the  first  volume^  price 
185.,  there  is  also  given  an  appeal  '^  to  all  lovers  of  natunl 
history,  all  lovers  of  science,  all  who  have  the  welfare  of 
entomolog}'  at  heart,"  to  afford,  by  the  purchase  of  the  first 
volume,  those  who  have  originated  this  work  and  advanced, 
voluntarily  and  for  the  sake  of  science  alone,  their  respoosi* 
bility  for  its  pecuniary  support,  '^  the  means  of  continuiif 
their  exertions,  and  prosecuting  their  undertaking:."  Thb 
appeal  we  are  happy  to  l)e  able,  on  the  best  authority,  to 
state  has  not  been  made  in  vain.  Owing  to  the  libeni 
support  advanced  by  a  few  true  naturalists,  there  is  now  no 
prospect  of  the  cessation  of  the  Entomological  Magazine.  This 
is  gladdening  news. 

No.  VI.,  for  January,  1834  (the  first  number  of  the  second 
volume),  will  and  does  (for  we  have  been  shown  the  land  of 
promise)  contain  the  following  communications:  —  l.  Cd- 
Joi|uia  Entomologica ;  by  Corderius  Secundus.  Four  lovers 
of  nature,  of  natural  history,  entomology,  and  the  Entonuh 
logical  Magazine^  are  made  to  discourse  much  (12  pages),  aiKl 
merrily,  on  men  and  things  thereto  appertaining.  —  2.  Mo- 
nogra|>iiiu  Chalcidum ;  by  F.  Walker,  Esq.  F.L.S.  In  this 
continuation  of  the  monograph  (from  vol.  i.  p.  4-46.),  the  fa- 
milies Leucopsidae  and  rhalcididae  are  descril>ed.  The  first 
includes  but  the  ^enus  Leucopsis;  the  second,  seven  genera. 
'ilie  characters  of  the  genera  and  species  are  given  in  great  de- 
tail, and  numerous  synonymes  are  cited.  Mr.  Walker  describes 
heveral  species  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  communicated 
by  M.  F.  de  Laportc,  and  some  derived  from  the  Island  of  St 
Vincent,  taken  there  by  the  late  Rev.  Lansdown  Guilding 
(p.  1 3.  to  39.). — 3.  Capture  of  Insects  at  Burghfield  ;  by  the 
Kev.  C'.  S.  Bird,  M.A.  F.L.S.  This  is  a  most  interesting  com- 
munication. Mr.  Hird  supplies  a  list  of  those  of  the  species  of 
insects,  not  (juite  connnon,  which  he  has  captured  during  ten 
years'  residence  at  Burghfield.  He  has  been  most  successful  in 
the  order  I^*pid6ptcra.  "  This  success  I  owe  to  the  use  of  a 
lamp  to  attract  moths.  During  the  moonless  nights  of  summer, 
I  sit  with  a  sinunibra  lamp,  and  perhaps  one  or  two  smaller 
lamps,  placed  on  a  table,  close  to  the  window.  The  moths 
speedily  enter  the  room,  if  the  weather  be  warm.  I  have  had  a 
levee  of  more  than  a  hundred  between  the  hours  of  ten  and 
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twelve.  In  the  spring,  too,  and  autumn,  I  have  been  frequently 
fortunate,  though  generally  having  my  patience  sufficiently 
tried.  ...  If,  at  any  time  of  the  year,  a  warm  mist  pervade  the 
air,  there  is  almost  a  certainty  of  success."  At  cool  times  of  the 
year,  the  window  is  kept  shut  till  the  moths  knock  for  admit- 
tance. Reading  and  writing  may  be  combined  with  this  plan 
of  mothing.  "  Moths  are  extremely  sensible  of  any  keenness 
in  the  air :  a  north  or  east  wind  is  very  likely  to  keep  them 
from  venturing  abroad.  Different  species  have  different  hours 
of  flight. ...  I  have,  for  experiment's  sake,  sat  up  in  the  sum- 
mer till  three  o'clock,  when  the  whole  heaven  was  bright  with 
the  rising  sun,  and  moths  of  various  kinds  have  never  ceased 
arriving  in  succession  till  that  time.  Some  of  them  must  come 
from  a  considerable  distance.  Scotophila  porphyrea,  being  a 
heath  moth,  must  have  come  nearly  a  mile."  Not  only  the 
Nocturna  have  come  to  Mr.  Bird  in  the  night,  but  "  the  Se- 
midiurna,  the  Geometridse,  accompany  them  at  all  hours. 
Many  coleopterous  insects  are  also  attracted  .  .  .  sometimes 
swarms  of  gnats  . .  .  the  house  cricket  once  or  twice.  Redu- 
vius  personatus  has  been  amongst  my  captives.  A  few  com- 
mon ichneumons  and  Jipulse  are  frequent  guests."  What  a 
world  of  interest  these  successive  visiters  must  induce  in  a 
summer's  night.  Surely  an  entomologist  must,  while  thus 
sitting  and  observing,  have,  like  Shakspeare,  a  rich  **  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream  "  of  his  own  !  Mr.  Bird  illustrates 
many  of  his  remarks  (and  we  have  given  but  a  sample  of 
them)  by  adducing  the  names  of  the  insects  whose  manners 
those  remarks  describe.  His  list  follows,  with  those  species 
distinguished  *'  which  he  does  not  take  by  the  lamp."  — 
4.  Thoughts  on  the  Geographical  Distribution  of  Insects ;  by 
Delta.  This  is  professed  to  be  written  with  a  trembling  hand ; 
but  the  author  seems  to  have  fortified  himself  very  strongly 
with  an  extensive  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  nature 
of  his  subject.  Will  not  the  paper  in  our  Vol.  V.  p.  149., 
collateralise  a  little  with  this  ?  Delta's  essay  is  to  be  con- 
tinued. —  V.  Entomological  Society :  an  account  of  its  meet- 
ings and  transactions.  These  have  been,  and  promise  to 
continue  to  be,  very  interesting,  and  of  excellent  effect.  — • 
VI.  Osteology,  or  External  Anatomy  of  Insects ;  by  E.  New- 
man, Esq.F.L.S.  Letter  2.  On  the  Head  of  Insects.  We  have, 
in  VI.  435.,  given  our  humble  opinion  of  this  author's  first 
letter  on  the  osteology  of  insects.  The  present  second  letter, 
like  the  first,  is  of  the  highest  possible  value,  and,  therefore, 
interest,  to  every  student  in  entomology ;  and  who  in  ento- 
mology is  not  a  student  ?  Ibis  a  most  elaborate  production, 
very  long  (more  than  20  pages),  and  yet,  at  every  step  throi 
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out,  teems  with  facts,  comparisons,  contrasts,  arguments,  de- 
ductions, and  information ;  with,  here  and  there,  discursive 
notices  in  illustration,  written  playfully  and  pleasingly,  in 
agreeable  relief  to  the  severer,  that  is,  more  strictly  technical, 
nature  of  the  thesis.  Would  we  had  volumes  Aili  of  such 
notices  on  insects  as  that  supplied  on  the  dragon  fly  in  p.  67. 
The  end  for  which  Mr.  Newman  labours  is  the  establishment 
of  a  uniform  nomenclature  of  the  parts  of  insects  ;  for,  until 
we  can  speak  of  the  various  parts  of  insects  in  common  terms, 
a  reciprocal  communication  of  ideas  between  those  who  study 
insects  (and  every  one  who  loves  nature  must)  cannot  take 
place.  We  wish  his  amiably  intended,  and,  we  believe,  ex- 
cellently executed,  labours  all  regard,  and  cordially  commend 
them,  and  the  nomenclature  he  has  proposed  for  the  parts  of 
the  head  of  insects,  to  the  analytical  examination  of  every 
entomologist. —  VII.  Essay  on  the  Classification  of  parasitic 
Hymenoptera;  by  A.  H.  Haliday,  Esq.  M.A. — VIII.  Va- 
rieties. Among  the  contributors  of  the  communications  under 
this  head  are,  Messrs.  Swainson,  Westwood,  Babington, 
Cooper,  Denny,  Wood,  Walker,  and  others. 

BtishnaUj  J.  Sievetison,  F.  L.  &,  Surgeon  to  the  Dumfries 
Dispensary,  &c. :  the  History  of  a  Case  in  which  Animals 
were  found  in  Blood  drawn  from  the  Veins  of  a  Boy,  with 
Remarks.  8vo,  74f  pages;  1  plate,  exhibiting  the  one 
species  of  animal  found,  of  the  natural  size  and  magni- 
fied, both  coloured.    Highley,  Fleet  Street,  London,   1833. 

The  history  of  the  particular  case  which  led  to  the  pro- 
duction of  the  book  is  of  less  interest  than  the  remainder  of 
the  book's  contents.  The  author  has  passed  in  review,  and 
taken  the  essence  of  the  evidence  supplied  by,  every  author 
who,  from  the  earliest  records  till  now,  has  written  on,  or  in 
any  way  mentioned  cases  of,  the  occurrence  of  entozoa  and 
other  animals  within  the  veins,  arteries,  heart,  stomach  and 
intestines,  uriniferous  organs,  &c.,  skin,  &c. ;  and  his  book  is 
valuable,  were  it  only  as  supplying  a  concise  and  essential 
abstract  of  the  facts  on  this  subject,  which  are  scattered  up 
and  down  in  numerous  and  expensive  books  on  medicine. 

The  history  of  the  recent  case,  and  the  abstract  of  the 
previously  recorded  ones,  occupy  40  pages.  Pages  41,  to 
74.  are  occupied  with  a  review  of  the  "  very  different 
opinions  which  have  at  different  times  been  entertained  with 
respect  to  the  origin  of  the  proper  entozoa  of  the  human 
body,"  and  with  the  autljor's  own  opinion  on  the  subject. 
He  arranges  the  opinions  which  have  prevailed,  according  to 
the  principle  they  involve,  and  makes  five  of  them ;  and  pro- 
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ceeds  to  argue  the  untenableness  of  four  of  these,  and  the 
tenableness  of  the  fifth,  with  which  his  own  coincides.  This 
is  that  of  Rudolphi  and  Bresmer,  "  that  the  entozoa  in  general 
are  generated  primarily,  not  from  ova  at  all,  but  spontaneously 
in  each  organ  in  which  they  are  found." 

JVyatt^  Mafy^  Dealer  in  Shells  at  Torquay :  Algae  Damno- 
nienses,  or  Dried  Specimens  of  Marine  Plants,  collected, 
principally,  on  the  Coast  of  Devonshire.  Vol.  I.,  con- 
taining specimens  of  fifty  species.  Simpkin  and  Marshall, 
London. 

We  have  announced  this  work  in  VI.  4'4'5.  Mr.  Babington 
has  contributed  the  following  remarks  on  the  first  volume  of 
it :  — **  The  plants  are  carefully  dried,  are  very  fine  and  perfect 
specimens,  and  most  of  them  are  beautifully  in  fructification. 
The  names  adopted  are  those  used  in  Dr.  Hooker's  British 
FlorOy  vol.  ii.,  and  a  reference  is  also  given  to  Greville's  Algce 
Britannicce ;  Sowerby's  English  Botany  and  Dillwyn's  Co»- 
Jhixc  are  also  quoted  in  some  places.  Many  of  the  plants 
in  this  volume  are  rare,  such  as  Nitophyllum  oceanicum  and 
fdvoideum,  Laurenc/a  obtusa  and  tenuissima,  Gig^rtina 
acicularis  and  Teed// ;  and  the  three  following  new  species 
described  by  Hooker  in  his  British  Flora^  Mesogloia  purpilrea, 
Griffiths/a/^a,  and  virescens.  The  work  is  known  to  be 
under  the  superintendence  of  a  lady  justly  celebrated  as  a 
marine  botanist."  [Mrs.  Griffiths.] 

Finch ^  /.,  Esq.,  Cor.  Mem.  Nat.  Hist.  Soc.  Montreal,  &c. : 
Travels  in  the  United  States  of  America  and  Canada, 
containing  some  Account  of  their  Scientific  Institutions, 
and  a  few  Notices  of  the  Geology  and  Mineralogy  of  those 
Countries :  to  which  is  added,  an  Essay  on  the  Natural 
Boundaries  of  Empires.  8vo,  455  pages.  London, 
Longman,  1833. 

The  "  essay  on  the  natural  boundaries  of  empires  "  should 
l>e  our  quarry,  but  we  can  only  note  its  drift.  "  The  limits 
of  empires  are  controlled  by  the  physical  geography  of  the 
soil,  and  the  power  of  man:  the  fiist  is  eternal,  the  last 
variable.  The  decisions  of  nature  soon  cut  asunder  the 
artificial  arrangements  of  man.  To  acquire  a  true  knowledge 
of  the  history  of  nations,  we  must  study  the  physical  structure 
of  the  soil,  for  this  is  the  leading  feature  on  which  historical 
details  are  always  dependent.  Mountains,  seas,  and  oceans, 
rivers,  lakes,  deserts,  and  forests,  form  natural  divisions  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  which  serve  as  boundaries  to  the 
several  empires."     The  relative  influence  of  these  is  then 
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considered  in  detail,  and  connected  with  the  evidences  of 
history.  Each  kind  oF  boundary  is  the  theme  of  a  distinct 
chapter.  The  entire  essay  is  made  to  occupy  upwards  of 
100  pages. 


Art.  II.    Literary  Notices, 

"  Volumes  on  Entomology  and  IchtJtyology^  by  J.  Wilson, 
Esq.,  F.  R.S.E ,  W.  Macgillivray,  Esq.  M.  W.S.,  the  Rev. 
W.Duncan  of  Applegarth,  and  the  Rev.  J.Duncan,  M. W.S., 
will  appear  at  an  early  date.  The  next  volume  will  con- 
tain the 

Natural  History  of  the  Yeltna^  or  Lions^  Tigers^  &c.  A 
portrait  and  memoir  of  Cuvier  will  accompany  the  volume." 
\Extract  from  Jar  diners  Natural  History  of  Hummingbirds^ 
vol.  ii.  Nov.  1833.) 

An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Nature^  illustrative  of  the 
Attributes  of  the  Almighty^  as  displayed  in  the  Creatit^n^  by 
J.  Stevenson  Bushnan,  F.L.S.,  &c.,  is  announced  to  appear  in 
the  spring  of  1834,  uniform  with  the  Bridgewater  Treatises. 

Cuvier" s  Classification  of  the  Animal  Kingdom,  —  An  abs- 
tract of  this  is  given  in  No.  6S.  of  the  Penny  Cyclopaedia :  it 
occurs  under  the  article  Comparative  Anatomy. 

The  Parenfs  Cabinet  of  Amusement  and  Ifistruction  :  Na 
XIII.,  price  6d,f  of  this  excellent  monthly  periodical,  contains 
some  information  on  snails  and  spiders,  which  render  it  a  fit 
present  for  juvenile  naturalists. 

A  Teacher's  First  Lessons  on  Natural  Religioti ;  by  Charles 
Baker,  headmaster  of  the  Yorkshire  Institution  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb,  &c.  &c.     Price  Sd. 

Geological  Positions  in  direct  Proof  of  an  Important  Pari  if 
Scripture  Chronology,  A  circular  containing  these  positions, 
classed  under  two  lines  of  argument,  has  been  sent  us ;  and 
it  is  there  stated,  that  "  a  detail  of  the  facts  on  which  the  above 
positions  are  founded,  has  been  sent  to  the  Editors  of  the 
London  and  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Magazine  and  Jownal,  in 
which  work  they  will  probably  soon  appear,  in  the  form  of 
two  papers." 

Of  Curtis's  Illustrations  of  British  Entomology  the  10th 
volume  is  just  completed  and  published. 

Of  Siei)hens*s  Illustrations  of  British  Entomology  it  is  stated, 
in  No.  V.  of  the  Entomological  Magazine^  that  a  number,  in 
resumption  of  the  work,  is  about  to  be  published. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art.  I.  On  designating  Genera  and  Suhgeneray  and  on  the  Prin^ 
ciples  of  Classification  which  they  involve.  [VI.  385.  481.  485., 
Vll.  62.  to  66.]     By  the  Rev.  Leonard  Jenyns,  A.M.  F.L.S. 

Mh.  Strickland  seems  (VII.  62.)  to  infer,  fi-om  what  I 
have  written  (VI.  885.)  on  the  subject  of  classification,  that 
my  plan  is  "  to  distinguish  subgenera  by  signs  or  letters." 
I  beg  to  state  that  he  has  misunderstood  me  entirely.  So  far 
from  adopting  this  plan,  I  am  of  opinion  that  in  all  cases  sub- 
genera should  be  named.  W^hat  I  remarked  (which,  I  pre- 
sume, led  Mr.  Strickland  to  this  inference)  was,  that  many 
modem  genera  had  been  established  on  characters  too  trivial 
and  unimportant  to  entitle  them  even  to  the  rank  of  sub- 
genera ;  and  I  intimated  that,  where  such  had  been  adopted 
principally  with  a  view  to  convenience,  and  because  of  the 
large  number  of  species  contained  in  the  old  groups  of  which 
they  formed  portions,  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  sub- 
stituted for  them  mere  sectional  divisions,  indicated  by  signs. 

With  respect  to  the  much  agitated  question  as  to  whether 
we  are  to  employ  the  name  of  the  genus  or  subgenus  in  de- 
signating any  species  we  may  wish  to  speak  of,  it  appears  to 
me  it  must  be  left  in  a  great  measure  open  for  each  individual 
to  decide  as  he  pleases.  It  would  be  difficult  to  lay  down 
any  rule,  on  such  a  subject,  which  would  be  generally  adopted. 
For  my  own  part,  I  should  say,  that,  on  all  ordinary  occa- 
sions, it  is  quite  sufficient  to  use  the  former  only ;  but  where 
1  was  naming  the  species,  with  the  particular  view  of  point- 
ing out  its  affinities  and  its  exact  situation  in  the  system,  I 
should  there  employ  both ;  and  I  should  write  the  name  of 
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the  subgenus  in  a  parenthesis.*  Thus,  I  should  usually  say 
(speaking  of  the  Lapland  bunting),  Emberiza  lapponica ;  bot| 
in  the  particular  instance  just  alluded  to,  Emberiza  (Plectrd- 
phanes)  lapponica. 

I  cannot  forbear  adding,  on  this  occasion,  that  I  fear  1  have 
been  much  misunderstood  on  the  subject  of  the  division  of 
genera.  The  object  of  ray  former  communication  [VI.  385.] 
was  not  so  much  to  find  fault  with  the  subdividing  of  old 
genera,  where  there  may  appear  just  ground  for  the  sub- 
division, or  the  calling  of  the  new  groups  by  this  title,  if  we 
object  to  the  adoption  of  that  of  subgenera,  as  with  the  not 
appreciating  the  relation  which  these  new  groups  bear  to  the 
old  one,  and  to  the  other  genera  in  the  same  family  with 
which  this  old  one  was  considered  of  equal  value.  Perhaps, 
however,  my  meaning  will  be  rendered  more  intelligible  than 
it  was  in  that  article,  by  the  assistance  of  a  diagram.  Let  as, 
then,  suppose  the  family  of  ^rdeidse,  for  instance,  and  three 
of  its  included  genera,  to  be  represented  in  the  followiiig 
manner,  — 

Ardhidsd 


A'rdesL  Cicdnia  Platalea; 

assuming  that  the  above  three  groups,  placed  in  the  same 
line,  are  of  equal  value  amongst  themselves,  but  all  subordi* 
nate  to  the  one  above,  in  which  they  are  included,  and  which 
we  here  designate  by  the  name  of  family.  Suppose  that,  on 
farther  investigation,  we  find  that,  in  like  manner  as  this 
family  includes  three  genera  f,  so  that  one  of  these  genera, 
say  A'rdeay  includes  also  three  subordinate  groups.  What 
do  we  do?  We  attach  the  same  name,  ^'rdea,  though  in  a 
restricted  sense,  to  that  subordinate  group  which  is  more 
typical  than  the  others ;  while  to  the  remaining  two  we  a£Sx, 
perhaps,  the  new  names  of  Botaurus  and  A'ycticorax;  and 
we  carry  on  the  diagram  in  this  manner,  — 

Arde\dss 


A'rdca  Ciconia  Platalea 

I 
/ ^ » 

A'rdea.  Botaurus  iVycticorax ; 

in  which  we  still  have  the  old  group  ^'rdea  held  together  by 
certain  characters  as  before ;  only  we  distinguish  in  it  three 

*  This  is  what  Cuvier  recommends,  in  his  Histoirc  det  Poistons,  4to  eifit 
torn.  ii.  p.  41.  note  1.  In  a  former  work  he  advises  that,  on  ordinary  occ^ 
fiions,  the  name  of  the  subgenus  be  suppressed.  (licg.An,,  torn.  i.  p.xvii.) 

f  I  am  not  really  asserting  that  there  are  no  other  existing  genera  m 
this  family,  but  merely  selecting  these  three  as  sufficient  for  my  ailment. 
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minor  groups,  each  of  which  has  some  additional  characters 
peculiar  to  itself  of  less  importance  than  those  common  to 
all.  Now,  it  is  perfectly  arbitrary  in  what  point  of  view  we 
choose  to  consider  these  three  new  groups;  we  may  either 
affix  names  to  them  or  not ;  we  may  call  them  genera,  if  we 
please,  or  subgenera,  or  mere  sections  of  the  old  genus  At" 
dea :  but  what  we  must  not  do  (and  here,  I  would  observe,  is 
the  principal  ground  of  my  complaint)  is,  having  determined 
them  to  be  genera,  first  to  abolish  the  original  ^roup  ^^rdea, 
and  then  to  place  them  on  the  same  footing  wim  Cic6nia  and 
Platalea  *,  in  this  manner,  — 

, ^ ^ 

A'rdesL         Bota^s  JVyctlcorax         Cic6nia        PlatMea; 

or,  raising  ^rdea  to  the  rank  of  a  family,  and  the  group 
which  we  here  call  ^rdeidae  to  one  of  a  still  higher  deno- 
mination, not  to  raise  Ciconia  and  Platalea  also;  for  these 
three  groups,  ^Vdea,  Cic6nia,  and  Platiilea,  having  been 
assumed  to  be  of  equal  value,  it  is  clear  that,  whatever  rank 
we  assign  to  one  of  them,  we  must  assign  the  same  to  all. 

I  am  unwilling  to  extend  this  communication,  or  I  should 
make  some  comment  on  the  objections  which  Mr.  Newman 
has  brought  forward  (VI.  485.)  against  the  expressions  which 
I  adopted  in  my  former  article.  [VI.  385.]  I  shall  simply 
observe,  that,  when  I  talk  of  principles  of  classification,  I  do 
not  mean  principles  of  my  own  setting  up,  as  that  gentleman 
seems  to  think,  but  such  as  have  been  laid  down  by  those 
who  have  studied  most  deeply  the  philosophy  of  the  science, 
and  such  as  are  generally  acknowledged  by  all  professed 
naturalists.  Of  this  nature  is  the  only  principle  to  which  I 
had  occasion  to  allude ;  viz.,  that  all  groups  bearing  the  same 
title  should  be  groups  of  the  same  value. 

I  conceive  that  every  systematist  would  assent  to  this  prin- 
ciple, at  the  same  time  that  no  one  would  ever  think  of  assert- 
ing that  it  was  now,  for  the  first  time,  brought  forward  and 
offered  to  his  notice. 

L.  Jenyns. 
Swqff'ham  Bulbeckj  Cambridgeshire, 
Jan.  14.  1834. 

*  The  arrangement  adopted,  not  merely  in  Mr.  Stephens's  continuation 
of  Shaw's  Zoology,  to  which  reference  was  before  given  [VI.  388.],  but  in 
the  latest  ornithological  work  which  has  appeared  in  this  country.  See 
Selby's  JUutt.  of  Brit,  Om.,  vol.  u.  (Water  Birds)  p.  8.  &c. 
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Art.  IL     Observations  on  the  Habits  of  the  Rook. 
By  Charles  Waterton,  Esq. 

Last  year  I  partly  promised  [V.  241.]  that,  on  some  dis- 
mal winter's  evening,  I  would  sit  me  down,  and  write  the 
history  of  the  rook.  The  period  has  now  arrived.  Nothing 
can  be  more  gloomy  and  tempestuous  than  the  present  aspect 
of  the  heavens.  The  wind  is  roaring  through  the  naked 
branches  of  the  sycamores,  the  rain  beats  fiercely  on  the 
eastern  windows,  and  the  dashing  of  the  waves  against  the 
walls  of  the  island  warns  us  that  one  of  November's  dark  and 
stormy  nights  is  close  at  hand;  such  a  night,  probably,  as 
that  in  which  Tam  O'Shanter  unfortunately  peeped  into  Kirk 
Alloway.  Foreigners  tell  us  that  on  these  nights  Englishmen 
are  prone  to  use  the  knife,  or  a  piece  of  twisted  hemp,  to  calm 
their  agitated  spirits.  For  my  own  part,  I  must  say  that  I 
have  an  insuperable  repugnance  to  such  anodynes ;  and,  were 
a  host  of  blue  devils,  conjured  up  by  November's  fogs,  just 
now  to  assail  me,  I  would  prefer  combating  the  phantoms 
with  the  weapons  of  ornithology,  rather  than  run  any  risk  of 
disturbing  the  economy  of  my  jugular  vein,  by  a  process 
productive  of  very  unpleasant  sensations,  before  it  lulls  one 
to  rest. 

According  to  my  promise,  I  will  now  pen  down  a  few  re- 
marks on  the  habits  of  the  rook,  which  bird,  in  good  old 
sensible  times,  was  styled  frugilegus.  It  is  now  pronounced 
to  he  prcedatbvius.  Who  knows  but  that  our  great  ones  in 
ornithology  may  ultimately  determine  to  call  it  up  to  the  house 
of  hawks  ? 

If  this  useful  bird  were  not  so  closely  allied  to  the  carrion 
crow  in  colour  and  in  shape,  we  should  see  it  sent  up  to  the 
tables  of  the  rich,  as  often  as  we  see  the  pigeon.  But  pre- 
judice forbids  the  appearance  of  broiled  rook  in  the  lordly 
mansion.  If  we  wish  to  partake  of  it,  we  must  repair  to  the 
cottage  of  the  lowly  swain,  or,  here  and  there,  to  the  hall  of 
the  homely  country  squire,  whose  kitchen  has  never  been 
blessed  by  the  presence  of  a  first-rate  cook,  and  whdse  yearn- 
ings for  a  good  and  wholesome  dish  are  not  stifled  by  the 
fear  of  what  a  too  highly  polished  world  will  say. 

There  is  no  wild  bird  in  England  so  completely  gregarious 
as  the  rook ;  or  so  regular  in  its  daily  movements.  The  ring- 
doves will  assemble  in  countless  multitudes,  the  finches  wul 
unite  in  vast  assemblies,  and  waterfowl  will  flock  in  thousands 
to  the  protected  lake,  during  the  dreary  months  of  winter: 
but,  when  the  returning  sun  spreads  joy  and  consolation  over 
the  face  of  nature,  their  congregated  numbers  are  dissolved. 
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and  the  individuals  retire  in  pairs  to  propagate  their  respective 
species.  The  rook,  however,  remains  in  society  the  year 
throughout.  In  flocks  it  builds  its  nest,  in  flocks  it  seeks 
for  food,  and  in  flocks  it  retires  to  roost. 

About  two  miles  to  the  eastward  of  this  place  are  the 
woods  of  Nostell  Priory,  where,  from  time  immemorial,  the 
rooks  have  retired  to  pass  the  night.  I  suspect,  by  the  ob- 
servations which  I  have  been  able  to  make  on  the  morning 
and  evening  transit  of  these  birds,  that  there  is  not  another  .^ 
roosting'place  for,  at  least,  thirty  miles  to  the  westward  of  C^^ 
Nostell  Priory.  Every  morning,  from  within  a  few  days  of 
the  autumnal  to  about  a  week  before  the  vernal  equinox,  the 
rooks,  in  congregated  thousands  upon  thousands,  fly  over  this 
valley  in  a  westerly  direction,  and  return  in  undiminished 
numbers  to  the  east  an  hour  or  so  before  the  night  sets  in. 
In  their  morning  passage,  some  stop  here ;  others,  in  other 
favourite  places  farther  and  farther  on  ;  now  repairing  to  the 
trees  for  pastime,  now  resorting  to  the  fields  for  food,  till  the 
declining  sun  warns  those  which  have  gone  farthest  to  the 
westward  that  it  is  time  they  should  return.  They  rise  in  a 
mass,  receiving  additions  to  their  numbers  from  every  inter- 
vening place,  till  they  reach  this  neighbourhood  in  an  amazing 
flock.  Sometimes  they  pass  on  without  stopping,  and  are 
joined  by  those  which  have  spent  the  day  here.  At  other 
times  they  make  my  park  their  place  of  rendezvous,  and  cover 
the  ground  in  vast  profusion,  or  perch  upon  the  surrounding 
trees.  After  tarrying  here  for  a  certain  time,  every  rook 
takes  wing.  They  hnger  in  the  air  for  a  while,  in  slow 
revolving  circles,  and  then  they  all  proceed  to  Nostell  Priory, 
which  is  their  last  resting-place  for  the  night.  In  their  morn- 
ing and  evening  passage,  the  loftiness  or  lowliness  of  their 
flight  seems  to  be  regulated  by  the  state  of  the  weather. 
When  it  blows  a  hard  gale  of  wind,  they  descend  the  valley 
with  astonishing  rapidity,  and  just  skim  over  the  tops  of  the 
intervening  hills,  a  few  feet  above  the  trees :  but,  when  the 
sky  is  calm  and  clear,  they  pass  through  the  heavens  at  a 
great  height,  in  regular  and  easy  flight. 

Sometimes  these  birds  perform  an  evolution,  which  is,  in 
this  part  of  the  country,  usually  called  the  shooting  of  the 
rooks.  [V.  289.]  Farmers  tell  you  that  this  shooting  por- 
tends a  coming  wind.  He  who  pays  attention  to  the  flight  of 
birds  has,  no  doubt,  often  observed  this  downward  movement. 
When  rooks  have  risen  to  an  immense  height  in  the  air,  so 
that,  in  appearance,  they  are  scarcely  larger  than  the  lark, 
tlicy  suddenly  tlescend  to  the  ground,  or  to  the  tops  of  trees 
exactly  under  them.      To  effect  this,  they  come  headlonir 
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down,  on  pinion  a  little  raised,  but  not  expanded,  in  a  zig-ttg 
direction  (presenting,  alternately,  their  back  and  breast  to 
you),  through  the  resisting  air,  which  causes  a  noise  similar 
to  that  of  a  rushing  wind.  This  is  a  magnificent  and  beaa« 
tiful  sight  to  the  eye  of  an  ornithologist.  It  is  idle  to  sajqxKe 
for  a  moment  that  it  portends  wind.  It  is  merely  the  ordi- 
nary descent  of  the  birds  to  an  inviting  spot  beneath  them, 
where,  in  general,  some  of  their  associates  are  already  assem- 
bled, or  where  there  is  food  to  be  procured.  ^Vhen  we 
consider  the  prodigious  height  of  the  rooks  at  the  time  thej 
begin  to  descend,  we  conclude  that  they  cannot  efifect  their 
arrival  at  a  spot  perpendicular  under  them,  by  any  other 
process  so  short  and  rapid. 

Rooks  remain  with  us  the  year  throughout  If  there  were 
a  deficiency  of  food,  this  would  not  be  the  case ;  fbr9  when 
birds  can  no  longer  support  themselves  in  the  place  Irhidi 
they  have  chosen  for  their  residence,  they  leave  i^  and  go  m 
quest  of  nutriment  elsewhere.  Thus,  for  want  of  food,  my- 
riads of  wildfowl  leave  the  frozen  north,  and  repair  to  mikkf 
climates ;  and  in  this  immediate  district,  when  there  is  bat  a 
scanty  sprinkling  of  seeds  on  the  whitethorn  bush,  our  flocks  of 
fieldfares  and  of  redwings  bear  no  proportion  to  those  io 
times  of  a  plentiful  supply  of  their  favourite  food.  But  the 
number  of  rooks  never  visibly  diminishes ;  and  on  this  acoouDt 
we  may  safely  conclude  that,  one  way  or  other,  they  always 
find  a  sufficiency  of  food.  Now,  if  we  bring,  as  a  cbarae 
against  them,  their  feeding  upon  the  industry  of  man,  as,  for 
example,  during  the  time  of  a  hard  frost,  or  at  seedtime^  or 
at  harvest,  at  which  periods  they  will  commit  depredations,  if 
not  narrowly  watched,  we  ought,  in  justice,  to  put  down  in 
their  favour  the  rest  of  the  year,  when  they  feed  entirely  upon 
insects.  Should  we  wish  to  know  the  amount  of  noxious 
insects  destroyed  by  rooks,  we  have  only  to  refer  to  a  most 
valuable  and  interesting  paper  on  the  services  of  the  rook, 
signed  T.  G.  Clitheroe,  Lancashire,  which  is  given  in  VoL  VL 
p.  142.  of  this  Magazine.  I  wish  every  farmer  in  England 
would  read  it.  They  would  then  be  convinced  how  much  the 
rook  befriends  them. 

Some  author  (I  think,  Goldsmith)  informs  us  that  the 
North  American  colonists  got  the  notion  into  their  heads  that 
the  purple  grakle  was  a  great  consumer  of  their  maize  [1. 47.]; 
and  these  wise  men  of  the  west  actually  offered  a  reward  of 
threepence  for  the  killed  dozen  of  the  plunderers.  This 
tempting  boon  soon  caused  the  country  to  be  thinned  of 
grakles,  and  then  myriads  of  insects  appeared,  to  put  the 
good  people  in  mind  of  the  former  plagues  of  Egypt.     They 
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damaged  the  grass  to  such  a  fearful  extent^  that,  in  1749,  the 
rash  colonists  were  obliged  to  procure  hay  firom  Pennsylrania, 
and  even  from  England.  Bufibn  mentions  that  grakles  were 
brought  from  India  to  Bourbon,  in  order  to  eztermiiiate  the 
grasshoppers.  The  colonists,  seeing  these  birds  busy  in  the 
new-sown  fields,  fancied  that  they  were  searching  for  grain, 
and  instantly  gave  the  alarm.  The  poor  grakles  were  pro- 
scribed by  government,  and  in  two  hours  after  the  sentence 
was  passed,  not  a  grakle  remained  in  the  island.  The  grass- 
hoppers again  got  the  ascendency,  and  then  the  deluded 
islanders  began  to  mourn  for  the  loss  of  their  grakles.  The 
governor  procured  four  of  these  birds  from  India,  about  eight 
years  after  their  proscription,  and  the  state  took  charge  of 
their  preservation.  Laws  were  immediately  ft*aroed  for  their 
protection ;  and,  lest  the  people  should  have  a  hankering  for 
grakle  pie,  the  physicians  were  instructed  to  proclaim  the 
flesh  of  the  grakle  very  unwholesome  food.  Whenever  I  see 
a  flock  of  rooks  at  work  in  a  turnip  field,  which,  in  dry  wea^ 
ther,  is  often  the  case,  I  know  that  they  have  not  assembled 
there  to  eat  either  the  turnips  or  the  tops,  but  that  they  are 
employed  in  picking  out  a  grub,  which  has  already  made  a 
lodgement  in  the  turnip. 

Last  spring,  I  paid  a  visit,  once  a  day,  to  a  carrion  crow's 
nest  on  the  top  of  a  fir  tree.  In  the  course  of  the  morn- 
ing in  which  she  had  laid  her  fifth  egg,  I  took  all  the 
eggs  out  of  the  nest,  and  in  their  place  I  put  two  rooks' 
eggs,  which  were  within  six  days  of  being  hatched.  The 
carrion  crow  attended  on  the  stranger  eggs,  just  as  though 
they  had  been  her  own,  and  she  raised  the  young  of  them 
with  parental  care.  When  they  had  become  sufficiently  large, 
I  took  them  out  of  the  nest,  and  carf  ied  them  home.  One  of 
them  was  sent  up  to  the  gamekeeper's  house,  with  proper 
instructions ;  the  other  remained  with  me.  Just  at  this  time 
an  old  woman  had  made  me  a  present  of  a  barn-door  hen. 
*'  Take  it,  Sir,"  said  she,  '*  and  welcome ;  for,  if  it  stays  here 
any  longer,  we  shall  be  obliged  to  kill  it.  When  we  get  up  to 
wash  in  the  morning,  it  crows  like  a  cock.  Ail  its  feathers 
are  getting  like  those  of  a  cock ;  it  is  high  time  that  it  was 
put  out  of  the  way,  for  when  hens  turn  cocks  people  say  that 
they  are  known  to  be  very  unlucky ;  and,  if  this  thing  is 
allowed  to  live,  we  don*t  know  what  may  happen.     It  has 

feat  spurs  on  its  legs,  and  last  summer  it  laid  four  eggs.  If 
had  had  my  own  way,  it  would  have  been  killed  when  it 
first  began  to  crow."  I  received  the  hen  with  abundant 
thanks;  and,  in  return,  I  sent  the  old  woman  a  full-bred 
Malay  fowl.     On  examining  the  hen,  I  found  her  comb  vet^ 
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large;  the  feathers  on  the  neck  and  rump  much  elongated; 
the  spurs  curved,  and  about  l^in.  long;  the  two  largest 
feathers  in  her  tail  arched,  and  four  or  five  smaller  arctied 
ones,  of  a  beautiful  and  glossy  colour,  hanging  down  on  each 
side  of  the  tail.  In  a  word,  this  hen  haa  so  masculine  an 
appearance,  that,  when  strangers  looked  at  her,  they  all  took 
her  to  be  a  cock,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  I  persuaded  thera 
that  she  was  a  hen*  We  allowed  her  the  range  of  a  sheltered 
grass-plot,  flanked  on  one  side  by  holly  trees,  and  open  to  the 
lake  on  the  other.  Here,  also,  was  placed  in  a  cage  the 
young  rook  which  I  had  taken  from  the  nest  of  the  carrioD 
crow.  The  hen  showed  such  an  antipathy  to  it,  that^  when- 
ever I  held  it  to  her,  she  would  immediately  fly  at  it.  When 
visitei*s  came  to  inspect  her,  I  had  only  to  take  the  rook 
out  of  the  cage,  and  pit  it  against  her,  when  she  would  stand 
upright,  raise  the  long  feathers  on  her  neck,  and  b^m  to 
cackle,  cluck,  and  crow.  One  morning  the  rook  had  managed 
to  push  aside  a  bar  in  front  of  its  cage.  A  servant,  in  passti^ 
by,  looked  into  it,  and  missed  the  bird.  The  hen  had  also 
disappeared.  On  search  being  made,  they  were  both  found 
floating  side  by  side,  dead,  in  the  lake  below.  We  con|ectDred 
that  the  hen  had  pursued  the  rook  after  its  escape  nrom  the 
cage,  and  that  the  wind,  which  blew  very  strong  that  niomiii|^ 
had  forced  them  both  into  a  watery  grave.  I  had  still  one 
rook  left  at  the  gamekeeper's.  It  was  kept  in  a  cage,  which 
was  placed  on  a  little  stand  in  his  garden ;  and  I  had  given 
orders  that  upon  no  account  was  it  to  be  allowed  to  go  at  large* 
The  feathers  remained  firm  at  the  base  of  the  bill  till  the 
15th  of  August;  on  which  day  the  keeper  perceived  that 
a  few  feathers  had  dropped  from  the  lower  mandible,  and 
were  lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  cage.  In  a  couple  of  weeks 
more,  the  lower  mandible  had  begun  to  put  on  a  white  scurfy 
appearance,  while  here  and  there  a  few  feathers  had  fallen 
from  the  upper  one.  This  is  the  purport  of  the  keeper's  in- 
formation to  me,  on  my  return  home  from  Bavaria.  On  the 
31st  of  the  same  month,  a  terrible  storm  set  in.  By  what  the 
keeper  told  me,  the  night  must  have  been  as  dark  and  dismal 
as  that  in  which  poor  King  Lear  stood  in  lamentation,  and 
exposed  his  hoary  locks  to  the  four  rude  winds  of  heaven. 
A  standard  white-heart  cherry  tree,  perhaps  the  finest  in 
Yorkshire,  and  which,  for  many  generations,  had  been  the 
pride  and  ornament  of  this  place,  lost  two  large  branches 
during  the  gale ;  and  in  the  morning,  when  the  keeper  rose, 
he  found  the  cage  shattered  and  upset,  and  driven  to  the  far- 
thest corner  of  his  garden.  The  rook  was  quite  dead.  It 
Iiad  lost  its  life,  either  through  the  inclemency  of  that  stormy 
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night,  or  through  bruises  received  in  the  fidl  of  the  cage. 
Thus  both  the  rooks  were  unlucky.  The  old  woman,  no 
doubt,  could  clearly  trace  their  misfortunes  to  her  crowing 
hen.  However,  the  experiment  with  the  two  young  rooks, 
though  not  perfect,  has  nevertheless  been  of  some  use.  It 
has  shown  us  that  the  carrion  crow  makes  no  distinction 
betwixt  its  own  eggs  and  those  of  the  rook ;  that  it  can  know 
nothing  of  the  actual  time  required  to  sit  upon  eggs  in  order 
to  produce  the  young  ;  that  the  young  of  the  rook  will  thrive 
under  the  care  of  the  carrion  crow,  just  as  well  as  under  that 
of  its  own  parents ;  and  finally,  that  the  feathers  fall  off  from 
the  root  of  the  rook's  bill,  by  the  order  of  nature,  as  was  sur- 
mised by  the  intelligent  Bewick,  and  not  by  the  process  of 
the  bird's  thrusting  its  bill  into  the  earth,  in  search  of  food, 
as  is  the  opinion  of  some  naturalists.  [III.  402.,  V.  241.] 

The  rook  advances  through  the  heavens  with  a  very  re- 
gular and  a  somewhat  tardy  beat  of  wing ;  but  it  is  capable  of 
proceeding  with  great  velocity  when  it  chooses :  witness  its 
pursuit  and  attack  on  the  sparrowhawk  and  kestrel.  It  is 
apt  to  injure,  in  the  course  of  time,  the  elm  trees  on  which  it 
builds  its  nest,  by  nipping  off  the  uppermost  twigs.  But  this, 
after  all,  is  mere  conjecture.  The  damage  may  be  caused  by 
an  accumulation  of  nests,  or  by  the  constant  resort  of  such  a 
number  of  birds  to  one  tree.  Certain,  however,  it  is,  that, 
when  rooks  have  taken  possession  of  an  elm  tree  for  the  pur- 
pose of  incubation,  the  uppermost  branches  of  that  tree  are 
often  subject  to  premature  decay. 

Though  the  flocks  of  rooks  appear  to  have  no  objection  to 
keep  company,  from  time  to  time,  with  the  carrion  crows,  in  a 
winter's  evening,  before  they  retire  to  roost,  still  I  can  never 
see  a  carrion  crow  build  its  nest  in  a  rookery.  There  was 
always  a  carrion  crow's  nest  here,  in  a  clump  of  high  Scotch 
pines,  near  the  stables,  till  the  rooks  got  possession  of  the 
trees ;  the  carrion  couple  then  forsook  the  place :  the  rooks 
were  dislodged  from  this  clump  of  trees ;  and  then  a  pair  of 
carrion  crows  (the  same,  for  aught  I  know  to  the  contrary) 
came  and  built  their  nest  in  it. 

The  rook  lays  from  three  to  five  eggs,  varying  much,  like 
those  of  the  carrion  crow,  in  colour,  shape,  and  size.  After 
the  rooks  have  built,  and  even  lined  their  nests,  they  leave 
them  on  the  approach  of  night,  to  repair  to  the  general  ren- 
dezvous at  Nostell  Priory;  but,  as  soon  as  they  begin  to 
lay,  they  then  no  longer  quit  the  trees  at  night,  until  they 
have  reared  their  young.  When  this  has  been  efiected,  we 
see  large  flocks  of  them  resorting  to  the  different  woods  of  the 
neighbourhood  to  pass  the  night.  This  they  continue  to  do^ 
till  a  few  days  before  the  autuuuial  equinoK)  n^Vv^tv,  (ot  x 
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which  baffle  all  conjecture,  they  begin  to  pass  over  this  valley 
every  morning  in  a  westerly  direction,  and  return  in  the  even- 
ing to  their  eastern  roosdng-place  in  the  woods  of  Nostdl 
Priory. 

Rooks  are  observed  to  keep  up  a  very  close  and  friendly 
intercourse  with  starlings  [VIL  183.]  and  jackdaws  [[VI.  39^ 
516.] ;  but,  on  looking  at  them  in  the  fields,  the  observer  will 
perceive,  that,  while  the  jackdaws  mix  promiscuously  with  the 
rooks,  both  in  their  flight  and  in  searching  for  food,  the  star* 
lings  always  keep  in  their  own  flock.  This  circumstance 
has  long  engaged  my  attention ;  but  I  am  no  farther  advanced 
in  the  investigation  than  I  was  on  the  first  day  on  which  I 
set  out.  It  is  one  of  the  many  secrets  in  the  habits  of  birdii 
which  will,  perhaps,  be  for  ever  concealed  firom  our  view. 

Walton  Hall,  Nov.  27.  1833.  Charles  Watsriom. 

[For  remarks,  by  Mr.  Waterton,  '^  on  the  nudi^  on  tk 
forehead  and  at  the  base  of  the  bill  of  the  rook,''  see  V.  841 
— 245. ;  and  for  observations,  also  by  Mr.  Waterton,  **  on 
the  supposed  pouch  under  the  bill  of  die  rook,''  see  V.  51S— 
515.  In  Captain  Brown's  edition  of  White's  NaturalJHistahf 
ofSelhorncy  which  is  noticed  in  VI.  133.,  there  is  a  figure  of 
^<a  domestic  hen  in  male  plumage;"  and  in  p. 93,  94.,  in« 
long  note,  Captain  Brown  has  adduced  some  instancies  of 
phenomenon  which  he  had  read  of,  or  seen.] 


Art.  III.     An  Introduction  to  the  Natural  History  of  MoUuscoui 
Animals.     In  a  Series  of  Letters.     By  G.  J. 

Letter  12.    On  their  Respiration. 

The  respiration  of  the  Molliisca  is  so  slow,  so  little  ob- 
vious, and  so  easily  suspended  for  a  time,  that  it  is  possible 
you  may  never  have  observed  the  process  even  in  those 
species  which  daily  cross  your  path.  You  will,  therefore,  in 
your  next  walk,  please  to  examine  the  snail  or  the  slug  while 
they  are  in  progression,  and  you  will  see  them  at  intervals 
open  wide  a  circular  hole  on  the  side  of  the  neck  and  near 
the  margin  of  the  shield  or  collar,  and,  afler  dilating  it  to  the 
utmost,  they  will  close  it  again  until  its  place  becomes  im- 
perceptible ;  this  they  do  about  four  times  in  a  minute,  ex- 
pelling at  each  time  the  effete  air,  and  inhaling  a  fresh 
supply.  In  like  manner,  the  aquatic  tribes,  while  crawling 
along  the  surface,  raise  from  time  to  time  the  pulmonary 
aperture,  in  order  to  emit  the  vitiated  air,  sometimes  even 
with  a  crackling  noise,  and   to  receive  an  equal  quantity 
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unadulterated  before  the  aperture  is  shut.    This  process  is 
not  so  obvious  in  the  branchial  Moll6sca,  and  in  many  of 
them,  from  the  position  of  the  gills,  such  a  function  is  not 
necessary  to  renew  the  water  around  them.     Where,  how- 
ever, the  gills  are  strictly  internal,  it  seems  probable  that  the 
water  is  regularly  changed  when  the  creatures  are  in  then: 
natural  habitats  and  undisturbed :  we  know  that  such  is  the 
case  with  the  Cephalopoda,  in  which   inspiration  and  ex- 
spiration  are  well  marked.  ^*  The  first  is  efiected  by  a  gradual 
dilatation  of  the  sac  in  every  direction,  but  particularly  at  the 
sides,  accompanied  by  a  subsidence  of  the  lateral  valves,  col- 
lapse of  the  walls  of  the  iunnel,  and  a  rush  of  water  through 
the  lateral  openings  into  the  sac.     Inspiration  being  com- 
pleted, the  lateral  valves  are  closed,  the  sac  is   gradually 
contracted,  the  funnel  erected  and  dilated,  and  the  water  ex- 
pelled through  it  with  great  force,  and  in  a  continued  stream." 
Dr.  Coldstream,  from  whose  letter  I  quote  the  preceding 
sentence,  has  seen  the  stream  emitted  by  an  individual  of  the 
Oct6pns  ventric5sus,  *^  whose  sac  measured  about  four  inches 
in  length,  carry  light  bodies  to  the  distance  of  eleven  inches 
from    the  orifice  of  the  funnel.     Respiration  is  performed 
more  frequently  in  young  than  in  adult  individuals.     One, 
whose  sac  measured  Ij^  in.  in  length,  I  saw  respire  18  times 
per  minute ;  and  the  larger  one,  mentioned  above,  respired 
10  times  per  minute.     The  time  seemed  to  be  pretty  equally 
divided  between  inspiration  and  exspiration."      In  the  bi- 
valves, whose  cloak  forms  a  shut  sac,  the  water  is  sucked  in 
through  the  siphonal  tube,  when  the  capacity  of  the  snc  is 
increased  by  its  own  expansion,  or  by  the  opening  of  the 
shells ;  and  by  its  muscular  contraction,  aided  sometimes  by 
the  closure  of  the  shells,  it  is  again  expelled  in  a  stream  from 
the  anal  siphon :  but  there  is  no  regularity  in  the  process  in 
such  species  as  I  have  observed  in  confinement.     It  is  the 
same   with    the   MolKisca  tunid^ta.     Tlie   branchial  sac   is 
muscular,  and  just  as  its  capacity  is  enlarged,  apparently  by 
the  contraction  of  its  longitudinal  fibres,  the  water  flows  in 
to  fill  the  space  in  a  slow  and  uniform  current,  through  the 
branchial  aperture  only,  for  none  can  be  detected  entering  by 
the  anal  orifice.    It  is,  after  a  space,  expelled  again  by  a  con- 
traction of  the  annular  fibres  of  the  sac,  but  the  voluntary 
contractions  for  this  purpose,  as  stated  above,  take  place  at 
irregular    intervals  of  time,    and,    for  the    most  part,    not 
oftener  than  once  in  a  minute.  (Ciw'ier ^Moiliis. Mem,  xx.  p.  17.; 
Coldstream,  in  Edin.  New  PhiL  Joum.  for  July,  1830,  p.  240.) 
I  have  told  you  that  the  respiration  of  the  Mollusca  is  at 
all  times  slow,  and  easily  suspended  for  a  long  {leriod  \  boX^ 
obviate  the  inconveniences  which  might  resuXx.  ttom  >\C\«^  i 
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to  supply  the  place  of  that  regularly  alternate  and  ceaseless 
play   of  the    respiratory  muscles  of   the   vertebrates.    Dr. 
Sharpey  has  discovered  that,  in  *^  the  Molliisca,  and  other 
inferior  tribes  of  aquatic  animals,  the  external  covering  of  the 
body  generally,   but  es|7ecially   of  the  respiratory  organs, 
possesses  the  power  of  ]m))elling  the  water  contiguous  to  it 
in  a  determinate  direction  along  the  surface,  by  which  means 
a  constant  current  is  kept  up,  and  the  blood  exposed  to  the 
influence  of  successive  portions  of  the  surrounding  element: 
this  peculiai'  provision  effecting,  in  those  creatures,  the  same 
purpose    as   the   respiratory   muscles   in   the   more    perfect 
animals."     These  currents,  in  the  Mollusca  at  least,   and 
probably  in  all  the  animals  in  which  they  have  been  detected, 
are  produced  by  the  action  of  minute  cilia,  visible  only  widi 
a  glass,  which  are  in  constant  motion,  and  clothe  all  the 
surfaces  along  which  the  currents  are  excited.     Similar  cilia 
had  been  observed  on  the  eggs  and  organs  of  many  zoophytes 
by  previous  naturalists,  and  in  a  few  naked  Mollusc^a,  by 
Dr.  Fleming;  but  the  merit  of  proving  their  existence  in 
all  the  great  families  of  the  Mollusca,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Cephalopoda   and   the  Tunicilta,   and  of  pointing  out 
their  use,    is  due  to  Dr.  Sharpey.     Carus  came  near  the 
discovery ;  for  he  observed  the  currents  in  question,  but  left 
uninvestigated  their  cause ;  or,   rather,   he   attributed  the 
phenomena  to  one  which  has  probably  little  efliciency.      His 
words  are :  — "  In  a  living  bivalve,  it  is  easy  to  observe  that 
the  water  gains  access  to  the  branchial  laminae  by  the  fissure 
in  the  cloak,  and  escapes  by  the  anal  tube,  which  serves  also 
to  evacuate  excrement  and  ova.     It  has  not,  however,  been 
hitherto  noticed,  that  this  current  is  uninterrupted,  and  that 
thus  these  animals,  when  not  too  deeply  immersed,  form  an 
eddy  on  the  surface  of  the  water.     But  as,  in  almost  all  other 
animals,  the  influx  of  air  or  water  to  the  respiratory  organs 
is  intermittent,  the  simultaneous  and  continuous  current  into 
the  Assure  of  the  cloak  and  out  of  its  tube,  of  which  I  have 
satisfied  myself  by  numerous  observations,  must  depend  on  a 
very  peculiar  mechanism,  which  consists  chiefly  in  the  mus- 
cularity of  the  cloak,  but  partly  also  in  the  mobility  of  the 
gills  themselves,  and  may  be  compared  to  the  mechanism  of 
certain  bellows,  which  produce  an  uninterrupted  current  of 
air  by  means  of  double  bags."     {Camp.  Anat.y  transl.  vol.  ii. 
p.  148.) 

As  this  discovery  appears  to  me  the  most  important  which 
has  been  made  of  late  years  in  the  physiology  of  these 
animals,  you  will  permit  me  to  transcribe,  for  your  perusal,  a 
paragraph  of  considerable  length  from  Dr.  Sharpey's  Essay, 
with  a  view  of  giving  some  farther  illustration  of  the  process. 
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*^  When  a  live  muscle  (ilf^tilus  edulis)  is  attentively  examined 
in  a  vessel  of  sea  water,  it  is  soon  observed  to  open  its  shell 
in  a  slight  degree,  and  about  the  same  time  a  commotion 
may  be  perceived  in  the  water  in  its  vicinity.  This  is  occa- 
sioned by  the  water  entering  at  the  posterior  or  large  ex- 
tremity of  the  animal,  into  the  cavity  in  which  the  gills  are 
lodged,  and  coming  out,  near  the  same  place,  by  a  separate 
orifice,  in  a  continued  stream.  This  current  is  obviously 
intended  for  the  purpose  of  renewing  the  water  required  for 
the  respiration  and  nutrition  of  the  animal ;  but,  though  it  is 
now  a  well-established  fact  in  the  history  of  the  muscle,  the 
mechanism  by  which  it  is  produced  has  not,  so  far  as  I  know, 
been  satisfactorily  explained.  Some  have  contented  them- 
selves with  ascribing  it  to  an  alternate  opening  and  shutting 
of  the  shell ;  but,'  as  no  such  motion  takes  place  in  the  shell, 
except  at  distant  and  irregular  intervals,  it  is  evident  that  the 
constant  passage  of  the  water  cannot  be  explained  in  this 
way.  Others,  who  saw  the  insufficiency  of  this  explanation, 
have  endeavoured  to  account  for  it  by  assuming  peculiar 
contractions  and  dilatations  of  the  mantle  in  virtue  of  its 
muscular  power,  or,  like  M.  de  Blainville,  have  supposed 
that  the  triangular  labial  appendages  placed  round  the  mouth 
excited  the  current  by  their  constant  motion.  After  meeting 
with  the  currents  in  the  tadpole,  it  struck  me  that  the  entrance 
and  exit  of  the  water  in  the  bivalve  MoUusca  might  not 
improbably  be  owing  to  a  similar  cause ;  and  that  the  surface 
of  the  respiratory  organs,  and  other  parts  over  which  the 
water  passed,  might  have  the  power  of  exciting  currents  in 
it,  the  combined  effect  of  which  would  give  rise  to  the  entering 
and  returning  stream. 

**  This  conjecture  proved,  on  actual  examination,  to  be 
right.  Having  cut  off  a  portion  of  the  gill,  I  found  that  a 
current  was  excited  along  its  surface  in  a  determinate  di- 
rection, and  that  it  moved  itself  through  the  water  in  an 
opposite  one,  exactly  as  in  the  case  of  the  tadpole.  The 
whole  surface  of  the  gills  and  labial  appendages  or  accessory 
gills,  the  inner  surface  of  the  cloak,  and  some  other  parts, 

E reduced  this  effect.  The  currents  on  the  gills  are  of  two 
inds.  When  finely  powdered  charcoal  is  put  on  any  part 
of  their  surface,  a  great  portion  of  it  soon  disappears,  having 
penetrated  through  the,  interstices  of  the  vessels  into  the 
space  between  the  two  layers  of  the  gill.  On  arriving  here, 
a  part  is  forced  out  again  at  the  base  of  the  gill  from  under 
the  border  of  the  unattached  layer,  but  most  of  it  is  con- 
veyed rapidly  backwards  in  the  interior  of  the  gill  between 
the  two  layers,  and  almost  immediately  escapes  at  l\\^  ^^- 
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cretory  oriBce,  or  that  from  which  the  general  cuireait 
already  mentioned  is  observed  to  come  out.  That  portion 
of  the  powder  which  remains  outside  the  gill  is  carried 
along  its  surface  in  straight  lines  from  the  base  to  the  margiD, 
along  which  it  then  advances  onwards  towards  the  fore  part 
of  the  animal.  As  the  spaces  between  the  layers  of  all  the 
gills  terminate  directly  or  indirectly  at  the  excretory  orifioei 
it  is  easily  conceivable  that  the  water,  penetrating  by  the 
entire  surface  of  these  organs,  may,  by  their  concentrated 
effect,  give  rise  to  the  powerful  current  which  is  observed  to 
come  out  from  the  animal. 

*<  On  examining  a  portion  of  the  gills  with  a  powerful 
lens,  I  perceived  that  it  was  beset  with  minute  cilia,  which 
are  evidently  instrumental  in  producing  the  different  currentSt 
Most  of  them  are  ranged  along  the  anterior  and  posterior 
margin  of  each  of  the  vessels  composing  the  gills,   in  two 
sets :  one  nearer  the  surface,  consisting  of  longer  and  more 
opaque  cilia;  the  other  close  to  the  first,  but  a  little  deeper, 
in  which  they  are  shorter  and  nearly  transparent.     Both  sets 
are  in  constant  motion,  but  of  this  it  is  difficult  to  convey  a 
correct  idea  by  description.    The  more  opaque  cilia,  or  those 
of  the  exterior  range,  appear  and  disappear  by  turns,  as  if 
they  either  were  alternately  pushed  out  and  retracted,  or 
were  continually  changing  from  a  horizontal  to  a  vertical 
direction.     The  motion  of  the  other  set  appears  to  consist 
in  a  succession  of  undulations,  which  proce^  in  a  uniform 
manner  along  the  margin  of  the  vessel  from  one  end  to  the 
other.     It  resembles  a  good  deal  the  apparent  progression 
of  the  turns  of  a  spiral  when  it  revolves  on  its  axis,  and 
might  very  easily  be  mistaken  for  the  circulation  of  a  fluid  in 
the  interior  of  a  canal,  more  particularly  as  the  course  of  the 
undulations  is  different  on  the  two  edges  of  the  vessel,  being 
directed  on  the  one  towards  the  margin  of  the  gill,  and  on 
the  other  towards  the  base.     But,  besides  that  the  undu- 
lations continue  to  go  on  for  some  time  in  small  pieces  cut 
off  from  the  gill,  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  progression 
of  a  fluid  in  a  canal,  the  cilia  are  easily  distinguished  when 
the  undulatory  motion  has  become  languid.     When  it  has 
entirely  stopped,  they  remain  in  contact  with  each  other,  so 
as  to  present  the  appearance  of  a  membrane  attached  to  the 
edge  of  the  vessel. 

"  It  is  very  remarkable,  that,  when  the  gill  is  immersed  in 
fresh  water,  both  the  currents  and  the  motion  of  the  cilia  are 
almost  instantaneously  stopped."  * 

♦  On  a  peculiar  Motion  excited  in  Fluids  by  the  Surfaces  of  certain 
Animals ;  by  William  Sharpey,  M.D.  Edin,  Med.  and  Surg,  Journal,  vol. 
xxxiv.  p.  118,  &c. 
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The  purpose  of  the  respiratory  organs,  and  of  the  currents 
just  described,  is,  to  expose  the  blood  freely  to  the  purificative 
action  of  the  atmospherical  air,  that  it  may  be  purged  of 
some  noxious  qualities  which  it  has  acquired  during  its 
circulation  through  the  venous  system,  and  fitted  again  for 
the  continuance  of  the  life  of  the  individual.  In  the  ver- 
tebrate animals  the  blood  is  altered,  even  in  its  outward  ap- 
pearance, by  this  process ;  from  a  dark  it  becomes  a  bright 
red  fluid:  but  no  perceptible  change  is  operated  on  the  white 
serous  blood  of  the  Mollusca,  yet  that  it  has  experienced  a 
similar  purification  is  not  to  be  doubted  ;  for  the  air  breathed 
by  these  creatures  is  similarly  deteriorated,  as  it  would  have 
been  had  it  been  breathed  by  the  quadruped  or  bird ;  the 
oxygen  has  disappeared,  and  its  place  become  occupied  by 
an  equal  bulk  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  This  had  been  proved 
by  the  well  known  experiments  of  Spallanzani  and  other 
physiologbts ;  and  though,  in  general,  the  proportion  holds 
good,  yet  it  appears,  from  the  recent  experiments  of  Tre- 
viranus,  that  the  absorption  of  oxygen  is  not  always  pro- 
portional to  the  excretion  of  carbonic  acid,  the  proportion 
of  the  one  to  the  other  depending  on  the  strength  of  the 
respiration,  the  time  of  its  continuance  while  the  respir- 
ability  of  the  air  is  diminishing,  and  the  volume  of  the  air 
in  which  the  respiration  is  performed.  "  The  more  car- 
bonic acid,"  says  Treviranus,  ^^  there  is  developed  while 
breathing  in  the  open  air,  and  the  less  the  power  of  con- 
tinuing in  a  medium  deficient  in  oxygen,  the  less  is  the 
proportion  of  the  consumption  of  oxygen  to  the  production 
of  carbonic  acid  gas,  whence  a  small  quantity  of  atmospheric 
air  is  respired  for  a  moderate  period.  But  when  the  re- 
spiration is  continued  for  a  longer  period  in  the  same  air, 
and  the  strength  of  the  individual  begins  to  sink,  the  excre- 
tion of  the  latter  diminishes  more  rapidly  than  the  absorption 
of  the  former.  We  know  that  the  higher  classes  of  animals, 
when  enclosed  in  a  certain  quantity  of  air,  die  long  before  all 
its  oxygen  has  been  exhausted.  The  case  is  very  different 
with  many  of  the  Mollusca  under  the  same  circumstances; 
for  they  not  only  consume  all  the  oxygen,  but  actually  con- 
tinue afterwards  to  exspire  carbonic  acid  gas :  consequently, 
after  the  respiration  has  been  continued  for  some  time,  there 
has  been  more  of  the  latter  excreted  than  there  has  been  con- 
sumed of  the  former;  nay,  sometimes  this  occurs  even  before 
all  the  oxygen  has  been  consumed."  {Edin.  New  PkiLJourn,, 
April,    1833,  p.  383.*)      These  observations   may  serve  to 

*  The  Rev.  Mr.  Ouilding  has  conjectured  that  some  Mollusca  may  even 
purify  water :  — "  AVitbs  are  destroyed  with  great  dif&cuVt^  \  ^otsv^<^ 
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explain,  in  some  degree,  the  apparent  apathy  of  the  MoUiisca 
generally  to  a  temporary  deprivation  of  their  respiratory 
media :  for  snails  may  be  immersed  in  water  for  many  hoars 
without  injury;  and  the  purely  aquatic  species  will  survive  as 
long  a  time  exposed  to  the  atmosphere.  Oysters  and  musdest 
as  every  one  knows,  and  probably  all  the  Conchiiera,  will 
live  for  three  or  four  days  without  any  more  water  to  breathe 
in  than  what  may  lie  in  the  concavity  of  their  shells ;  and 
Mr.  Boyle  has  some  experiments  which  illustrate,  in  a  remark- 
able manner,  their  tenacity  of  life  even  in  vacuum.  He  fomid 
that  two  oysters,  put  "  into  a  very  small  receiver,"  exhausted 
of  air,  were  alive  at  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours ;  **  but  how 
long  afterwards  they  continued  so,  I  did  not  observe."  {PkiL 
Tram.y  1670,  p.  2023.)  Another  oyster  was  put  into  a  vial 
full  of  water  before  being  enclosed  in  the  receiver,  **  that* 
through  the  liquor,  the  motion  of  the  (air)  bubbles,  expected 
from  the  fish,  might  be  more  pleasantly  seen  and  considered. 
This  oyster  proved  so  strong,  as  to  keep  itself  close  shut,  and 
repressed  the  eruption  of  the  bubbles,  that  in  the  other  did 
force  open  the  shells  from  time  to  time ;  and  kept  in  its  own 
air  as  long  as  we  had  occasion  to  continue  the  trials."  {Ibid^ 
p.  2024.)  Shelled  snails  (Helices)  appeared  to  be  not  more 
disordered  in  vacuity ;  and  even  the  slugs  (Zimax)  endured 
the  privation  for  many  hours.  The  same  illustrious  philo- 
sopher included  two  of  the  latter  ^'  in  a  small  portable 
receiver,"  carefully  exhausted ;  "  but,  though  they  did  not 
lose  their  motion  near  so  soon  as  other  animals  were  in 
our  vacuum  wont  to  do,  yet,  coming  to  look  on  them  after 
some  hours,  they  appeared  moveless  and  very  tumid;  and,  at 
the  end  of  twelve  hours,  the  inward  parts  of  their  bodies 
seemed  to  be  almost  vanished,  and  they  seemed  to  be  but  a 
couple  of  small  full-blown  bladders ;  and,  on  the  letting  in  of 
the  air,  they  immediately  so  shrunk,  as  if  the  bladders  had 
been  pricked  :  the  receding  air  had  left  behind  it  nothing  but 
skins ;  nor  did  either  of  the  snails  afterwards,  though  kept 
many  hours,  give  any  signs  of  life."  [Ibid.^  p.  2050.)  In  this 
experiment,  it  is  obvious  that  the  snails  were  killed  from  the 
mechanical  effects  of  the  expansion  of  the  air  within  them, 
and  not  from  its  ingress  to  the  pulmonary  cavity  being 
prevented. 

which  wtre  even  kept  close  in  salt  water,  seemed  to  have  the  power  of 
purifying  it,  and  rendering  it  fit  for  respiration;  while  many  large  air- 
bubbles  were  generated  in  the  glass.  Some  power  of  this  kind  would  be 
very  valuable  to  those  species  which  inhabit  maritime  ponds,  the  waters  of 
which,  nearly  dried  up  at  certain  seasons,  must  be  stagnant  and  unwhole» 
some."     (Zoological  Journal,  vol.  v.  p.  33.) 
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Bat  there  are  on  record  some  extraordinanr  facts,  which 
seem  to  prove  that,  under  certain  conditions,  all  of  which  are 
not  yet  known,  the  respiration  of  many  Mollusca,  more  espe- 
cially the  terrestrial,  may  be  suspended  for  an  inddinite  period, 
and  again  renewed  by  the  application  of  heat  and  moisture ; 
life,  as  it  were,  keeping  watch,  and  holding  aC  bay  every 
destructive  agent,  but  without  giving  any  outward  sign  of  her 
presence  and  constant  wakefulness,  until  the  return  of  those 
influences  in  which  she  joys.  ^^  All  the  land  Test^U:ea,"  to 
use  the  words  of  Dr.  Flemings  *^  appear  to  have  the  power 
of  becoming  torpid  at  pleasure,  and  independent  of  any  alter- 
ations of  temperature.  Thus,  even  in  midsummer,  if  we 
place  in  a  box  specimens  of  the  Hdlix  hort^nsis,  nemoralis, 
or  arbust6rum,  without  food,  in  a  day  or  two  they  form  for 
themselves  a  thin  operculum,  attach  themselves  to  the  side  of 
the  box,  and  remain  in  this  dormant  state.  They  may  be 
kept  in  this  condition  for  several  years.  No  ordinanr  change 
of  temperature  produces  any  effect  upon  them,  but  they 
s{)eedily  revive  if  plunged  in  water.  Even  in  their  natural 
haunts,  they  are  often  found  in  this  state  during  the  summer 
season,  when  there  is  a  continued  drought  With  the  first 
shower,  however,  they  recover,  and  move  about ;  and  at  this 
time  the  conchologist  ought  to  be  on  the  alert.''  {PhiL  Zoot.^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  77.)  I  may  illustrate  these  remarks,  which  are  per- 
fectly correct,  bv  some  additional  examples;  one  or  two  of 
which  you  may  nnd  to  require  an  exercise  of  faith  for  which 
you  may  not  be  altogetlier  prepared.  Mr.  Lyell  tells  us  that 
*^  four  individuals  of  a  large  species  of  Biilimus,  from  Val- 
paraiso, were  brought  to  England  by  Lieutenant  Graves,  who 
accompanied  Captain  King  in  his  late  expedition  to  the  Straits 
of  Magellan.  They  had  been  packed  up  in  a  box,  and  en- 
veloped in  cotton,  two  for  a  space  of  thirteen,  one  for  seven- 
teen, and  a  fourth  for  upwards  of  twenty  months ;  but,  on 
being  exposed,  by  Mr.  Broderip,  to  the  warmth  of  a  fire  in 
London,  and  provided  with  tepid  water  and  leaves,  they  re- 
vived, and  are  now  living  in  Mr.  Loddiges's  palm-house.'' 
{Princ.  Geol.<,  vol.  ii.  p.  109.)  Dr.  Elliotson  put  a  garden  snail 
**  into  a  dry  closet,  without  food,  a  year  and  a  half  ago :  it 
became  torpid,  and  has  remained  so  ever  since,  except  when- 
ever I  have  chosen  to  moisten  it.  A  few  drops  of  water  revive 
it  at  any  time."  (Blumenbach's  Physiology^  p.  182.)  Similar 
instances  may  be  found  in  some  of  the  periodical  journals ; 
but  they  are  as  nothing  when  compared  with  the  snails  of 
Mr.  Stuckey  Simon,  a  merchant  of  Dublin,  which,  on  being 
immersed  in  water,  recovered  and  crept  about  afler  an  uninter- 
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rupted  torpidity  of  at  least  Jifteen  years*;  and  I  agree  with 
Mr.  Bingley  in  thinking  that  this  is  a  well-authenticated  &ct 
Whether  what  follows  is  so,  I  leave  to  your  own  decision ;  but 
I  will  not  say  you  are  unreasonably  sceptical  if  you  deem  it 
too  tramontane.  "  Professor  Eaton  of  New  York  stated,** 
says  my  authority,  ^'  that  the  diluvial  deposits  through  whidi 
the  Erie  Canal  was  made  contained  ridges  of  hard  compact 
gravel.    On  cutting  through  one  of  these,  near  Rome  village^ 

*  "  Mr.  Stucke^  Simon,  a  merchant  of  Dublin,  whose  fiither,  a  feUow 
of  the  Royal  Society,  and  a  lover  of  natural  history,  left  to  him  a  smaD 
collection  of  fossils  and  other  curiosities,  had  among  them  the  shdis  of 
some  snails.  About  fifteen  years  after  his  father's  death  (in  whose  pot- 
session  they  continued  many  years),  he  bv  chance  gave  to  his  aoD,  a  ddU 
about  ten  years  old,  some  of  these  snail  shells  to  play  with.  The  boy  pot 
them  into  a  flower-pot,  which  he  filled  with  water,  and  the  next  day  into 
a  basin.  Having  occasion  to  use  this,  Mr.  Simon  observed  that  tfae 
animals  had  come  out  of  their  shells.  He  examined  the  child,  who  asanrod 
him  that  they  were  the  same  he  had  given  him,  and  said  he  had  sdso  a  fev 
more,  which  he  brought.  Mr.  Simon  put  one  of  these  into  water,  and  in 
an  hour  and  a  half  after  observed  that  it  had  put  out  its  horns  and  body, 
which  it  moved  but  slowly,  probably  from  weakness.  Major  Vallanoey  n 
Dr.  Span  were  afterwards  present,  and  saw  one  of  the  snails  crawl  out, 
the  others  being  dead,  most  probably  fi*om  their  hayinz  remained  some  days 
in  the  water.  Dr.  Quin  and  Dr.  Rutty  idso  examined  tne  living  snidl  several 
different  times,  and  were  greatly  pleased  to  see  him  come  out  of  his  solitaiy 
habitation  after  so  many  years'  confinement.  Dr.  Macbride,  and  a  party 
of  gentlemen  at  his  house,  were  also  witnesses  of  this  surprising  phi> 
nomenon.  Dr.  Macbride  has  thus  mentioned  the  circumstance: — '  After 
the  shell  had  lain  about  ten  minutes  in  a  glass  of  water  that  had  the  cold 
barely  taken  o%  the  snail  began  to  appear,  and  in  ^v^  minutes  more  we 
perceived  half  the  body  pushed  out  from  the  cavity  of  the  shell.  We  then 
removed  it  into  a  basin,  that  the  snail  might  have  more  scope  than  it  had 
in  the  glass ;  and  here,  in  a  very  short  time,  we  saw  it  get  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  and  crawl  up  towards  the  edge  of  the  basin.  While  it  was 
thus  moving  about,  with  its  horns  erect,  a  fly  chanced  to  be  hovering  near, 
and,  perceiving  the  snail,  darted  down  upon  it.  The  little  animal  instandy 
withdrew  itself  into  the  shell,  but  as  quickly  came  forth  again  when  it 
found  the  enemy  was  gone  off.  We  allowed  it  to  wander  about  the  baaia 
for  upwards  of  an  hour,  when  we  returned  it  into  a  wide^mouthed  phial, 
wherein  Mr.  Simon  had  lately  been  used  to  keep  it.  He  was  so  obligiqg 
as  to  present  me  with  this  remarkable  shell ;  and  I  observed,  at  twelve 
o'clock,  as  I  was  going  to  bed,  that  the  snail  was  still  in  motion ;  but  neit 
morning  1  found  it  in  a  torpid  state,  sticking  to  the  side  of  the  glass.' 

<*  A  few  weeks  afterwards  the  shell  was  sent  to  Sir  John  Pringle,  who 
showed  it  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society;  but  some  of  the  members' 
imagining  that  Mr.  Simon  must  have  been  imposed  upon  by  his  son  hsvii^ 
substituted  fresh  shells  for  those  that  had  been  given  to  him,  the  boy  was 
reexamined  by  Dr.  Macbride  on  the  subject,  who  declared  that  he  could 
find  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  child  either  did  or  could  impose  upoa 
his  father.  Mr.  Simon's  living  in  the  heart  of  the  city  rendered  it  almost 
impossible  for  the  boy  (if  he  bad  been  so  disposed)  to  collect  fresh  shelli, 
bemg  at  that  time  confined  to  the  house  with  a  cold.  Mr.  Simon  has  also 
declared  that  he  is  positive  those  were  the  shells  he  gave  to  him,  having  in 
his  cabinet  many  more  of  the  same  sort,  and  nearly  of  the  same  sixe." 
(Binglcy's  Animai  Biography^  vol.  iii.  p.  574.) 
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16  miles  west  of  Utica,  the  workmen  found  several  hundred 
of  live  molluscous  animals.  They  were  chiefly  of  the  ilf^a 
cariosa  and  Afya  purpil^rea.  The  workmen  took  the  animals, 
fried,  and  ate  them.  He  adds,  ^  I  was  assured  that  they  were 
taken  alive  42^?.  deep  in  the  deposit.  Several  of  the  shells 
are  now  before  me.  The  deposit  is  diluvial.  These  animals 
must  have  been  there  from  the  time  of  the  deluge,  for  the 
earth  in  which  they  were  is  too  compact  for  them  to  have  been 
produced  by  a  succession  of  generations.  These  freshwater 
clams  of  3000  years  old  precisely  resemble  the  same  species 
which  now  inhabit  the  fresh  waters  of  that  district;  therefore, 
the  lives  of  these  animals  have  been  greatly  prolonged  by 
their  exclusion  from  air  and  light  for  more  than  3000  years.'' 
(Silliman's  Amer.  Jottmal^  No.  xv.  p.  249.,  as  quoted  in  Tur- 
ner's Sacred  History^  p.  473.) 

With  the  exception  of  the  last  example,  the  others  refer  to 
land  Test&cea ;  but  some  pulmoniferons  aquatic  species  are 
equally  capable  of  assuming  this  state  of  torpidity,  when  under 
circumstances  which  deprive  them  of  their  respiratory  medium. 
In  early  spring,  I  have  more  than  once  observed  the  Limn^us 
foss&rius  to  abound  in  small  pools  of  water,  which  were  dried 
up  as  the  season  advanced ;  and  when,  after  a  careful  search, 
the  little  snails  were  found,  in  a  torpid  condition,  concealed 
in  the  cracks  made  by  the  drought,  or  under  small  clods  of 
earth,  where  they  awaited  a  happier  season  to  refill  their  pools, 
and  permit  them  to  resume  the  functions  of  active  life.  Per- 
haps, in  this  country,  their  torpidity  can  rarely  be  continued 
beyond  a  few  weeks ;  but,  in  tropical  climes,  similar  species 
can  pass  the  dry  season  of  five  long  months  in  this  state. 
Thus,  Adanson  informs  us  that  the  minute  freshwater  shell, 
which  he  calls  Bulimus,  is  to  be  seen  only  from  the  month  of 
September  to  January,  in  the  marshes  of  Senegal,  formed  by 
the  rains  which  fall  in  June,  July,  August,  and  September. 
When  these  marshes  are  dried  up,  and,  as  it  were,  roasted  by 
the  sun,  the  shellfish  disappear;  a  few  empty  shells  alone 
being  left,  to  show  where  they  had  been ;  but  they  never  fail 
to  return  with  the  rainy  season ;  and  Adanson  remarked  that, 
the  hotter  the  preceding  summer,  the  more  abundant  was  the 
issue  of  the  succeeding  hordes.  How,  asks  the  author,  shall 
we  explain  th'is  marvellous  reproduction  ?  Can  the  eggs  of 
the  animal,  necessarily  very  delicate  and  minute;  can  they 
remain  in  a  soil  so  burned  up,  without  being  entirely  dried ;  or 
can  the  animals  themselves,  if  it  is  true  that  they  conceal 
themselves  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  can  they  resist,  during 

five  or  six  months,  the  heat  of  a  burning  sun  ?     (Hist.  Nat. 
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dm  Simi&nL  p»  *       T!ie   nnpr  sxnuassigaL  » 
wliich  can.  I  diink.  fav7*t  :ne  ouisacijii. 

When  in  diis  ijrpiii  icaoe.  die  canifirimi.  of  the 
has  not  been  .iHCiyraintHi..  Seme  lucmrs  ^pedk  €/£  tL 
dormant:  jnd  the  jmipunce  «':aid  iesm  td  QEnpi? 
consider  Lc  in  &  iCice  or  «ieec*  ji  vtuisl  die  drcidndBB 
apiranou  so  on  oninumpcetilj  jnti  j&  icramcFy  ^  wl 
bat  I  fuis^tett  due  uie  samur^  liliiifiHf  oa  meve 
socfa  an  inference  ihouiii  be  vinwn  nrcin  duor 
goalee.  The  &ct  is,  ic  I»  aoc  known  precodhr  vWdbertke 
circnlacioa  goes  on  or  is  scaccetLcrwhtxaia'cfaeGonfeBctof  ar 
19  esaendal  or  ochervisse.  I:  is  oiBnric  to  beiine  ckat  aB  tke 
fbnctioos  as  wciL  js  die  sucns  lat'  Ike  oeae 
it  is  scarcely  Less  so  co  fizcpose  dkoc.  ix 
yean  or  more,  dusae  fimcooGs  cooiii  eusc 
of  food  CO  keep  op  die  wssce  And  aecrecxms^ 
which  neccsaarilT  Aow  fpom,  a  circg'aca'jn,  or 
Co  porifr  cbe  crrcn^aring  fiuid.* 

If  I  deem  it  Decesaarr  u>  cferIngii"?A  corpsfitr  finoaa  aleqi^ 
ft  is,  perhaps,  doc  leas  so  to  (&dncnBli  it  fruaa  the  state  af 
hybernatioo,  ahfaoagh  the  pliefuaKixa  of  botb 
jitrictl  J  ar«aIogo«i9.  SaaQs  bccooae  torpid  wbcn  tke 
is  hoc  and  dirj ;  and,  as  often  as  dicjr  mrt  nntaiwl  faj  the 
applicatjoin  cf  a  warm  moetnre,  tbcr  CDme  fbrth  finoaa  the 
.%beil  sUcmg  and  ▼igorons;  but,  ^  inceUigcnt  of  seaaoo^* 
tbej  btfpn  instincdTelj  to  seek  hTbemating  qmrters  at  a 
moiit  aeaMxi  of  the  year,  and  before  the  cold  has  bemunbed 
their  powers ;  and,  if  roosed  ultimateij.  their  langoid  iDOfe-> 
ments  evidence  their  weakness,  and  bespeak  oar  sympathy  to 
leare  them  to  repose.  Whether  the  Tital  functions  in  these 
creatores  are  similarly  afiected  during  torpor  and  hybernation 
remains  to  be  determined.     It  is  probable  that  they  are. 

In  this  country,  and  in  others  with  similar  clioiates»  pn>> 
MAy  all  the  terrestrial  shelled  snails, and  all  the  pulmoniferoiB 
fre%hwater  Moliijsca,  pass  the  winter  in  a  state  of  hybematioiL 
f  Miere  Uiat  the  naked  slugs  do  not  hybemate;  for,  altbongh 
fb^  rfrlire  under  stones,  clods  of  earth,  or  moss,  to  protect 

*  ^  Thi*  livifHC  principle  ha*  the  singular  property  of  remaining  dorn— t 
*n'l  tniirt  fftr  )ear»  or  2^cn ;  without,  therefore,  ceasing  to  exist.  We  iU 
kri//w  that  h^j-Am  mav  \m:  kept  a  long  while  unsown,  and  yet  ^w  whenerer 
lf\i*ttUt\  in  a  4ijitaliic  ftoil .  This,  again,  is  like  animals  which  hare  been 
f/rff  r»/l  ^TtiUr^ti  in  trte%,  ami  yet  have  revived.  When  plants  are  buried  in 
f^t^  tcTfrtttui  to  a  (crcater  depth  than  is  natural  to  them  for  their  proper 
l[ffr»iU,  i\t^.y  tiff  ttfft  vegetate;  but  they  do  not  therefore  die:  they  retain 
f  ^M  ir  ft^fwtr  //f  vfi^etation  to  an  unlimited  period ;  and  when,  by  any  acd- 
#l#Vff ,  l#f//ii|fht  inf  near  the  surface  as  to  suit  their  evolution,  they  begin 
}mttH'A'fnU-Jy  Uf  ifrr/w.**     (Turner's  Sacred  Ilittory,  p.  195.) 
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themselves  from  the  cold  and  storms  of  the  season,  yet  I  have 
always  found  them  immediately  to  resume  their  activity  when 
taken  from  their  concealments,  and  they  are  in  modon  all  the 
winter  in  mild  weather.  It  is  not  certainly  known,  although 
the  contrary  has  been  asserted  *,  that  any  marine  Moll6scum 
hybemates.  There  would  seem  to  be  no  necessity  that  the 
snails  of  tropical  countries  should  be  endowed  with  this 
remarkable  property ;  but  the  observations  of  Adanson  prove 
the  contrary.  He  tells  us  that  the  BiUimus  Kdmbeul  appa- 
rently passes  the  winter,  or  dry  season,  in  a  deep  slumber,  like 
the  snails  of  Europe  ;  for  he  found  several  of  them  which  were 
half-buried,  in  the  month  of  September,  at  the  roots  of  trees 
and  in  the  thickest  brushwoods;  and  of  these  some  had 
already  closed  the  aperture  of  their  shell  very  exactly  with  a 
lid  of  a  whitish  and  plaster-like  matter,  to  protect  themselves 
against  the  long  droughts  which  continue  for  eight  or  nine 
months  uninterruptedly.     {Hist.  Nat.  du  Senegal,  p.  18.) 

None  of  the  hybemating  Mollusca  exhibit  any  remarkable 
cunning  in  the  selection  of  their  hybemacula  or  winter  quar- 
ters. On  the  approach  of  the  cold  weather,  the  terrestrial 
tribes  seek  out  a  convenient  station  in  crevices  of  old  walls,  at 
the  roots  of  coarse  grass,  or  in  tufts  of  moss,  and,  retiring 
within  the  shell,  they  close  up  its  aperture  by  a  membranous 
or  calcareous  epiphragm,  which  serves,  at  the  same  time,  to 
fix  or  cement  the  shell  to  the  wall  or  body  against  which  it 
rests.  At  the  same  period,  the  aquatic  tribes  descend  to  the 
bottom  of  their  ponds  and  ditches,  sink  a  little  in  the  soft 
mud,  and  cover  over  the  mouth  of  the  shell  with  a  transparent 
gelatine.  In  general,  when  the  temperature  of  the  air  sinks 
below  the  50th  degree  of  Fahrenheit,  cold-blooded  animals 
begin  their  winter  slumber,  and,  previously  prepared  by  that 
instinct  which  operates  as  wisely  as  if  right  reason  had  fore- 
seen the  coming  evil,  they  gradually,  with  the  increasing 
cold,  sink  into  a  state  which  resembles  more  the  stillness  of 
death  than  the  quietness  of  sleep ;  a  state  without  motion,  or 
feeling,  or  sense,  or  heat,  and  in  which  the  heart  and  lungs, 
the  vital  organs,  perform  their  functions  more  and  more  feebly, 
until  they  also  rest  still  in  the  general  quiescence ;  and  in  this 
deathlike  condition  these  animals  continue  *^  for  five,  six, 
seven,  or  even  eight  or  nine  months,  according  to  the  climate 
and  season,*'  until  the  genial  warmth  and  dews  of  spring 
recall  them  anew  to  life  and  action. 

M.  Gaspard  has  given  a  minute  and  a  very  interesting 

*  ^  The  marine  Mollusca  probably  migrate  b  part  from  the  shallower 
to  the  deeper  waters  in  cold  wmters :  many,  however,  hybemate."  {Duncan 
on  the  Anaiagiet  of  Organised  Beings,  p.  97.) 
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account  of  the  hybernation  of  H^lix  pomiltia,  in  the  first 
volume  of  the  Zoological  Journal;  to  which  I  must  refer  yoa 
for  the  particulars.  This  species  forms,  by  aid  of  its  foot  sod 
a  very  glutinous  secretion,  an  excavation  or  nest,  in  which  it 
buries  Uie  shell,  and  it  then  closes  the  aperture  with  a  thidL 
calcareous  epiphragm,  and  with  several  interior  membraooni 

Eartitions,  which  are  more  numerous  at  the  end  than  at  the 
eginning  of  winter,  and  in  the  snails  inhabiting  the  moan* 
tains  than  in  those  found  on  low  ground.     Thus  buried  and 
enclosed,  it  passes  six  months  in  a  state  of  total  torpidity ; 
for  the  only  indication  of  irritability  perceptible  during  this 
period  is  a  slight  contraction  of  the  collar  of  the  mantle  when 
touched,  on  removing  the  epiphragm.     He  found  that  there 
was  no  digestion ;  the  heart  at  first  beat  feebly,  and  with  a 
very  slow  pulsation;  but  at  a  later  period  it  was  found  to 
have  stopped,  and  the   circulation  was  entirely  suspended; 
respiration  ceased ;  no  animal  heat,  which  even  in  the  sum- 
mer, when  respiration  and  circulation  are  most  lively,  does 
not  exceed  one  degree  above  the  surrounding  atmosphere^ 
was  evolved;  no  secretions  nor  wasting  function  went  on, 
neither  any  growth  or  reproduction  of  new  parts.     ^  In  oor 
climate,  it  is  about  the  beginning  of  April,  soon  after  the  song 
of  the  cuckoo  begins  and  the  swallows  appear,  that  the  snails 
leave  their  torpid  state;  varying  a  little,  however,  according 
to  the  season.     The  mode  by  which  their  escape  from  ocm- 
finement  is  eifected  is  simple  and  easily  comprehended.    The 
air  which  is  contained  in  the  different  cells,  and  which  had 
been  expired  on  the  animal  withdrawing  itself  farther    and 
farther  into  the  shell  after  the  formation  of  the  operculum,  is 
again   inspired,    and   each   separate   membranous   partition 
broken  by  the  pressure  of  the  hinder  part  of  the  foot  pro- 
jected through  the  mantle.    When  it  arrives  at  the  calcareous 
operculum,  the  animal,  making  a  last  effort,  bursts  and  detaches 
its  most  obtuse  angle.     Then  insinuating  by  little  and  little 
the  edge  of  the  foot  between  the  shell  and  the  operculum,  it 
forces  the  latter  ofi^  or  breaks  it  away.     The  animal  then 
comes  forth,  walks,  and  immediately  begins  feeding,  with  an 
appetite  excited,  doubtless,  by  an  abstinence  of  six  or  seven 
months."  (p.  99.) 

Such  is  M.  Gaspard's  account  of  the  reviviscency  of  Helix 
pomatia,  and  the  process  must  be  still  simpler  in  the  other 
species ;  for  they  have  merely  to  rupture  a  single  horny  or 
semigelatinous  membrane.  But  there  has  been  a  difference 
of  opinion  relative  to  the  source  of  the  air  which  is  first 
respired.  Gaspard,  you  will  observe,  says  that  that  portion 
which  is  confined  between  the  layers  of  the  epiphragms  is 
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the  first  inhaled ;  and,  in  coincidence  with  this  opinion,  we 
must  infer  that  the  species  with  a  single  membrane  respire  in 
the  first  instance  the  air  behind  it,  and  then,  by  their  own 
efibrts,  burst  their  prison  wall.  A  very  difierent  explanation 
of  the  process  has  been  advanced  by  Sir  Everard  Home.  He 
says  :  — **  When  warmth  and  moisture  are  applied,  the  mem- 
branous film  (of  the  garden  snail)  falls  off;  a  globule  of  air 
that  remained  in  the  cavity  of  the  lungs  becomes  rarefied,  and 
forces  its  way  out,  and  aidmits  of  fresh  air  being  applied  to 
these  organs."  *  {Comp.  Anat,j  vol.  iii.  p.  156.)  I  suspect  that 
more  of  fancy  than  of  observation  enters  into  the  baronet's 
theory ;  for  were  the  rarefaction  of  the  contained  air,  and  its 
egress  through  the  pulmonary  aperture,  all  that  was  neces- 
sary to  shake  off  the  winter  slumber,  this  would  be  done  on 
several  days  in  winter  and  in  early  spring,  when  the  sun 
shines  brightly  and  the  atmospherical  temperature  is  high 
enough  to  produce  the  effect,  often  higher,  indeed,  than  it 
is  when  they  begin,  in  the  appointed  time,  to  leave  their 
bybernating  retreats.  I^  says  M.  Gaspard,  individuals  of 
H^lix  pom&tia  <<  were  exposed  during  the  winter  to  a  dry 
beat  of  from  60*^  to  100°  for  several  days,  or  even  weeks, 
not  one  made  its  appearance;  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  those 
which  were  placed  in  a  deep  recess,  the  regular  temperature 
of  which  was  50%  came  fordi  in  April,  or  at  the  beginning  of 
May,  without  any  increase  of  temperature." 

6r.  Turton,  on  the  other  hand,  maintains  that  the  doctrine 
of  Gaspard  is  equally  untenable ;  for  that  the  direct  commu- 
nication between  the  external  air  and  the  animal  within  its 
shell  is  never  interrupted,  but  on  the  contrary  preserved,  by 
means  of  a  small  aperture  in  the  epiphragm.  His  words 
are :  —  <*  But,  upon  examination,  it  will  appear,  that  in  the 

*  In  the  following  extract  Sir  E.  Home  repeats  his  hypothesis  in  a  more 
detailed  manner :  —  **  It  is  curious  that,  although  respiration  is  necessary 
for  carrying  on  the  functions  of  life,  it  is  by  no  means  so  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  its  existence.  The  garden  snail  illustrates  this  fact  in  the  most 
satisfactory  manner.  When  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  sinks 
below  a  certain  degree,  this  animal  places  itself  upon  a  solid  body,  that  it 
ma^  not  be  liable  to  fall  off:  it  then  forms  an  operculum  of  mucus,  by 
which  respiration  is  stopped,  and  the  animal  remains  hermetically  sealed 
up  till  warmth  and  moisture  dissolve  the  mucus  by  which  the  animal  was 
fixed  to  its  place ;  and  a  elobule  of  air  retained  in  the  lunes,  which  consist 
only  of  one  cell  or  bag,  being  rarefied,  escapes  externally,  restoring  the 
communication  with  the  air  of  the  atmosphere  which  rushes  in,  and  the 
action  of  the  heart  is  renewed.  If  it  is  admitted  that  the  application  of 
oxygen  to  the  muscles  of  the  heart  is  capable  of  stimulating  that  organ, 
nothing  can  be  more  simple  than  the  mode  in  which  this  is  efl^cted :  the 
oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  is  absorbed  by  the  blood  in  the  lungs,  and  the 
closeness  of  the  ventricle  of  the  heart  to  the  lungs  permits  the  oxygen  to 
penetrate  to  the  heart."    (Comp.  Anat,y  vol.  v.  p.  129.) 
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centre  of  this  epiphragm  (of  Helix  pomada)  is  an  exoeedtngiv 
minute  orifice,  communicating  with  an  umbilical  cord,  which 
is  connected  with  a  fine  placenta-like  tissue  of  vessels,  pene- 
trating into  the  pulmonary  cavity  itself;  and  thb  minute  ori- 
fice, although  not  large  enough  to  admit  a  dn^  of  water,  b 
of  sufiicient  capacity  for  the  passage  of  that  quantity  of  oxy- 
genated air  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  extremely  skiw,  but 
not  totally  extinct,  respiration.  If  this  orifice  be  oovered 
over  with  a  coat  of  wax  or  varnish,  so  that  all  possible  con- 
nection with  external  air  be  excluded,  animal  life  becoBies 
altogether  extinguished,  never  to  be  again  restored.  "We  have 
observed  this  minute  puncture  in  the  winter  covering  of  the 
H.  ericet6rum  and  some  others ;  and  it  is  probable  that  all 
whose  aperture  is  closed  during  the  cold  season  only,  are  fur- 
nished with  this  beautiful  apparatus  for  the  preservation  of 
life.''  {Mamtal  of  Land  and  Freshwater  SMis,  p.  46.)  I  re- 
commend you  to  examine  into  those  very  interesting  state- 
ments ;  and,  if  your  own  observations  confirm  them,  they  will 
materially  alter  some  inferences  which  have  been  drawn  from 
Gaspard's  experiments,  and  adopted  by  us,  in  reference  to 
the  total  cessation  of  the  action  of  the  lungs  and  heart.  Tliat 
snail  does  not  reach  this  northern  latitude;  but  I  have 
mined,  too  carelessly  however,  the  epiphragm  of  H^ix  asp^i 
during  its  hybernation,  and  always  find  a  small  aperture  in 
it;  and  also,  in  the  aquatic  tribes,  I  find  a  larger  hole  in  their 
thin  winter  operculum,  intended,  assuredly,  to  keep  up  the 
communication  between  the  pulmonary  cavity  and  circum- 
ambient medium  in  their  season  of  repose. 

There  is  something  admirable  in  this  curious  adaptation  of 
the  economy  of  the  hybernating  creatures  to  their  situations; 
for  otherwise  tliey  could  not  live  beyond  a  single  summer  in 
the  countries  which  they  now  inhabit  with  impunity  to  them- 
selves. If,  during  their  active  state  of  existence,  you  were  to 
keep  a  Limn^us,  or  any  other  aquatic  pulmoniferous  specdes, 
immersed  in  water  for  only  one  short  day,  it  would  di^  irre- 
coverably; but  it  remains  under  water,  perhaps  with  the 
surface  irozen  over,  for  three  or  four  months  uninjured,  when 
the  system  has  been  prepared,  in  autumn,  for  the  change. 
And  so  of  the  land  kinds  :  they  perish  if  deprived  of  air  for  a 
few  hours  only  in  summer,  or  if  exposed  to  an  artificial  cold 
not  lower  than  the  cold  of  winter ;  but  in  a  state  of  hyl>ema- 
tion  they  respire,  if  any,  such  a  small  quantity  of  air  as  is  not 
to  be  appreciated,  and  brave  our  longest  and  severest  frosts 
without  peril  and  without  pain.  '*  O  Lord,  how  glorious  are 
thy  works  !  thy  thoughts  are  very  deep  !  " 

Sej)t.  26.  1833.  G.  J, 
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Abt.  IV*     On  Structure,  and  its  adaptedness  to  Economy  in  the 

Annulate  Animals.    By  D. 

The  most  advantageous  occupation  for  man  is  the  study  of 
the  works  of  his  Creator ;  this  study  is  also  the  most  natural, 
and  consequently  the  most  gratifying.  Man  delights  to  en- 
quire into  the  means  employed  to  accomplish  appointed  ends; 
he  possesses  an  innate  desire  to  discover  the  causes  of  those  ob- 
vious phenomena  which  are  continually  attracting  bis  attention. 
It  is  but  too  frequently  the  aim  of  those  who  instruct  youth 
to  repress  this  desire,  this  thirst  for  natural  knowledge,  sup- 
posing it  likely,  if  encouraged,  to  interfere^  in  after-life,  with 
the  pursuit  of  power  and  riches,  which  are  generally  the  only 
desiderata  held  up  to  our  youthful  hopes.  It  should  be  &r 
otherwise;  the  expanding  mind,  like  the  growing  body, 
should  be  copiously  supplied  with  wholesome  nutriment,  else 
its  tastes  become  vitiated  and  its  power  weakened.  There  is 
nothing  which  enables  an  ardent  and  aspiring  mind  to  form 
so  just  an  estimate  of  itself,  as  does  an  idea,  however  imper- 
fect, of  something  greatly  superior.  Now,  that  mind  must  be 
lost  to  the  power  of  thinking,  that  cannot  trace  in  the  circu- 
lation of  the  blood,  in  the  conversion  of  an  eg?  to  a  chicken, 
or  in  the  reproduction  of  a  spider's  lee  or  alobster's  claw, 
the  design  and  superintendence  of  an  mtelligence  infinitely 
above  its  own.  Let  man  enquire  into  these  things.  As  he 
imbibes  great  and  important  truths  in  natural  history,  he  be- 
comes deepW  imbued  with  a  sense  of  his  own  insignificance. 
His  first  safe  step  in  knowledge  is  the  assured  feeling  of  his 
own  utter  ignorance. 

I  have  long  desired  the  opportunity  now  afforded  me,  of 
addressing  readers  among  whom  many  will  be  willing  to 
consider  themselves  learners.  For  the  learned  I  have  no  no- 
velties in  store.  I  address  myself  more  particularly  to  those 
yet  in  the  morning  of  life,  whose  enthusiasm  of  enquiry  has 
received  no  chill  from  the  unsatisfactory  sophisms  and  pe- 
dantry of  some  of  the  self-elected  dictators  in  natural  history. 
I  am  no  dictator,  but  a  fellow  enquirer :  my  solicitation  is, 
*'  Come  with  me,  a  lowly  and  unworthy  son  of  science ;  come 
witli  me,  and  let  us  together  meditate  on  the  wonderful  works 
of  our  Creator.  Let  us  examine  together  the  structure  of 
one  branch  of  the  animal  kingdom.  Let  us  trace  the  pecu- 
liarities which  distinguish  it  from  the  other  branches.  Let 
us  see  how  beautifully  these  very  peculiarities  are  adapted  to 
the  parts  in  the  creation  which  these  creatures  are  designed 
to  perform." 
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In  this  research,  Professor  Grant,  in  his  admirable  lectoRi 
at  the  London  University,  and  Mr.  Newman,  in  his  letters  on 
the  Osteology  of  Insects,  in  the  Efitomological  Magazine^  have 
both  preceded  me;  but,  by  restricting  myself  to  much  narrower 
limits  than  the  former,  and  avoiding  altogether  the  tedn 
nicalities  of  the  latter,  I  trust  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  steer  a 
middle  course,  without  the  least  mterferenoe  with  either  of 
them. 

Animals  are  termed  annulate,  from  having  the  eiLterior  of 
their  bodies  divided  into  rings.  The  name  may  be  considered 
as  applicable  to  every  creature  commonly  known  as  an  insect; 
flies,  bees,  wasps,  beetles,  grasshoppers,  dragon-flies,  motiiii 
butterflies,  fleas,  mites,  spiders,  centipedes,  scorpionSf  lob- 
sters, crabs,  shrimps,  &c.,  &c. 

In  these  creatures  we  And  the  seven  principal  systems  of 
organs  observable  in  larger  animals  and  in  man  :  the  orgm 
of  sensation,  or  nervous  system ;  the  organs  of  support,  ot* 
seous  or  bony  system ;  the  organs  of  motion,  or  muscular 
system;  and  these  three  we  shall  And,  throughout  their  varied 
developement,  peculiarly  connected  and  dependent  on  each 
other:  the  organs  of  circulation,  or  vascular  system;  the 
organs  of  respiration,  or  respiratory  system ;  these  two^  alsob 
being  dependent  on  each  other :  the  organs  of  nutrition,  or 
digestive  system;  and  the  organs  of  reproauction,  or  generatife 
system. 

We  frequently  find,  in  the  writings  of  men  entitled  to  the 
greatest  respect,  a  kind  of  triple  division  made  of  the  oraaos 
of  sensation  —  the  brain,  the  nerves,  and  the  organs  ot  the 
senses.  Let  us  examine  whether  this  division  really  exists. 
Vegetable  physiologists  have  shown  that  the  delicate  flowers 
of  a  plant  are  but  the  perfected  continuation  and  compledon 
of  the  same  rind  which  originates  in  the  root  and  clothes  the 
stem.  Now,  it  appears  to  me,  that  the  nerves  originate  in 
the  brain,  which  is  their  root,  branch  through  the  body,  and 
blossom  in  the  organs  of  the  senses ;  and  that,  therefore^  each 
peculiar  character  they  assume  is  but  the  modification  of  the 
same  system.  Taste,  smell,  hearing,  and  sight  must,  in  this 
case,  be  considered  as  nothing  more  than  variously  perfected 
attenuations  of  the  same  nerves  which  are  distributed  through- 
out the  body ;  in  other  words,  varied  developements  of  the 
power  of  feeling,  wonderfully  contrived  to  arrest,  ascertain, 
and  apply  the  properties  of  substances,  effluvia,  sounds,  and 
rays  of  light.  The  nerves,  when  terminating  simply  in  organs 
of  sensation,  ap^^ear  to  be  endowed  with  a  double  capacity : 
they  convey  the  impression  of  the  presence  and  form  of  inert 
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matter,  and  of  pain  from  the  quali^  or  modoo  of  matter. 
One  impression  is  not  the  excess  of  the  other ;  the  scald  of 
hot  water,  or  the  entrance  of  a  bullet,  oonTeys  no  impression 
of  form.     We  find  that,  the  more  concentrated  the  brain,  as 
in  vertebrates,  the  more  perfect  are  the  organs  of  the  senses. 
Let  us  select,  for  example,  a  mouse:  mark  the  bright  eyes,  the 
attentive  ears,  the  inquisitive  nose,  all  taking  instant  cogni- 
zance of  danger,  or  enquiring  for  means  of  support.     Ex- 
quisitely slender,  infinitely  ramified,  and  tremblingly  alive  to 
pain,  are  the  nerves  which  serve  for  the  sense  of  touch.     Of 
vertebrated  animals,  moreover,  it  is  a  distinguishing  character 
that  the  separation  of  the  brain  from  its  branches,  the  nerves, 
causes  death. 

In  annulates,  the  nerves  are  nowhere  concentrated  into  a 
mass  analogous  to  the  brain  of  man,  but  are  gathered  up  into 
knotted  strings,  two  principal  series  of  which  pass  longitu- 
dinally throughout  the  body,  extaiding  their  branches  into 
all  the  limbs.  The  head,  in  such  a  formation,  is  therefore  no 
longer  the  seat  of  life,  or  essential  to  life,  but  every  segment 
and  every  limb  is  possessed  of,  and  retains,  vitality  in  equal 

Eroportion.  This  diffiised  brain,  like  the  concentrated  human 
rain,  appears  to  be  the  oi^gan  governing  sensation,  and,  like 
that,  also)  seems,  in  its  principfu  masses,  without  sensation  in 
its  own  self;  and  its  radiations  do  not,  except  as  organs  of 
the  senses,  generally,  as  in  vertebrates,  find  their  way  to  the 
sur&ce.  From  these  drcumstances  it  may  be  conjectured, 
that,  had  we  the  means  of  ascertaining,  we  should  find  that 
annulates  are  altogether  without  that  acute  sense  of  pain 
which  we  possess.  The  organs  of  the  senses,  also,  are  less 
perfectly  developed.  If  we  select  the  lobster  as  an  example 
of  a  large  and  tolerably  perfect  annulate,  and  examine  its 
dull  eyes,  its  simple  vestibules  of  ears,  we  shall  instantly  be 
struck  with  its  inferiority  in  these  respects.  Another  result 
of  this  difierence  in  organisation  is,  that  creatures  having  the 
concentrated  brain  enjoy,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  that 
wonderful  reflecting  meditating  power  possessed  in  so  glorious 
a  degree  by  man ;  whilst  the  whole  of  the  annulates  are  di- 
rected in  all  their  actions  by  a  blind  unreasoning  instinct. 
The  annulates,  then,  may  be  said  to  be  unprotected  by  reflec. 
tion,  and  for  the  most  part  unguarded  by  the  senses.  The 
lobster  is  driven  by  the  waves  and  dashed  among  the  roughest 
rocks ;  the  heedless  beetle  flies  in  our  very  faces ;  myriads  of 
insects  are  forcibly  impelled  by  the  winds  against  the  hardest 
substances ;  myriads  are  beaten  to  the  earth  by  rain ;  myriads 
are  cast,  unresisting,  into  rivers  and  lakes.     Vet  they  escape 
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from  all  this  unharmed,  and,  by  a  simple  and  beautiful  con- 
trivance, are  enabled  to  abide  their  time,  to  exist  till  their 
destiny  is  complete.  They  are  provided  with  an  exterior 
skeleton,  a  covering  which  wraps  them  as  a  mantle  and  shields 
them  from  harm. 

The  covering  of  annulates  is  completely  bony;  it  is,  in 
every  respect,  a  substitute  for  the  internal  skeleton  of  verte- 
brates  :  like  that,  it  serves  for  the  attachment  of  the  muscles 
and  support  of  the  whole  frame.     It  bears  uninjured  the  con- 
tact of^  the  roughest  and  hardest  substances.     It  enables  its 
possessor  to  endure  that  rough  usage  which  the  more  perfect 
developement  of  the  organs  of  the  senses  in  vertebrates  en- 
ables them  to  avoid.    When  we  consider  the  destiny  of  annu- 
lates, principally  food  for  each  other,  or  for  larger  animals, 
we  cannot  wonder  that  the  same  nicety  of  reasoning  power 
and  of  sensation,  which  vertebrates  enjoy,  has  not  been  given 
them.     To  what  good  purpose  would  it  have  tended,  had 
nature  furnished  creatures  so  obviously  the  sport  of  wind  and 
wave,  so  obviously  liable  to  continual  loss  of  limb,  so  ob- 
viously designed  the  living  food  of  others,  with  that  constaot 
apprehension  of  danger,  and  that  acute  sensation  of  iniury, 
which   we    ourselves   possess?     Certainly  to  none.     Their 
brain  does  not  reason,  their  covering  does  not  feel.     This 
bony  covering  or  skeleton  of  annulates  gives  them  shape,  and, 
like  the  skeleton  of  vertebrates,  afibrds  the  naturalist  some  of 
the  best  characters  for  distributing  them  into  groups.     It  is 
transversely  divided  into  thirteen  segments,  or  rings ;  whence 
the  term  annulate.     To  each  of  these  rings  names  have  been 
lately  given  by  Mr.  Newman,  in  the  work  before  alluded  to^ 
the  EniomologtccU  Magazine.      Attached  to  these  rings  are 
the  organs  of  locomotion  ;  and  the  number,  position,  and  de- 
velopement of  these  are  very  various ;  and  a  knowledge  of 
these  variations  is,  consequently,  not  cmly  highly  interesting^ 
but   absolutely  essential  to  the  right  understanding  of  the 
economy  and  classification  of  these  wonderful  creatures. 

The  muscles,  in  annulates,  are  very  various  in  their  pro-- 
portions;  we  shall,  however,  always  find  them  beautifully 
adapted  to  the  labour  they  have  to  perform ;  and  their  degree 
of  developement  operates  immediately  on  that  part  of  the 
skeleton  which  covers  them,  by  a  visible  increase  or  decrease 
in  size  of  the  bony  plates  of  which  each  segment  is  composed. 
It  not  unfrequently  happens  in  glowworms,  moths,  &c,  that, 
in  the  same  species,  one  sex  is  provided  with  wings  and  the 
other  sex  wants  them  entirely :  in  these  cases  we  find  that,  in 
the  females,  there  is  a  tendency  to  equal  developement  of  all 
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t.)ie  segments;  whilst,  in  the  males,  the  wing-beariug  segments 
are  both  increased  in  magnitude  and  altered  in  form.  By 
dissection  we  find  that  those  muscles  which,  in  the  males,  are 
essential  to  move  and  guide,  with  great  power  and  rapidity, 
the  organs  of  flight,  are  become  obsolete,  or  rather  repose  in  a 
quiescent  and  undeveloped  state,  in  tiie  inactive  females, 
which  are  doomed  never  to  traverse  the  realms  of  air.  Ob- 
serve,  again,  the  common  ant.  Compare,  in  a  winged  ant, 
the  winff-bearing  segments  with  the  same  parts  in  a  worker 
which  18  constantly  without  wings,  and  you  cannot  fail  to 
be  struck  with  the  difference  in  their  size.  In  autumn, 
laige  wingless  ants  are  not  uncommonly  seen  with  the  wing- 
bearing  segments  precisely  similar  to  that  of  the  winged  ants: 
these  are  females  which  have  once  possessed  wings,  but 
which  have,  on  settling  down  to  form  a  new  colony,  stripped 
off  these  orsans  as  useless  in  the  subterranean  life  tliey  are 
about  to  lead. 

We  must,  however,  in  making  a  law  for  the  appropriation 
of  muscular  developement  to  the  extent,  strength,  or  activity 
of  the  organs  it  has  to  govern,  be  ever  on  the  watch  for  the 
operation  of  yet  more  positive  and  unvarying  laws,  which 
may  supersede  the  operation  of  the  one  we  may  assume. 
Specific  gravity  is  one  of  these.  The  lobster,  which  is  so 
nearly  equal  in  weight  to  its  own  bulk  of  salt  water  that  it 
floats  in  it  with  |)erfect  ease,  can,  in  that  medium,  move  its 
ponderous  claws  with  the  greatest  activity ;  but  in  the  air, 
unless  the  governing  muscles,  and  consequently  that  portion 
of  the  body  which  they  occupy,  were  increased  at  least  ten- 
fold in  magnitude,  these  claws  would  be  unwieldy  and  useless. 
if  we  hold  a  lobster  up  by  the  back,  we  find  that  these  claws 
are  too  heavy  to  be  employed :  the  forceps  will  pinch,  and 
that  severely,  but  the  object  must  be  placed  purposely  in 
their  way,  the  animal  possessing  no  muscles  which  will  raise 
them  sufficiently  to  seize  an  object  on  a  level  with  its  head. 
Still  we  must  not  conclude  that  the  annulates  inhabiting 
water  are  invariably  thus  unfitted  for  exertion  in  another 
medium;  for  this  is  by  no  means  the  case;  many  possess  a 
form  and  organs  equally  adapted  for  living  in  the  water  or  on 
the  land. 

January  16.  1834. 

(7'«  he  cvHfinurd,) 
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Habitai. — The  sea;  A 
fixed  to  <Jd  shells,  pnrticii- 
larljr  bivalTes.  Coast  of 
DevoDshireyilfofi/i^/  Wey- 
mouth, Berkeley  i  2^1aDd, 
Fleming;  Berwick  Bay,  6. 
J.  The  variety  has  beeo 
found  on  the  coasts  of  Devon 
and  Elssex ;  and,  of  a  smaller 
size,  in  Dublin  Bay,  Turton, 

Of  Tlie  animal  in  the  shelly  natnml 
size,  bf  The  aQinud  removed 
from  the  shdly  natural  sise. 
c,  A  sinjde  filament  of  a  bran- 
chial tuRy  magnified. 

This  splendid  worm  was  first  discovered  by  Colonel  Mon« 
tagu ;  and  although  it  has  been  since  noticed  by  several  con<- 
choiogists,  yet  as  none  of  them,  except  Mr.  Berkeley,  has 
taken  any  notice  of  the  animal,  it  may  not  be  deemed  an  un* 
interesting  subject  for  these  illustrations,  particularly  as  the 
figure  alluded  to  is  contained  in  an  expensive  work,  in  the 
hands,  perhaps,  of  few  readers  of  this  Magazine;  and  the 
figure  itself  I  was  never  able  to  procure. 

S(*rpula  tubul&ria  is  the  largest  species  of  its  genus  found 
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00  our  coasts,  and  has  been  usually  considered  among  the 

rarest    The  shell  is  from  four  to  five  inches  long,  and  some* 

times  more,  but  the  animal  tenant  does  not  exceed  three.     The 

body  of  this  is  vermiform,  flattish,  distinctly  annulated,  of  a 

reddish-orange  colour,  stained  with  irregular  blotches,  from 

Ae  opacity  of  the  viscera  and  their  contents.     The  anterior 

extremity  is  obtusely  truncate,  and  on  it  are  placed  two  large 

&n-shaped  bundles  of  filaments  of  a  yellowish  colour,  beauti- 

fblly  marked  with  scarlet  spots.    The  filaments  in  each  bundle 

tre  numerous,  and  are  united  at  the  base  into  a  fleshy  stalk, 

which  again  is  directly  connected  with  the  head,  on  which 

ilso  some  scarlet  spots  are  distributed.     Each  filament  is 

unple^  but  pectinated  along  tiie  internal  edge  with  a  close 

series  of  short  blunt  processes,  which  are  not  visible  without 

tiie  aid  of  the  magnifier.     The  anterior  third  of  the  body  is 

covered  with  a  thm  brown  membrane,  divided  on  the  ventral 

ispect,  where  the  margins  are  free  and  somewhat  undulated  ; 

they  are  also  furnished  on  each  side  with  seven  little  brushes  of 

bristles,  which  appear  to  be  partly  retractile.     These  brushes 

are  placed  at  equal  distances ;   the  anterior,  perhaps,  a  little 

doser ;  and  attlie  side  of  each  there  is  a  scarlet  bar  or  spot ;  the 

bristles  in  each  are  very  slender,  numerous,  yellowish,  smooth, 

and  acutely  pointed.     The  remaining  portion  of  the  body  is 

divided  into  very  numerous  short  rings,  on  the  sides  of  each 

of  which  there  is  a  thickened  puckered  spot,  something  like  a 

banning  tubercle;  it  is  grooved  along  the  back,  and  tapers 

to  a  rather  obtuse  end,  where  it  is  sparingly  clothed  with 

some  delicate  hairs.     The  ventral  surface  is  convex,  smooth, 

and    flesh-coloured;  and  the  anus  is  terminal,  there  lying 

underneath  it  a  long  white  spot,  produced,  perhaps,  by  some 

dilatation  of  the  intestine. 

The  shell,  as  we  have  said,  is  from  four  to  five  inches  long, 
and  as  thick  as  a  goose- quill.  It  is  c^'lindrical,  gradually 
tapered  at  the  posterior  end,  where  it  becomes  more  or  less 
flexuose^  and  where  it  is  affixed  to  the  foreign  body  whence 
it  takes  its  origin.  The  attachment  in  our  specimen  was 
broken  off.  The  colour  is  opaque  white,  and  the  smooth  sur- 
face is  partially  covered  with  corallines  and  smaller  Serpulae. 
llie  margin  of  the  aperture  is  circular,  smooth,  and  even ; 
the  other  extremity  is  closed. 

1  kept  the  individual  here  figured  for  several  days  by  me, 
to  observe  its  motions.  The  worm  would  sometimes  remain 
for  hours  concealed  in  the  shell:  and,  when  it  ventured  to 
peep  out,  the  branchial  tufts  were  sometimes  slowly  and  cau- 
tiously protruded,  and  sometimes  forced  out  at  once  to  their 
full  extent  After  their  extrusion  they  were  separated  and  ex- 
panded, as  in  the  figure,  and  lay  at  perfect  rest  on  the  bottom 
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of  the  plate,  in  unrivalled  beauty,  and  an  object  of  never  failing 
admiration.  The  worm,  however,  seemed  never  either  tc 
slumber  or  sleep ;  for,  on  any  slight  agitation  of  the  water, 
occasioned,  for  example,  by  walking  across  the  room  or  leaning 
on  the  table,  it  would  at  once  take  alarm,  and  hurriedly  retreal 
within  the  shelter  of  its  tube.  It  was  never  off  its  guard, 
and  would  often,  when  lying  apparently  in  calm  indulgence, 
suddenly  withdraw,  in  evident  alarm,  without  a  cause  but 
what  was  gendered  by  its  own  natural  timidity ;  for  the  phan- 
toms of  dreams  are  not,  it  may  be,  the  visitants  only  ol 
higher  intelligences,  but  come  as  they  like,  in  a  fearful  oi 
cheerful  mood,  even  to  these  lower  things.  It  never  pro- 
truded itself  farther  than  is  shown  in  y^.  23.  a ;  and,  after 
becoming  weak  and  sickly,  it  first  threw  off  one  half  of  its 
pride,  a  branchial  tuft;  and  after  several  hours  the  othei 
was  likewise  cast  away,  when  the  poor  mutilated  creature 
buried  itself,  still  living  and  to  live  for  a  day  or  so  longer,  in 
its  own  house  and  cemetery. 

The  anus  is  at  the  posterior  extremity,  as  in  other  worms ; 
but  the  remains  of  its  food  are  ejected  from  the  mouth  of  the 
shell,  in  small  egg-shaped  pellets.  By  what  contrivance  this 
is  done,  I  do  not  know:  are  the  pellets  forced  along  the 
dorsal  furrow?  The  fan-shaped  fascicles  are  its  breathing 
organs;  and  the  brushes  of  bristles  in  the  sides  of  the 
mantle  are  the  organs  which  enable  it  to  move  up  and  down 
the  tube,  assisted,  undoubtedly,  by  the  rough  spots  on  the 
margins  of  the  body.  This  is  traversed  down  the  centre  of 
the  back  with  a  vessel  filled  with  red  blood,  and  which  sends 
off  minute  branches  to  almost  every  ring. 

Mr.  Berkeley  has  attempted  to  draw  a  distinction  between 
Serpula  ariindo  and  tubul^ria.  The  former,  he  says,  may  be 
known  **  by  its  more  slender  form  and  delicate  substance; 
neither  is  the  aperture  expanded,  as  in  S.  tubuliria.  The 
animal  differs  from  S.  tubularia  in  its  oblong  dorsal  area; 
while  that  of  the  latter  is  much  attenuated  behind ;  and  in  the 
absence  of  the  operculum."  Now,  if  we  turn  to  Montagu, 
the  original  describer  of  S.  tubularia,  and  whose  name 
therefore  ought  to  be  retained,  we  shall  find  him  telling  us 
that  the  animal  has  no  operculum ;  and  his  description  of  it 
agrees  exactly,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  with  Mr.  Berkeley's. 
Indeed,  it  seems  to  me,  that  this  very  acute  and  excellent 
naturalist  has  confounded  the  S.  tubularia  of  Montagu  with 
the  S.  vermicularis  of  authors :  for,  on  this  supposition,  bis 
remarks  on  their  distinctive  characters  will  be  found  per- 
fectly correct  and  decisive. 

Betviick  upon  Tweedy  Feb.  19.  1833. 
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Ait.  7L    Sbuhntiata  of  tome  Species  of  Brttuh  Animals  fokich 
m  fut  generaUjf  tnomn,  or  have  not  hitherto  been  described.    By 

["  Segnius  irritiiit  animos,  demusa  per  aures, 

Quam  quK  mat  oculis  lubjccta  fiddibui."  Hon. 

"  WhM  we  hear, 

Tith  weaker  paaraon  will  affect  the  heart, 
"nun  when  the  faithful  eye  beholds  the  part" 

Fhancis'i  Tnatlatiun^ 
Sir, 
I  SHALL  Teel  gratified  if  the  accompanying  contributions  to 
die  British  Fauna,  "  a  very  short  paper  and  very  long  draw- 
'tp^  should  meet  with  your  approval,  and  obtain  a  place  in 
Jonr  journal.  Believing  that  natural  history  will,  in  this 
ODuat^,  be  much  more  advanced  by  presenting  accurate 
•ketches  of  its  objects,  than  by  the  moiit  voluminous  de»crip- 
tioni  unaided  by  them,  I  shall,  confident  in  the  attention  I 
psj  to  the  delineation  of  those  I  forward,  continue  to  supply 
7DU,  from  time  to  time,  with  such  of  the  animals  I  meet  with 
Wippear  to  me  totally  new.  I  am,  Sir,  yoiu'St  &c. 

C.  M. 


Abci'dia?  ge'hima.  {^g.^^.a)  —  Bodycoriaceous, elongate, 
cylindric,  adhering  to  the  rocks  by  5  or  fl  roots,  of  a  greenish 
ntiwn  (wlour,  surmounted  superiorly  by  two  mammiform  pro- 
ccuea  {b),  each  with  a  terminal  orifice  (r)  surrounded  by  5  oval 
otmage  marks.  These  processes  are  retractile,  but  easily  made 
to  protrude  by  pressing  the  body ;  and,  on  continuing  it,  water 
ii  projected  in  jets  from  both  orifices.  It  adheres  very  strongly 
to  the  rocks,  a  number  of  them  being  generally  found  within 
dke  limit  of  a  few  inches. 

Vol.  VII.  — ICtf.38.  K 
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Asci'dia?  i/oLOTHORiA?  a'hceps.  {^.  2S- o)  —  Sessile* 
elongate,  irrezular  in  form,  obscure  OTeenish  yellow,  one  of 
the  apertures  lateral,  erect,  subterminal.  Mouths  craterifbnn, 
with  8  or  9  segments,  from  each  point  of  anion  a  row  aS 
bright  yellow  oval  dots  leading  directly  to  the  orifice,  which, 
on  pressing  the  body,  emits  a  jet  of  water.  The  interior 
structure  was  not  examined,  so  that  no  opportunity  o<!ciirs  <rf 
referring  it  to  its  proper  position.  It  appears  to  approsch  in 
form  to  Ascidiaprunum.  Dredged  up  offCarrickfergus,  Bdlut 
Lough,  August,  ISII.    {b,c,  Views  of  the  mouth,  magnified.) 


M,  Tbc  uIduI  of  till 


"  An  atooi  is  an  unple  field."        Cowpbb. 

Na'is  Lin. serpentina  Gmel.  (^.26.a) — Hyaline;  the 
convolutions  of  the  intestinal  canal  obvious.  Two  dark  spots 
mark  the  position  of  the  eyes,  which  seem  made  up  of  nume- 
rous irregular  black  points.  Mouth  immediately  beneath  the 
eyes.  The  snout  rounded.  A  single  row  of  simple  spines  is 
protruded  from  the  belly  at  the  will  of  the  aDimal;  a  sheath, 
easily  distinguishable,  receives  them  when  retracted.  Tlie 
intestinal  canal  continues  in  constant  action. 

If  this  be  Naii  serpentina,  and  I  am  disposed  to  believe  it 
is,  it  agrees  indifferently  with  the  generic  character  of  L»- 
raarck,  and  the  specific  of  Muller.    The  former  describes  the 
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ISl 


pEicoth  as  terminal,  while  in  mine  it  recedes  considerably  from 
t^  ;  the  aetas  lateral,  instead  of  a  single  ventral  row,  and  the 
body  flattened,  instead  of  cylindric.    Miiller's  description,  and 
his  figure  does  not  agree  with  it,  is  **  setis  lateralibus  nullis, 
collari  triplici  nigro."     Mine  is  totally  deficient  in  the  latter 
quality,  but  agrees  with  the  former,  though  possibly  in  a  differ- 
ent sense  from  that  intended  by  Miiller.  It  was  found  entwined 
roand  the  bracteas  of  Chkrs,  fl^xilis. 


XrUBiBRi^cus  ?  Cute'u.io  Savigny?  pellu^cida.  {Jig- 21.  a) 
^Minute,  hyaline,  with  porrectile  setae,  one  series  on  each 
lide  of  the  boidy,  retractible  at  the  will  of  the  animal,  within  a 
dieathy  which  can  be  distinguished,  exterior  to  the  intestinal 
convolutions.  Neither  eyes  nor  mouth  is  apparent  The 
rings  are  strongly  marked  anterior  to  the  position  of  tlie 
wznal  organs,  and  from  each  of  them  proceed  2  lateral  setae, 
which  are,  at  ^,  exhibited  retracted :  they  were  exscrted  at 
each  violent  movement  of  the  animal,  or  about  once  every 
90  seconds,  a  Represents  the  animal  of  the  natural  size ; 
h^  magnified;  r,  the  anteal  extremity ;  c/,  the  anal,  with  the 
Kte  shot  out.  It  was  found  aniong  moss.  The  Z/umbricus 
nmAtus  of  Fabricius  and  Miiller  is  marine,  else  the  description 
answers  tolerably. 


AftT.  VII.  A  Description  of  a  Mode,  practiced  by  M.  Klotzschy  of 
ibyisig  Specimem  of  Fungijbr  Preservation  in  Herbariums.  By 
William  Christy,  Jun.  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  &c.  &c. 


b  the  following  brief  notice  of  an  easy  and  successful  mode 
of  prasenring  F&ngi  should  be  deemed  worthy  of  a  place  in 


your  pages  '  "h^U  be  gratified.     I  endose,  for  yoor  inspec- 
tion, some  specimens,  which  hare  now  beeo  prepu«d  between 
three  and  foar  years,  and  which,  yon  will,  I  think,  allow,  gin 
a  very  lair  idea  of  the  Jungi  in  tbetr  growing  states 
I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c 
Oapham  Road,  Feb.  1834.  W.  Cbristt,  Jun. 

The  extreme  diflicalty  of  preserving  fungi,  so  as  to  give 
any  idea  of  their  colours  or  Torms,  except  by  the  cumbrous 
and  expensive  plan  of  putting  them  in  spirits,  must  have  struck 
every  one  who  has  paid  any  attention  to  this  beautifiii  branch 
oTbotany.  When  on  a  visit,  several  years  since,  to  my  excel- 
lent friend  Dr.  Hooker  of  Glasgow,  I  became  much  interested 
with  a  mode  which  M.  Klotzsch  (who  bad  then  the  care  of 
the  doctor's  herbarium)  adopted  to  preserve  various  /liogi. 
Bf.  Klotzsch  was  good  enough  to  nve  me  some  lessons  on  bis 

Elan,  by  which,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  I  have  as  yet  profited  little; 
ut  I  have  done  at  least  enou^  to  satisfy  myself  that  it  is  not 
only  practicable,  but  easy  and  very  successfal.  Preservii^ 
fVingi  in  spirits,  beudes  the  expense  for  spirit  and  glasses,  ii 
of  little  use  as  r^ards  their  colours ;  whereas  the  plan  alladed 
to  preserves  the  colours,  in  most  instances,  in  their  native 
brilliancy.  M.  Klotzsch  published,  I  believe,  an  account  ol 
his  plan  in  that  valuable  work  the  Bolamcal  MisctUma/ ;  but 
as  that  work,  from  its  comparatively  high  price,  has  a  much 
less  extensive  cireulatlon  than  your  Magazine,  I  think  I  may 
be  rendering  a  service  to  some  of  the  lovers  of  /Tingi  by  com- 
municating, through  your  pages,  a  sketch  of  the  mode  as 
•  known  to  myself. 

The  plan  which,  in  pursuance  of  M.  Klotzsch's  instructions, 
I  have  adopted,  i^as  follows : — 
~  With  a  sharp  knife  I  divide 

the  fungus  through  the  pileui 
and  stipes  into  two  parts,  (hk 
rather  lai^r  than  the  other. 
From  the  inside  of  the  la^l 
portion  I  take,  in  the  same 
manner,  a  thin  slice  ( J%.  SS.], 
which  thus  affords  a  complete 
vertical  section  of  the  fungus, 
showing  the  peculiarities  in  the 
structure  of  the  stipes,  pileuB, 
and  gills.  The  remaining  por 
tions  are  then  to  be  treated  w 
follows  :  —  Carefully  sc^mubIc 
the  pileus  ( j%.  S9.  o)  frmn  the 
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stipes  {b);  scrape  out  the  gills,  and, 
where  the  fungus  is  very  Seshy,  re- 
move also  a  portion  of  the  solid  part 
of  the  pileus.  The  vertical  section, 
and  the  respective  portions  of  pileus 
and  stipes,  are  then  to  be  placed  in 
blotting-paper,  and  submitted  to 
pressure,  as  is  usual  in  drying  plants. 
It  is,  however,  advisable  to  expose 
them  to  the  air  for  a  short  time,  in 
order  to  wither  them,  and  also  to 
apply  the  pressure  at  first  gently,  as 
they  are  otherwise  liable  to  split  and 
cract.  If  the  fungus  is  of  a  succulent 
nature,  M.  Klotzsch  recommends 
drying  them  within  the  influence  of 
the  nre,  and  changing  the  papers 
When  dry,  the  vertical  section,  with 
1  which  are  to  be  placed  the  respective 
portions  of  pileus,  may  be  gitied  upon 
paper,  and  the  whole  will  give  a  very 
good  idea  of  the  general  appearance 
of  the  fungus.  [Jig.  30.) 

Where  a  sufficiency  of  plants  of  a 
species  occur,  sections  may  be  made 
of  them  in  their  different  stages  of 
growth,  tihowing  the  various  decrees 
of  developenient.     (jfe.  31.) 

The  very  vivid    colours  of  some 
T^ngi  (^garicus  emeticus  and  others), 
are,  in  s|)ecimens  dried  in  this  man- 
ner, beautifully  preserved,  as  well  as 
the  forms  of  some  of  the  most  fragile 
and  delicate  species. 
The  advantage  which  this  mode  of  preservation  possesses 
over  all  others,  by  enabling  us  to  place 
the  specimens  in  almoiit  ns  little  space  as 
other    plants    in    our  herbaria,  renders  it 
worth  the  notice  of  all  botnnists. 

I  trust  I  liave  made  myself  intelligible; 
but  any  one  desirous  of  farther  information 
would  doubtless  find  it  in  M.  Klolzsch's 
paper.  Not  having  tlie  Butanical  Mis- 
cellany at  hand,  I  can  only  speak  from  me- 
mory; but  I  think  the  paper  will  be  found 
in  the  filUi  or  sixth  number  of  that  work 
[Vol.  ii.  p.  159.  t.  Ixxxiii.] 
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The  dried  specimens  of  funguses  sent  by  Mr.  Christy  are 
affixed  to  four  tablets  of  paper,  and  are  thereon  named  Ag&rir 
Gus  squarrosus  MiUlerj  A,  peronatus  Bolt.j  A.  em^ticus  Schaeff^ 
A,  pratensis  Pers,  The  place  and  time  in  which  they  were 
obtained  are  added  :  the  time,  as  to  the  year,  is  1880*  Their 
appearance  on  the  paper  is  very  pleasing,  and  their  character- 
istics seem  most  satisfactorily  exhibited.  A.  squarrosus  is 
illustrated  by  one  specimen,  very  young ;  a  vertical  section  of 
another,  a  little  older ;  a  profile  of  one  full  grown ;  and  a 
vertical  section  of  another  full  grown :  this  last  shows  the 
relative  thickness  of  the  pileus,  the  depth  of  the  gills,  and  the 
structure  of  the  stipes.  A.  peronatus  is  shown  in  two  pro- 
files and  two  vertical  sections :  A,  em^ticus  by  a  profile  and 
two  vertical  sections ;  the  external  colour  of  the  pileus  is  a 
fine  fulvous  red :  A.  pratensis  by  two  profiles,  and  four  vei^ 
tical  sections  of  as  many  plants  in  progressive  stages  of 
growth.  The  condition  of  all  the  specimens  proves  the  excel- 
lence of  this  mode  of  preparing  them,  and  this  must  render  a 
knowledge  of  it  very  useful  to  every  student  of  jF(mgu  We 
hope  to  see  a  descriptive  notice  of  it  given  in  the  volume  on  the 
funguses  of  Britain,  now  in  preparation  by  Dr.  Hooker :  it 
will  then  be  under  the  eye  of  every  one  who  may  endeavoufi 
by  the  help  of  that  work,  to  attain  an  acquaintance  with  these 
plants. — J.  D. 


Art.  Vni.     Short  Communications. 

Mammiferous  Animals. — FoxatDeptford. — Sir,I  scarcely 
know  whether  you  will  think  it  worth  noticing  amone  your 
Short  Communications,  that  a  fox  should  have  establishea  an 
^*  at  home  "  within  four  miles  of  London  Bridge.  My  garden 
is  one  that  is  rather  remarkable  for  having  its  own  way.  Some 
years  ago,  I  took  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  introduce  into  it  all 
kinds  of  wild  flowers,  shrubs,  and  trees,  and  these  have  grcywn 
uninterruptedly  and  formed  large  masses  of  underwood] 
which,  being  principally  composed  of  bramble  and  doff^rose, 
have  established  a  seat  of  empire  not  easily  to  be  shaken. 
What  is  termed,  vulgarly,  a  tide-ditch,  elegantlyi  a  canalj 
which  the  river  Thames  nils  at  high  water,  surrounds  more 
than  two  thirds  of  the  garden.  In  this  spot  a  fox  established 
his  abode,  and  made  himself  very  happy  for  more  than  six 
weeHs.  The  neighbours  lost  their  fowls,  ducks,  pigeons,  and 
rabbits.  Many  a  long  face  have  J  seen  pulled  about  theif 
losses ;  many  a  complaint  of  the  ^^  howdaciousness "  of  the 
rats,  the  cats,  the  thieves,  and  the  new  police ;  in  all  which  1 
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took  very  grcAt  and  sympathising  interest    In  the  mean  time, 
I  used  to  sit  in  my  summer-house  of  an  evening,  and  watch 
master  Reynard  come  out  of  his  retreat ;  and  a  great  amuse- 
ment it  was  to  me.     He  would  come  slowly  trotting  along,  to 
a  round  gravelled  place,  where  four  paths  met;   then  he 
would  raise  himself  on  the  sitting  part,  look  about,  and  listen, 
to  ascertain  that  all  was  safe,  and,  being  satisfied  of  this,  he 
would  commence  washing  his  face  with  the  soft  part  of  the 
Ic)^  just  above  the  pad.     After  this  operation  was  well  per- 
fcrmed,  he  used  to  lie  fiat  down  on  his  belly  and  walk  delibe- 
ntely  along  with  his  fore  legs,  dragging  the  rest  of  his  person 
along  the  gravel,  as  though  it  were  quite  dead,  or,  at  least, 
deprived  of  motion ;  then  he  would  run  round  and   round 
after  his  brush ;  which  I  could  see  he  sometimes  bit  pretty 
severely,  and  on  such  occasions  he  would  turn  serious  all  at 
ooce,  and  whisk  his  brush  about  in  a  very  angry  manner. 
Poor  fellow  I  a  neighbour  happened  to  see  him  cross   the 
ditch  by  moonlight  into  my  garden  with  an  old  hen  in  his 
mouth.     The  outcry   was  raised;  a  search  was  demanded. 
Nest  day  there  came  guns,  dogs,  pitchforks,  and  —  neigh- 
bours ;  the  upshot  of  all  which  was,  that  poor  Reynard's 
brush  is  dangling  in  my  little  wainscotted  room  between  an 
Annibal  Caracci  and  a  Batista.  —  £.  N.  D,     Dec.  14.  1833. 
[Facts  on  the  fox  will   be  found  in   11.457.,   IV.  11.  24., 
VL  207.,  VII.  181.] 

Instances  of  depraved  Appetite  in  Mammiferoiis  Animals. 
(V,  714.,  VL  364.) —  Sir,  The  case  of  a  dog's  eating  heath 
mould,  related  in  p.  714.  of  Vol.  V.,   is,  as  you  observe, 
more  strange  than  the  case  I  have,  in   Vol.  III.  p.  364., 
described,  of  a  dog's  eating  oats,  as  oats  are,  as  you  have 
observed,  oF  the  nature  of  part  of  a  dog's  food ;  such  as, 
"bran,  pollard,  barley-meal,"  &c. :  but  I  think  that  the  dog's 
eating  mould  was  occasioned  by  a  depraved  appetite,  similar 
to  that  in  human  creatures  who  eat  coals,  mould,  &c.,  of 
which  many  cases  are  on  record.     I  lately  met  with  a  case  of 
this  disease,  mentioned  in  a  recent  work  on  the  West  Indies. 
The  writer  states  that  he  saw  a  slave  who  was  in  the  habit  of 
eating  earth  in  large  quantities.     He  seemingly  considered  it 
a  luxury.     Yours,  —  J.  M.     Haitghton  le  Skerne^  County  of 
Durham^  Augtisl  20.  1833. 

A  somewhat  large,  and  a  very  interesting,  collection  of  in- 
atances  of  depraved  appetite  in  the  human  species  will  be 
found  in  Good's  S/udy  of  Medicine.  Humboldt,  in  his  Tableaux 
de  la  Nature^  informs  us  that  the  Otoniacs  sometimes  appease 
their  hunger  by  distending  their  stomachs  with   prodigious 

quantities  of  slightly  baked  clay. 

■  4 
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In  farther  illustration  of  this  subject  we  present 
Some  Instances  of  depraved  Appetite  in  the  domestic  Babtiif 
taken  from  a  communication  on  the  habits  of  this  animal,  con- 
tributed by  our  correspondent,  Wm.  G.  Barker.  After  be 
has  described  the  usual  articles  of  food  with  domestic  rabbks^ 
he  thus  proceeds :  — 

They  will  drink  ale  with  avidity,  but  in  this  matter,  I  must 
own,  they  show  much  greater  sense  than  pigs,  two  or  three 
spoonfuls  sufficing  them.  But  the  appetite  of  the  rabbit  ap- 
pears to  have  no  bounds :  vegetables  are  their  natural  food ; 
but  I  unhesitatingly  assert  that  they  feed  upon  animal  sub- 
stances both  dead  and  living.  Some  few  of  your  readers  will 
undoubtedly  feel  surprised  at  this  declaration :  I  have,  bow- 
ever,  seen  it  myself.  Depravity  of  appetite  is  far  from  beinff 
peculiar  to  the  rabbit  If  time  and  space  allowed  me,  I  could 
refer  to  a  kestrel  (F^lco  Tlnnunculus  L,\  now  in  my  posses- 
sion ;  and  to  some  remarkable  anecdotes  of  hyasnas,  by  Pro- 
fessor Buckland,  in  his  valuable  Reliquice  Diluoiame.  Of  these 
in  their  season.  Many,  I  may  say  the  whole,  of  your  readers 
have,  in  all  probability,  kept  rabbits  in  their  younger  days, 
and  they  must,  therefore,  be  well  aware  that  the  male  has  so 
great  a  propensity  to  devour  the  young  ones,  that  breeders  of 
rabbits  always  remove  him  from  the  doe,  at  the  time  of  kind- 
ling. As  soon,  however,  as  the  young  ones  can  see,  there 
remains  not  the  slightest  danger  to  them,  from  him  *  ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  will  sometimes  display  great  ferocity  in  defend- 
ing them  from  their  enemies.  Far  otherwise  the  doe:  if  the 
young  are  bom  dead,  as  they  not  unfrequendy  are,  they  are, 
in  most  cases,  immediately  devoured  by  the  mother ;  and  some 
have  this  unnatural  propensity  in  so  strong  a  degree,  that  the 
offspring,  though  born  alive,  share  the  same  fate.  I  have 
known  one  remarkable  and  solitary  instance  of  a  doe  who 
killed  her  whole  brood,  when  two  months  old.  They  were 
tolerably  fine  young  rabbits,  lively,  and  appeared  healthy,  but 
there  was  something  in  them  which  exasperated  their  mother, 
for  she  seemed  wholly  bent  upon  destroying  them.  It  was  not 
done  at  once,  nor  in  a  few  hours,  but  occupied  her  about  ten 

*  I  have  known  an  instance  of  a  male  inducing  the  death  of  a  youpg 
rabbit,  between  a  third  and  half  grown.  The  latter,  and  all  those  of  the 
same  litter,  were  moving  about  on  the  floor  of  the  apartment,  out  of  their 
hutch,  when  the  male  forced  open  the  door  of  his  own  hutch  and  sprang 
among  them,  and  bit  through  tlie  skin  of  one  of  them  behind  the  shoulders. 
In  the  struggling  of  the  young  rabbit  to  get  away,  and  the  detention  of  it 
by  the  male,  the  skin,  in  an  instant,  was  torn  off  a  considerable  portion  of 
its  back,  although  not  wholly  detached  from  the  portion  of  skm  left  re- 
maining; insomuch  that  it  was  judged  proper  to  kill  the  little  rablHt 
instantly,  and  this  was  done.  —  J,  D, 
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days.  I  do  not,  however,  mean  that  she  was  employed  the 
whole  of  that  time  in  the  operation  of  slaughtering,  as  two  or 
thzeedays  intervened  between  the  death  of  each.  It  was  painful 
Id  we  her  chase  the  little  unoffending  creature  round  the  hutch, 
in  frenzied  passion,  and  literally  thirsting  for  its  blood ;  but 
tbere  was  no  alternative :  to  remove  it  from  her  was  certain 
death,  to  allow  it  to  remain  was  to  leave  it  in  the  jaws  of  de- 
Mroction :  one  afler  another,  they  all  were  slain.     One  of 
those  which  perished  in  this  manner  had  received  a  wound 
from  her  teeth  and  claws  in  the  side,  through  which  the  bowels 
protruded.     As  soon  as  it  was  dead,  nay,  even  before  the 
math  had  left  the  mangled  body,  the  unnatural  brute,  and 
the  surviving  young  ones,  eagerly  devoured  the  whole  of  the 
Gtfcass,  and  even  the  bones,  leaving  nothing  of  their  horrid 
huiquet  but  a  portion  of  the  skin,  the  legs,  and,  if  I  mistake  not, 
the  head.    Until  then,  I  had  thought  maternal  love  inviolate  in 
the  brute  creation.     I  have  since  found,  from  other  sources, 
that  they  share  the  depravity  of  man.     If  any  person  presumed 
to  touch  one  of  the  young  rabbits  above  mentioned,  its  death 
was  sure  to  follow  almost  immediately.     What  renders  the 
above  account  more  remarkable  is,  that  the  animals  had  just 
received  their  morning's  allowance  of  food ;  but  the  deaths  ge- 
nerally happened  afier  feeding  time.     May  I  here  be  allowed 
to  ask  some  of  your  medical  readers,  might  not  this  extraor- 
dinary and  unnatural  depravity  arise  from  some  disease  in  the 
organs  of  smell,  and,  perhaps,  in  the  stomach  also  ?     The 
mother  invariably  examined  them,  which  rabbits  always  do, 
by  smelling,  previous  to  commencing  her  attack.  —  Wm,  G. 
Barker.     East  Wittm^  March  22.  1833. 

Gooseberry-eating  Dogs.  (VI.  364.)  —  Grammarians  tell 
us  of  three  degrees  of  comparison  :  J.  M.'s  dog  is  positive; 
J-  D.'s  is  comparative ;  mine  is  superlative.  The  book  people, 
and  the  technical  people,  and  the  anti-Natural  History  Maga- 
line  people  may  laugh  at  all  three,  dubbing  us,  by  way  of 
epithet,  stuliusy  stidtior^  sttdtissimus :  but  no  matter ;  I  cannot 
let  my  poor  old  favourite  Crib,  and  his  favourite  appetites,  be 
forgotten  like  a  common  dog  or  a  common  propensity,  when 
the  oatFcracking,  gooseberry-crushing  candidates  for  immor- 
tality are  eternised  by  Mr.  Loudon. 

My  friend  Crib  was  a  dog  of  talent  and  discerning; 
he  was  bred  at  Ely,  and  educated  at  Cambridge;  having 
graduated  with  his  master,  as  Bachelor  of  Arts,  in  the  year 
1821.  Like  Ulysses  *,  he  was  one  of  the  ugliest  and 
most  eloquent  of  animals,  and  his  very  exuberance  of  black 

•  **  Von  Jormotui  crat,  sod  cntfacundut,  Ulysses."        Ovid. 
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whisker  and  eyebrow,  and  his  unceasing  bark,  made  him 
noticeable  by  day  and  night.  I  never  was  given  to  such  pas- 
times, but  I  am  told  he  would  dive  after  a  waterfowl,  and 
draw  a  badger;  accomplishments  some  years  since  in  high 
odour  with  puppies  at  the  Universities ;  now,  I  hope,  in  these 
reforming  days,  abandoned  for  more  philosophical  and  classical 
pursuits.  Crib,  therefore,  did  not  want  courage*  He  was 
Cerberus  from  that  time  till  his  death,  in  1831,  at  my  resi- 
dence in  Suffolk,  and  during  those  ten  years  became  cele- 
brated as  a  guardian  by  night,  a  companion  by  day,  an  enemy 
of  poachers,  the  friend  of  cats,  and,  like  J.  D.'s  Toby,  a 
mighty  connoisseur  in  gooseberries.  I  have  no  time  here  to 
tell  all  his  adventures  with  a  monkey  and  a  snake,  which  I 
kept  with  him  as  playmates ;  but  I  may  add  that  Toby,  with 
all  his  *^  taste"  and  *^  well-bred"  enjoyment,  does  not  appear 
to  have  arrived  at  Mr.  Crib's  state  of  renown.  I  found  him, 
one  day,  in  the  prden,  performing  Toby's  feat  of  goosebeny- 
crushing ;  thereby  discovering  the  depredator,  whom  we  had 
long  unjustly  considered  a  two-legged  dog.  In  his  heedless- 
ness, he  swallowed  a  berry,  in  which  was  a  wasp.  The  wasp 
stung  his  throat;  and  the  agony,  to  judge  bv  his  grimaces, 
must  have  been  intense.  From  that  hour  he  became  the 
mortal  enemv  of  the  whole  race  of  wasps,  and  his  skill  in 
destroying  them  was  remarkable.  Baring  his  teeth  by  the 
withdrawal  of  his  lips  (V.  386.),  he  would  wait  under  his 
favourite  bushes  till  the  wasps  appeared,  and  then,  snapping 
at  them,  he  contrived  to  kill  them  without  injury  to  himseln 
I  have  seen  dozens  of  those  marauders  mingled  with  the 
gooseberry  husks  under  the  bushes,  but  I  never  recollect  an 
instance  of  their  doing  their  destroyer  an  injury  afler  the  first 
insult  The  dog  never  forgot  the  circumstance ;  a  wasp  ever 
after  became  an  object  of  pursuit  with  him.  This,  howeyer, 
was  not  all :  amongst  other  things.  Crib,  like  his  namesake  of 
the  ring,  was  a  tippler  as  well  as  boxer ;  and  nothing  de- 
lighted him  so  much  as  a  saucerful  of  warm  elderberry  wine^ 
which  he  regularly  partook  at  Christmas  with  the  family. 
I  have  seen  him,  more  than  once,  *'  pretty  considerably  decent 
tipsy,"  as  they  say  in  America ;  but  justice  compels  me  to  say 
that  this  was  his  only  failing:  a  more  moral  dog,  in  every 
other  respect,  never  lived,  and  one  more  regretted  never  died. 
The  day  I  left  my  native  place,  he  laid  himself  down  at  the 
foot  of  my  chair,  burst  a  blood-vessel,  and  expired.  He  sleeps 
in  his  quiet  grave,  under  the  shadow  of  one  of  the  most 
splendid  oaks  in  all  Suffolk;  and  his  epitaph  might  put  to 
the  blush  many,  perhaps,  who  may  call  its  writer,  for  this 
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'mention  of  it,  simpleton. —  W.  B.   Clarke,     Stanley^Green 
CoUap^  near  PooU^  My  2.  IS33. 

Adi^  possibhf  analogousy  in  the  Lion  and  the  Young  of  the 
Domestic  Cat.  —  In  playing  with  a  cat,  young  enough  not  to 
refiise  to  play,  it  is  observable  that,  when  the  cat  has  enclosed 
your  band  in  its  (all  four)  paws,  and  has  also  applied  its 
moQth  to  your  flesh,  ready  to  both  lacerate  and  bite  you  at 
the  very  next  tickle,  should  you  adventure  one  more,  yet,  if 
JOQ  do  not  adventure  one  more,  and  hold  your  hand  perfecdy 
idll,  you  may  usually  save  yourself  the  laceration  and  biting 
tbreatened  you,  and,  at  the  cat's  own  good  pleasure,  be  entirely 
rfleased  irom  its  grasp.  I  have  fancied  there  is  a  similarity 
in  this  conduct  of  the  cat  of  our  hearth,  and  that  of  the  lion 
to  Major  Woodhouse,  as  described  by  Mr.  Waterton.  (p.  5.) 
J.D. 

Afem  fVords  on  Cats.— J.  W.  L.  (V.  275.)  tells  of  a  cat 
«t  Dorking,  which  never  ate  the  mice  he  caught,  but  laid 
tbem  at  the  feet  of  the  first  person  he  met.  My  father  had  a 
white  male  cat,  about  the  year  1815  (when  we  resided  at  Ekst 
fiergholt,  in  Suffolk),  which  was  even  more  sportsman-like 
than  his  Dorking  compatriot  In  a  meadow  bank,  behind 
the  house,  were  abundance  of  rabbits;  the  cat  would  go 
thither,  and  bring  away  his  game,  even  rabbits  more  than 
haltgrown,  and,  without  injuring  them  in  any  way,  would 
take  them  into  the  house,  lay  them  at  the  feet  of  any  one  he 
met,  and  retire  to  the  door,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  his  prey. 
This  I  remember  to  have  occurred  frequently,  till,  in  one  of 
his  poaching  expeditions,  poor  Tom  was  taken  in  a  snare  laid 
for  his  game,  and  delivered  over  to  the  executioner,  to  be 
dene  with  according  to  game  law. 

J.  D.  (V.  276.  and  674.),  X.  (V.  674-.),  and  Mancuniensis 
(V.  7170,  speak  of  cats  without  tails.  The  last  observes 
that  they  are  plentiful  in  the  part  of  the  Isle  of  Man 
called  **  the  Calf  of  Man."  This  can  hardly  be,  as  the 
Calf  of  Man  is  a  smaller  island  at  the  southern  extremity 
of  Man,  and  is  not  peopled  or  inhabited,  save  by  the  family 
of  the  person  who  has  charge  of  the  splendid  lighthouse 
erected  there.  I  do  not  exactly  agree  in  the  description 
given  by  Mancuniensis,  though  the  tailless  cats  of  Man  are 
tall.  When  I  was  in  the  island,  with  some  college  friends,  in 
the  long  vacation  of  1820,  we  had  much  amusement  with 
these  curious  creatures.     I  saw  several  in  the  huts  of  the 

?»santry,  amongst  the  mountains,  between  Ramsay  and  Peel 
own  ;  but  as  the  honest  people  did  not  speak  English,  and  we 
ipoke  no  Manx,  I  learned  nothing  of  their  history  there.  But 
mentioning  the  subject  to  a  person  at  Balla  Salla,  near  Castle 
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Rushen,  and  not  very  far  from  the  Calf,  I  was  informed  that 
a  vessel  from  Prussia,  or  some  port  in  the  Baltic,  was  wrecked 
many  years  ago  on  the  rocky  shore  between  Castle  Rushen 
and  the  Calf,  and  that,  on  her  driving  close  in  to  the  land,  two 
or  three  cats  without  tails  made  their  escape  from  the  bowsprit, 
and  were  taken  by  the  wreckers ;  and  that  these  were  the  first 
of  the  kind  ever  seen  in  the  island.  I  do  not  say  that  this  is 
the  truth,  but  I  was  told  so ;  and,  if  it  be  the  truth,  the  original 
breed  is  not  of  Manx  extraction,  but  must  be  sought  out  in 
the  north  of  Europe.  I  do  not  agree,  though,  in  the  emend- 
ation of  Mancuniensis,  who  recommends  (V.717*)  reading 
«  Isle  of  Man"  for  "  Isle  of  Wight;*'  for  Dr.  Leach's  cat 
miffht  have  been  wrecked  there,  or  imported  thither,  as  wdl 
as  Its  contemporaries  to  the  Isle  of  Man. 

Whilst  on  the  subject,  I  will  allude  to  a  tale  which  was  told 
me  when  a  boy,  of  an  extraordinary  instance  of  the  powers  of 
abstinence  of  the  cat  I  forget  the  minutiss  of  the  story,  but 
it  ran  thus :  —  A  cat,  which  belonged  to  a  vessel  from  the 
port  of  Misdey,  in  Essex  (a  place  about  four  miles  from  East 
Bergholt),  was  missing  when  the  vessel  sailed  from  some  har- 
bour in  America,  and  no  one  could  tell  what  had  become  of  it 
But  on  arriving  in  a  part  of  the  Channel  where  it  was  neoea- 
sary  to  unfurl  a  sail  that  had  not  been  employed  till  then 
during  the  voyage,  the  cat  was  discovered,  in  a  sadly  ema- 
ciated condition,  in  the  folds  of  the  sail,  and,  notwithstanding 
her  long  imprisonment,  still  alive.  My  informant  was  the 
late  Mr.  Dunthorne  of  London  Street  (a  younff  self-taught 
artist,  of  rising  and  deserved  celebrity,  whose  industry,  tast^ 
and  acquirements,  in  spite  of  difficulties  and  want  of  '*  ap» 
pliances  and  means  to  boot,"  made  him  an  extraordinary 
instance  of  the  power  of  genius  and  talent,  and  would  have 
wrought  out  for  him  a  distinguished  place  in  English  bio- 
graphy, had  not  a  too  early  death  taken  him  away  from  us*) ; 
but  I  cannot  now,  in  consequence  of  his  having  recently  paid 
the  debt  of  nature,  appeal  to  him  for  further  information.  I^ 
however,  there  be  any  feline  Sadducees.  amongst  your  readers^ 
I  would  venture  to  assert  that  this  story  may  have  been  true, 
judging  from  an  instance  which  I  can  fully  attest  by  the  evi- 
cence  of  self-experience,  and  the  testimony  (if  required)  of 
two  or  three  friends.  The  Dutch  commenced  the  si^e  of 
Brussels,  in  the  revolution  of  1830,  in  the  month  of  Septem* 
ber.  On  the  24th  of  that  month,  they  took  possession  of  the 
house  of  my  friend.  Dr.  Verstraeten,  rue  de  Namur;  and,  after 

*  He  deserved  this  paragraph,  and  many  more  less  parenthetica].    He 
was  bom  at  East  Bergholt,  April,  1798,  and  buried  in  November,  1832. 
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barbarously  destroying  his  furniture  and  drinking  all  his 
wine^  shut  up  his  cat,  with  the  empty  bottles,  in  a  closet  in 
the  kitchen.     As  the  figtmily  were  driven  out  of  the  house  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet,  to  seek  shelter  where  they  could,  no 
tboi^t  was  taken  of  any  thing  but  their  preservation.     On 
the  15th  October  (just  21  days  afterwards),  I  accompanied 
Dr.  Verstraeten  and  some  friends  to  his  house,  to  see  the 
mios,  and,  on  descending  to  the  kitchen,  the  door  of  the 
ibove-named  closet  was  opened,  and  immediately  the  cat, 
wliich  had  remained  there  a  prisoner  since  the  battle,  came 
boanding  out  with  a  look  and  a  cry  of  hunger  and  joy.     Dr. 
Ventraeten  remarked  himself,  that  the  cat  was  supposed  to 
have  been  lost  or  killed,  and  expressed  his  surprise  at  her 
existence  so  long  without  food.     The  poor  animal  could  not 
have  had  any  food  (unless  a  mouse  or  two)  during  her  im- 
prisonment, as  the  house  contained  nothing  which  hod  escaped 
the  piratical  hands  of  the  besiegers,  save  a  solitary  bottle  of 

Kiserved  gooseberries,  the  only  entire  article  in  the  house, 
e  poor  thing  looked  as  wretched  as  possible ;  but  she  de- 
voured most  voraciously  some  food  we  procured  from  a  house 
opposite,  and  lived  to  do  justice  to  her  deliverer  from  '*  durance 
vUe." 

Since  I  wrote  the  above,  I  have  been  informed,  by  Captain 
T.  Festing,  R.N.,  of  this  place,  that  a  favourite  cat  belonging 
to  his  family,  which  was  transported  from  Andover  hither, 
suddenly  decamped,  and,  after  being  on  his  travels  nine  days, 
arrived,  *'  hungry  and  sore  bested,"  at  his  old  quarters, 
having  discovered  his  way  across  the  country  without  a  guide. 
So  much,  for  the  present,  on  cats,  English,  Manx,  and  Bel- 
gian.—  JV.  B.  Clarke.     Parkstone,  near  Poole^  Dec.  18.  1832. 

Additional  note  to  my  short  paper  entitled  '*  A  few  Words 
GO  Cats."  —  W.  B.  a     AtigiisU  1833. 

'*  In  the  Sappho,  lately  arrived  from  Nova  Scotia,  at  Bid- 
defbrd,  was  found  the  cat  belonging  to  the  vessel,  about  the 
middle  of  the  cargo.  She  had  been  a  prisoner  29  days,  and, 
of  course,  had  nothing  to  subsist  on  during  that  time ;  she 
was  still  alive,  but  almost  a  skeleton.  The  captain  gave  her 
some  milk,  of  which  she  drank  greedily,  and  is  now  slowly 
reoovering.'*     {Western  Luminary^  Aug.  6.  1833.) 

The  B^tic  trader,  Mary,  Capt.  Ritchie,  arrived  a  few  days 
ago  at  Leith,  witli  a  cargo  of  flax  from  St.  Petersburgh.  On 
unpacking  one  of  the  bundles  of  flax,  a  cat  was  found  bound 
up  and  much  compressed  within  it,  but  still  alive.  The  vessel 
had  been  28  days  on  its  passage.  The  cat  revived.  {Baraw^s 
Worcester  Journal^  Oct.  24.  183S.)  — J.  D. 

Some  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Isle  of  Man  ascribe  the  Origin 
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^  their  tailless  Cats  to  a  Sport  of  Nature.  —  Mancaniensis 
(V.  717.)  remarks  that  the  cats  without  tails,  in  the  Isle 
of  Man,  are  more  like  the  hare  or  the  rabbit;  and  this 
circumstance  may  account  for  such  an  impossibility  being 
stated  as  the  following,  which  appeared  in  the  British  Tra^ 
veller  (May,  1823):  ^  There  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Henley,  at  Chatham,  a  cat,  which  has  littered  a  kitten  and 
four  rabbits  !  !  **  A  writer  in  the  Manx  paper,  in  allusion  to 
the  above,  remarks: — *^  We  are  inclined  to  believe  the  four 
rabbits  to  be  nothing  more  than  kittens  of  the  same  descrip- 
tion as  some  cats  in  this  island,  viz.,  without  tails,  and  which 
must  originally  have  been  a  freak  of  dame  Nature's  here,  which 
she  is  now  showing  at  Chatham."  —  James  Fennell.  JLctytoth 
stone,  June,  1833* 

P.  S.  In  the  possession  of  the  friend  in  whose  house  I  am 
at  present  writing  is  a  female  cat,  which,  I  am  informed,  on 
one  occasion  bit  off  the  tips  of  the  ears  of  her  kittens  just  after 
they  were  bom.  Is  not  this  a  modified  instance  of  that 
perversion  of  the  natural  afiection  [storg?)  which  sometimes 
induces  animals  to  devour  their  own  young  ?  — -/tf. 

Unusual  Lengthening  in  the  Cutting  Teeth  of  the  Bodad 
Animals.  —  In  II.  184.,  III.  27*,  VI.  21.  24*.,  instances  of  this 
effect,  produced  in  the  rabbit,  and,  in  VL  390.  393.,  in  the  ratf 
are  given.  I  add  a  notice  of  an  instance  which  I  have  known  to 
obtam  in  the  flying  squirrel.  Some  time  afler  the  appearance 
of  the  number  of  this  Magazine  for  May,  1829,  in  which  was 
given  the  first  of  the  above  notices,  I  was  requested  by  a  lady 
m  this  neighbourhood  to  examine  a  flying  squirrel,  a  general 
favourite  with  her  family.  I  found  the  upper  incisors  very 
much  elongated,  and  inclined  under  the  lower  jaw ;  rendering 
it  out  of  the  little  animal's  power  to  take  his  usual  food,  as 
there  was  no  possibility  of  the  opposition  of  the  extronities 
of  the  upper  and  lower  incisors.  I  considered  that  the  disease 
might  be  remedied,  by  removing  such  a  portion  of  the  upper 
incisors  as  would  allow  them  to  come  properly  in  contact  with 
those  of  the  lower  jaw.  This  I  easily  effected,  by  means  of  a 
pair  of  forceps.  I  have  frequently  seen  the  little  animal 
since,  and  have  had  the  satisfaction  of  observing  him  busily  at 
work  on  his  nuts,  and  of  learning  from  his  mistress  that  he 
has  since  that  time  taken  his  food  as  before  the  disease  had 
occurred.  —  John  Reynolds  Bxfwe.  Wimbome,  Dorset,  Jam  1. 
1834. 

Among  the  numerous  individuals  of  the  common  squirrel 
(Sciilrus  vulgaris  L.)  which  occur  in  British  woods,  is  one 
with  a  discoloured  coat  oflen  seen?  On  January  10.  1834^1 
learned  that  one  with  a  par^-coloured  coat  had,  at  some  time 
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previous,  been  several  times  seen  upon  the  lawn  at  (Mrs. 
Soathwcil*8)  Wroxbam  Hall,  near  Norwich. — J.  D. 

A  Common  Dormouse  [MydTus  avellandrius  L.),  with  me, 

fstSf  of  its  own  choosing,  the  A^his  lanigera  III.  and  the 

oterpillars  of  the  5phinjr  ocell^ta  Z^.     It  is  particularly  fond 

of  the  grubs  of  the  Balaninus  nilcuni  Germar,  preferring,  for 

die  sake  of  them,  the  maggoty  nuts  to  the  sound  ones ;  and 

Ihsfe  known  it  eat  the  small  caterpillars  which  are  found  in 

Uickberries  and  pears.     Are  these  appetites  morbid  ones, 

from   the    animal's    domesticated    condition?      Cannot  the 

animal  be  employed  to  avail  us  in  gardening  objects,  as  the 

Giterpillars,  &&,  it  might  destroy  would  fully  compensate  the 

little  damage  it  could  do  the  fruit? — John  Perrj/yjun.  Godal- 

mng^  Surrey f  February ^  1884. 

A  MoUf  of  a  beatiii/iil  silvay  ash-grey  Colour^  with  an 
orange  Mark  unda-  the  lamer  Jaw^  and  a  Line  of'  the  same 
Colour  dawn  the  Belly^  taken  in  this  Neighbourhood^  was  lately 
broi^kt  to  me.  —  It  is  probably  the  same  variety  as  that  men- 
tioned in  Griffiths's  translation  of  Cuvier's  Reg?ie  Animal  as 
occurring  in  Grermany ;  and  does  not  appear  to  owe  this  pecu- 
liar colour  of  its  fur  to  the  effect  of  age.  Other  individuals 
of  the  same  variety,  and  some  also  white,  have  been  occasion- 
^y  taken  by  mole-catchers  with  whom  I  have  conversed.  — 
mCL  Trevelyan.     JVallington,  Jan.  28.  18SS. 

TAe  Singing  qf  Birds  at  early  Dawfi  in  Summcr-time.  — 

The  wonders  and  beauties  which  Nature  displays 

Excite  to  devotion  the  soul ; 
Her  wonders  teach  wisdom,  her  beauticti  prompt  praise, 

Pure  bliss  is  the  fruit  of  the  whole. 

When  I  lived  in  the  cottage  at  the  end  of  the  garden  that 
now  adjoins  the  house  I  reside  in,  and  my  business  called  me 
iometimes  earlier  tlian  I  am  now  willing  to  leave  my  bed,  I 
have  been  delighted  in  a  summer's  morning  to  hear  the  pleas- 

ar  note  of  the  goldfinch  busy  amongst  the  dew-bespangled 
lage  of  the  apple  trees ;  the  blackbird,  perched  on  the 
highest  branches  of  the  highest  trees,  cheering  its  mate  with 
ita  sonff ;  the  lark  caroling  over  my  head ;  joined  by  the  deep 
bass  or  a  contiguous  colony  of  rooks.  In  moments  like  these, 
I  have  found  myself  elevated  and  inspired  with  pity  for  those 
to  whom,  according  to  their  own  declaration,  **  this  goodly 
frame,  the  eartli,  seems  a  sterile  promontory,"  to  whom  '^  this 
most  excellent  canopy  the  air,  this  brave  o*erhang'd  firmament, 
thb  majestical  roof  fretted  with  golden  fire,  appears  nothing 
but  a  foul  and  pestilent  congregation  of  vapours."  At  times 
like  these,  I  have  made  resolutions  to  rise  earlier,  that  I  might 
the  more  fully  enjoy  the  beauties  and  the  harmony  of  nature : 
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but  my  propensity  to  indulge  myself  in  the  arms  of  Mor- 
pheus has  too  often  gotten  the  better  of  my  resolution. 

Larks  always  in  fine  weather  hail  the  earliest  dawn  of  day 
with  their  song,  and  sometimes  sins  before  the  dawn,  as  I 
have  recently  learned  in  a  journey  by  the  night  coach  (the 
Red  Rover)  from  Cambridge  to  London.  I  and  my  fellow 
travellers  were  surprised  to  hear  the  singing  of  the  lark  at 
early  as  two  o'clock  on  a  frosty  morning,  on  the  7th  of  May 
(1833).  The  subject  furnish^  us  with  agreeable  chat,  and 
roused  us  from  our  inclination  to  sleep:  before  it  was  ei- 
hausted,  we  were  greeted  with  the  song  of  the  nightingale  and 
cuckoo.  The  house  sparrow,  as  we  approached  near  London, 
was  chirping.  The  sun  was  rising.  The  metropolis  ojf 
England  was  in  view.  We  arrived  at  the  Flower-pot  (a  sign 
suggested  from  nature),  in  Bishopsgate  Street,  almost  forgetting 
that  we  had  lost  a  night's  rest. 

BirdSf  at  least  Singing  Birds,  are  Lovers  of  Music.  [VI.  523.] 
— A  goldfinch  of  neighbour  's,  in  whose  room  the  Pri- 

mitive Methodists  hold  their  meetings,  always  sang  with  the 
congregation,  whether  by  day  or  night.  I  have  observed  the 
robm,  when  I  have  whistled  to  him,  appear  pleased,  aod 
listen  with  attention.  My  nephew  ■  ■  ^  who  plays  on  tlie 
violin,  had  a  linnet  that  always  appeared  delighted  when  the 
violin  was  played.  The  early  singine  of  the  lark,  of  which  I 
have  spoken,  was  possibly  owing  to  me  bird's  being  aroused 
by  the  sound  of  the  guard's  bugle ;  it  was  immediately  after 
the  guard's  playing  a  tune  that  we  observed  the  singing  of  the 
lark,  in  a  field  near  Buntingford,  the  London  side  oi  Royston. 
Bustici. 

At  *^  vernal  dawn"  the  larks  pour  forth  a  concert  of  music 
as  they  sit  on  the  clods.  I  witnessed  this  on  April  16.  1833, 
in  passing  some  lands  sown  with  barley,  three  miles  north  of 
Cambridge :  the  barley  was  just  visibly  up.  — J.  D. 

The  small  dark  brown  Thrush  of  the  Western  Islands  qfScot^ 
land,  which  W.  L  deems  of  an  undescribed  Species.  (IIL  238., 
note  t,  VL  218.  516.,  VIL  75.)  —  Mr.  Blyth  states,  in  VL 
516.,  that  I  have  mistaken  the  redwing  (7\irdus  iliacus)  for 
the  brown  thrush  of  the  western  islands.  Now,  I  beg  to  say 
that  the  redwing,  even  at  a  considerable  distance,  is  very 
easily  distinguished  from  every  other  species  of  TKirdus,  by 
size,  attitude,  and  general  colour  combined  together;  for, 
although  its  watchful  and  listening  air,  and  its  colour,  resemble 
much  those  of  the  fieldfare  ( T.  pilaris),  when  this  species  is 
observed  at  a  distance,  yet  it  is  so  much  less  (being,  indeed, 
the  least  of  the  genus),  that  there  can  be  no  mistake  between 
the  two.     Besides,  I  have  several  times  noticed  it  at  a  dis- 
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tiDC^  by  its  own  peculiar  and  distinguishing  mark ;  namely, 
the  lai^  ash-coloured  streak  near  the  eye,  so  like  that  of  the 
stooechat. 

The  dark  brown  thrush  that  I  first  saw  in  the  Lewis,  and 
hi?e  so  often  observed  passing  north  in  spring,  is  a  very 
sober  and  plain-looking  bird  as  to  colour ;  and  has  nothing  of 
the  airiness  and  elegance  of  the  redwing,  being  shorter  and 
thicker ;  and  is  very  sparingly  mottled  on  the  breast    In  fact, 
hoth  as  to  shape  and  colour,  it  might  pass  for  a  large  edition 
of  the  hedge  sparrow  (Afotacilla  familiaris).     I  have,  I  am 
mre^  seen  hundreds  of  them,  and  not  a  redwing  among  the 
nomber.     Moreover,   I  would  refer  to  a  footnote  [note  f  ] 
lized  to  a  communication  of  mine,  in  III.  237,  238.,  where 
it  is  mentioned  that  Mr.  Macgillivray  saw  this  same  brown 
thrash  breaking  whelks  on  the  shore.     It  must  be  allowed 
thtt  this  enthusiastic  and  now  skilful  naturalist  (from  nought 
die  that   I  can  suppose  but  innate   modesty)   took  it  for 
granted  that  these  thrushes  were  of  the  common  species  (T. 
Busicos).     With  not  one  tenth  of  his  knowledge,  I,  with  all 
the  rashness  of  a  little  learning,  when  I  heard  them  singing 
OD  these  desolate  shores,  guessed  that  they  must  belong  to  a 
diflerent  species ;  and  I  hope  I  may  be  allowed  to  refer  to 
and  cite  the  above  note.     *'  I  was  greatly  surprised  to  hear 
the  song  of  the  thrush  resounding  on  all  sides  from  the  heathy 
and  roCKy  banks  of  the  sea  (^  wasting  her  sweet  notes  on  the 
desert  air');  but  I  have  always  suspected  it  to  be  another 
qiecies,  darker  and  less."     And  so  I  am,  with  all  due  defer- 
ence to  Mr.  K  Blyth,  still  convinced  it  really  is ;  and  I  beg 
that  Mr.   Blyth   will  not  take  it  as  anything  like  want  of 
respect,  when  I  use  the  freedom  to  suggest  that  there  may  be 
more  things  to  be  seen,  among  the  moors  and  rocks  and  bosky 
glens  of  Scotland,  than  ^*  he  has  yet  dreamt  of  in  his  philo- 
sophy." What  if  there  may  be  not  only  plants  and  birds,  but 
two  or  three  quadrupeds,  that  he  has  never  seen  ?     But,  I 
would  like  to  know,  who  has  seen  the  nests  of  the  redwing 

there? 

I  request  to  add  that  the  migratory  birds,  in  their  journeys, 
sltemately,  to  their  native  homes  and  their  winter  abodes, 
Mem  to  keep  generally  along  the  *'  back-bone  of  the  country." 
The  redwing,  afler  all,  I  take  to  be  comparatively  a  rare  bird ; 
fer,  although  I  have  seen  redwings  both  in  spring  and  No- 
vember, I  have  seen  but  few.  It  is  in  the  upland  glens  of 
Selkirkshire,  Tweeddale,  and  Dumfriesshire,  and  not  on  the 
plains  of  Lothian,  the  Merse,  or  ''  the  Laigh  of  Teviotdale," 
diat  the  flocks  of  female  chaffinches,  grey  linnets,  thrushes, 
rtarlings,  and  snowflecks  are  seen.     I  well  remember  the 
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flock  of  grey  linnets  that  used  to  congregate  on  the  leafless 
branches  of  an  old  ash  in  my  father's  stack-yard,  singing  in 
lively  and  cheering  concert,  for  eight  or  ten  days,  as  they 
passed  in  November.  *  —  W,  L.  iklkirkshirey  December  20. 
1833.     [See  also  in  p.  175.  of  the  present  Number.] 

Owls  capture  Fishes  for  Food. — In  addition  to  the  instanoet 
of  this  fact  already  registered  in  I.  179.,  II.  288.,  V.  13.,  the 
following  one,  told  me  by  a  friend,  may  be  cited.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Harrowgate  there  is  a  large  building  called 
the  Observatory,  which  affords  from  its  summit  an  extensife 
view.  A  pair  of  owlets,  taken  from  a  nest  in  an  adjoining  woodi 
were  placed  in  a  cage  on  the  summit  of  the  tower,  and  fiff 
nearly  six  weeks  the  old  birds  came  every  evening  to  feed 
them  there.  They  brought  them,  in  addition  to  mice  and 
pieces  of  flesh,  frequently  fishes.  The  river  Nidd  is  three  mikl 
from  the  spot.  Could  they  have  procured  the  fishes  thence  ? 
—  ^.  Bloxam,     Rugby ^  Warwickshire^  Jan,  1834. 

An  Instance  of  the  Barn  OmVs  seeking  its  Food  at  Midrdag 
in  sunny  Weather.  —  I  have  once  seen  a  barn  owl  on  wine  at 
between  the  hours  of  twelve  and  one  o'clock  in  the  middle  of 
the  day.  The  sun  was  shining  brightly  at  the  time.  The  owl, 
as  the  sequel  proved,  was  seeking  food.  After  I  had  watched 
it  for  some  minutes,  I  saw  it  descend,  and  light  upon  the  side 
of  a  bank  of  an  old  watercourse,  and  remain  there  for  the 
space  of  a  minute.  It  appeared  to  me  to  be  working  hard 
with  its  talons  during  that  time,  as  if  removing  something 
that  impeded  its  immediate  attack  on  its  prey.  At  the  ex- 
piration of  that  period  its  labour  was  crowned  with  reward,  foi 
it  then  took  wing,  bearing  away  in  its  talons  a  fine  mouse.  — 
A.  D.     April,  1833. 

The  Food  {^Contents  of  the  Pellets)  of  Owls.  (V.  1$.  787.] 

*  I  ara  aware  that  there  arc  often  exceptions  to  these  (as  I  suppose)  gene 
ral  habits ;  for  I  have  oflen  seen  bawks  of  different  species  skimming  witl 
great  swiftness  southwards  over  the  downs  and  fields  of  these  districts 
generally  during  a  fall  of  snow.  On  July  24.  1830, 1  met  a  small  flight  a 
water  swallows  (//in'mdo  riparia),  and,  about  ten  minutes  after,  another 
flying  south  over  Bowden  Muir,  about  seven  o'clock  in  the  aflcmoon 
They  were  evidently  on  a  journey;  besides,  it  was  nearly  two  miles  firon 
the  Tweed,  which  they  were  apparently  leaving.  Again  :  a  friend  has  toK 
me  that  while  himself  and  a  companion  were  returning  home  earlv  from  i 
part|r  in  Edinburgh,  on  a  foggy  morning,  they  heard  a  flock  of  wild  geem 
passmg  close  over  the  city.  They  were  aware  of  this  fi*om  the  repeatec 
calls  of  the  geese  to  one  another,  which  calls  were  probably  necessarr  U 
prevent  separation  :  but  they  likewise  distinctly  heard  the  sound  of  thel 
wings,  which  the  stillness  of  the  streets  of  Edinbui^h  at  such  an  hoo 
made  easily  distinguishable.  The  winged  travellers  were  passing  north 
ward,  as  their  course  was  indicated  by  their  calls  dying  away  in  the  incraaa 
ing  distance. 
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—A  pellet,  which  T,  about  February,  1833,  found  in  Bays- 
water  meadows,  on  the  flat  top  of  a  tree's  truncated  stem, 
left  in  a  hedgerow  as  a  huge  post,  contained  the  fur  and 
bones  of  two  field  campagnols  (Arvicola  agrestis  Flein.\  as  I 
have  learned  by  submitting  the  skull  bones  to  the  inspection 
of  an  excellent  comparative  anatomist.  — «/.  D. 

The  Carrion  Crow.  —  Mr.  Waterton's  admirable  history 
of  the  habits  of  this  bird,  and  his  able  advocacy  of  its  merits, 
ID  VL  208.  to  214.,  have  given  me,  and  must  all  who  have 
Rwl  them,  extreme  pleasure.     One  vice,  however,  is  charge- 
able on  the  crow,  to  which  Mr.  Waterton  has  not  adverted. 
His  bird  has  a  strong  predilection  for  the  eyes  of  sheep.     I 
ipeak  from  my  own  knowledge ;  for  I  have  really  caught  this 
nrd  in  the  very  act  and  deed  of  plucking  out  the  eyes  of  a 
kfflb  ere  it   had  scarcely  drawn   the   vital   air;    hence,    in 
^  lambing-time,''  particularly   where   sheep   are   kept   upon 
wastes  and  commons,  which  is  much  the  case  in  Yorkshire, 
JDU  will  be  almost  sure  to  see  a  carrion  crow  or  two  lurking 
among  them.     The  bird,  with  much  cunning,  watches  the 
movements  of  the  sheep,  and,  if  the  shepherd  should  not  be 
ooDstantly  on  the  alert,  the  flock  will  most  likely  sufler  some 
loas.     The  ewe,  when  about  to  bring  forth,  is  very  restless, 
lying  down  and  getting  up,  &c.,  almost  at  every  minute. 
The  cause  of  this  uneasmess  the  crow  appears  to  know  full 
well;    for,  sometimes  before  the  parturient  process  is   half 
ever,  the  luckless  oflspring  is  bereft  of  one  or  perhaps  of  both 
its  eyes.     The  crow  is  a  most  ex])ert  operator  in  this  busi- 
ness: the  villanous  deed  is  finished  by  his  murderous  bill  in 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye.     I  have  i\ho  known  these  ravenous 
birds  to  deprive  sheep  of  their  visual  organs,   when,  from 
aickness  or  the  infirmities  of  old  age,  or  from  being  entangled 
with  thorns  and  briars,  they  were  inca])al)le  of  resistance. 
The  carrion  crow  does  not,  on  leaving  its  nest,  cover  its 
eggs :    Professor   Ilennie   was   therefore   in  error   when  he 
Hated  that  it  did. —  Thomas  Weathcrilly  M.D.     Liverpool^ 
Dee.  7-  1833. 

{TheTitmice  (Punts  major  avd  candtvs,  and  dtcr  and  paHislris 
may  be  added)  iscill  sometimes  f ted  on  IValmdsxdnle  these  are  yet 
on  the  Tree :  a  fact  on  their  habits  additional  to  those  already 
legistered  in  III.  476.,  IV.  166.,  V.  489.  655.  to  66l^.']  They 
eat  the  walnuts,  attacking  and  devouring  them  as  they  grow  on 
the  tree,  and  before  they  arc  ripe  enough  to  (]uit  the  green  out- 
side husk.  A  walnut  tree  on  the  premises  here  nflbrds  peculiar 
fiacilities  to  the  operations  of  these  little  depredators  :  it  bears 
nuts  which  are  frequently  more  or  less  im])erfect  in  their  shells ; 
that  isy  the  shells,  instead  of  being  composed  throughout  of  a 
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hard  woody  substance,  are  partially  defective  towards  the  apex 
on  each  side,  or  consist  of  a  soft  texture  easily  pervious  to  the 
bills  of  the  titmice.  Here,  at  the  soft  or  imperfect  apex  of  the 
shell,  these  birds  commence  their  attack,  and  peck  out  the 
kernel  to  the  utmost  depth  that  their  bills  will  reach.  I  have 
frequently  known  the  entire  kernel  completely  scooped  out  by 
the  titmice,  before  the  nut  was  ripe  enough  to  fall  from  the 
tree.  On  one  large  tree,  with  a  good  crop,  scarcely  a  walnut 
remained  that  had  not  been  attacked  by  these  birds,  and  more 
or  less  eaten.  I  mention  this  circumstance  merely  as  a  hud 
in  natural  history ;  not  by  any  means  with  a  view  to  blacken 
the  character  of  the  birds  in  question,  a  race  which,  I  cannot 
help  thinking,  is  already  more  persecuted  than  it  deserves 
to  be.* 

ITAeRook,  VI.  142.  VII.  100.]  — For  a  similar  reason, 
and  with  no  unfriendly  feeling  towards  the  rooks,  I  may 
state  that  they  also  have  a  relish  for  walnuts.  I  have  seen 
them  settle  on  the  trees,  several  in  a  party,  and,  plucking  off 
the  nuts,  fly  away  with  them  to  a  distance.  Whether  the? 
swallow  the  walnuts  whole,  or,  as  I  rather  suspect,  slock 
through  the  shell  and  extract  the  kernel,  I  cannot  positivi^ 
say.  One  autumn  I  was  rather  at  a  loss  how  to  account  finr 
the  number  of  walnuts,  some  in  their  green  husks,  and  some 
without,  which  were  to  be  seen  strewed  on  the  walks  undet 
the  elm  trees  which  the  rooks  occupy  as  their  breeding-plaoe 
in  the  spring.  Recollecting  that  the  rooks  occasionally  plun- 
dered the  walnut  trees,  and  also  that  a  day  seldom  passed 
without  their  reconnoitring  their  spring  quarters,  I  was  led  to 

•  Mr.  Blyth  has  contributed  a  paper  **  On  the  British  Tits"  to  the  FMd 
Naturalist* t  Magazine :  it  is  published  in  the  number  for  June,  1833,  and 
occupies  more  than  seven  pages,  vol.  i.  262 — 269.  Have  the  names  **  cole 
tit"  and  "  cole  mouse,*'  which  are  ascribed  to  the  Parus  ater,  been  ao 
applied  in  expression  of  the  blackness  of  the  head,  throat,  and  under  aide 
of  the  Deck  of  this  species  ?  The  synonymes,  Parus  atricapfUus  ^rtnoN^ 
La  petite  charbonniere  Bujffhn,  and  Mesange  petite  charbonniere  Temrnmekp 
seem  to  prove  that  they  have ;  and  if  they  have,  the  prefix  ^  cole"  abould 
of  course  be  spelled  *'  coal,"  analogously  with  "  coaly  hood,"  one  of  tlie 
provincial  names  of  the  bullfinch  (Pyrrhula  vulgaris), — 

**  The  honours  of  whose  ebon  poll 
Are  brighter  than  the  sleekest  mole ; 

(His  bosom  of  the  hue 
With  which  Aurora  decks  the  skies. 
When  piping  winds  shall  soon  arise 

To  sweep  up  all  the  dew.")  Cowpbb. 

*'  Cole  goose,"  one  of  the  provincial  names  of  the  "  great  black  cormo- 
rant," b  likewise,  it  is  presumed,  an  erroneous  spelling  for  coal 
J.D. 
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condnde  that  the  stray  walnuts  were  such  as  had  been  acci- 
dentally  dropped  by  tne  birds  in  their  attempt  to  extract  the 
kernels  from  the  shells.  Whatever  may  be  urged  in  pre- 
judice of  the  rooks,  and,  besides  eating  a  few  walnuts,  they 
certainly  do  peck  up  and  devour  a  portion  of  the  newly  sown 
com,  they  ought  to  be  regarded  as  useful  and  beneficial  crea- 
tures to  man,  and  by  intelligent  persons  are  generally  allowed 
to  be  so,  for  the  reasons  so  ably  shown  by  T.  G.  in  VI.  142. 
—  fT.  T.  Bree.     AUesley  Rectoty^  June  12.  1833. 

The  partiality  of  rooks  for  walnuts  is  such  as  to  render 
it  not  unprofitable,  in  an  orchard  of  walnut  trees,  to  keep  a 
boT  as  a  scarecrow,  or  rather  scarerook,  to  prevent  their 
bdping  themselves  to  the  walnuts  too  extensively.  A  rook, 
having  plucked  a  walnut,  will,  in  its  wariness,  usually  fly  off  to 
I  common,  or  any  open  place  which  may  be  not  very  distant, 
to  eat  it  unmolested.  Occasionally  a  rook  is  induced  to  abandon 
nninjured  a  walnut  or  other  nut  which  it  had  borne  off  from 
the  tree  that  had  yielded  it,  and  such  nut  may,  and  in  some 
instances  doubtless  does,  vegetate  and  produce  a  tree ;  and 
hence,  and  from  similar  accidents  with  other  birds,  it  is  that 
birds  form  one  of  the  classes  enumerated  by  naturalists  in 
their  catalogue  of  Nature's  agents  in  disseminating  plants. 
(See  V.  527.  note  *.)  The  springing  of  an  oak  tree  from 
an  acorn  buried  by  '^  a  raven"  has  been  likened  to  Melan- 
choly burying  Hope,  *'  which  Providence  still  keeps  alive,^ 
m  eight  lines  of  poetry  published  in  Dr.  Hodson's  selection 
of  poems  called  The  Bouquet^  2  vols.  8vo.  1792.  The  lines 
vere  copied  off  *^  a  pane  of  glass  at  Kingsgatc ;"  and,  although 
oiticled  '*  a  fable,"  describe  an  incident  very  likely  to  have 
happened :  the  poet,  perchance,  mistaking  a  rook  for  a  raven. 
—  J.D. 

Companies  of  Rooks  delight  to  assemble  and  build  near  human 
Residefices,  —  Mr.  Jennings  and  others  entertain  this  idea; 
and  the  following  fact  tends  to  establish  it.  In  the  grounds 
of  Mr.  Hope,  at  Deepdene,  there  are  some  trees  on  which 
rooks  used  to  build  invariably  before  the  mansion  was  de- 
stroyed. This  house  stood  close  by  the  trees.  Mr.  Hope 
added  Chart  Park  to  his  own  at  Deepdene ;  and,  as  he  did 
not  wish  to  keep  both  mansions,  the  old  Chart  House  was 
pulled  down.  No  rooks  have  built  on  the  trees  since,  though 
the  trees  renmin  in  precisely  the  same  state.  —  JV.  Fowler. 
Dec.  17.  18S4. 

Instances  of'  Enmitj/  evinced  hj  the  Rook  and  the  Magpie  to  the 
Kestrel  Hawk.  (yi.  105.)— Ijwas  much  amused,  the  other  day,  in 
witnessing  an  engagement  that  took  place,  over  a  small  grove, 
between  a  kestrel  nawk,  five  mag|)ies,  and  four  rooks.  My 
attention  was  called,  when  at  some  distance,  by  the  loud  cries 
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•of  war.  The  rooks  attacked  the  kestrel  in  the  air,  hovering 
over  and  around  him,  and  were  sometimes  in  close  contact 
with  him;  and  when  he,  as  if  to  gain  breath,  alighted  on  any 
tree,  up  came  the  magpies  with  their  loud  clang  of  war,  and 
fiercely  carried  on  the  combat  Again  the  kestrel  mounted 
into  tne  air,  which  the  rooks  no  sooner  beheld  than  at  him 
they  went,  apparently  as  fierce  as  ever,  and  so  they  and  the 
magpies  continued  alternately  attacking  him  for  about  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour;  when  he  drove  the  rooks  ofi*,  and,  after  having 
another  round  or  two  with  the  magpies,  he  left  them,  and 
soared  off  into  quieter  regions.  The  sight  was  the  more  in- 
teresting to  myself,  from  my  having  but  just  left  a  friend  who 
had  related  to  me  a  description  of  a  similar  engagement,  which 
he  had  witnessed  between  a  kestrel  and  three  rooks;  and 
about  a  week  since  another  friend  told  me  of  an  engagement 
which  he  had  seen,  but  with  only  one  magpie.  Both  occurred 
within  a  mile  from  the  place  at  which  I  saw  the  action. — 7. 
Aylesbury^  Oct.  14.  1833. 

[In  the  Field  Naturalist,  ii.  74.,  a  correspondent  tells  of  a 
kestrel  and  a  magpie,  which  a  countryman  had  seen  fighting 
on  the  ground.  *^  He  approached  them;  the  hawk  en- 
deavoured to  escape,  but  the  magpie  held  her  so  firmly  by  the 
leg,  which  he  had  grasped  in  his  claw,  that  she  could  not 
escape,  and  both  were  taken  with  the  hand.''] 

Habits  of  the  Jackdaw  (VI.  394.  396.  516.),  Anecdotes  on  a 
domesticated  One.  —  Being  informed  that  with  the  cleanliness 
and  management  of  the  parish  workhouse  at  Kidderminster 
I  should  be  much  pleased,  I  accompanied  a  clerical  friend  to 
visit  it;  and  was  gratified  on  finding  the  information  true. 
Noticing  a  jackdaw  at  large  in  the  governess's  parlour,  mani- 
festing as  much  self-consequence  as  if  the  whole  establish- 
ment were  under  its  control,  I  was  told  that  the  bird  had 
become  domesticated  there  when  young,  and  had  ever  since 
been  quite  a  free  agent  about  the  premises  and  neighbouring 
fields,  and  that  it  was  a  privileged  pet  and  favourite,  notwith- 
standing its  many  peccadilloes  of  pilfering  and  stealing.  I 
learned  farther  as  follows :  —  After  it  had  been  some  time 
an  inmate,  it  having  observed  that  "  the  copper-drawer,** 
in  which  pence  and  halfpence  for  household  disbursements 
are  kept,  engaged  a  particular  portion  of  the  governess's  care^ 
one  day,  no  sooner  was  this  drawer  unlocked  and  left  open, 
than  the  bird  began  to  carry  into  it  whatever  rags  and  loose 
things  it  could  find.  At  first  they  were  thrown  out ;  when,  fast 
as  possible,  the  bird,  apparently  in  displeasure,  carried  them 
in  again.  The  governess,  thinking  it  strange,  submitt^  to 
the  bird's  humour,  by  leaving  the  drawer  open,  after  securing 
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the  coin  by  locking  tlie  room  door.  It  was  tlien  the  spring 
soson  of  the  year.  In  the  course  of  a  few  days,  she  was 
raiprised  to  find  that  '*  Jack "  had  laid  two  or  three  eg^s, 
and  went  on  laying  until  it  had  laid  the  usual  number.  The 
bird  was  thus,  for  the  first  time,  discovered  to  be  a  female. 
TlM)Dgfa,in  her  rambles  abroad,  she  had  met  with  a  sweetheart, 
bar  old  quarters  of  peace  and  plenty  were  preferred  to  all  the 
privileges  of  precarious  freedom.  From  whatever  excursions 
she  might  choose  to  take  during  the  day,  she  always  returned 
home  in  proper  roosting  time  at  night. 

A  caged  Fieldfare. —^  In  the  same   apartment,  and,   like 
Miss  Jack,  perfectly  contented,  was  a  caged  fieldfare,  singing 
sweetly,  it  being  summer  time.     I  was  not  a  little  pleased  to 
see  a  winter  bird  so  happy  in  a  strange  land ;  but  more  sur- 
prised was  I  to  know  that  it  is  a  bird  of  song.     In  its  wild 
state,  during  its  hybernal  visit,  we  have  only  one  or  two  notes, 
and  those  somewhat  discordant,  uttered  as  a  call  to  its  com- 
panions ;  but  the  notes  of  this  feathered  stranger  resembled 
the  woodiark's,  subdued  and  warbling.     It  was   originally 
iirought  to  the  kind-hearted  governess,  as  a  pensioner,  with 
•1  gunshot  wound.     She  doctored  and  recovered  it ;  and  the 
bird,  like  its  jetty  friend  Jenny  Daw,  is  quite  satisfied  with  its 
"settlement." — L.  Booker^  LL.D.     Dudley^  Jan.  7.  1834. 

A  Ferruginous  Duck  or  lluddij  Goose  {A^7ias  nitila^  Fauna 
Saecica)  was  shot,  a  few  days  since,  at  Iken,  near  Orford  [on 
the  coast  of  Suflblk].  It  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Manning, 
chemist,  Woodbridge.  {fyswich  Journal,  Jan.  II.  1834.)  — 
W:  B.  a     [See  VI.  141.] 

The  Account  of  the  Oijstcr-calcher  (VI.  151-2.)  reminded 
me  of  a  circumstance  relating  to  that  bird  which  was  entered 
in  my  notes  during  a  visit  at  Ilamsgate  in  1830,  and  which 
is  an  additional  proof  of  its  capability  of  swinnning  and 
diving. 

On  November  12.,  in  that  year,  being  out  shooting  with 
t  firiend,  we  beat  round  Pegwell  Bay,  crossed  the  Sandwich 
Haven  in  a  ferry-boat,  and  proceeded  along  the  shore  till 
opposite  the  blockade  station-house  beyond  Shellness,  when 
an  oyster-catcher  flew  past,  which  I  shot  at,  and  winged.  It 
fell  in  the  water,  and  swam  boldly.  The  shore  was  flat  and 
sandy,  the  sea  calm  and  shallow,  and  the  tide  gently  ebbing. 
Having  no  dog  with  us,  my  friend,  anxious  to  secure  the 
bird,  actually  undressed,  and  took  the  water  after  it,  as  it  was 
making  out  to  sea ;  on  coming  u]),  he  stooped  to  catch  it, 
but  it  eluded  his  grasp  by  diving,  and  was  lost  to  view  till  it 
emerged  at  a  distance  of  several  yards  from  him.  He  re- 
peated the  attempt  two  or  three  times,  but  with  no  better 
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success.     He  then  returned  to  the  water's  edge,  shivering 
with  cold.     Nothing  daunted,  however,  he  took  my  double 

fun,  and  proceeded  to  the  charge  a  second  time.  He  fired, 
ut  with  little  effect;  as,  on  trying  to  take  the  bird  up,  it 
dived  again,  though  it  did  not  remain  so  long  under  water  as 
before,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  its  wounds.  When  it  rose  again, 
he  killed  it.  These  birds  I  noticed  in  pairs,  and  in  uttk 
parties  of  four  or  six,  all  the  autumn ;  but  as  winter  ap- 
proached, their  numbers  greatly  increased.  I  have  a  sp^ 
cimen,  killed  by  mvself  on  September  10.,  which  possesses 
the  white  mark  under  the  chin.  —  7*.  O.  Chipping  Norton^ 
Oxfordshire^  March  6.  18  S3. 

The  PecffonxA  (Pat»  crista tus  L.)  is  the  natural  Enenuf  of 
the  Serpent  Tribe.  (VI.  515.) — An  opinion  to  this  amount 
prevails,  as  I  have  stated  in  VI.  515.,  in  this  part  of  England. 
I  have  now  to  communicate  two  facts  which  seem  to  fiillj 
justify  it.  The  first  has  been  related  to  me  by  an  eye-witness 
of  it;  the  second  is  included  in  an  extract  from  a  letter  sent 
to  me  by  my  esteemed  friend,  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Charles 
Bathurst.  —  M.  Chalmers^  M.  D.     HuUj  Dec.  12.  I8SS. 

A  peacock  was  observed  to  remain  for  several  days  near  to 
a  hotbed  frame  in  the  ^rden  at  Raynell,  and  to  make  fre- 
quent attempts  to  break  uie  glass  of  the  frame  with  his  beak, 
and,  although  he  was  repeatedly  driven  away  from  it,  he  as 
constantly  returned  to  it  again  as  soon  as  the  gardener  had 
left  the  spot.  This  circumstance  at  length  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  late  Mr.  Sykes  (M.  P.  for  Hull),  who  caused  the 
frame  to  be  removed,  when  the  peacock  instantly  leaped  into 
the  bed,  scratched  away  some  part  of  the  manure,  under  which 
he  found  a  nest  containing  several  young  serpents,  all  of  which 
he,  with  a  little  assistance,  instantly  killed  and  devoured. 

Extract  from  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  C.  Bathursfs  Letter  to  Dr. 
Chalmers;  dated Siddington^  near  Cirencester^  Nao.  6.  I83S.— 
<^  Lord  Bathurst's  park,  &c.,  is  two  miles  from  this  place,  and 
in  his  woods,  near  the  keeper's  house,  peacocks  are  kept  as 
ornaments  to  the  wild  scenery,  but  not,  as  far  as  I  have  ever 
heard,  or,  even  since  reading  your  paper,  been  able  to  leanit 
for  the  purpose  of  destroying  serpents.  I  do  not  make  oat 
that  they  are  esteemed  ^  in  this  part  of  the  country,  the 
natural  enemy  of  the  serpent  tribe ; '  neither  do  I  see,  in  any 
of  the  works  of  natural  history  which  I  have  consulted  since 
reading  your  article,  that  this  peculiarity  has  been  noticed* 
Among  ancient  naturalists,  Aristotle  and  Pliny  say  not  a  word 
on  that  subject;  Buffon  and  Bewick,  you  say,  do  not  mention 
this  peculiarity,  so  I  have  not  consulted  them ;  but  I  have 
looked  into  Goldsmith  and  Blumenbach,  but  find  it  not  there 
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dtfaer.  However,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  you,  as  in  a 
gmt  measure  connected  with  your  subject,  to  mention  a  cir- 
cnmstance  which  recently  came  to  my  knowledge.  My  friend. 
Sir  John  Ogiivy,  who  has  lately  been  staying  with  us,  told  me 
that,  last  year,  when  riding  at  Halnaker  Park,  in  Sussex,  he 
liir  I  pheasant  with  a  long  thin  substance  in  its  beak,  and, 
upon  his  making  towards  the  bird,  he  flew  off  and  dropped 
hu  prey,  which  turned  out  to  be  a  slowworm  or  blindworm 
(/bgais  fragilis).  llie  pheasant  has,  by  this  anecdote,  been 
proTM  to  prey  on  serpents ;  and,  if  it  be  true  of  the  pheasant, 
why  should  it  not  be  true  of  the  peacock,  for  they  are  both 
ipedes  of  the  same  order,  Gfallinae  {  " 

Stme  of  the  Habits  and  Anatomical  Conditions  of  a  Pair  of 
h/trid  Birdsj  obtained  from  the  Union  of  a  Male  Pheasant 
with  Hens  of  the  Bantam  Fowl;  and  an  incidefital  Notice  of  a 
h/trid  Dove.  —  Sir,  I  send  you  a  few  particulars  relating  to 
ibe  habits  of  a  handsome  pair  of  hybrid  birds  lately  pre- 
saited  to  the  Cambridge  Philosophical  Society  by  my  father, 
J.  P.  Henslow,  Esq.,  who  furnished  me  with  these  details 
from  his  personal  observations.     I  shall  also  subjoin  a  few 
anatomical  remarks  upon  them,  which  were  forwarded  to  me 
bjr  Mr.  Leadbeater;  who  stuffed  the  specimens  for  us,  and 
who  had  sent  the  bodies,  divested  of  their  skins,  to  an  ana- 
tomical friend  for  examination.     I  am.   Sir,   yours,  &c.  — 
J.&  Henslow.     Cambridge^  April  8.  1833. 

J.  P.  Hensloao^s  Account  of  their  Habits.  —  After  having 
been  several  years  disappointed  in  obtaining  hybrids  from  the 
pheasant  and  common  fowl  [adults],  I  [)rocured  a  brace  of 
youDff  pheasants,  a  cock  and  hen.  These  were  brought  up 
with  Tour  young  smooth-legged  hen  bantams  of  the  same  age, 
in  an  enclosure  of  about  SO  ft.  by  10ft.  I  purposely  confined 
them  in  this  small  space,to  create  familiarity, which  was  effected ; 
ind  the  hen  pheasant,  the  succeeding  summer,  laid  many 
eggs,  about  one  dozen  of  which  proved  good ;  the  bantams 
tm  laid,  and  about  eighteen  of  their  eggs  proved  good.  The 
hybrids  produced  from  these  eggs  were  thriving,  when  a 
thunder-storm  destroyed  one  half,  and  a  cat  killed  all  the 
remainder,  except  the  two  now  sent  to  the  Society.  These 
were  reared,  and  they  proved  to  be  a  cock  and  a  hen.  In  the 
succeeding  summer  (1829),  the  hen  showed  inclination  to  sit; 
but  as  the  cock  did  so  likewise,  which  seemed  to  disturb  her, 
I  removed  her  to  a  separate  shed ;  and  she  took  to  a  nest  of 
deven  eggs,  which  I  put  for  her  iu  a  corner ;  but,  from  what 
cause  I  know  not,  none  of  these  eggs  were  hatched.  Pre- 
viously to  the  next  summer  (1830),  I  provided  them  a  small 
enclosure ;  and,  when  I  perceived  the  same  inclination  to  sit. 
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I  supplied  them  with  straw  and  eleven  bantam's  eggs.  The 
hen  sat  closely ;  as  also  did  the  cock  at  times,  which,  I  sus* 
pect,  disturbed  her.  One  chicken,  however,  was  hatchedi 
which  they  reared  with  most  sedulous  attention ;  particularly 
the  cock,  who  called  and  accompanied  it  for  some  time  after 
the  hen  had  apparently  neglected  it.  I  again  put  eggs  to 
them  in  18S1,  and  they  both  sat;  but  none  were  hatched. 
The  hen  moulted  badly,  and  drooped  till  January,  18SS, 
when  she  died  ;  and  I  then  had  the  cock  killed.  It  is  worthy 
of  remark  that  these  birds  evinced  at  least  as  strong  attach- 
ment to  the  chicken  which  they  reared  as  the  real  parent 
would  have  done ;  though  they  never  showed  any  regard  for 
each  other,  as  most  of  the  hybrids,  however,  that  I  have  kept 
have  done.  When  the  chicken  was  about  a  month  old,  I 
entered  their  place ;  when  they  both  flew  at  me  violently,  the 
cock,  especially,  attempting  to  attack  my  face. 

Hybrid  Dave.  —  In  the  same  case  with  these  hybrids  is 
a  hybrid  dove,  from  between  a  cock  turtle  dove  and  a  hen 
ringneck  (the  common  West  Indian  cream-coloured  species). 
This  hybrid,  which  is  a  male,  has  associated  for  three  years 
with  a  hen  ringneck,  which  has  laid  many  eggs,  and  regularly 
sat  on  them,  and  been  duly  relieved  in  this  office  by  her 
hybrid  mate,  but  without  eflect. 

Extract  from  the  Anatomical  Remarks  forwarded  through 
Mr.  Leadbeater.  —  "  In  the  examination  of  the  two  hybrid 
birds  which  you  were  so  kind  as  to  send  me,  the  following 
appearances  were  observed  :  —  One  of  them,  which  proved 
to  be  a  male,  had  the  muscles  of  the  body  in  a  healtbyi 
plump,  full  condition,  with  very  little  fat  in  the  intervening 
cellular  membrane.  The  muscles  of  the  other,  which  was  a 
female,  were  extremely  emaciated,  of  an  unhealthy  character, 
and  the  cellular  membrane  loaded  with  fat  In  the  latter 
bird,  two  small  bodies  of  a  dark  colour  were  observed  on 
each  side  of  the  spine,  in  the  situation  of  the  ovarium :  they 
were  smooth,  and  of  a  uniform  appearance  externally,  po»« 
sessing  very  few  of  the  characters  of  the  healthy  ovarium. 
The  two  oviducts  reached  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the 
lateral  parts  of  the  abdomen,  that  of  the  left  side  being  the 
longest.  On  making  a  small  opening  into  the  right  oviduct^ 
and  inflating  it,  this  was  found  to  terminate  in  vl  ctd  de  sac 
by  the  side  of  the  rectum ;  the  loose  abdominal  extremity 
being  curved  upon  itself,  having  an  aperture  at  the  end,  of 
the  size  of  a  bristle,  which  allowed  mercury  to  pass  through 
it.  The  abdominal  extremity  of  the  other  oviduct  was  simi- 
lar ;  and  the  anal  also  had  most  probably  terminated,  like 
them,  in  a  blind  pouch,  but  an  opening  had  been  accidentally 
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made  into  it :  it  was  very  clear  that  it  did  not  open  into  the 
gut  or  cloaca.  A  small  pyramidal  cavity  existed  at  the  back 
part  of  the  rectum,  into  which  neither  of  the  oviducts  opened, 
althongh  they  passed  close  to  the  sides  of  the  gut.  The  lower 
part  ofthe  rectum  was  not  at  all  enlarged,  i.  e.  into  the  form 
ofa  cloaca;  nor  were  there  any  openings  into  it  except  those 
ofthe  ureters.  The  testes  of  the  male  bird  were  small, 
vfaite^  and  ofa  healthy  appearance  :  a  vas  deferens  was  clearly 
to  be  seen  running  from  them  over  the  surface  of  each  kid- 
nqr.  Into  one  vas  deferens  a  mercurial  tube  was  placed,  and 
it  allowed  the  quicksilver  to  pass  readily.  The  margin  ofthe 
•008,  with  some  of  the  rectum,  having  been  removed,  the 
quicksilver  escaped  at  the  cut  extremity  of  the  duct,  so  that 
it  was  impossible  to  ascertain  in  what  manner  it  terminated. 
Qbcous  fibres  existed  in  the  muscles  and  tendons  of  the  legs 
of  both  birds." 

Habits  ofthe  Hoopoe  (ITpupa  'E'jwps  L.),  as  obsoved  near 
Bordeaux.  —  On  the  Bordeaux  side  of  the  Garonne,  and  near 
the  city,  are  large  spaces  of  marshy  ground,  intersected  by 
broad  ditches  and  creeks  terminating  in  the  river;  where, 
from  the  advantage  derived  from  the  water,  many  poplars 
and  willows  are  planted  for  the  sake  of  the  twigs,  which  are 
much  used  for  tying  vines.  These  trees  being  topped  at 
about  10  ft.  or  12  ft.  from  the  ground,  so  as  to  induce  them 
to  sprout  much,  become  very  thick,  and,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years,  gradually  decaying  at  the  centre,  are  attacked  by 
namexous  tribes  of  insects,  particularly  the  jet  ant  (i^jrmica 
fiiliginosa).  In  these  retired  places,  which  are  fre(iuented 
only  by  a  few  cowherds  and  country  pco))le,  the  hoopoe, 
which  IS  a  very  shy  bird,  may  be  frequently  observed  examin- 
ing the  rotten  wood,  and  feeding  on  the  insects  with  which  it 
abounds.  The  hoopoe  flies  low  and  seldoni,  unless  when 
disturbed,  its  food  being  so  abundant  as  to  require  little 
search ;  it  remains  the  whole  year ;  and  breeds  in  a  hollow 
willowy  about  the  end  of  May,  laying  two  eggs  of  a  cinereous 
or  ash  colour.  The  young  come  out  in  June ;  but  I  could 
Dot  ascertain  the  exact  time  required  for  hatching.  This 
bird  is  occasionally,  though  rarely,  met  with  in  England, 
generally  late  in  the  autumn;  and,  I  believe,  has  never  been 
known  to  breed  in  England,  though  it  probiibly  does  with 
iome  of  our  northern  neighbours:  and  its  occasional  visits  to 
OS  may  be  in  the  way  of  its  uutunmal  migrations  thence.  — 
JE.  H.  Cireefdiow.     Bordeatix,  Oct.  215.  1833. 

[Instances  of  the  occurrence  of  the  hoopoe  in  Britain  are 
registered  in  II.  S95.,  IV.  163.,  V.  569.,  VI.  150.  Sir  Wm. 
Jardine,  in  his  notes  to  White's  Selborne,  states  that  the 
figure  of  tlie  hoopoe,  published  in  Se\hy*s  liliL^t.  of  Orn-^  is 
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from  ah  individual  ^'  taken  on  the  coast,  near  Bamborough 
Castle,  Northumlierland  ; "  artd  adds  that  ^^  Col.  M ontaga 
mentions  that  a  pair  of  hoopoes  began  a  nest  in  Hampshire; 
and  Dr.  Latham  records  that  a  young  hoopoe  was  shot  in 
the  month  of  June.  The  species  is  abundantly  met  with  in 
the  south  of  Europe;  it  also  occurs  in  Holland,  Germany* 
Denmark,  and  Sweden.  In  the  winter  it  retires  to  Asia  and 
Africa,  where  it  is  also  a  permanent  resident."  Mr.  Blytk 
has  recorded,  in  the  Field  Naturalist  for  January,  ii.  SS.,  UMiit 
in  the  summer  of  18S3  a  pair  of  hoopoes  frequented  a  garden 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tooting,  Surrey.  —  J.  Z).] 

Tfie  FefTi  Owl,  its  time  of  Migration.  (V.  674.)  —  The  iM- 
lowing  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  from  my  brother  (H.  T* 
Clarke,  VI.  94.)  to  a  relative,  dated  Kronstadt,  27th  Janc^ 

18S3,  English  style :  —  "  Tell  W that  whilst  we  were  in 

the  North  Sea"  (the  date  must  have  been  9th  or  10th  June)^ 
**  two  fern  owls  settled  on  the  main-topmast-stay,  the  onJv 
instance  I  have  ever  heard  of  these  birds  settling  on  a  vesseL 
I  shot  one ;  its  crop  was  empty,  and  it  appeared  quite  ex* 
hausted :  the  other  got  away.  If  I  were  at  home,  I  would 
tell  Mr.  Loudon  about  it :  he  can  do  as  he  likes.  They  were 
most  likely  on  their  way  from  Norway  to  Lincolnshire,  as. we 
were  then  about  120  miles  abreast  of  that  county."  I  ham 
followed  my  directions  in  communicating  the  above,  as  it  will 
satisfy  a  correspondent  in  V.  674* ;  but  I  regret  that  the  tra- 
veller should  have  so  cruelly  divorced  the  poor  birds.-— 
W.  B,  Clarke,     Stanley  Green,  near  Pooky  Aug.  24.  1833. 

One  of  the  Habitats  of  the  Fern  Owlj  or  Night  Jar,  la  a 
plantation  at  Paradise,  in  Broad  Clist,  Devonshire,  ten  miles 
from  Exeter,  the  property  of  Sir  Thomas  Acland.  The 
clutter  made  by  these  birds  during  the  night  is  occasionally 
heard  at  an  almost  incredible  distance.  I  have  this  on  the 
authority  of  a  friend,  the  Rev.  C.  R.  Roper,  M.A.,  of  Mount 
Radford,  Exeter.  —  JV.  B.  Clarke.     Sept.  12.  1833. 

[In  Waterton's  Wanderings  in  South  America  will  be  found 
a  delectable  description  of  the  night  cries  of  the  various 
species  of  goatsucker,  or  fern  owl,  which  inhabit  the  wilds  of 
Demerara.] 

The  Ha-cfinchy  and  its  Nest  and  Eggs,  in  Britain.  —  Id 
addition  to  the  instances  indicated  in  VI.  520,  521.,  VIZ.  5S«, 
T.  F.  R.'s  detailed  description,  in  II.  404.,  of  the  unusual 
nest  and  eggs  which  had  been  taken  in  a  hedge  of  elms,  in 
July,  by  a  boy  in  Essex,  proves  clearly  that  they  were  the 
nest  and  eggs  of  the  hawfinch.  T.  F.'s  description,  in  I. 
374,  375.,  ot  the  nest  and  eggs  of  the  hawfinch  is  very  accu* 
rate :  they,  with  the  old  female  bird,  had  been  taken  in  KeoU 
—  J.  D.  Salmon.     Stoke  Ferry ,  Norfdky  Dec.  28.  1833. 
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A  Pair  tf  Redbreasts  built  a  Nest  late  in  November^  1 833,  in 
A  rather  exposed  hole  in  the  northern  side  of  a  garden  wall 
in  this  town.  Bv  early  in  December,  five  eggs  were  laid ; 
bat  some  boys,  who  had  discovered  the  nest,  caused  the  birds 
to  forsake  iL  The  nest  and  eggs  were  removed  on  Dec.  20., 
when,  of  the  eggs,  two  that  were  accidentally  broken,  showed 
titate  of  progress  towards  the  formation  of  young.  I  have 
the  three  unbroken  eggs.  A  nest  of  young  redbreasts  in 
rater  would  be  rare  indeed,  but  the  past  season  has  been 
ottraordinarily  mild.  —  T.  G.  Chipping  Nartofiy  Oxfordshire^ 
Dumber  26.  18SS. 

Reptiles.  — -4  Tortoise foreknt/oos  the  relative  Coldness  of  a 
aming  Winter^  and  foreshows  the  Degree  by  the  Depth  to 
tkieh  it  buries  itself  in  the  Earth. — I  have  a  tortoise;  I  was 
going  to  say  an  old  tortoise,  but  I  know  nothing  about  his 
9f/t,  I  have  had  him  about  nine  years.  He  was  given  to 
aw  by  an  old  gentleman,  who  had  possessed  him  at  least 
tventy  years,  and  who  had  received  him  from  another  old 

Etleman  who  had  possessed  him  for  many  years  previously, 
who  ffave  him  away  because  he  used  to  eat  yoimg  let- 
tnoes.  I^ither  this  person  nor  the  gentleman  who  gave 
him  me  knew  any  thing  about  his  age ;  so  it  is  not  probable 
that  I  should.  Every  winter,  this  tortoise  buries  himself  in 
the  earth  ;  and,  knowing  better  than  Mr.  Squire  or  Moore's 
Almanack  what  sort  of  a  winter  we  are  going  to  have,  the 
colder  the  winter  is  going  to  be,  the  deeper  he  goes.  Well, 
Sir,  last  winter  [1832]  the  top  of  his  shell  was  only  coverecl 
two  inches.  There  were,  if  you  recollect,  only  two  nights 
thit  could  be  really  called  frosty;  and  now  his  shell  is  only 
joit  level  with  the  earth,  the  very  top  of  it  being  visible 
Arough  the  turf.  Argal,  we  shall  have  no  frost  at  all.  — 
LN.D.     Dec.  14.  1833. 

Iliis  foretelling  arrived  too  late  for  publication  in  the 
Number  for  January,  1834-.  E.  N.  D.  has,  on  February  2., 
informed  us  that  *^  the  tortoise,  on  January  17.  1834',  emerged 
from  his  hiding-place,  and  walked  about  as  in  summer." 

A  Tortoise  inhabits  the  Aquarium  of  the  Botanic  Gay-den  at 
Ctmbrie^e  j  and  as  this  {it  is  possiblr)  may  eventually  be- 
come as  venerable  as  the  tortoise  above,  and,  like  it,  the  hero 
of  a  talc,  a  timely  registration  of  some  ilicts  in  the  history 
of  its  younger  days  may  avail  its  future  biographer.  This 
tortoise  was  once  my  father's,  who  has,  at  my  request,  sup- 
plied most  of  the  following  facts  respecting  it.  —  J.  D. 

The  tortoise  was  given  me  in  the  end  of  May,  1 828,  by 

rr  aunt,  L.  Cross,  to  whom  it  had  been  given  by  her  son. 
Cross,  who  had  brought  it,  with  five  other  tortoises,  from 
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the  coast  of  Malaga  in  Spain,  where  he  picked  them  np  off 
the  sands.  Your  aunt  must  have  received  it  in  the  autumn  of 
1826  or  1827,  because  she  says  that  during  the  winter  it  used 
to  get  under  the  grate.  She  used  to  put  water  or  milk,  widi 
soaked  bread,  in  a  plate  for  it ;  but  it  is  not  certain  that  she 
ever  saw  it  take  any  thing.  When  I  had  received  it,  I,  not 
knowing  better,  treated  it  as  a  land  tortoise.  I  put  it,  in  the 
day  time,  into  the  front  garden  (which  is,  from  its  aspect,  the 
warmer  one),  but,  contrary  to  my  expectation,  I  could  not 
perceive  it  take  any  vegetable  food.  I  afterwards  put  it  in 
the  back  yard,  whence  it  several  times  made  its  escape ;  and 
one  day  we  considered  we  had  lost  it,  until  our  dog  traced  it 
to  the  pond  in  the  yard,  and  assisted  in  the  capture  of  it.  We 
then  bored  a  hole  in  its  shell,  tied  thereto  a  string,  and  to  tbe 
same  string,  at  about  a  yard  from  the  shell,  fastened  a  float, 
tliat  we  might  capture  the  creature  at  any  time.  We  repn 
larly,  in  an  evening,  brought  it  in-doors  and  put  it  in  a  baslDet 
When  liberated,  in  the  morning,  it  directly  sought  the  pond: 
so  that,  after  we  had  half-starved  it,  it  had  found  its  element 
It  was  in  the  water  that  we  first  saw  him  feed  on  some 
small  pieces  of  lights  which  your  mother  threw  into  the 
pond  for  it  Afterwards  it  became  so  familiar  as  to  eat  out 
of  your  mother's  and  sister's  hands  (it  seemed  to  show  an  avei^ 
sion  from  men),  and  by  its  more  healthy  appearance,  the 

J|uickness  of  its  motions  [and  it  would,  when  obstructed  in 
ront,  travel  backwards  almost  as  fast  as  forwards],  and  by  its 
getting  frequently  out  of  the  water  upon  a  stone  at  the  pond's 
edge,  to  bask  tliere  in  the  heat  of  the  sun,  showed  that  it 
enjoyed  its  existence*  When  winter  approached,  it  was  less 
anxious  to  leave  its  basket  We  then  wrapped  it  up^  and 
placed  it  in  its  basket,  in  a  warm  situation,  until  the  spring. 
After  keeping  it  through  a  part  of  the  summer  [of  1829],  I 
made  a  present  of  it  to  Mr.  Arthur  Biggs,  the  curator  of  the 
Cambridge  Botanic  Garden,  and  took  off  its  float,  and  put  it 
into  the  sheet  of  water  [supplied  by  a  slow  stream  that  passes 
through  itj,  in  which  the  aquatic  plants  are  cultivated.  Here 
it  gets  its  own  living,  and  has  remained,  to  the  best  of 
Mr.  Biggs's,  and  Mr.  Scott  the  foreman's,  knowledge,  during 
four  winters.  [The  length  of  time  which  it  remains  wholly 
unapparent  (wherever  it  may  hide)  is  not  many  weeks.  Its 
first  appearance,  in  1833,  was  on  April  2.]  In  warm  weather, 
in  the  heat  of  the  day,  it  either  enjoys  itself  by  sunning  itself 
on  a  stone  step  at  one  end  of  the  water,  or  on  the  grass  at 
the  edge  of  the  water,  or,  when  the  water  is  low,  on  the 
narrow  beach  which  intervenes  the  water  and  the  grass. 
From  this  place  it,  on  the  approach  of  any  one,  hastens  into 
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the  waters  And  has  convenient  hiding-places  amongst  the 
aqoatic  plants,  and  especially  amongst  and  under  the  ample 
leaves  of  the  water  lilies  (JVymphae  a  alba  L.  and  A^Hphar 
idvena  H»  K>),  and  occasionally  it  floats  stationary  on  the  sur- 
bceof  the  water,  as  it  were  in  the  manner  in  which  fishes,  in 
ilow  streams,  are,  in  hot  sunny  weather,  said  to  sleep.  It  has 
increased  in  size  considerably,  and  appears  very  healthy. 
Mr.  Scott  has  told  me,  that  once  [in  April  or  May,  1832]  it 
tnvelled  to  near  the  Free  School  Lane  entrance  to  the 
girden;  a  distance  oi\  perhaps,  150  yards  from  the  water, 
—  possibly  in  search  of  a  mate. 

These  lacts  prove  that  this  species  of  tortoise  will  live  in 
loy  reservoir  of  water,  like  that  in  the  Cambridge  Botanic 
Garden ;  and  they  may,  especially  if  the  amount  of  them  is  not 
already  well  known,  promote  endeavours  to  naturalise  many 
individiials  of  this  and  other  species  of  aquatic  tortoises  in 
Binilar  situations,  where  they  could  not  fail  to  be  interesting 
objects  to  lovers  of  nature.  — «7.  2).  seti. 

A  young  Land  Tortoisej  once  kept  in  a  cool  green-house  in 
a  private  garden  at  Bury  St.  £dmnnds,  lost  its  life  by 
attempting  to  ascend  a  tali  stone  step  placed  at  the  threshold 
iBside  the  entrance  door.  It  fell  backwards ;  and  the  con- 
vesi^  of  its  shell  was  such,  or  the  animal's  weakness  (for  I 
suspect  that  it  had  been  but  very  negligently  fed)  was  such, 
that  it  could  not  apply  its  feet  to  the  floor  to  lever  itself  into 
its  natural  position.  It  was  found  lying  on  its  back,  dead, 
and  with  froth  at  its  mouth.  —  J.  />. 

Fishes.—  The  GUdJish,  wiih  a  double  Tail-Jin.  (VI.  529.)— 
Anoiher  instance  of  this  variation  is  now  living  at  Mr.  Hope's, 
of  Deepdene.  —  IV.  FawUr.     Dec.  1 7.  1 833. 

Moixuscous  Animals.  —  A  List  (J* the  more  rare  Species  of 
Shells^  'which  were  collected  in  August,  1833,  at  Aberdoveij,  in 
Merionethdiire. —  This  part  of  the  coast  has,  I  believe,  been 
but  little  explored  by  the  conchologist.  The  following  species 
oT  shells  were  all  found  on  the  sand  at  Aberdovey,  or  between 
that  place  and  Borth.  v.  r.  mean  very  rare ;  r.  rare ;  J\  fre- 
quent ;  r.  common. 

Aautilus  crispus  c,  umbilicatuhis  ;. ;  Rotulia  Bcccuri/ r. 
Beccari/ perversa  c. ;  Lobiitula  vulgurisyi ;  Vermiculum  intor- 
turn  r,  oblungumy.',  subrotundumy.';  ArcthusA  luctea  v.  r. ; 
Orthocera  (?)  trachea  c. ;  Patella  virginea  r. ;  Bulla  unibili- 
c&ta  r.,  cylindruceayj,  truncnta  ;•.,  obtiisa  ;•.,  ajn'rta  r. ;  Turri- 
tella  Terebrac,  elegantissimay.*,  unica,  v,  ;*. ;  Cingula  subcari- 
nata  r.,  costuta  r.,  reticulata  r.,  striiita  r.,  labiosa,/.',  vcntriMsa 
r., puilayi,  cingilla v.  r, ;  Udostoniia  unidentata 7.,  plicata,;*.  spi- 
ralis V.  r. ;  Scalaria  cl&thrusyJ,  Tiirtont  r. ;  Skonea  depressar. ; 
Matica  pallidula  v.  r.,  lacuna  v.  r. ;  Tr()chus  ti^midus  r. ;  lun- 
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thina  communis  t;.  r. ;  Tornatella  tornatilis  r. ;  £6ccinumaii- 
glic^num  v.  r. ;  Terebra  reticulata  c,  perversa  r. ;  Fusus  coi* 
&tus  r.,  n6bulay^,  linearis  r. ;  Pleurotoma  gracilis  v.  r. ;  Ro»- 
tellaria   p^s-/7elec&ni ;  Capulus  hungdricus  v.  r.;    Flssur^Ua 
grse^ca  v.  r. ;    Pecten  operculdris  r.,  varius  r. ;    Pectiinciilas 
pilosus  r. ;  Nucula  ndclea  r. ;  Modiola  discrepans  r. ;  Cardkim 
tuberculatum  c. ;    C6rbula  striilta  Ji ;  M ^ctra  s61ida  c,  sub- 
trunckta  r.,  stultorum  c. ;  Kellia  rubra  r.;  Amphid6sma  con- 
v^xum  r.9  compr^ssumc,  Boysiijl;  Tellina  fibula^^  cr&san; 
Carina  islandica^ ;  Cyther^  ChiAneyi,  exoleta  r. ;    \inus 
verruc6sa  n,  gallina  c^  und^ta  r. ;  iS61en  vagina^,  6nsia/i,  le- 
gumen  c. ;  Lutraria  vulgaris  c. ;  Montacuta  bidentata^  fyrm^ 
gin6sa^     The  three  following  are  common  on  the  rocks  at- 
Aberystwith  :  —  Tiirbo  petrae  us,   Tr6chus  umbilic^lus  and 
crdssus.     Besides  the  above,  I  also  found  at  Aberdovey  sioc^ 
or  eight  species,  which  I  have  not  yet  ascertained,  and  soin^> 
of  which  I  believe  have  not  been  described.  —  H.E.SMAf 
land.     November  22.  18S3. 

TkefoUaming  Species  of  British  Land  and  Freshwater  SheU$ 
have  been  collected  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  Rugbyj  Warmiek^ 
shire  I  —  In  the  Oxford  and  Coventry  Canal,  C^clas  rivicobu 
In  the  canal  and  river  Avon,  C^clas  cornea,  pusilla;  A'nodoii 
c^gneus;  3f;^sca  pict6rum,  ov^ta.  In  gardens  and  hedges^ 
Helix  nemoralis,  hortensis,  aspersa.  In  Newbold  lime  pita^ 
H^lix  ericetorum,  hispida.  The  following  were  found  in  a 
mass  of  silt  and  dead  leaves,  left  after  a  flood,  upon  the  banks 
of  the  Clifton  Brook,  near  Brownsover  Mill :  —  Helix  nitens, 
liicida,  crystallina,  pulchella;  Bulimus  liibricus;  Succinea 
amphibia;  Car^chium  minimum;  Vertigo  pygmse^'a;  Plar 
norbis  carinatus,  marginatus,  vortex,  fontanus,  cont6rtuSy 
&lbus ;  Limneus  auricularius,  pereger,  scaturiginum,  stagnalisi 
fr^ilis,  palustris,  fossarius;  Physa  fontinalis,  Valv^ta  obtdaay 
Paludina  impilra,  viridis.  In  the  Oxford  Canal,  Paludhia 
achatina,  vivipnra.  In  the  Bilton  Brook,  A^ncylus  fluviitilisy 
and  a  small  species  of  Cyclas,  unnamed  in  Turton's  Manual 
of  the  British  Land  and  Freshvaater  Shells.  —  A.  Bloxam. 
Bugbi/f  Warwickshire^  Janxiary^  1834. 

A  Portion  of  Pearly  Matter  found  within  a  Shell  of  the 
Freshwater  Muscle  (Anodon  cygneus)  s  and  the  Reason  why  ii 
was  formed  there.  —  In  the  hollow  of  one  of  the  valves  of 
a  freshwater  muscle  ( A^nodon  c^gneus),  which  I  lately  picked 
up  by  the  side  of  one  of  the  ponds  in  this  neighbourhood, 
I  found  a  large  irregular-shaped  apparently  solid  mass  of 
pearly  matter,  rather  more  than  1  in.  long,  |  in.  broad,  and 
full  \  in.  hi^h.  It  struck  me  as  being  an  awkward  encum- 
brance for  the  animal,  and  I  was  puzzled,  as  neither  dint  nor 
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fracture  was  observable  on  the  exterior  of  the  shell,  to  ascer- 
tain the  cause ;  but,  on  breaking  a  small  portion  of  the  irre- 
gnlar  mass,  discovered  it.    The  animal  had,  by  some  accident, 

Ca  large  mass  of  mud  between  itself  and  the  shell,  and  not 
ingthepower  of  dislodging  the  mud,  and  probably  finding 
the  roughness  of  it  disagreeable  to  the  smooth  smrface  of  its 
own  body,  had  formed  a  coating  of  pearly  matter  entirely  over 
it,  and  had  thus  sagaciously  rendered  it,  though  it  must  have 
been  a  great  encumbrance,  as  little  inconvenient  to  itself  as 
ponible.  —  Id. 

Ike  Umnius  elongdius  Turton,  Helix  oclan/iacti  Montagu, 
ni  H.  octbna  Pennant.  —  Would  that  some  correspondent 
wonld  clear  up  the  difficulty  which  appears  to  hang  over 
32  ^     these  !    The  figure  in  Pennant's  British  Zoology 
is  quite  correct,  according  to  many  dozens  of 
specimens  which  I  have  found  on  plants  in  a  pool 
Vfl    \^   ^^^^  Southampton,    where  even    the  youngest 
^^     ^^      shells  have  the  fractured  apex.  Will  Mr.  Kenyon, 
who  (in  his  list  of  land  and  freshwater  shells  in  II.  273.)  men- 
tions it  under  the  name  of  Lymnte^a  leucostoma,  oblige  me 
bjr  statinff  in  what  degree  my  drawing  (fig.  32.)  is  like  or  unlike 
Ui shell?—  W.  W.     Southampton^  Jan.  17.  1834. 

Spider-like  Animals. — \0f  Trachean  Arachntdesy  the 
Gemti  Achlysioj  constituted  and  named  hy  M.  Aiidouin^  con-- 
Sisis9probably,lndqfSpccieSj  in  an  immature  State^  ofHydrach" 
naditf  t^  the  Genus  Limndcharis  Latr.  Individuals  of  a 
Sfceies  of  limndcharis  Latr.  have  been  found  subsisting^  in 
g^  their  Slates^  as  Parasites,  upon  the  Body  of'  l)ytiscus 
L.]  -^  In  turning  over  the  leaves  of  vol.  i.  of 
the  Zoological  Journal,  my  attention  was  attracted  by  some 
figures  in  the  4th  plate,  and,  on  referring  to  the  descriptions 
I  foundy  in  page  122.,  ^'  A  Memoir  on  Achlysio,  a  new  Genus 
of  Trachean  Arachnides,  by  M.  J.  V.  Audouin." 

Some   years  back,  I  carefully   examined   a   specimen   of 

2>ytiscus   margin^lis  Z«.,  under   the  wings   of  which,    and 

attached  to  its  back,  were  above  a  dozen  bags,  each  rather 

mailer  than  a  grain  of  wheat,  curved  and  narrowed  at  the 

end  by  which  they  were  attached.     On  opening  these  sacs, 

1  found,  to  my  astonishment,  that  each  contained  a  perfect 

inimal,  which   I  believe  may  be  a  Ilydruchnn,  or  rather 

Limndcharis  Latr.     As  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun, 

1  did  not  at  the  time  regard  this  discovery,  and  lost  my 

dexriptions  and  drawings,  which   I  now  very  much  regret, 

as  it  renders  my  present  communication  very  imperfect ;  but, 

I  hope,  even  tliis  notice  may  be  the  means  of  calling  the 

Nation  of  some  one  to  the  subject  better  acquainted  with 

the  Trachearia  than  1  am. 

Vol.  VIL  _  No.  88.  n 
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From  the  learned  observations  of  M.  Audouin  on  this 
class,  it  must  have  happened  that  the  animals  in  the  sacs  which 
he  examined,  and  has  called  Achl5'sia,  were  in  an  early  stage 
of  growth ;  so  that  he  had  no  opportunity  of  ascertaining  what 
I,  under  more  favourable  circumstances,  discovered. 

Whether  the  metamorphoses  of  the  Hydrfichnadae  be 
known,  I  am  not  aware;  but  it  will  be  very  remarkalrie 
should  they  be  parasitic  in  their  different  states;  and  it  struck 
me,  at  first,  as  an  extraordinary  fact,  that  these  aniroab 
should  remain  in  their  sacs  attached  to  the  2>ytiscu8  by 
their  rostrum,  when  they  are  matured,  and  have  eight  per- 
fect legs  for  use.  I  believe  the  Limnochares  are  not  uocom- 
mon  in  ponds  and  ditches,  and  are  supposed  to  feed  upon 
animalcula,  &c.  De  Geer  mentions,  I  believe,  that  the  efgg^ 
of  a  Hydrdchna  are  attached  to,  and  receive  nourishment  firooii 
one  of  the  water  fleas  (Gyrhius  Ldn.).  — J.  Curtis.  57.  Upper 
Charlotte  Street^  Fitzroy  Square^  Nov.  16. 18SS.  [To  Achl^ 
Dytisci  Aud.  the  text  and  figures  in  Zod,  Jowm*  ascribe 
only  six  legs.] 

Chilifer  cancrotdes.  (V.  754.)  —  I  have  often  taken  this 
odd  little  creature,  and  other  species  of  Ch^lifer,  attached  to 
the  legs  of  JIfusca  domestica,  M.  meteorica,  and  Mm  larri* 
rum.  I  have  observed  them  attached  to  flies,  most  frequently 
in  hot  weather ;  but  they  are  to  be  found,  at  almost  any  time^ 
under  the  bark  of  trees,  under  stones,  and  amongst  moss  in 
dryish  banks.  The  C.  oincroldes  is  known  to  live  in  old 
drawers  and  closets,  and  amongst  old  books.  It  is  undonbt* 
edly,  at  times,  a  parasitical  creature;  but  not  generally. 
They  attach  to  the  legs  of -flies  by  one  of  their  curious  pin* 
cers ;  but  I  have  never  seen  them  so  attached  as  to  lead  me  lo 
believe  that  they  derived  nourishment  from  the  flies.  Thcj 
feed,  no  doubt,  in  their  usual  habitats,  on  minute  insects.  — 
W.  B.  B.  fV.     Nod.  14.  1832. 

Chelifcr  canaSides.  (V.  754.)  —  A  fly  (Jlf6sca  domestica) 
was  yesterday  produced  to  me,  to  one  of  whose  legs  were 
affixed  four  s|)ecimens  of  Chelifer  cancroides.  If  this  new 
instance  can  be  called  accidental,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceiftt 
how  so  many  enemies  (as  they  doubtless  are  to  its  tribe) 
had  attached  themselves  to  one  limb  ?  If  the  fly  had  aocip 
dentally  placed  the  limb  in  a  nest  of  these  insects,  it  seems  mn 
tural  to  believe  that  it  would  have  had  sufficient  sensibility  to 
withdraw  it  ere  the  whole  family  had  time  to  attach  themselveSk 
At  present,  the  most  probable  reason  which  can  be  advanced 
is,  that  the  fly  was  asleep  at  the  time.  I  have  to  regret  that 
a  tender-hearted  and  fearful  boy  in  the  room  should  have 
stopped  all  further  investigation  on  this  interesting  instanee» 
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hj  crushing  the  little  tyrants  before  I  had  time  to  complete 
nj  experiments  on  them.  —  F.  C.  Laikis.  Guernsey^  Aug.  7. 
1839. 

QtJOiooY.-^  Additional Infbf*mation  on  theFiicoides alleghu" 

nensis,  (p.  27.) — Nov.  ]  1,  12. 1833.    Two  days'  examination 

along  the  slope  of  the  Shade  Mountain,  in  Juniata  Valley,  has 

ittterially  enlarged  my  knowledge  of  the  geological  position  of 

Ikit  fiwsiL  On  the  banks  of  the  Pennsylvania  canal,  near  Lewis- 

tovn*,  the  strata  consist  of  numerous  seams  from   1  in.  to 

H  ft.  thick,  of  argillaceous  sandstone,  more  or  less  ferruginous, 

lad  varying  in  colour  from  dark  brown  to  greenish  blue.  These 

m  quarried  in  large  slabs  for  the  purposes  of  paving  and 

bniUinff.     The  surfaces  of  these  slabs  are  covered  with  Fuci 

h  relief  whose  forms  are  ill  defined,  and  are  smaller  than  the 

IWoidea  alleghani^nsis ;  they  are  also  separated  by  courses 

of  soft  argillaceous  rock,  from  i  in.  to  1  in.  in  thickness,  con- 

sirting  almoat  entirely  of  similar  Fiici.     An  opening,  made 

into  another  part  of  the  series,  at  a  lower  position,  and  at  the 

distance  of  half  a  mile,  exhibited  no  fewer  than  a  hundred  suc- 

eewTe  courses  of  these  vegetable  deposits  upon  similar  rock, 

within  a  section  of  only  20  ft.  perpendicular.     AH  these  fossil 

beds  eomprise  the  same  undefined  Fucoides,  occasionally  tra- 

vened  by  the  larger  species.     I  traced  a  succession  of  these 

beds  to  upwards  of  200  ft.  elevation.     At  the  height  of  full 

950  ft.,  the  Fudmles  alleghaniensis  prevailed  in  abundance 

■pon  ilabs  of  brown  red  sandstone,  and  probably  extended 

50  ft.  higher.     The  whole  series,  therefore,  which  contains 

fiioril  Jttci  occupies  a  thickness  of  from  250  ft.  to  400  ft. 

Ntm,  21.  1833.  In  traversing  the  parallel  ridges  called  the 
Seven  Mountains,  at  the  distance  of  15  miles  west  of  the 
Shade  Mountain  just  noticed,  the   Fucoides  allegliani^nsis 

rirs  on  the  surface  of  white  sandstone  strata,  occupying  a 
in  breadth,  and  rising  to  the  height  of  1000  ft. 

Dee.  6.  1833.  In  Mumcy  Ridge,  50  miles  north  of  the 
Shade  Mountain,  and  running  parallel  with,  and  at  the  dis- 
tmce  of  15  miles  east  of,  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  I  again 
abierved  splendid  specimens  of  F.  alleghaniensis. 

I  notice  these  localities,  the  detail  of  which  is  only  interest- 
ag  to  show  that  this  remarkable  fossil  is  repeated  at  various 
and  distant  parts  of  the  transition  series  in  this  country.  — ^ 
Bm(XTajflorm     Lemistawn^  Pennsylvaniay  Jan.  1.  1834. 

*  Upon  this  spot  I  observed  growing  timt  nuignificcnt  tree  tiie  Catalpa 
yiMjgiaiia,  and  groups  of  the  iiicdicinul  shrub,  i-Zcucia  umrilunJica.  At 
400  ft.  higher,  the  mountain  was  covered  with  the  i'oinniou  acacia,  or 
pricfcly  locust  tree  (Uobfnia  Pseud-ilcuciu  L.),  amongst  scrubby  chestnuts 

~  rock  oaks  and  sumachs. 
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seen  coiled  up  and  at  rest,  in  the  fork  of  a  tree,  at  about 
8ft.  from  the  ground;    that   ^*  the   rattlesnake   sometimes 
tikes  to  the   water,   and  is  found  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  shore  in  salt  water ;"  that  the  rattlesnake,  in  its  native 
woods,  feeds  on  squirrels ;  even,  occasionally,  on  the  largest 
American  squirrel  (Sciiirus  vulpinus),  rabbits  (Z^pus  ameri- 
dbiDs),  and  also  rats  (Arvicola  florid^na  Ord^  and,  from  the 
wording  of  the  manuscript,  probably  other  species  of  rat) ; 
nd  that,  with  regard  to  the  means  by  which  rattlesnakes  cap- 
ture these  animals,  it  is  possible  that  *^  rattlesnakes  may  yet  be 
diiccifcred  to  be  nocturnal  in  their  habits ;  possessing  a  degree 
flf  actiTity  at  night  which  is  not  exhibited  by  day,  unless  hard 
DRsaed  by  hunoer."     As  this  communication  is  professedly 
Miieply  to  Mr.  iVaterton,  who  has,  in  VI I.  67.,  line  8.  and  7. 
fiom  the  bottom,  observed  that  **  nobody  doubts  that  rattle- 
makes  swallow  squirrels,"  it  is  needless  to  occupy  space  to 
confirm  an  assertion  which  Mr.  Waterton  has  not  disputed. 
The  Rev.  J.  Bachman  states  that  he  had  not  seen  a  later 
munber  of  this  Magazine  than  the  one  for  Sept.  1833.     The 
MS.  will  be  returned  to  the  party  through  which  it  reached  us, 
io  be  published  elsewhere,  entire,  if  our  elision  dissatisfies.] 

With  regard  to  the  experiments  of  Audubon  on  the  powers 
of  smelling,  usually  ascribed  to  the  turkey  buzzard  (C.  Aura) 
[VI.  84.  168.],  1  acknowledge  that  he  has  adopted  views  op- 
posed to  the  long  established  opinions  of  naturalists.  But  no 
one  who  will  read  his  paper  on  the  subject,  containing  a  full 
detail  of  a  number  of  experiments  on  the  habits  of  this  vulture, 
can  deny  that,  if  he  intended  to  deceive  the  world,  he  cer- 
tttnly  chose  a  subject  where  detection  was  easy  and  certain. 
I0  our  southern  cities,  these  birds,  with  their  kindred  species 
Cathirtes  atr^tus,  are  so  abundant  in  our  streets  and  on  our 
house itops,  as  to  have  become  a  nuisance.  It  is  but  due  to 
Mr.  Audubon  to  state,  that,  in  his  frequent  visits  to  this  city, 
he  has  fearlessly  invited  investigation  on  this  subject.  During 
his  absence»  he  has  written  to  me  on  several  occasions,  urging 
me  to  make  farther  experiments.  A  number  of  engagements 
prevented  me  from  devoting  as  much  time  to  the  subject  as 
was  necessary  to  investigate  it  in  such  a  maimer  as  to  prove 
ntisfiictory  to  my  mind,  and  I  postponed  it  to  a  more  leisure 
period.  On  the  recent  visit,  however,  of  Mr.  Audubon  to 
this  city»  I  consented  to  institute  these  enquiries ;  in  the  pro- 
secution of  which  I  was  aided  by  the  intelligence  and  expe- 
rience of  such  disinterested  naturalists  and  men  of  science  as 
could  be  obtained. 

On  the  16th  of  December,  I  commenced  a  series  of  expe- 
riments on  the  habits  of  the  vultures  (C.  Aura  and  C.  atrktus)  ; 
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particularly  as  regards  their  powers  of  smell  and  sight,  which 
were  continued,  with  little  intermission,  till  the  Slst.  Written 
mvitations  were  sent  to  all  the  professors  of  the  two  medical 
colleges  in  this  city,  to  the  officers  and  some  of  the  memben 
of  the  Philosophical  Society,  and  such  other  individuals  as  we 
believed  might  take  an  interest  in  the  subgecL  Although 
Mr.  Audubon  was  present  during  most  of  this  time,  and  was 
willing  to  render  any  assistance  required  of  him,  yet  he 
desired  that  we  might  make  the  experiments  oarselvei^  that 
we  might  adopt  any  mode  that  the  ingenuity  or  experience  of 
others  could  suggest  in  arriving  at  the  most  correct  oonda- 
sions.  The  manner  in  which  these  experiments  were  made^ 
together  with  the  result,  I  now  proceed  to  detaiL 

There  were  three  points  on  which  the  veracity  of  Mr.  Aih 
dubon  had  been  assailed :  first,  whether  the  vulture  is  grega- 
rious ;  secondly,  whether  he  feeds  on  fresh  as  well  as  putrid 
flesh;  thirdly,  whether  he  is  attracted  to  his  food  by  the  cm 
or  the  scent  ?     To  these  queries,  not  only  in  justice  to  tte 
American  ornithologist,  but  to  aid  the  cause  of  natural  sdenoe^ 
our  enquiries  were  directed.     First,  whether  the  vultares  of 
this  country  are  gregarious  ?  —  That  vultures,  durinff  the 
breeding  season,  and  occasionally  at  other  times,  fly  ainpy,  is 
well  known  ;  but  such  is  also  the  case  with  all  our  birds  that 
usually  keep  in  flocks;  witness  the  wild  pigeon  (Cbl6mba 
migratoria)  and  the  robin  (Turdus  migrat6rius),  and  many  of 
our  water  birds.    But  that  our  vultures  are  gr^arious,  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word,  is  a  fact  well  established*     In  most 
cases,  in  the  interior  of  our  state,  as  well  as  in  the  enviroDS  of 
this  city,  considerable  numbers  are  found  in  company,  fifom 
three  or  four  to  forty  or  fifty.     They  hunt  for  their  prey  in 
company ;  they  feed  together  on  the  same  carrion ;  they  per- 
form their  gvrations  in  great  numbers  together,  and  they  roost 
together.     T  have  visited  their  roosting-places ;  a  sight  wdl 
worth  travelling  many  miles  to  observe.    In  some  deep  swamps 
or  occasionally   in   high  ground,    surrounded  by  a  thicket 
of  vines  and  thorny  shrubs,  usually  composed  of  ZizyphuM 
volubilis,  and   several    species    of  Smilax  and  iZiibus,  the 
buzzards  resort  for  years   together  to   spend   their  nights. 
Here,  on  some  dead  tree,  and  frequently  on  several  that  may 
be  standing  near  each  other,  they  are  crowded  so  close  to- 
gether that  one  or  two  hundred  may  be  counted  on  a  tree,  and 
irequently  thirty  or  forty  on  a  single  branch.     The  ground 
and  bushes,  within  a  certain  extent,  are  covered  with  the  ex- 
crements; which,  by  their  acridity,  have  destroyed  the  whole 
undergrowth  of  shrubs  and  plants  and  every  blade  of  grass ; 
so  that  the  surface  presents  an  ap|>earance  of  having*  reoeivad 

veral  thick  coatings  of  whitewash. 
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Secondlyt  whether  our  vultures  subsist  on  fresh  as  well  ns 
pntrid   food? — On   this  head  it   was  unnecessary  to  make 
aperiments ;  it  being  a  subject  with  which  even  the  most 
Guual  observer  amongst  us  is  well  acquainted.     It  is  well 
bxnrn  that  the  roof  ofour  market-house  is  covered  with  these 
birds  early  every  morning,   waiting  for  any  little  scrap  of 
fitth  meat  that  may  be  thrown  to  them  bv  the  butchers.     At 
oor  skiughter-houses,  the  oiTal  is  quickly  devoured  by  our 
vultures,  whilst  it  is  yet  warm  from  the  recent  death  of  the 
iliDghtjered  animal.    I  have  seen  the  V\x\t\iv  Aura  a  hundred 
Biles  in  the  interior  of  this  country,  where  he  may  be  said  to 
jbc  altogether  in  a  state  of  nature,  regaling  himself  on  the  en- 
tmils  ofa  deer,  which  had  been  killed  not  an  hour  before.  Two 
years  ago»  Mr.  H.  Ward,  who  is  now  in  London,  and  who 
in  the  employ  of  the  Philosophical  Society  of  this  city, 
in  the  habit  of  depositing,  at  the  foot  of  my  garden  (in 
the  suburbs  of  Charleston)  the  fresh  carcasses  of  the  birds  he 
liad  skinned,  and  in  the  course  of  half  an  hour  both  species 
(ofTnlture^  particularly  the  Cath^irtes  Aura,  came  and  devoured 
the  whole.    Nay,  we  discovered  that  vultures  fed   on  the 
bodies  of  those  of  their  own  snecies   that  had   been   thus 
exposed.     A  few  days  ago,  a  vulture  that  had  been  killed  by 
some   boys  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  had  fallen  near  the 
place  where  we  were  performing  our  experiments,  attracted, 
on  the  following  morning,  the  sight  of  a  Cathartes  Adra,  which 
commenced  pulling  oiF  its  featliers  and  feeding  upon  it.    This 
brought  down  two  of  the  black  vultures,  who  joined  in  the 
lepost.     In  this  instance,  the  former  chased  away  the  two 
bitter  to  some  distance;  an  unusual  occurrence,  as  the  black 
vnlture  is  the  stronger   bird,  and   generally   keeps  off  the 
other   species.     We  had  the  dead  bird  covered  with  some 
rice  chaff,  where  it  still  remains  undiscovered  by  the  vultures. 
Thirdly,  whether  is  the  vulture  attracted  to  its  food  by  the 
fense  of  smell  or  of  sight  ?  ^  A  number  of  experiments  were 
tried,  to  satisfy  us  on  this  head,  and  all  led  to  the  same  re- 
sult.    A  few  of  these  I  shall  detail. 

1.  A  dead  hare  (Lcpus  timidus),  a  pheasant  (Hiasiunus 
o61chicus), a  kestrel  (Faico  T^innunculusZ^.))  i^om  a  recent  im- 
portation, together  with  a  wheel barrowful  of  offal  from  the 
slaughter-pens,  were  deposited  on  the  ground,  in  a  retired 
atuation  at  the  foot  of  my  garden.  A  frame  was  raised  above 
it,  at  the  distance  of  twelve  inches  from  the  earth.  This  was 
covered  with  brushwood,  allowing  the  air  to  pass  freely 
beneath  it,  so  as  to  convey  the  effluvia  far  and  wide;  and 
although  fifteen  days  have  now  gone  by,  and  the  flesh  has 
become  ofiTensive,  not  a  single  vulture  appears  to  have  per- 
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ceived  it,  though  hundreds  have  passed  over  it,  and  some 
yery  near  it,  in  search  of  their  daily  food.  Although  the 
vultures  did  not  discover  this  dainty  mess,  the  dc^  in  the 
vicinity,  who  appeared  to  have  better  olfactory  nerves,  fre- 
quently visited  the  place,  and  gave  us  much  trouble  in  the 
prosecution  of  our  experifnents. 

2.  I  now  suggested  an  experiment  which  would  enable  us 
to  test  the  enquiry,  whether  the  vulture  could  be^attracted  to 
an  object  by  tne  sight  alone.  A  coarse  painting  on  canvass 
was  made,  representing  a  sheep  skinned  and  cut  open.  This 
proved  very  amusing.  No  sooner  was  this  picture  placed  on 
the  ground,  than  the  vultures  observed  it,  alighted  near, 
walked  over  it,  and  some  of^em  commenced  tugging  at  the 
painting.  They  seemed  much  disappointed  ancT surprised; 
and,  after  having  satisfied  their  curiosity,  flew  away.  Thb 
experiment  was  repeated  more  than  fifty  times,  with  the  same 
result.  Hie  painting  was  then  placed  within  10  ft;  of  the  spot 
where  our  oiM  was  deposited.  They  came,  as  before ;  walked 
around  it,  but  in  no  instance  evinced  the  slightest  symptom 
of  their  having  scented  the  offid  which  was  so  near  them. 

S.  The  most  offensive  portions  of  the  oflal  were  now  placed 
on  the  earth ;  these  were  covered  over  by  a  thin  canvass  doth ; 
on  this  was  strewed  several  small  pieces  of  fi-esh  beef.  The 
vultures  came,  ate  the  flesh  that  was  in  sight,  and,  although 
they  were  standing  upon  a  quantity  beneath  them,  and  thoiuh 
their  bills  were  frequently  within  the  one  eighth  of  an  inch  of  this 
putrid  matter,  they  did  not  discover  it.  We  made  a  small  rent 
in  the  canvass,  and  they  at  once  perceived  the  flesh,  and  began 
to  devour  it.  We  drove  them  away,  replaced  the  canvass 
with  an  entire  piece,  and  again  they  commenced  eating  the 
fresh  pieces  of  flesh  exhibited  to  their  view,  without  disco- 
vering the  hidden  food  they  were  treading  upon. 

4.  The  medical  gentlemen  who  were  present,  now  made  a 
number  of  experiments,  to  attest  the  absurdity  of  a  story^ 
widely  circulated  in  the  United  States  through  the  news- 
papers, that  the  eye  of  a  vulture,  when  perforated,  and  the 
sight  extinguished,  would,  in  a  few  moments,  be  restored,  in 
consequence  of  his  placing  his  head  under  his  wing ;  the 
down  of  which  was  said  to  restore  the  sight.  Hie  eyes  were 
perforated :  I  need  not  add,  that  the  bird  became  blind,  and 
that  it  was  beyond  the  power  of  the  healing  art  to  restore  his 
lost  sight.  His  life  was,  however,  preserved  by  occasionally 
putting  food  in  his  mouth.  In  this  situation,  they  placed  him 
in  a  small  out-house ;  hung  the  flesh  of  the  hare,  that  had 
now  become  offensive,  within  his  reach ;  nay,  they  firequendy 
placed  it  within  an  inch  of  his  nostrils ;  but  the  bird  gave  no 
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eridenoe  of  any  knowledge  that  his  fayourite  food  was  so  near 
him.  This  was  repeated  for  several  days  in  succession,  with 
the  same  results. 

I  did  not  consider  this  last  experiment  as  conclusive  as 
others  did  who  witnessed  it  The  bird  might  not  have  been 
whdly  free  from  the  pain  inflicted  by  the  operation,  nor 
migbt  he  have  been  so  soon  reconciled  to  the  new  situation 
Bto  which  he  had  been  thrown  by  the  loss  of  sight ;  but,  in 
eoonection  with  other  experiments,  it  strengthened  us  in  the 
opinions  we  had  formed. 

After  having  resorted  to  the  means  detailed  above,  to 
mSsfj  myself  of  the  accuracy  of  the  statements  of  Audubon 
m  reganu  the  habits  of  the  turkey  buzzard,  detailed  in  Jame- 
ioa's  Journal  [for  October  and'December,  1826],  I  once  more 
orefully  read  over  his  remarks  on  the  subject ;  and  I  now 
fed  bound  to  declare  that  every  statement  contained  in  that 
eommunication  is  in  accordance  with  my  own  experience, 
after  a  residence  of  twenty  years  in  a  country  where  the  vul- 
tnres  are  more  abundant  than  any  other  birds. 

We  were  not  aware  that  any  other  experiments  could  be 
Blade  to  enable  us  to  arrive  at  more  satisfactory  results,  and, 
n  we  fisared,  if  continued,  they  might  become  offensive  to  the 
neighbours,  we  abandoned  them. 

As  my  humble  name  can  scarcely  be  known  in  Europe,  I 
have  thought  proper  to  obtain  the  signatures  of  some  of  the 
gentlemen  who  aided  me  in,  or  witnessed,  these  experiments ; 
and  I  must  also  add  that  there  was  not  an  individual,  among 
die  crowd  of  persons  who  came  to  judge  for  themselves,  who 
did  not  coincide  with  those  who  have  given  their  names  to 
this  certificate. 

"  We,  the  subscribers,  having  witnessed  several  of  the 
experiments  made  on  the  habits  of  the  vultures  of  Carolina 
(Quhirtes  Aura  and  Cathdrtes  atratus),  commonly  called  the 
turkey  buzzard  and  carrion  crow,  feel  assured  that  these  species 
respectively  are  gregarious ;  the  individuals  of  each  species 
associating  and  teeding  together ;  that  they  devour  fresh  as 
well  as  putrid  food  of  any  kind,  and  that  they  are  guided  to 
their  food  altogether  through  their  sense  of  sight,  and  not 
that  of  smell. 

**  K  F.  Leitner,  Lecturer  on  Botany  and  Nat  Hist. 
B.  B.  Strobel,  M.I).  Martin  Strobel. 

Robert  Henry,  A.M.,  Pres.  Coll.  of  S.  Carolina. 
John  Wagner,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Surgery,  Med. 

Coll.  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina. 
Henry  R.  Frost,  M.D.,   Professor   of  Materia 
Medica,  Coll.  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina." 
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It  now  remains  for  naturalists  to  account  for  the  erran 
which  have,  for  so  many  ages,  existed  with  regard  to  the 
power  of  scent  ascribed  to  our  vultures.    Indeed,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  facts  elicited  from  the  experiments  of  Audubon 
on  our  two  species  of  vulture,  strengthened  by  those  insti- 
tuted on  this  occasion,  may  apply  to  all  the  rest  of  the  genii& 
Without  having  had  many  opportunities  of  observation,  I  am 
inclined  to  doubt  the  extraordinary  powers  of  smell  ascribed 
to  the  condor  of  the  Andes  (C.  Gryphus),  and  it  would  ba 
advisable  to  make  farther  experiments  on  the  vultores  of 
southern  Europe  and  Africa.     Perhaps  it  may  yet  be  dis- 
covered that  all  the  birds  belonging  to  this  genus  are  tlUh 
rsther  indebted  to  the  eye  in  their  search  after  food.  Indeed^ 
am  of  opinion,  that,  while  to  quadrupeds  (particularly  cu^* 
nivorous  ones)  tlie  faculty  of  scent  is  their  peculiar  provinoe^ 
this  organ  is  but  imperfecdy  developed  in  birds.     As  it  doe% 
however,  exist,  although  in  an  inferior  degree^  I  am  not  dii^ 
posed  to  deny  to  birds  the  power  of  smell  altogether ;  nor 
would  I  wish  to  advance  the  opinion  that  the  vulture  does  not 
possess  the  faculty  of  smelling  in  the  slightest  degree,  although 
it  has  not  been  discovered  by  our  experiments.     All  that  I 
contend  for  is,  that  he  is  not  assisted  by  this  faculty  in  pro- 
curing his  food :  that  he  cannot  smell  better,  for  instaiiioe^ 
than  hawks  or  owls,  which,  it  is  known,  are  indebted  to  their 
sight  altogether  in  discovering  their  prey.     If  our  vultures 
had  to  depend  on  their  olfactory  powers  alone  in  procuring 
food,  what  would  become  of  them  in  cold  winters ;  in  Ken- 
tucky, for  instance,  where  they  remain  all  the  year,  and  where 
the  earth  is  bound  up  with  frost  for  months  at  a  time,  and 
where,  consequently,  during  that  period,  putrefaction  does 
not  take  place :  and,  if  they  had  to  depend  alone  on  tainted 
meat  for  food,  how  soon  would  the  whole  race  (at  least,  in  our 
temperate  climates)  die  of  hunger  ? 

How  easily  error  may  be  perpetuated,  from  age  to  age,  we 
may  learn  from  a  thousand  other  visionary  notions,  which  the 
more  careful  observations  of  recent  travellers  and  naturalists 
have  exploded.  At  this  day,  the  belief  is  very  general  in  this, 
country,  that,  immediately  after  a  deer  (C6rvus  virgini^us) 
has  been  killed,  the  vultures,  at  the  distance  of  many  miles, 
are  seen  coming  in  a  direct  line  against  the  wind,  scenting 
the  slaughtered  animal.  This  may  be  accounted  for,  with  a 
little  observation,  upon  rational  principles.  When  a  deer  is 
killed,  the  entrails  are  immediately  taken  out :  these,  or  per- 
haps the  blood  which  covers  the  earth  to  some  distance,  are 
seen  by  some  passing  bird.  He  directly  commences  sailing 
around  the  neighbourhood ;  he  is  observed  by  those  at  a  dis- 
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tiooe;  the  peculiar  motions  of  his  wings,  well  known  to  those 
of  Us  own  species,  communicate  to  them  the  intelligence 
that  something  good  for  them  is  perceived.  These,  hastening 
to  the  place,  give  information  to  those  who  are  still  farther 
cff;  and,  in  the  course  of  an  hour,  a  very  great  number  are 
gnided  to  the  spot.  But  it  will  scarcely  be  argued  that  this 
pest  concourse  of  vultures  has  been  attracted  by  the  effluvia 
of  potrid  flesh,  since  the  animal  has  been  killed  but  an  hour 
bnore* 

I  come  now  to  notice  the  most  important  enquiry,  and  one 
which  has  been  my  principal  inducement  in  taxing  the  pages 
of  [this]  Journal,  and  the  patience  of  [its]  readers,  with  this 
eommunication.  Whether  Audubon  is  the  real  author  of  the 
book  called  OnUtholt^ical  Biographj/,     Probably  this  ques- 
tion is  already  settled  in  Europe ;  as  his  oridnal  manuscripts 
ne  there^  to  which  many  of  his  friends  have  had  access. 
Ihe  S^tember  Number  of  this  Magazine  is  the  latest  that 
has  bera  received  in  this  part  of  America :  perhaps  [the] 
iobaequent  Numbers  may  have  shown  that  this  voice  from 
his  native  land  was  unnecessary  to  establish  a  fact  already 
placed  beyond  the  reach  of  suspicion.   [The  additional  com- 
munications on  the  matter  occur  in  VI.  550.,  VII.  66.2     Be 
thu  as  it  may,    I  am  unwilling  that  the  lukewarmness  or 
the  confidence  of  his  friends  should  deprive  this  enterprising 
ornithologist  of  the  reputation  which  he  has  so  laboriously 
acquired.     No  naturalist  in  this  country  has  ever  bestowed 
10  mnch  of  his  time,  industry,  and  wealth,  or  made  so  many 
lacrifioes  to  a  favourite  pursuit,  as  he  has  done.     To  this  he 
has  devoted  the  most  active  portion  of  his  life ;  to  accomplish 
this,  he  has  traversed  the  whole  of  this  wide-extended  country, 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  very  foot  of  the  Ilocky  Mountains ; 
fipom  the  swamps  of  Florida  and  Louisiana  to  the  snows  of 
Michigan  and  the  rugged  rocks  of  Labrador. 

For  the  last  two  years  and  a  lialt^  I  have  been  intimately 
acquainted  with  Audubon:  he  has  resided  in  my  family  for 
months  in  succession.  From  a  similarity  of  disposition  and 
pursuits,  he  was  my  companion  in  my  rambles  through  the 
woods  and  fields,  and  the  enlivener  of  my  evening  hours. 
During  his  absence,  we  were  constant  correspondents ;  and 
his  letters,  amounting  to  nearly  a  hundred,  are  now  lying 
before  rae.  His  journals  have  been  regularly  submitted  to 
ay  inspection ;  his  notes  and  observations  were  made  in  my 
presence ;  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  second  volume 
of  his  Ortiiikological  Biographic  was  written  under  my  roof. 
I  have  carefully  compared  his  first  volume  with  the  forth- 
coming one ;  and,  from  all  these  opportunities  which  I  liave 
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enjoyed  of  making  a  decision,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  state  that 
Audubon  is  the  author  of  the  book  to  which  his  name  is 
attached ;  and  that  the  second  volume  will  not  fall  short  of 
the  first  in  purity,  vigour,  and  originality  of  s^le ;  and  that 
it  will  contain  the  additional  experience  and  observation  of 
three  of  the  most  active  years  of  his  life. 

Some  details  of  the  habits  and  pursuits  of  this  gentleman 
may  not  be  uninteresting  to  your  readers,  and  will  account  for 
the  manner  in  which  he  has  been  enabled  successfully  to 
carry  on  so  large,  expensive,  and  laborious  a  work  as  that 
which  is  now  in  the  prepress  of  publication. 

He  rises  with  the  earnest  dawn,  and  devotes  the  whole  of 
the  day,  in  intense  industry,  to  his  favourite  pursuit.  The 
specimens  from  which  he  makes  his  drawings  are  all  from 
nature;  carefully  noting  the  colours  of  the  eye,  bill»  and 
legs ;  measuring,  with  great  accuracy,  every  part  of  the  bird. 
Where  differences  exist,  either  in  the  sexes  or  youngs  sevoal 
figures  are  given  on  the  same  plate :  sparing  no  labour  in 
retouching  old  drawings  or  in  making  new  ones,  in  all  cate 
where  he  conceives  there  may  be  a  possibility  of  making  an 
improvement  In  this  way,  he  has  already  succeeded  in 
figuring  nearly  the  whole  of  the  birds  necessary  to  complete 
his  splendid  and  important  work. 

He  keeps  a  journal,  and  regularlv  notes  down  every  thing 
connected  with  natural  history.  This  journal  is  always  kept 
in  English :  a  language  which,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  be 
writes  very  correctly,  when  it  is  taken  into  consideration  that 
he  spent  nearly  the  first  seventeen  years  of  his  life  in  France. 
Besides  this,  he  keeps  separate  journals,  in  which  he  notes 
every  thing  that  he  learns  each  day  on  the  habits  of  every 
bird.  In  all  his  travels,  he  carries  these  journals  with  him; 
and  he  never  suffers  business,  fatigue,  or  pleasure  to  prevent 
him  each  evening  from  noting  down  every  interesting  observ- 
ation. In  this  way,  a  mass  of  information  has  been  accu- 
mulated from  year  to  year.  When  he  sits  down  to  write  the 
history  of  a  bird  (which  is  usually  in  the  evening),  he  first 
reads  over  all  the  memoranda  which  he  has  made  witii 
regard  to  its  habits ;  and  he  is  generally  able  to  write  an  inter- 
esting paper  on  the  subject  in  tne  course  of  the  evening.  At 
some  leisure  moment  this  is  again  reviewed  and  corrected: 
the  scientific  details  he  leaves  to  the  last.  In  America  there 
are  few  private  or  public  libraries  that  can  furnish  a  writer  oo 
ornithology  with  all  the  information  he  is  desirous  of  obtain- 
ing on  this  subject  Mr.  Audubon  does  not  hesiute  about 
consulting  with  other  naturalists  in  regard  to  all  that  may  be 
written  or  known  on  the  birds  of  America.     He  wishes  tc 
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mder  his  work  as  perfect  as  the  experience  and  knowledge 
of  mao,  in  the  present  state  of  his  information,  can  make  it ; 
iDd  he  endeavours  to  obtain  all  the  additional  light  that 
indiistry  or  enquiry  can  shed  on  the  subject.  In  obtaining 
this  kind  of  assistance  from  those  whose  knowledge  of  books 
aiables  them  to  afford  it,  he  does  not  conceive  that  he  is  the 
)m  entitled  to  the  claim  of  the  authorship  of  a  work,  the 
whole  design  of  which  (the  most  important  feature  in  its 
aecntion),  together  with  the  composition,  is  altogether  his 
oim. 

When  Wilson,  the  highly  talented  American  ornithologist, 
fintt  commenced  his  invaluable  work,  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
qsply  to  his  scientific  friends  for  all  the  information  they  were 
ible  to  afford  him.  In  his  letter  to  Bartram,  dated  May  21. 
1604,  found  in  the  36th  page  of  his  Life,  by  his  friend  and 
biographer  Mr.  Ord,  we  find  Wilson  using  the  following 
hmguage :  —  ^*  I  send  you  a  few  more  imitations  of  birds  for 

Stir  opinion,  which  I  value  beyond  that  of  any  body  else. 
ease  to  send  me  the  names  of  the  birds." 
Now,  although  Wilson  received  all  the  aid  which  the 
observations  and  reading  of  his  friend  could  afford  him,  yet 
it  would  be  the  height  of  injustice  to  his  memory  and  his 
well-merited  fame,  to  assert  that  Bartram  was  the  author  of 
his  work.     Let  us  be  as  just  to  Audubon  as  we  arc  to  his 

Cedeoessor,  and  we  shall  not  withhold  from  him  the  merit  of 
ing  the  author  of  his  Omithologicol  Biography. 

If  the  idea  is  entertained  abroad,  that  the  character  and 
•oquirements  of  Mr.  Audubon  are  not  estimated  in  his  native 
knd,  or  that  his  splendid  publication  is  not  appreciated  here, 
it  is  most  certain  that  the  impression  is  altogether  erroneous. 
The  United  States,  although  comparatively  a  new  country, 
and  possessing  but  few  men  of  very  large  fortunes,  duly 
appreciate  tlie  value  of  his  work,  and  tiie  merits  of  the 
iadividaal. 

Since  his  last  return  to  America  he  has  already  received 
lixty-one  subscribers  to  his  work,  with  very  little  exertion 
on  his  part.  It  has  been  added  to  tlie  library  of  Congress, 
ttid  the  legislatures  of  many  of  the  states  have  become  sub- 
scribers. The  government  has  allowed  him  and  his  attend- 
ants the  free  use  of  all  our  public  vessels  in  every  part  of  the 
United  States.  Honours  have  been  conferred  on  him  by  the 
learned  societies  of  our  land,  and  the  attentions  which  have 
been  bestowed  upon  him,  by  the  most  intelligent  men  in  our 
countr}',  are  such  as  have  never  been  conferred  upon  any 
former  naturalist. 

The  additions  already  made  to  American  ornithology  by 
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the  labours  of  Audubon  are  immense :  suffice  it  to  say,  that 
he  has  added  upwards  of  one  hundred  species  not  figured  bj 
Wilson.  Some  of  these  have  been  described  in  the  valuabk 
continuation  of  Wilson's  work  by  Bonaparte.  Still,  with 
these  deductions,  there  will  be  an  immense  number  of  new 
birds  published  in  the  work  of  Audubon,  for  a  knowledge  of 
which  the  public  will  be  solely  indebted  to  his  zeal,  industry, 
and  experience.  Amongst  other  interesting  discoveries  made 
by  him  may  be  noticed  a  new  heron,  and  an  eagle^  thelaraest 
in  the  United  States ;  two  species  of  pigeon,  a  hummmg- 
bird,  and  a  considerable  number  of  the  genera  of  the  Musci- 
capa,  Troglodytes,  Salvia,  and  jFringilla. 

His  services  alone,  in  correcting  the  errors  into  which  his 
predecessors  had  fallen,  from  the  want  of  opportunities  such 
as  he  has  enjoyed,  are  invaluable,  and  will  be  duly  appr^ 
ciated  by  the  lovers  of  natural  history.  It  may  be  intereidng 
to  your  readers  to  notice  a  few  of  these.  In  his  recent  visit 
to  Labrador,  to  which  inhospitable  region  he  was  led-  soldy 
by  his  ardent  zeal  for  the  advancement  of  science,  he  has 
ascertained  that  the  Z>arus  marinus  and  the  IAtum  argenta- 
tbtdes  are  the  same  bird  in  different  stages  of  plumage.  In 
the  Ziii'us  minutus  and  L.  capistratus,  a  similar  fniBti^lr^  had 
occurred.  The  ^Vdea  Pe&lei  of  Bonaparte  proves  to  be  the 
young  of  the  ^  rdea  ruf&cens,  as  ascertained  Iw  Audubon  in 
the  highly  interesting  ornithological  region  ot  florkhi;  the 
figure  of  Wilson  of  the  R611us  crepitans,  given  as  the  adult 
bird,  proves  to  be  that  of  a  new  species  found  in  the  firesh- 
water  marshes  of  our  southern  country,  and  the  F^co  Zag6piit 
is  only  the  immature  bird  of  the  Sancti  Joh4nnis. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  visits  of  Audubon  to  the  breeding* 
places  of  many  other  of  our  rare  birds,  in  the  extreme  noiu 
and  south  of  our  country,  have  enabled  him  to  investigate 
their  habits  more  fully,  and  to  describe  them  more  correetlyy 
than  had  ever  been  done  before. 

If  the  enquiry  be  made,  what  prospect  there  will  be  of  the 
continuation  of  this  work,  in  case  the  author  should  not  live 
to  complete  it,  I  am  happy  to  say  that  its  publication  is  secured 
beyond  the  fear  of  accidents.  The  drawings  of  the  birda 
for  the  whole  work  are  nearly  completed ;  the  materials  for 
their  history  are  collected  and  recorded ;  and  there  exists 
sufficient  acquirement  in  the  members  of  hb  interesting  and 
talented  family  to  carry  on  the  work. 

Let  the  literary  world  but  award  to  Audubon  the  justice 
which  he  merits ;  let  the  public  continue  to  be  indulgent  and 
liberal,  and  this  work  cannot  fail  to  prove  a  very  important 
acquisition  to  the  natural  history  of  America,  nor  to  reflect  the 
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higiiest  credit  on  the  liberality  of  the  British  public,  that  has 
hitberto  so  efficiently  aided  him  in  the  publication  of  it,  nor  to 
estibliih  an  abiding  monument  to  the  fame  of  its  author, 
whilst  it  must  continue  to  be  selected  as  the  chosen  companion 
of  those  who  delight  in  the  contemplation  and  investigation  of 
the  phenomena  of  nature,  in  one  of  the  most  interesting  depart- 
nents  of  her  works. — John  Bachman.  Charleston^  Dec,  31. 
18SS.    [Received  Feb.  7.] 

The  Common  Medwing  is  a  resident  Species  in  the  extreme 

Smih  tf  Scotland  and  in  the  Isles.  (Mr.  Blyth,  in  VL  516.)  — 

I  ihould  feel  obliged  to  Mr.  Blyth  if  lie  would  state  its 

locility,  and  whether  he  has  had  (personal  opportunities  of 

eumining  it  in  its  summer  haunts,  as,  I  believe,  this  bird  has 

hithertD  generally  been  looked  upon  in  the  light  of  a  stranger, 

■erely  paying  us  a  visit  during  the  winter  season.     I  can 

assure  Mr.  Blyth  it  is  not  a  summer  resident  on  the  eastern 

eoast  of  Scotland  or  in  the  Orkney  Islands,  although  Dr. 

Barry  says,  in  his   History  of'  the  Orhieij  Islands^  book  iii. 

p.  816.,  2a  edit.,  ^*  it  may  be  seen  in  Hoy  for  the  most  part  of 

sammefyand  always  in  harvest;  where  it  probably  builds  among 

the  shrubs  in  the  valleys."    At  least,  I  could  not  discover  this 

bird,  during  an  extensive  excursion  through  these  islands  and 

a  great  part  of  the  Highlands  in  the  summer  of  18^  I  ;  my  prin- 

dpel  object  being  that  of  inspecting  the  habits  and  nidification 

of  the  different  birds  that  resort  thither.     The  only  instance 

leoonled  of  the  redwing's  breeding  in  the  British  Islands  is 

in  Montacu;  who  says,  '^  Mr.  Bullock  found  a  nest  in  the 

Island  ot  Harris  in  the   Hebrides."     The  solitary  instance 

here  mentioned  must  invalidate  the  idea  of  those  heard  by 

W.  Li.  {VI.  218.)  being  identical  with  the  redwing,  unless 

their  locality  is  changed  since  Mr.  Bullock's  visit;  or,  otherwise, 

be  must  have  found  their  nests  in  greater  abundance  than  he 

appears  to  have  done. 

1  suspect  that  the  young  of  the  missel  thrush  (Turdus  vis- 
dvorus)  has  very  oilen  been  mistaken  for  the  redwing,  as 
they  congregate  towards  the  end  of  the  summer.  I  saw, 
during  the  month  of  August,  at  least  a  hundred  assembled  to- 
gether, and  at  first  thought  they  were  a  flock  of  fieldfares  or 
redwings ;  but,  on  a  closer  examination,  I  discovered  my  mis- 
take. Tliey  certainly  must  migrate.  The  fact  of  their  mi- 
grating is  mentioned  in  V.  581. 

Montagu  says  further  of  the  redwing,  "  It  is  said  to  breed 
in  Norway  and  Sweden."  Bewick  says  only  the  latter  country. 
Mr.  Hewitson,  who  visited  Norway  last  summer,  did  not  find 
it  there,  although  he  saw  its  congener,  the  fieldfare  ( 7  urdus 
[lil&ris);  and  iu  his  British  Oologj/,  Nos.  xiv.  and  xv.,  says,  <<  it 
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is  the  most  abundant  bird  in  Norway,  and  is  generally  difiiued 
over  that  part  which  we  visited,  brewing  (so  contrary  to  the 
habits  of  other  species  of  the  genus  Turdus  with  which  we 
are  acquainted)  in  society  ;  200  nests  or  more  being  frequently 
within  a  very  small  space."  Possibly  some  of  the  reaoers  or 
correspondents  of  the  Magazine,  who  may  be  personally 
acquainted  with  the  Western  Islands,  will  favour  us  with  a 
more  minute  description  of  the  nest,  eggs,  and  general  habits 
of  the  redwing.  -^  </.  Z>.  Salmon.  Stoke  Ferry^  Norfolk.  [See 
p.  144.] 

TTie  Black  Viper.  (VI.  527., VII.  76.)  —  Mr.  Bree's  remarks 
(in  VII.  76.)  do  not  disincline  me  to  repeat  my  former  assertkniy 
that  I  believe  that  there  is  but  one  species  of  poisonous  reptile 
in  England,  namely,  /^pera  Bhcus.  The  black  viper  is  an 
extreme  variety,  but  every  intermediate  shade  exists. — E.NmIX 
Feb.  1834. 

Criticisms  on  some  Species  of  Insects  published  in  fVoodTs  ^  In- 
dex EntomologicuSj*  and  in  Stephens's  ^^  Illustrations  ofBriiisk 
Entomology."  —  As  the  correction  of  errors  must  be  acceptable 
to  every  impartial  person,  I  point  out  some  which  occur  in 
V^ood's  Index  Entomolcgicus  and  in  Stephens's  lUustratians^ 
British  Entomology^  which  Mr.  V^ood  takes  for  his  guide; 
and  as  there  are  many  figures  which  I  do  not  understand*  I 
shall  be  glad  to  have  them  explained,  to  prevent  my  being  led 
further  astray :  — Wood,  plate  1.  fig.  3.  Is  this  the  true  £u« 
rop6m^?  or  Phil6dic^?  and  on  what  authority  does  it  appear 
as  British?  —  Plate  1.  fig.  4.  Is  this  the  true  Chry86thome? 
and  in  what  does  it  difier  from  El^ctra  (or  Eddsa)  ?  —  Plate  1. 
figs.  8.  10.  12.  Charicl^o,  Metra,  and  sabellicss :  Why  ara 
these  distinct  from  br&ssicse,  rapae,  and  napi? — Plate  S. 
fig.  53.  spini  ?  Is  this  the  true  sp}ni  ?  The  late  Mr.  Ha- 
worth  told  me  he  had  one  from  the  cabinet  of  the  late  Captain 
Lindegret;  but  it  had  no  head.  Mr.  Sparshall  has  a  Theckf 
quite  new,  and  distinct^irom  Mr.  Haworth's. — Plate  2.  fig.  67. 
looks  like  Alexis  (the  common  blue).  Wood  gives  it  as 
Dorylas,  and  67.  (or  69.  ?)  i  ,  and  67.  (or  69.  ?)  ? ,  as  Aldzii; 
but  the  $  is  figured  with  a  border  of  black  spots  in  the 
second  wings,  which  is  not  common  in  Alexis;  68.  Ic«Lriu^  ^ 
and  %  ;  and  70.  E>os,  $  and  %  :  what  is  the  distinction 
between  these  four  ?  —  Plate  2.  fig.  58.  $ ,  and  plate  3.  fig.  58. 
$  :  Hippotho^'.  Mr.  Haworth  told  me  that  they  came  out  of 
an  old  cabinet,  and  were  said  to  have  been  taken  near  Ft- 
versham.  I  had  $  and  %  from  the  late  Mr.  Latham,  whidi 
were  from  Captain  Lindegret's  cabinet;  whence,  probably,  all 
the  supposed  British  specimens  also  came.  —  Plate  2.  fig.  72., 
plate  3.  figs.  73.  and  74.  Agesti^,  Salmaci^  i  and  ; ,  and 
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Artaxences:  Are  these  three  distinct,  as  species ;  or  the  same, 
iriiiiig  from  some  local  or  otlier  cause  ?  —  Plate  4.  figs.  2,  S, 
udi.  inelil6ti,  trifdlii,  and  loti:  are  these  distinct?  Ditto, 
%i  5.  and  6.  filip^ndulae  and  hippocrcpidis :  or  only  slight 
varieties?  Fig.  26.  chrysidif&rmis :  what  is  the  authority  as 
British?  Fig.  SI.  philonthiformis:  Is  it  distinct  from  30. 
Khoeumoniformis ;  and  where,  when,  and  by  whom  was  it 
tikeo,  and  in  whose  cabinet  is  it  ?  —  Mr.  Curtis,  in  his  Gttide 

Sn.  790.  9.,  has  given  .^Ig^ria  stomoxyf6rmis  of  Stephens  as 
e  $  of  his  mutillaeformis,  for  which  he  has  been  ridiculed ; 
Mr,  Stephens  having  subsequently  said  that  the  stomoxyformis 
thidi  he  has  figured  is  a  '*  j ,  with  ciliated  ati/enna*' I  In  my 

Sj  of  Mr.  Stephens's  work,  the  figure  of  stomoxyf&rmis 
ite  11.  fig.  8.)  appears  to  be  a  female,  and  has  not  ciliated 
lotennas;  though  mlicif&rmis  (plate  10.  fig.  3.)  is  a  ^,  with 
*^ ciliated  antenmg  ;**  but  Mr.  Curtis  does  not  refer  to  that. 
It  does  not  appear  that  either  Mr.  Stephens  or  Mr.  Wood 
Ills  figured  the  true  S^sia  stomoxyformis  of  Hub. ;  of  which 
this  (^.  38.)  is  a  copy.     It  has  two 
orange  lines  on   the  thorax;  a  band 
lad  rour  spots  of  the  same  colour  on 
tbe  abdomen ;  which  agrees  with  Ste- 
lihens's  I^atin  description,  as   well   it 
may,  his  being  copied  verbatim  from 
Ochsenheimer,  with  the  omission   of 
the  word  in  parenthesis ;  viz.  "  Alis  (hyalinis)  anticarum  mar- 
ginibiis   fasciaque  nigris;    thoracis  lifieis  duabus  abdominis 
barbati  cingnlo  pwictisque  lateralibus  Jidvis ;  palpis  omnino 
nigris."     But  Mr.  Stephens,  in  his  English  description,  says, 
**  thorax  glossy,  immaculate;  abdomen  with  fourth  segment 
fulvous,  orange,  interrupted  by  a  dusky  black  line  beneath," 
&C.    Whether  this  (Mr.  Stephens's)  is  a  good  species,  I  will 
not  pretend  to  say,  as  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
n  specimen. 

Catocdla  elocdta.  —  Mr.  Stephens  has  remarked  that  "  this 

fine  insect  presents  a  conspicuous  instance  of  the  baneful 

Pictice  of  mixing  foreign  and  indigenous  productions  toge« 

'iier;  particularly  when  undistinguished  by  any  memorandum 

^  laliel ;  as,  in  consequence  of  an  unticketed  specimen  having 

'H^n  detected  in  the  collection  of  the  late  Mr.  Blunt,  this  spe- 

^'^  has  not  only  been  selected  and  figured  as  a  British  ex- 

*^ple  of  the  genus  Catocala,  but  the   error  has  also  been 

'^Osequently  copied  into   I^udon's    Magazine   [I.  272.  fig. 

.  ^6.3;  whereas   the  specimen  in  question,  which  has   thus 

'*^^pn>perly  been  introduced  into  our  Fauna,  was  obtained 
VOL.  VII. —  No.  38.  N 
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^xnxijrom  Oporto  by  its  late  regretted  possessor,  who,  unfor* 
tunately,  was  too  prone  to  admit  dubious  insects  into  his  col- 
lection, and  permitted  the  present,  with  Deilephila  gitliif  and 
some  three  or  four  other  foreign  species,  to  disfigure  his 
cabinet"  {Steph.  vol.  iii.  p.  132.  n.) 

Mr.  Stephens  is,  by  this  assertion,  called  upon  to  prove 
that  Mr.  Blunt's  C.  eloc^ta  came  direct  from  Oporto ;  and 
I  should  be  glad  to  be  at  the  same  time  informed  what  the 
*^  some  three  or  four  other  foreign  species  "  were  that  '*  dis- 
figured his  [Mr.  Blunt's]  cabinet.  As  to  the  foreign  specimen 
of  D.  galii  being  tliere,  that  can  easily  be  explained :  —  ''It 
was  sold  by  Mr,  Stephens  to  the  late  Mr.  Blunt  ^or  a  British 
insect : "  a  baneful  practice,  which  might  mislead  any  one. 
This  specimen  of  D.  galii  is  now  in  Mr.  Curtis's  cabinet  It 
was  set  like  an  English  insect ;  and  formed,  with  two  speci- 
mens of  S^hin JT  ligustri,  the  seventy-third  lot  at  Mr.  Ste{)hens*s 
sale  o{ British  insects  in  1825;  and,  till  it  came  into  Mr.Curtis*s 
possession,  no  notice  was  taken  of  its  being  a  foreign  spe- 
cimen. —  J.  C.  Dale.     Blandjbrd^  Jan.  5.  1834. 

Maldchius  bipunctdtns  Babington,  in  V.  329.  —  Mr.  Ba-^ 
bington  has  described  this  as  new.  He  will  find  a  correct 
figure  of  it  in  Panzer  (pi.  8.  fig.  2.),  as  the  male  of  rufic61Ii8. 
—  J.  C.  Dale. 

On  the  Nomcnclatw^  of  the  Thoracic  Appendages  of  Insects. 
(VI.  495.  noteff  VII.  77,  78.) — Sir,  I  thank  your  corre- 
spondents, Lacon  and  Discipulus,  for  giving  me  an  oppor- 
tunity of  performing  an  act  of  justice  towards  Mr.  Newman. 
You  will  recollect  that  the  note  (VI.  495.  notef)  to  which 
these  critics  allude  (VII.  77»  78.)  was  added  in  the  hurry  of 
correcting  the  press  [It  was  added  in  the  proof  —  J.  D.'\\ 
and,  at  the  moment,  remembering  that  Mr.  Haliday  was  the 
first  English  author  who  had  employed  the  compound  term 
metatarsus,  but  at  the  same  time  thinking  he  had  made  a 
more  extensive  application  of  these  names,  I  considered  that 
Mr.  Newman  had  merely  extended  the  idea,  and  that  it  would 
but  be  doing  common  justice  to  Mr.  Haliday  to  mention  the 
circumstance.  Discipulus,  however,  overlooks  (p.  78.)  the  fact, 
that,  although  the  word  thorax  may  be  found  in  the  lexicon, 
it  also  occupies  a  place  in  the  Latin  dictionary,  and  that  iti 
natural-history  language,  it  is  constantly  used  and  declined 
as  a  Latin  word :  hence  the  terms  medithorax  and  post- 
thorax  are  not  so  worthy  of  the  mark  of  ridicule  which  a 
recent  reviewer  has  thought  proper  to  attach  to  them.  More- 
over, my  observation  upon  the  barbarous  compound  nature  of 
these  names  did  not  (notwithstanding  your  editorial  paren- 
thesis to  the  contrary)  apply  to  the  designation  of  the  thoracic 
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_  bat  to  the  limbs  ottschcd  to  them.  The  remedy  I 
prRmed  woald  have  this  result :  mcdipeilcs  and  postpedes, 
aedkoxe,  postcoxs,  mediremorn,  jmsltibiic,  See.  (Latin 
CDi^xHindi),  would  be  introduced,  instead  of  mesopedes, 
Mtipedea,  mesofcmora,  &c. ;  all  of  which  are  Greek  and 
LaliD  compounds. 

Setting  this  objection  aside,  as  well  ns  that  of  the  primary 
dtrtnlmtion  of  the  thoracic  segments,  it  is  still  undeniable, 
tht  this  system  of  nomenclature,  nithoiigh  attempted  to  be 
qiplied,  is  not  applicable,  as  it  ought  to  be,  to  all  the  thoracic 
ippendages.  If  applied  only  to  the  legs  and  their  various 
piit%  it  IB  good;  but,  when  applied  to  the  wings,  we  have 
AoK  organs  which  are  attached  not  to  the  prothorax,  but 
Id  the  finothorax;  termed  goalee,  not  mrsa.\x;  whilst,  on 
At  other  hand,  were  the  system  to  be  adhered  to  through- 
out we  should  be  under  the  necessity  of  terming  the  anterior 
or  neiotboracic  wings,  middle  wings,  or  mesals. 
I  shall  only  add  that  Mr.  Lacon  lias  again  shown  [in 
77.]  his  critical  abilities,  by  calling  the  metatarsus  of 
iliday  the  last,  instead  of  the  first  or  basal  joint  of  the 
bnos.  I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c.  —  J.  O.  WcstvxxxJ.  T^e  Grove, 
Hammertmilh,  Jan.  14.  1834. 

TV  Persinu  Iris,  the  Odoiir  qf'its  FUrjxrs,  and  the  Idtosi/n- 
auia  therewith  cotmecled.  (VI.  280.)  —  My  brother-in-law, 
Mr.  Mapleton,  tells  me  he  lately  bought  a  root  of  the  Persian 
irii^  and  asked  the  man,  at  the  same  time,  whether  it  smelted 
met?  "  Sir,"  said  he,  "  some  people  cnnnot  smell  it  at  all ; 
bat,  for  my  part,  it  knocks  me  down :  I  cannot  bear  it,  it 
veils  so  strong."  {Extract  from  a  Ijctlcr  Jiotn  the  Rei'. 
W.T.Brett  Ocl.7.  1833.] 

Ofothxrinite  versus  Encrinitc,  (76.)  —  As  Mr.  Conway  has, 
npi7S  to  SO.,  accused  me  of  error  and  misrepresentation,  in 
ttiiag  that  the  pelvis  and  part  of  the  costals  of  the  cyntho- 
ninitc,  figured  in  VI.  £61.,  nave  been  covered  by  the  column, 
I  beg  to  assure  him  that  it  is  nevertheless  true ;  and  that, 
^Ithough  he  asserts  it  to  be  "a  physical  im))ossihiIity,"  yet  it 
'*  ■  real  fact,  as  several  specimens  in  my  cabinet  distmctly 
3i  prove,  one  of  which  (a  frag- 

ment from  the  Derbyshire 
limestone]  is  here  figured. 
{.fg-  St-)  Although  to  Mr. 
Conway  it  may  appear  dif- 
irmiiiniri  'i'^"'*  *"  account  fi>r  the  use 
of  those  ]iliites,  when  so  co- 
vered by  the  <-olumn,  yel  no 
«iudi    diflitiilty   ncrurred    n> 
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Miller,  who  says,  in  a  note,  p.  67.  ol 
scapuix  ^^  Crinoidea,  « it  is  not  unlikely  that 
coftuii.  ^^®  ^^'  joints  forming  the  pelvis  are  so 
much  abbreviated  as  not  to  be  visible  ex- 
ternally." I  also  send  a  figure  (J^.  35.] 
taken  from  another  specimen,  in  which 
the  plates,  which  Mr.  Conway  seems  to  doubt  the  existence  of, 
are  better  developed  than  in  the  specimen  before  mentioned. 
Mr.  Conway  asks,  "  Does  it  not  always  follow,  as  a  mattci 
of  course,  that,  when  the  column  is  enlarged  and  expanded  al 
its  junction  with  the  pelvis,  the  pelvis  is  also  widened  and 
enlarged  in  the  same  proportion,  as  in  the  genus  Apiocrinhet  ?' 
and  then  says,  "  This,  I  think,  cannot  be  denied.**  But,  if  he 
had  examined  the  genus  Platycrinites,  in  which  the  column 
occupies  only  a  small  portion  of  the  centre  of  the  pelvis,  as  in 
the  annexed  figure  {^g.  36.)  (taken  of  the  natural  size  from 

30  one  of  my  specimens),  and 

compared  it  with  the  genus 
Apiocrinltes,  I  feel  confident 
that  he  would  not  have  hie 
zarded  a  speculation  for  whidi 
there  is  so  little  foundation; 
and,  in  my  opinion,  there  is 
much  tlie  same  chance  of  suc- 
cess for  his  speculation  re- 
specting the  gradual  change 
[transition  by  an  intervening 
scries  of  affinities]  of  Eib 
cruutes  into  Cyathocrlnltes ; 
-r.   ..  ^  1 .     uiu  r     ..  ^  .      fi>r  though  I  have  not  seen  the 

a  a  a,  Tlic  three  plates  which  form  the  pelvi«  .        O    .  -  >^      i       •     t 

ofa  I'latyiTiiiUiv    6,  Mark  of  the  column.         SpeCimeU     m     the      ijeOiCgiCBl 

Transaciiom^  yet  in  every  specimen  of  Cyathocrinites  that  has 
come  under  my  observation,  the  plates  of  the  body  are  alike  in 
number  and  |x>sition;  and  the  superior  parts,  arms,  hands,  &C., 
are  invariably  divideil  by  what  Miller  terms  cuneiform  joints; 
whereas,  in  the  Encrinites,  the  only  plate  which  has  this  form 
in  the  scapula,  and  the  only  division  which  takes  place  above 
it  is  by  a  totally  different  process. 

A  little  further  on,  Mr.  Conway  states  that  it  was  because 
he  considered  his  specimen  a  nondescript  that  he  communi- 
cated it  to  this  Magazine;  but  he  most  unaccountably  forgets 
himself.  He  did  not  communicate  it  as  a  nondescript,  hot  as 
the  lily  encn'nite.  He  says  ^VI.  1 25.), —  "  I  had  my  attention 
amply  rewarded  by  being  furnished  with  a  specimen  of  the 
lily  encrinite,  of  which  1  here  send  you  a  drawing,  of  the 
natural  size : "  and  at  the  conclusion  (p.  1 28.),  — **  If  f  am  right 
in  supiK>sing  it  to  be  the  first  discovered  specimen  of  the  lily 
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encrinite,  I  shall  reckon  myself  singularly  fortunate  in  having 
obtained  possession  of  it;"  tlie  only  doubt  expressed  in  the 
letter  beinff,  whether  it  had  been  previously  found  in  England 
or  not  That  it  is  not  what  he  has  there  stated  it  to  be,  and 
what  I  particularly  disputed,  Mr.  Conway  himself  now  ad- 
BiitSy  and  the  only  difference  which  can  yet  be  found  betwixt 
Ins  specimen  and  mine  is,  that  the  one  is  tuberculated  and 
the  cither  smooth ;  but,  when  it  is  stated  that  I  possess  spe- 
dniens  of  the  bodies,  both  plain  and  covered  with  tubercles 
of  mrions  sizes,  yet  exactly  alike  in  every  otiier  respect,  very 
far  indeed  will  refuse  to  concede  that  they  must  rank  together 
tfll  some  Ijetter  distinction  can  be  found,  and  it  is  much  to 
be  regretted  that  a  name  should  have  been  given  to  any  of 
tbem  founded  upon  so  very  variable  a  chnracter. 

Having  freed  myself  from  the  charges  brought  against  nio, 
I  beg  to  conclude  with  informing  Mi%  Conway,  that  it  is  pro- 
bable that  his  curiosity  will  l>e  gratified,  before  the  end  of  the 
jear,  by  the  publication  of  such  of  my  specimens  as  are  of 
nfficient  interest  to  be  included  in  Mr.  Phillips's  intended 
work  on  the  Geology  of  Ike  North  and  West  Ridings  vf  York^ 
AirtM^-^Wm.  Gilbertson.    Presto?!,  Lancashire,  Jan.  ^0.  1834. 
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\N0TiCE  of  a  Species  of  Mouse,  possibly  an  undcscriljcd  one, 
toiicA  has  abounded  in  Inverness-shire  and  lloss-shire.']  — 
In  the  May  and  June  of  1832,  over  a  great  extent  of  moun- 
tainous district,  including  all  the  western  divisions  of  Invcr- 
neas-sliire  and  Ross-shire  (my  enquiries  have  not  extended 
into  Argj'Ie),  the  shepherds  began  to  observe  that  their  dogs 
were  incessantly  killing  mice,  which  they  naturally  concluded 
to  be  what  they  usually  call  field  mice.  They  observed  that 
these  mice  increased  as  the  summer  advanceil ;  and  that  the 

£LSsy  parts  of  the  mountains  were  much  destroyed  by  them,  as 
y  seemedf  like  the  cut- worm,  or  larva  of  the  Y'ipula  graminea 
[?  comicina],  to  prefer  the  blanched  part  of  the  herbage,  among 
the  mosses  and  decayed  matter  of  former  years  ;  so  that  these 
grassy  ports  became  brown.  A  curious  and  very  interesting  fact 
took  place  in  consequence  of,  or  rather  acconi})anied,  this  great 
increase  of  these  mice;  namely,  the  foxes,  early  in  the  summer, 
Bnding  such  a  supply  of  food,  which  they  appear  to  prefer  to 
all  others  *,  ceasecl  from  that  time  to  destroy  any  more  Iambs. 

*  I  have  long  known  thnt  dogs  (and,  I  think,  the  slicphcrd^s  beyond  nil 
otbers)  are  particnlurl^  fond  of  the  Alpuie  mouse ;  and,  althougli  I  have 
lepettecOy  triod,  in  various  (quarters,  to  obtain  specimens,  it  has  liecn  in 
Tiin,  ai  thK  shepherds  tell  nie  that  they  only  discover  thcni  by  their  do^'s> 
vbo  Instantly  swallow  them. 
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But,  some  time  in  the  spring  oF  18339  the  mice  were  observet] 
to  have  retired,  like  the  lemmings  of  Norway ;  and  the  foxes, 
in  want  of  their  accustomed  food,  again  feU  upon  the  sheep 
(the  Iambs  at  first)  with  unwonted  fury. 

Durinff  the  time  that  these  mice  were  most  abundant,  the 
person  who  manages  Mr.  Frazer  of  Eskadale's  sheep-farms, 
a  man  of  rather  superior  acuteness  and  sagacity,  paid  some 
attention  to  tliem.  He  says,  that,  as  near  as  he  could  esti- 
mate,  they  devoured  about  8  bolls  (64  bushels)  of  his  potatoes  | 
and  that  he  dug  out  of  one  hole  no  less  than  seventeen  oi 
them,  of  various  colours,  probably  young  ones.  He  says  that 
^^  their  general  colour  was  brown,  with  a  white  ring  about 
the  neck ;  and  the  tail  likewise  tipped  with  white ;  a  light- 
coloured  stripe  down  the  nose  and  along  the  back."  As  soon 
as  I  heard  of  this  irruption  of  mice,  I  sent  repeated  requests 
for  specimens,  which,  I  suppose,  was  put  off  as  a  thing  that 
could  be  *^  done  any  time ; "  and  now  the  mice  have,  it  seems^ 
departed  from  the  land.  If  any  correspondent  would  inform 
me  if  they  have  seen  or  heard  of  such  a  species  of  mouse,  it 
would  be  very  gratifying  to  me.  I  have  seen  two  or  three 
that  I  never  could  find  any  description  or  resemblance  of  in 
books. — W.  L.     Selkirkshire^  Dec.  20.  1833. 

Has  the  Animal  Le  Lerot  qfCuvier's  "  Eigne  Animal**  been 
observed  in  any  English  Orchard  or  Garden  ?  With  inddentd 
Information  on  the  Importation  of  Apples  Jivm  Jersey  and 
Guernsey  to  the  West  of  England  for  mantfacturing  into  Cider 
in  the  latter  Place.  —  By  a  friend  who  has  resided  several 
years  at  Havre,  I  am  informed  that  great  destruction  of  the 
best  fruit  in  the  gardens  takes  place  by  the  depredations  of 
an  animal  about  the  size  of  a  common  rat,  which  eats  the 
fruit  as  it  becomes  ripe.  The  name  given  to  it  by  the  in- 
habitants in  that  part  of  France  is  le  rat  mulotj  or  the  rat 
field-mouse.  It  resembles  a  squirrel  more  than  a  rat,  the 
end  of  its  tail  being  tufted.  From  the  proximity  of  the 
northern  coast  of  France  to  England,  and  the  great  import* 
ation  of  fruit  in  the  autumn,  it  is  rather  remarkable  that  the 
animal  has  not  been  imported  into  this  country.  I  do  not 
recollect  ever  seeing  any  animals  of  this  kind  in  France  or 
Switzerland,  but  I  understand  they  are  very  numerous.  On 
referring  to  Lc  Regne  Animal  of  Cuvier,  I  find,  among  les 
Rongeurs  [  Animalia  rodentia,  the  gnawing  animals],  an  animal 
named  le  lerot,  which  must  be  the  animal  provincially  called 
rat  mtdot.  It  is  described  ^^  as  rather  smaller  than  the  rat, 
of  a  greyish  brown  colour  above,  and  white  beneath.  The 
eye  is  surrounded  with  black  hair,  which  extends  and  spreads 
to  the  shoulder.  The  tail,  which  is  tufted  only  at  Uie  end,  is 
black ;  but  the  extremity  is  white.     It  is  common  in  French 
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nidenSy  living  in  holes  in  walls,  and  doing  much  injury  tb 
die  espaliers."  Perhaps  some  correspondent  can  inform  us 
whether  the  rai  nudot  has  ever  been  seen  in  English  gardens  or 
ofchardsy  and  can  tell  us  something  more  respecting  it  than 
ny  meaffre  description  does. 

On  a  late  visit  to  Weymouth  I  noticed  the  large  import- 
ation of  apples  from  Jersey  and  Guernsey  :  waggon  loads  in 
sacks  were  frequently  passing  my  apartments.  On  enquiry,  I 
(bond  they  were  sent  inland  to  make  cider.  Can  there  be 
aoy  other  reason  why  the  cider  should  not  be  made  in  Jersey 
and  Guemseyt  and  imported  from  those  islands,  except  the 
difficulty  of  importing  all  kinds  of  liquors,  from  the  caution 
necessary  to  be  observed  in  preventing  smuggling  of  spirits 
and  wine? —  R.  B.     Nop.  2(>.  1833. 

Starlings  and  Boots.  —  In  the  country,  I  have  very  fre- 
quently observed  that  immense  flights  of  starlings  attend  on 
laige  flocks  of  rooks :  when  driven  from  one  field,  they  fly  to 
another,  in  company,  though  not  mingled,  but  each  forming 
a  separate  squadron.  Does  either  species  serve  as  a  guide  to 
any  kind  of  food  acceptable  to  both  ?  or  for  what  purpose  is 
this  strange  association  ?  —  E.  N.  D.     September^  1833. 

[Scolopax  rusticola,  in  '^  Notes  on  the  Starling,  V.  284.,  has 
these  remarks:  —  The  starlings  "  are  oflen  seen  in  company 
with  the  rooks,  and  are  in  the  habit  of  frequenting  pastures 
witli  their  larger  companions.  Their  food,  possibly,  consists 
of  the  same  species  of  worms,  slugs,  grubs,  &c.  They  will 
often  build  under  the  rooks'  nests  in  the  rookery,  and  thus 
appear  something  like  dependants."] 

Has  any  Correspondent  heard  the  Song  of  the  Water  Ouzel  ? 
—  My  attention  was  attracted  to  it  during  a  fishing  excursion 
in  North  Wales,  on  October  8.  1833 ;  and  I  should  describe  it 
as  something  similar  to  the  faint  warbling  of  the  lesser  petty- 
chaps,  but  continued  a  considerable  time  without  cessation, 
as  that  of  the  stare  [starling].  I  was  some  time  in  ascertain- 
ing the  fact,  as  the  bird  was  sitting  under  a  projecting  bank ; 
and,  consequently,  the  song  a))pearcd  to  conic  from  the  water. 
I  never  before  had  an  opportunity  of  hearing  it,  which  I  attri- 
bute to  the  extreme  shyness  of  the  bird. — G.  B.  Oct.  1 8. 1833. 
'  [In  1. 494.,a  correspondent  has  queried  the  name  of  a  strange 
bird  whose  characteristics  he  gives  :  one  of  these  is,  <^  its  cry 
resembled  that  of  the  water  ouzel."] 

Has  a  Gedtrupes  possessed  of  the  Jottawing  Characteristics 
been  previously  described? — Ater;  subtus  rcneo-purpureus ; 
dytris  punctato-striatis ;  singulis  macula  ocellata  aurantiaca 
prope  apicem  inferiorem.  This  insect  has  been  captured  by, 
and  is  now  in  the  {xissession  of,  my  friend  J.  Boiman,  Esq., 
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of  Plymouth ;  in  compliment  to  whom,  I  propose,  if  it  has 
not  been  previously  described,  to  apply  to  it  the  epithet  Ban- 
nan/.  The  only  distinction  which  I  can  find  between  it  and 
G«  stercorarius  is  the  very  striking  appearance  of  two  circular 
spots,  one  on  each  elytron,  not  far  from  the  apex  (Up),  of  a 
cluU  red  or  orange  colour,  with  a  black  spot  in  the  centre; 
the  whole  exactly  resembling,  in  form  and  size,  the  ocelli  on 
the  upper  wings  of  Hippdrchia  Janira,  or  meadow  brown 
butteiily,  but  difiering  in  hue.  It  is  of  about  9  lines  in  length, 
and  of  a  somewhat  brownish  black  above,  and  bronzed  with 
tints  of  copper  and  violet  beneath.  Mr.  Bannan  has  taken, 
in  this  neighbourhood,  two  individuals  perfectly  alike.  The 
s|)ecimen  taken  secondly  has  been  accidentally  destroyed ;  but 
that  taken  first  is  in  the  highest  preservation.  Is  it  an  unde- 
scribcd  species,  or  an  undescribed  variety  only  ?  *-  ^  ^ 
Bromfield.     Plymouth^  July  IS.  1882. 

LaiTkC  of  the  Syt-pfiida.  —  It  is  stated  in  p.  283.  of  Insed 
Tranffarmations^  that  the  maggots  of  this  &mily  attach  tbem« 
selves  to  a  leaf  or  a  plant ;  but  in  p.  5.  it  is  asserted  that  they 
live  in  common  sewers.  Which  of  these  two  statements  is 
the  correct  one  ?  I  incline  to  believe  in  the  latter.  — J.  H.  F. 

[Both  statements  are  correct.  The  larva  of  one  of  the 
S^rphidae  is  found  attached  to  the  leaves  of  the  hop  plant, 
and  destroys,  for  its  food,  great  numbers  of  the  A^phis  humuli, 
which,  in  some  seasons,  commits  most  serious  injury  to  the 
health  and  welfare  of  this  plant,  and  consequently  to  the  crop 
of  hops.  All  this  is  taught  us  by  Rusticus  of  Godalming^  in 
the  Entomological  Magazine,  vol.  i.  p.  2'2S.,  and  the  editor's 
footnote.  Off  a  hop  plant  in  our  garden  we,  in  1833,  bred  one 
or  two  of  this  syrphideous  fly ;  at  least  we  suppose  of  the  very 
same  species :  a  competent  entomologist  has  named  our  spe* 
cimen,  S^rphus  balte&tus. 

Of  the  larva  or  maggot  of  another  of  the  S^rphidae,  the 
Eristalis  (Af6sca)  t^nax,  it  may  safely  be  said,  sewers,  and  the 
filthiest  of  places.  Of  this  larva  and  its  habits  a  pleasing  de- 
scription will  be  found  in  Samouelie's  Entomological  Caoineif 
No.  iL  t.  3.,  where  a  figure  of  the  fly,  and  of  the  cast  skin  of 
its  pupa,  are  given.  **  In  the  larva  state,  when  it  is  called 
'  the  rat^tailed  worm,'  it  breathes  through  a  tail  formed  of  re- 
tractile tubes,  like  a  telescope,  capable  of  being  contracted  or 
extended,  according  to  the  varying  depth  of  the  larva  in  the 
mud  below."     {Entomologia  Editiensis^  p.  35.) 

This  fly  is  an  interesting  creature,  in  autumn,  on  the  blos- 
soms of  ivy,  and  the  Compositse,  as  starworts,  sunflowers,  &c. ; 
and  a  hundred  interesting  facts  on  it,  eligible  for  tlireading 
into  a  hbtory  of  its  habits,  might  be  noted.] 
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Ait.  L  Caialo0ue  of  Works  on  Natural  Histori/f  lately  published^ 
«M  tame  Noitee  o/ those  considered  the  most  interesting  to  British 
Naiuralisis, 

SwjimONf  Wm,^  F.R.S.,  L.S.,  A.C.G. :  Ornithological  Draw- 
inga ;  Fkrt  I.,  The  Birds  of  Brazi!.  8vo,  1 3  plates.  Plain, 
Is.;  coloured,  105.  6d.\  double  plates,  155. 

Mr.  Swainson's  name  stands  so  deservedly  high,  both  as  an 

wnitboloffist  and  an  artist,  that,  in  introducing  this  splendid 

*ork  to  tile  notice  of  our  readers,  we  shall  simply  say  that  we 

f      consider  it  in  eveir  respect  worthy  of  its  author.     Farther 

commendation  we  feel  would  be  superfluous.     Mr.  Swainson 

has,  with  great  judgment,  abandoned  the  expensive  and  cum- 

koas  plan  of  publishing  in  folio  or  quarto,  and  adopted  that 

^  royal  8vo.     He  is  thus  enabled  to  give  plates  at  a  lower 

Etice  than  has  ever  previously  been  done.  The  numbers  are  to 
e  published  c^narterly ;  and  four  of  them,  containing  toge- 
4ier  fifty  exquisitely  drawn  and  beautifully  coloured  plates, 
^re  to  constitute  a  volume,  for  which  the  price  is  21. 2s.  The 
first  series,  of  which  No.  I.  is  before  us,  is  to  contain  the 
Iwds  of  Brazil ;  and  we  are  delighted  to  see  Mr.  Swainson 
thfSM  erecting  a  monument  to  bear  witness  of  his  arduous  and 
pnuseworthy  researches  in  that  interesting  and  beautiful 
country*  We  are  but  stay-at-homes ;  and  we  delight  in  that 
exquisite  art  which  can  thus  bring  the  tropics  in  all  their  gio- 
Tiotts  panoply  of  charms  palpably  and  visibly  before  us,  with- 
^mt  the  slightest  apprehension  from  the  crushing  foUls  of  boa 

constrictors,  or  the  savage  and  insatiable  cruelty  of  jaguars. 

— E. 

fVells^  Rev.  Algernofif  of  Coggeshall,  Essex:  On  Animal 
Instinct:  a  Lecture  delivered  before  the  Mcml)ers  of  the 
Mechanics*  Institute,  Colchester,  on  Monday  Evening, 
Nov.  25.  18.S3,  and  published  bv  their  Request.  Pam- 
phlet, 8vo,  40  pages.  Fenton,  Cofcliester  ;  Longman,  Lon- 
don; 1834. 

This  is  so  succinct  and  excellent  a  treatise  on  the  subject, 
that  an  analysis  of  the  lecture  would  induce  the  necessity  of 
reprinting  much  of  it,  for  which  we  have  not  space.  Every 
naturalist  should  possess  himself  of  a  copy.  The  price  cannot 
be  great.     It  may  be,  that  not  much  that  is  new  is  taught  us  in 
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the  book ;  but  all  we  have  prerioixsly  known  is  Adduced  con- 
nectedly, clearly,  eloquently. 

FrascTf  James  jB.,  Esq.,  author  of  "  Travels  in  Khorasan ;  ** 
^<  A  Tour  through  the  Him&la,"  &c :  An  Historical  and 
Descriptive  Account  of  Persia,  from  the  earliest  Ages  to 
the  present  Time,  &c.  Small  8vo,  472  pages,  with  k 
map,  and  IS  engravings  by  Jackson.  It  forms  vol.  xv.  of 
the  Edinburgh  Cabinet  Library.  £kiinburgh,  Oliver  and 
Bovd,  1884. 

Fourteen  pages,  in  a  chapter  at  the  end,  include  what  is 
communicated  on  the  ^^  natural  history  of  Persia.''  This  is 
of  the  popular  and  general  kind ;  and  altliough  the  writer,  it 
may  be  seen,  has  striven  to  identify  the  objects  spoken  of  with 
the  systematised  spScies  of  naturalists,  this  is  but  partly  done. 
The  information  on  the  geology  of  Persia  is  richer  than  that 
on  its  zoology  and  botany.  That  which  is  told,  is  told  most 
agreeably.  We  would  that  a  similar  style  of  narrative  were 
obvious  in  all  notices  of  objects  of  natural  history. 

S'xainsoti,  Wm.^  F.R.S.,  &c. :  Exotic  Conchology ;  or  Fibres 
and  Descriptions  of  rare,  beautiful,  or  undescribed  Shells. 
Part  I.     4to,  8  plates,  coloured.    105.  6d. 

^^  Many  of  the  most  rare  and  beautiful  species  of  volutes^ 
have  been  figured  by  Swainson  in  the  first  plates  of  his  Exotic 
CoTichology^  with  a  verisimilitude  that  has  never  been  equalled^ 
and  probably  never  will  be  excelled,  by  an  artist.  This 
talent^  combined  with  his  scientific  knowledge  as  a  naturalist, 
must  render  the  above  work  the  most  eminent  of  its  kind.** 
Such  was  the  opinion  of  the  late  lamented  Lamarck,  who^ 
from  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  subject,  was  better  qua- 
lified to  give  an  opinion  on  the  merits  of  a  work  like  this 
than  any  writer  who  has  ever  existed.  Mr.  Swainson  ob- 
serves that  a  few  of  the  early  plates  were  published  some 
years  ago ;  but  unavoidable  accidents  having  injured  the 
remainder,  tlicy  were  withdrawn,  and  nearly  the  whole  have 
since  been  re-executed.  Six  parts,  one  to  be  published  every 
alternate  month,  will  complete  the  work.  Nothing  can  ex- 
ceed the  delicate,  chaste,  and  exquisite  beauty  of  the  figures 
in  the  first  part.  •  Plates  3.  5.  and  8.  are  gems  to  rivet  the 
attention  of  the  most  fastidious  connoisseur ;  and  defy  alike 
rivalry  or  copyism.  There  is  a  subdued  and  quiet  colouring 
in  all  Mr.  Swainson's  works  that  will  plead  for  itself  against 
the  meretricious  glare  and  gaiety  now  so  much  in  vogue.  It 
is  impossible  to  make  Nature  too  beautiful ;  but  it  is  very  easy 
to  make  her  too  gaudy.  —  E. 
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Bulletin  de  la  Soci^t^  Impdriale  .des  Natundistcs  de  Moscou. 
Vol.  IV.,  6  plates ;  VoL  V.,  4  plates.     Moscow,  1832. 

Tbe  papers  which  are  the  more  interesting  to  naturalists  have 
diefbUowing  titles: — Remarks,  by  M.  de  Hedenstrom,  in  fur- 
iher  elucidation  of  some  points  in  his  Fragmens  sur  la  Siheric. 
S&mce  publique  du  25  Dec.  1832,  pour  c6l6brer  la  Vingt- 
dnqai&me  Ann^  de  TExisteuce  litt^raire  de  la  Society.    The 
report  read  at  the  meeting  goes  to  show  the  extent,  usefulness, 
lod  consequent  importance  of  the  Society's  labours  in  the 
S5  years.     Sur  les  Mastodons  et  le  Tetracaulodon.     This  is 
I  collective  essay,  in  which  the  essence  of  wimt  is  known  on 
tiie  osteology,  &c.,  of  7  species  of  Mastodon  is  given,  and  in 
which  the  characteristics  of  a  related  new  genus,  named  by  its 
describer,    Mr.  Godman,  Tetracaulodon  (epithet  mastodon- 
tiiideDm),  found  in  the  state  of  New  York,  U.S.,  are  detailed, 
ind  compared  with  those  of  the  Mastodons.     Of  T.  masto- 
dontoideum  Godman  two  plates,  exhibitive  of  the  structure 
of  its  head  and  teeth,  are  given.    De  nova  generis  Felis  specie. 
Considerations  sur  les  principaux  Organes  des  Insectes,  par 
6.  le  Comte  de  Laveau.     Observationes  in  Plantas  Rossicas 
et  Descriptiones  specierum  novaruni :   auctore  Chr.  Steven. 
Nova  Dipterorum  genera  ofTert  illustratque  Henning  Jensen. 
Catalogus  systematicus  (after  Mcigen's  method)  Dipterorum 
in  Livonia  observatorum,  a  B.  A.  Gimmerthal.     Enumeratio 
Noctuarum  Uralenses  Montes  inter  ct  Wolgam  fluvium  habi- 
taiitium,  auctore  E.  Evcrsmann.     Note  sur  un  Genre  de  Po- 
lypiers  nouveau,  prcsente  sous  le  nom  de  Uhysmotcs  (epithet 
petiolatus),  par  G.  Fischer :  figures  of  the  animal  and  its  poly- 
pidom,  are  added.     Analecta  ad   Faunani  Insectorum  Ros- 
sicam,  auctore  G.  Fischer.     \G  coloured  figures  of  insects 
illustrate  this  essay.  —  In  vol.  v.  Enumeratio  Coleoptcrorum 
Rossiae  meridionalis  obvenicntium,  quo?  annorum  1827 — 1831 
spatio  observavit  I.  Krynicki.     Coloured  figures  of  12  of  the 
species  described  are  added.     Decades  tres  plantarum  nova- 
rum  ChiniB  Boreali  ct  Mongolian  Chincnsi  incolarum,  auctore 
N.  Turczaninow.     A  List  of  the  Butterflies  of  Volhynia  and 
Podolin.     Catalogue  de  quclquos  Lcpidopteres  des  Antilles, 
avec    la    description    de    plusieurs    cspcccs    nouvelles,    par 
M.  Menetrics.    Li  both  volumes  there  are  papers  on  subjects 
of  geology,  and  on  fossils. 

tischa\  Gotihe/fi  de  Waldheini :  Notice  sur  le  Phlocerus, 
Genre  Noveau  d'Orthoptores  de  la  llussic.  8vo,  with  a 
plate.     Moscow,  1833. 

I^docerus  {p/ilaof  to  compress;  /v'/y/5,  a  horn;  compressed 
antenna;)  Menetries/7  Fischer  (M.  Menctries,  known  by  his 
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travels  in  America  and  in  Russia,  and  by  his  entomolcgicail 
researches)  is  an  insect  taken  by  M.  M6n£tri^s,  in  July,  at 
Schadach,  to  the  east  oF  Caucasus,  at  the  height  of  more  than 
9000  ft.,  and  near  to  the  region  of  perpetual  snow.  In 
affinity,  its  place  is  between  the  genera  Podisma  and  Gomph6* 
cerus,  according  to  the  method  of  M.  Audinet-Serville.  Its 
antennae  are  so  compressed  as  to  form  two  lanceolate  leaTes ; 
and  M.  Fischer  would  have  named  it  Phyll6cerus,  but  that 
Dejean  has  previously  used  this  word  as  a  name  to  a  coleop- 
terous genus.  The  external  anatomy  of  the  insect  is  de- 
scribed in  detail.  A  figure  of  the  insect,  and  others  of  its 
parts  magnified,  are  appended. 

JVilsonj  JameSf  F.R.S.  E.M.W.S.,&c.and  Duncan^  Rev.£.  X9 
M.W.S.:  Entomologia  fkiinensis;  or,  a  Description  and 
History  of  the  Insects  found  in  the  Neighbourhood  of 
Edinburgh.  Coleoptera.  8vo,  352  pages,  2  plates.  Black- 
wood, Edinburgh ;  Cadell,  Ix)ndon ;  1834. 

We,  of  the  multitude,  have  been  long  enough,  ay,  iiir  too 
long,  excluded  from  the  pleasure  of  making  ourselves  ac- 
quamted  with  the  names  and  entomological  associations  con* 
nected  with  insects.  How  so  ?  Because  insects  have  been 
named,  described,  and  figured,  partly  in  this  work,  partly 
in  that,  and  partly  in  all  the  rest  of  the  works ;  so  that  only 
those  who  could  buy  or  make  access  to  the  majority  of  those 
which  constitute  the  bibliotheca  entomologica  could  acquaint 
themselves  with  all  the  names  for,  and  descriptions  of,  insects 
which  entomological  naturalists,  from  Aristotle  to  those  of 
1834,  have  invented  and  elaborated.  A  better  state  of  things 
is  now  dawning  upon  us.  The  work  whose  title  is  given 
above  is,  as  far  as  we  know,  the  very  herald  of  it  We  hail 
its  appearance  with  true  pleasure,  and  truly  hope  that  our 
insect-loving  friends  will,  as  ourselves,  ^*  therefore  as  a 
stranger  give  it  welcome  ! "  Not  that  it  addresses  itself  to 
our  regard  on  its  strangerhood  alone,  but,  over  and  above  its 
attractiveness  on  this  ground,  also  on  its  own  (so  we  think) 
most  valid  merits. 

**  A  whole  is  greater  than  a  part ; "  so  the  Coleoptera  of 
the  fklinburgh  neighbourhood  are  not  tantamount  to  the 
Coleoptera  ot  Britain.  No :  but  they,  doubtless,  are  so  in  a 
good  degree,  at  least  in  relation  to  the  families  and  the  genera; 
but  herein,  kind,  fellow  students,  consists,  we  think,  the  value 
of  the  book;  not  in  enabling  us  to  trace  out  and  ascertain  the 
name  of  any  and  every  British  beetle  we  may  meet  with, 
'<  and  there  an  end ; "  but  (and  far   better   is   this   faculty 
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which  it  will  communicate)  in  leading  us,  ns  well  as  to  the 
discrimination  and  cognizance  of  our  native  species,  to  the 
ifjprehension  of  principles  of  universal,  delighting,  enlight- 
ening, empowering  application. 

The  descriptions  of  the  sections,  subsections,  families, 
nera,  and  species  are,  in  a  good  degree,  detailed ;  yet,  we 
mink,  lucid.  Short,  but  pleasing,  notices  of  the  habits  are 
inlCTspersed ;  the  internal  anatomy  of  many  species  is  noticed  ; 
the  derivation  and  literal  meaning  of  many  generic  names  are 
giTen;  the  descriptions  are  all  in  English,  and  have  been 
uerived  from  a  fiimiliar,  a  living  acquaintance  with  the  crea- 
lures  described ;  or,  in  the  case  of  the  rarer  and  very  rare 
q)ecies,  from  a  diligent  and  judicious  reading.  A  very 
pleasing  and  a  truly  useful  introduction  of  59  pages  is  prefixed 
to  the  work. 

Gaitton^  Benj.  Membre  de  plusieurs  Societcs  savantcs: 
Aperfu  d*Histoire  Naturelle,et  Observations  sur  lesLimites 
qui  s^f>arent  le  R^gne  Vegetal  du  Kegne  Animah  8vo, 
S5  pages.     Boulogne,  1833. 

This  is  an  address  read  before  the  Society  of  Agriculture, 
Commerce,  and  of  the  Arts,  of  Boulogne  sur  Mer,  at  its 
meeting  of  Sept.  19.  1832.     The  greater  portion  is  occupied 
with  a  review  of  the  principal  classes  into  which  animals  and 
vegetables  have  been  divided,  written  in  a  rather  declamatory 
styles  and  of  no  further  interest  or  use  than  as  serving  to 
introduce  the  views  of  M.  Gaitlon  respecting  those  sorts  of 
iflgae  which  inhabit  the  debatable  grounds  that  lie  between 
the  two  kingdoms  of  organised  beings.     The  ^1gae  aliudctl 
to  are  composed  of  globular  or  lenticular  granules  lying  loose 
and  disconnected,  or  embedded  in  a  transparent  mucus,  or 
compacted  together  on  a  slimy  membrane,  or  enclosed  within 
capillary  tubes  which  divide  and  branch  away  exactly  after 
die  fashion  of  acknowledged  Conferva;.  They  form  the  fami- 
lies Diatom^ceffi,  Gloiocladene,  jByssoideoc,  and  Oscillat6ria>, 
and  embrace  some  of  the  genera  of  the  Conferveie,  Siph^nese, 
and  l/lvaceoB  of  Dr.  Hooker's  English  Flora,  (vol.  v.)    Now, 
all  of  these,  M.  Gutllon  maintains,  are  animals,  and,  under  the 
viame  of  Nemazoaircs,  ought  to  be  transferred  to  the  animal 
kingdom ;  for  he  has  seen,  and  many  others  have  witnessed 
the  same  phenomena,  the  granules,  both  in  the  separate  and 
combined  state,  move  from  place  to  |)Iace,  as  if  actuated  by 
▼olition ;  he  has  seen  them,  when  stationary,  perform  motions 
to  and  fro  on  some  fixed  point ;  he  has  seen  them  change 
their  form,  dilate,  and  contract ;  and  he  has  seen  a  globule  of 
little  coloured  grains  ejected  from  the  interior,  which,  he  main- 
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tains,  is  their  spawn.  At  first,  it  would  appear,  the  grannies 
of  all  of  them  are  separate  and  free^  and  move  ab^ut  in  a 
very  lively  manner,  but  after  a  time  tbey  approximate  and 
unite  each  after  its  own  nature,  and,  by  their  aggregation  or 
successive  evolution,  produce  forms  so  similar  to  those  of 
confervoid  plants  that  their  real  nature  has  beeo  hidden  ontil 
these  times. 

Of  the  nature  of  these  productions  we  have  now  dben 
three  opinions:  the  first,  that  they  are  vegetable;  the  Wb* 
cond,  that  they  possess  successively  an  animal  and  a  ve< 
getable  existence  (see  our  I.  S05.) ;  and  the  third  is  that 
before  us,  and  which  believes  them  to  be  entirely  animal. 
Were  it  neccssarv  to  choose  between  them,  we  confisss  oor 
partiality  to  the  eldest  born ;  and,  admitting  all  that  has  been 
said  of  the  mobility  and  contractility  of  these  N^mazoaires  as 
true,  we  may  still  hesitate  to  admit  that  they  are  snflBcient  fiir 
tlie  annihilation  of  this  opinion;  the  more  especially  when 
we  remember  the  observations  of  R.  Brown,  which  prove 
that  the  granules  or  corpuscles  of  even  unorganised  matter 
|K>8sess  au  these  apparently  voluntary  motions,  both  loco- 
motive and  rotatory.  But  neither  leisure  nor  space  permit  us 
to  enter  upon  this  discussion,  nor  yet  into  the  question  how 
far  the  observations  made  on  these  granules  support  the  specu- 
lations which  have  been  anew  broached  on  the  doctrine  of 
spontaneous  generation. 

For  information  relative  to  the  so  called  Nemazoaires, 
the  English  reader  may  consult  our  I.  305.,  et  seq. ;  Gre- 
ville's  Flora  Edinetisis^  p.  321. ;  Greville's  Cryj^ogamic  Flora; 
Hooker's  Englisli  Flora  (vol.  v.) ;  Lindley's  Introdtictian  to 
the  Natural  System  of  Botany  (p.  339.) ;  and  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Berkeley's  Minute  Alga^  published  as  a  Supplement  to  the 
English  notany.  —  N. 

Nccs  von  Esenheck^  Th.  Fr.  LucLf  Phil,  ct  Med.  Dre.,  &c. : 
(lenera  Pluntarum  Florae  Germnnicae  Iconibus  et  Descrip- 
tionibus  illustrata.  Fasciculus  ii.  Bonnoe,  Henry  and 
Cohen. 

Of  this  excellent  work  we  have  indicated  the  scope,  in 
noticing  tlie  first  fasciculus,  in  VI.  4>d9.  The  second  fasci- 
culus is  as  good  as  the  first,  and  describes  and  illustrates  the 
characters  of  the  following  genera : — T^pha,  5parganium« 
^corus,  Calla,  ^rura,  Juncus,  Luzula,  Triglochin,  Scbeuch- 
zer/a,  ^eratrum,  Tofield/V?,  5milax,  i?6scus,  ^paragus,  Con- 
vallaria,  /^olygonntum,  Maianthemum  JfV^^,  StretopusilfiVA., 
**»«ri.s,  TSlmus. 
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MngUm^  Charles  C,  M.A.  F.L.S.,  &€.:  Flora  Batho- 
nensis :  or,  A  Catalogue  of  the  Plants  indigenous  to  the 
Vicinity  of  Bath.  8vO|  70  pages.  Collins,  Bath ;  Trem- 
ktt,  Bristol ;  Longman,  London ;  1834. 

It  is  stated,  in  the  preface,  that  the  writer  '^  has  been 
iodnoed  to  submit  it  to  the  public,  in  the  hope  of  rendering 
mne  assistance  to  such  of  the  inhabitants  and  numerous 
viflters  of  our  city  [Bath]  as  take  interest  in  the  delightful 
itudy  of  botany.  It  may  also,  perhaps,  be  serviceable, 
ahhoQgh  in  a  very  slight  degree,  by  contributing  to  our  know- 
ledge of  the  geographical  distribution  of  British  plants.  Some 
ooCioes  of  the  geology  of  the  district  are  then  added.    The 

tts  are  arranged  m  the  natural  orders ;  the  habitat  or 
tats  are  given  under  the  name  of  each  species.  Besides 
the  habitats,  a  few  original  remarks  on  the  habits  and  bota- 
nical characters  of  certain  species  occur  in  the  manunl.  This 
pnctice  we  think  excellent :  it  was  Ilelham's,  in  every  edition 
of  his  Flora  Cantabrigiensis ;  it  has  been  applied  more  amply 
bf  Gerarde  Edwards  Smith,  in  his  Flora  of  South  KetU,  thmi 
by  any  one  else  that  we  know  of. 

Vkmif  Wm^  M.R^CS.,  &c. :  —  A  Catechism  of  Botany ;  or 
Natural  History  of  the  V^etable  Kingdom.  12nio,  76 
pages,  7  woodcuts.    Edinburgh.     9r/.  and  \s. 

It  is  far  better  than  Pinnock's  Catechism  of  Botany^  pub- 
lished some  half  score  years  ago,  but  yet  is  devoid  of  that 
dcaraess  and  simplicity  which  such  a  book  should  have.     It 
Mas  a  man  in  child's  petticoats.    Query,  Is  colloquy  the  fittest 
node  in  which  to  communicate  a  knowledge  of  a  science  ? 
We  should  desire  not  to  have  the  understanding  of  a  child 
wsulted  with  such  questions  as  these :  — "  Are  vegetables 
wnamcntal?"   "  Are  there  many  different  kinds  of  plants  ?'* 
I'  is  true  that  these,  and  such  as  these,  are  followed  by  answers 
P^found   enough  and   eloquent  enough   for   an  adolescent 
''^Uid;  but  such  a  mind  would  not  wish  them,  nor  like  them 
J^ter  because  thev  came,  "  in  such  a  qucstionvAA^  shape." 
^  p.  43.,  a  cut  of  the  banana  tree  or  of  the  plantain  tree, 
*^^8  given  for  one  of  the  cabbage  palm.     The  book,  how- 
^^r,  with  all  its  faults,  if  it  have  more  than  these  we  have  hit 
?Pon,  contains  the  best  and  richest  stock  of  botanical  know- 
^^ge  ever  offered  for  nine-pence. 

^^dl^  Charlesj  Esq.  F.R.S.,  &c. :  l^rinciples  of  Geology; 
Wing  an  Attempt  to  explain  the  fornicr  Changes  of  the 
lirth's  Surface,  by  reference  to  Causrs  now  in  operation. 
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In  3  vols.    Vol.  III.  8vo^  460  pages ;  with  plates  and  cutff. 
1/.     London,  1833. 

^^  In  the  summer  of  1831, 1  made  a  geological  excursion  to 
the  volcanic  district  of  the  Eifel ;  and,  on  my  return,  I 
determined  to  extend  my  work  to  three  volumes,  the  second 
of  which  appeared  in  January,  1832.  The  last  (the  third)* 
volume  has  been  delayed  till  now  by  many  interruptions; 
among  which  I  may  mention  a  tour,  in  the  summer  of  1838t 
up  the  valley  of  the  Rhine,  when  I  examined  the  loess 
(vol.  iii.  p.  151.)9  and  a  visit,  on  my  way  home,  through  Swit- 
zerland, to  the  Valorsine;  where  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
verifying  the  observations  of  M.  Necker  on  the  granite  veins 
and  altered  stratified  rocks  of  that  district."  (Preface,  page 
xviii.) 
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The  Animals  of  the  Class  Mammalia.  —  The  first  Part  of 
a  work  on  these  animals,  by  Henry  Woods,  F.R.S.  A.L.S^ 
is  announced  to  appear  on  the  31st  of  March*  The  work 
will  be  completed  in  thirtv  monthly  parts.  It  is  to  '*  form  a 
complete  concentration  of  all  that  is  at  present  known  of  the 
entire  class  Mammalia,  and  to  include  the  fossil  species*  The 
illustrations  will  exceed  500  in  number." 

Observations  on  the  Structure  of  Recent  and  Fossil  Coni/hw* 
By  Wm.  Nicol,  £^q..  Lecturer  on  Natural  Philosophy,  &c^ 
occur  in  Jameson's  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal  for  Jnn^ 
to  the  extent  of  twenty-one  pages,  and  three  plates,  and  con- 
stitute an  essay  deemed  of  great  merit 

The  late  Mr.  HawortVs  Collection  of  Specimens  of  Itisedt^ 
FisheSf  Crustacea^  Echini^  Asterias^  and  Corallines  remain  un- 
sold. Of  insects  there  are,  it  is  stated,  nearly  14,000  species^ 
British  and  foreign ;  above  35,500  specimens.  The  JSritisb 
specimens  are  distinguished  from  the  foreign  ones  ^*  by  proper 
marks." 

Phillips^ s  Geology  of  the  North  and  West  Ridings  of  Yari' 
shire  is  likely  to  be  published  before  the  end  of  the  present 
year:  see  p.  181. 

A  Magazine  of  Botany  and  Flawaing  Plants^  by  Joseph 
Paxton,  F.L.S.,  has  just  appeared.  It  is  to  be  continued  in 
monthly  numbers,  at  2s.  each.  Coloured  figures  of  plants 
are  to  be  given. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Ait.  I.  On  certain  recent  Meteoric  Phenomena,  Vicissitudes  in  the 
SeuoHMj  prevalent  Disorders,  Sfc.y  contemporaneous,  and  in  sup' 
pued  connection^  with  Volcanic  Emanations*  No.  2.  By  tlie 
Re?.  W.B.  Clarxe,  A.M.  F.G.S.  &c. 

"  Quid  sit,  uncle  sit,  qiiarc  sit quod  ipsum  explorare  et  erucre  sine 

vnivenitatH  inqiiisitione  non  possumus,  cum  ita  cohacrentia,  connexa, 
CQBCttenata  8int."~M.  MiNUTius  Felix,  xvii. 

[<*  Together  let  us  beat  this  ample  field, 
Try  what  the  open,  what  the  covert  3  ield ; 
The  latent  tracts,  the  giddy  hei«;ht.s  explore." 

PoPK**  Essay  on  Man,] 

Hating  already  [in  VI.  289.  to  308.]  developed  the  prin- 
cipil  bearings  of  tins  obscure  topic,  upon  which  I  am  desirous 
of  throwing,  if  possible,  a  ray  oflight,  there  can  be  no  neces- 
^  to  recapitulate  them.  I  shall,  tlierefore,  select  from  an 
wndance  of  facts  in  my  possession  such  as  appear  most 
conducive  to  that  end ;  and,  in  order  to  prevent  the  confusion 
viuch  arises  from  embracing  too  many  points  of  view  at  once 
(tlthough  they  are,  as  the  motto  aptly  states  them  to  be, 

C(>herentia,  conuexa,  concatenata,"  in  away  scarcely  credible 
y  ft  person  who  has  not  entered  on  the  enquiry),  consider,  in 
^i>  and  some  following  papers,  the  heads  of  the  argument 
^'^r  distinct  and  individual  illustrations.  The  present  will 
"•^e  reference  to  the  testimony  afforded  to  my  position  by 

^e  occasional  Increase^  Migrations^  and  Lruptiofis  of  Ani" 

'^'i  Birds,  Insect  Sy  and  Fis/icSy  during  Epochs  of  terrestrial  and 

^^^^pherical  Convulsiofu  — In  p.  1 8 1 .  are  some  observations  on 

^.  ^traordinary  irruption  of  mice  in  Selkirkshire  and  Ross- 

"^ ;  and,  though  W.  L.,  the  author  of  those  observations, 

^ot.  VIL  —  No.  39.  o 
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has  enquired  only  respecting  the  species  of  which  the  mice 
in  question  may  be,  I  adduce  his  statement  on  another  ground. 
He  says  that  the  mice  did  prodigious  damage  over  a  wide 
extent  of  country  in  May  and  June,  1832;  that  their  increase 
was  extraordinary;  and  their  disappearance  sudden,  in  the 
spring  of  1833.  Now,  in  July,  1833,  a  similar  irruption  of 
mice  occurred  in  the  county  of  Gal  way,  in  Ireland,  doing 
similar  damage  to  the  crops  of  grass  and  corn  ;  and,  as  far  as 
I  have  ascertained,  the  circumstances  in  both  cases  are  alike. 
These  irruptions  of  mice  are  not  without  their  parallel  in 
former  years ;  and  every  tourist  along  the  Rhine  must  have 
heard  of  the  famous  Hatto  II.,  archbishop  of  Mentz, 
who,  in  time  of  Jamincy  refusing  to  sell  or  give  corn  to  his 
people,  fled  for  safety  to  a  castle  (der  Mausethurm)  on  the 
river,  where  myriads  of  mice^  pursuing  the  avaricious  prelate, 
devoured  him  alive.  Notwithstanding  the  lucubrations  of 
Leitch  Ritchie,  Esq.*,  we  must  consider  the  tradition  (even  if 
derived,  as  I  believe,  from  a  fact  relating  to  the  natural  his- 
tory of  the  mouse)  properly  defined,  by  Klein  {Rheinreise  von 
Mainz  vis  Koln,  p.  57.  )i  a  "  fantasie,"  and  by  Fischer, 
{Neuestef-  Wegweiser^  p.  99.),  a  "  lacherliche  mouchslegende '* 
(a  ridiculous  monkish  legejid).  Nevertheless,  the  "  Mause- 
thurm" has  its  counterpart  in  Pliny,  if  we  may  trust  that  au- 
thor. "  M.  Varro,"  says  he,  "  autor  est,  k  cuniculis  suffossum  in 
Hispania  oppidum,  a  talpis  in  Thessalia  :  ab  ranis  civitatem 
in  Gallia  pulsam,  ab  locustis  in  Africa :  ex  Gyaro  Cycladum 
insida  incolas  a  muribus ^frgatos^  in  Italia  Amyclas  k  serpen- 
tibus  deletas.  \  {Nat.  Hist.  viii.  29.)  The  same  writer  ob- 
serves elsewhere :  —  "  Supra  cuncta  est  murium  fcetus  :  •  •  .  . 
ex  una  genitos  cxx.  tradiderunt ;  apud  Persas  vero  praegnantes 

et  in  utero  parentis  repertas Itaque  desinit  mirum  esse^ 

unde  vis  tanta  messes  populetur  murium  agrestium:  in  quibus  illud 
quoque  adhuc  latet^  quonam  modo  ilia  midtitudo  repente  occidaL 
Nam  nee  exanimes  reperiuntur,  iieque  extat  qui  murem  hyeme 
in  agio  effbderit.  Plurirai  ita  ad  Troadem  proveniunt:  et 
jam  inde  fugaverunt  incolas.  Praoentus  eorum  siccitatibus  tra^ 
dunt."X  {Nat.  Hist.  x.  65.)    Arnobius,  also,  who  seems  to  have 

*  Heath's  Picturesque  Annual  for  1833,  p.  95.  In  this  work,  the 
**  heroes,"  after  Schreiber,  are  converted  into  "  raU ; "  but  "  bolche 
nitchevo,"  as  the  Russians  say,  **  thaC s  nothing!"  Sec  Lycll's  Ged. 
(vol.  ii.  p.  94.),  on  migration  of  rats. 

f  **  M.  Varro  tells  us  that  a  town  in  Spain  had  been  undennined  by  rab- 
bits ;  another,  in  Thessaly,  by  moles ;  that  the  inhabitants  of  a  city  in 
France  were  driven  from  it  by  frogs ;  and,  by  locusts,  the  people  of  "one 
in  Africa;  that  the  natives  of  Gyarus,  an  island  of  the  Cyclases  group, 
had  been  driven  out  by  vUce  ;  and  Amycla:,  in  Italy,  destroyed  by  serpenta.'* 

t  "  The  prolificness  of  mice  exceeds  every  thing : .  . .  120  young  arc  said 
to  nave  been  brought  forth  by  one;  but,  in  Persia,  even  the  unborn  young 
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hid  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  natural  phenomena  of 
his  times  {end  of  third  century),  has  made  distinct  mention  of 
mice  as  agents  of  destruction,  and  in  connection  with  ter- 
rntrial  convulsions  and  calamities.  Amongst  a  long  cata- 
logue of  hailstorms,  drought,  scarcity,  famine,  pestilence, 
KTolites,  and  earthquakes*,  are  these  words  :  —  ^*  Annalium 
Kripta  percurrite  linguarum  diversitatlbus  scripta,  universas 
dixctb  gentes  saepenumcro  desoiatas  et  viduatas  suis  esse 
coltoribus.  Ab  locustis,  ah  muribttSj  genus  omne  acciditur 
itque  arroditur  frugum.  Historias  itc  per  vestras,  et  ab  istis 
fatibus  instruemini  quoties  prior  cetas  qffecta  et  paupertatis 
•d  miserias  venerit."f  And,  as  if  these  two  allusions  could 
■ot  be  strong  enough,  he  again  introduces  mice :  <<  Si  in  Asia, 
Sfria,  idcirco  mures  et  locustas  effervescere  prodigaliter  J,"  &c. 
(Disp.  contra  Gentes,  i.  §  2.  et  5.) 

I  desire  to  make  no  more  use  of  these  quotations  than  the 
cue  ID  point  allows.  Pliny  speaks  of  the  marvellous  increase 
of  mice,  and  their  sudden  disappearance,  attril)uting  the  for- 
■er  to  droiught ;  and  Arnobius  couples  them  with  the  locusts, 
whose  history,  and  coimection  with  diseases  and  terrestrial 
phenomena,  are  well  known.  Cuvier  (Re^ne  Animaly  1817, 
Ion.  i.  p.  193.)  says  also,  the  Afus  arvalis  Lin.  ^<  quelquefois 
K  multiplie  excessivemoiit,  ct  cause  de  grunds  dcgats."§  The 
^ qudqtir/bis "  [sometimes]  of  Cuvier  is  undefined;  but  Ar- 
■obius  has,  I  think,  indirectly  explained  its  limits. 

The  history  of  the  world  proves  that  there  are  certain 
epochs,  when  all  nature,  animate  and  inanimate,  is  excited  by 
mne  extraordinary  impulse.  The  locust  is  associated  by  all 
writers  with  famine  and  pestilence,  and  with  heat  and  earih- 
qukes.     Locusts  accompanied  the  black  death,   in  1337-B 

knc  been  found  prc(*nant.  It,  tluTcfore,  ceases  to  be  a  wonder,  whence 
■Bcha/wKwr  of  mice  Khoidd  destroy  the  hurvests.  Hcf^urdiiig  which,  it  b 
*tffli  iecrct  how  these  immense  numbers  so  suddenly  disappear;  for  they 
*e  not  found  dead,  neither  is  there  any  person  to  be  nict  with  who,  durini; 
^  wioter,  has  dug  up  a  mouse  in  the  fields.  Munv  have  also  made  their 
JPPeuBnce  in  the  Troad,  and  have  now  driven  the  inhabitants  thence. 
^'Brir  appearance  is  attributiul  to  drought." 

*  "  Pestilcntias  ct  siccitiites,  frugum  inopinni,  /ocfw/ai,  mures"  &c. 
I"  Pestilences,  droughts,  dearth  of  crops,  locusts,  mice,"  &c.] 

t"  Glance  through  the  various  annms,  written  in  different  langunges,  and 
T^  will  learn  that  all  countries  have  frequently  Ihtu  desolated,  and  aban- 
^'^^  bv  their  cultivators.  Hy  locusts,  by  mice,  every  kind  of  produce  is 
P^tacked  and  eaten,  i'ass  through  your  own  hihtories,  and  you  will  be 
''"^*ined  how  the  former  age  hits,  by  these  pests,  lu^en  affected,  and  brought 
****!*  miBcries  of  jKiverty." 
«t  "  If  in  Asia,  or  in  Syria,  mice  and  locusts  have  abounded  prodigiously," 

'  *  The  il/us  arvalis  L.  sometimes  uuiltiplies  excessively,  and  makes 

^^  havoc." 

o  S 
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(Hecker,  p.  31.) ;  the  sweating-sickness,  in  1551  *  ;  the  plague 
of  Barbary,  in  1799-1800  {An.  B£g.)\  and  the  plague  iii 
the  days  of  Ethehed  and  Arthur  (Caius)*  They  are  the 
index  of  disease  in  Africa  and  the  East.  When  they  go  to 
the  north,  the  Arabs  always  anticipate  a  general  moitali^ 
(Jackson's  Marocco),  They  are  always  contemporaneous,  in 
Nubia,  with  the  plague  at  Cairo  (Light's  Travels) ;  and  the 
plague  ceases  when  the  Nile  rises,  which  it  did  not  in  183S* 
In  March,  1833,  locusts  appeared  in  France,  probably 
st higglers  from  a  migratory  horde,  such  as  those  whichi 
A.  D.  593,  852,  1271,  1335-9,  1541-51,  1693,  1732,  1747-a, 
1792-9,  desolated  various  countries  of  Europe,  as  well  as  Asia 
and  Africa.  The  locusts  and  mice  have  not,  however,  alone  dis- 
tinguished 1832  and  1833.  The  mackerel  and  the  mullet,  the 
quail  and  the  toadf,  have  been  already  noticed  [VI.  289. 29 If 
292.]  ;  the  herrings  must  now  be  added,  as  having  appeared^ 
in  1833,  earlier,  and  in  greater  abundance,  than  perhaps  ever 
known.  In  the  summer  of  1833,  a  singular  insect^  there 
before  unknown,  ravaged  the  corn  fields  in  Spain,  and  so 
poisoned  the  wheat,  that  it  could  not  be  eaten.  In  August, 
a  black  worm,  as  voracious  as  the  locust,  appeared  in  Canada, 
devouring  the  grass  and  wheat,  and  destroying  the  labours  of 
the  colonists.  (Quebec  Papers.)  In  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber occurred  a  great  irruption  of  bears  %  about  Paul's  Bay, 
in  Canada,  said  to  be  driven  by  hunger  {Quebec  Papers) ;  and 
at  the  end  of  December,  wild  boars  had  so  much  increased  at 
Finisterre,  in  France,  that  dreadful  ravages  were  committed, 
and  one  animal  actually  entered  the  town  of  Huelgoet.  {Armori" 
coin  de  Brest.)  Livy  tells  us  of  a  ti?o^ which  entered  and  passed 
through  Rome  in  the  year  u.c.  556.  {Hist,  xxxiii.  26.),  during 
a  season  of  thunder-storms.  It  is  probable  that  the  same 
motive  impelled  both  animals,  and  that  the  superstitions  oon- 
nected  with  the  wolf  saved  him  from  being  killed  by  the 
Romans.  We  have,  however,  better  testimonies  to  support 
the  bears,  &c. ;  for,  in  1817,  a  similar  irruption  of  those  ani- 
mals occurred  in  Russia  and  Kamtschatka,  in  such  numbers  as 

*  Dr.  Caius,  quoted  by  Dr.  Babington  in  his  translation  from  Hecker, 
p.  192. 

f  Respecting  the  toad,  whose  early  appearance  in  1633  was  remark* 
able,  I  may  mention  here  that  toads  were  seen  abroad,  in  the  present  year 
(1834),  on  the  18th  of  January;  and  that  a  patriarch  of  his  tribe  came 
out  from  his  seclusion,  in  a  cellar  of  my  present  residence,  on  the  14th  of 
that  month.  Frogs  have  spawned,  and  partridges  have  paired,  occasionally^ 
in  the  end  of  January. 

{  Mr.  Lyell  {GeoL^yol.  ii.  p.  94.)  quotes  Dr.  Richardson  on  the  migration 
of  bears  in  Canada  during  cold  winiers.  —  The  case  here  alluded  to  was 
in  autumn,  and  in  a  hot  season. 
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had  never  been  remembered,  and  it  was  then  attributed  to  wnnt 
offish  in  the  sea  {An.  Reg.\  probably  occasioned  by  some  sub- 
marine convulsion  driving  the  fish  away.  In  1799,  a  black 
anm,  similar  to  the  one  named  above,  destroyed  whole  fon^sts 
in  America,  stripping  the  trees,  so  as  to  leave  them  ns  bare  as 
in  winter.  {An.  Reg.) 

In  1833,  birds  increased  prodigiously,  and,  in  consequence 
of  the  drought,  were  driven  to  desperate  measures.  In  Sep- 
tember the  rooks,  in  Gloucestershire,  took  to  robbing  or- 
dttids.  {Public  Journals.)  A  writer  in  a  London  journal 
ajs,  small  birds  so  much  increased  in  the  vicinity  of  Miir- 
loir,  that  two  whole  crops  of  corn,  besides  beans,  peas, 
md  fruit,  were  devoured  by  them.  {St.  James's  Chronick^ 
Feb.  I.  1834.)  After  the  cessation  of  the  black  death,  '^  mar- 
riages were  almost  without  exception  prolific ;  double  and 
triple  births  were  more  common  than  at  other  times " 
(Hecker,  p.  79.);  and  such  was  the  case  after  the  cholera,  in 
18SS  and  1834,  as  it  is  generally  remarked.  In  February, 
1854^  abundance  of  mackerel,  in  innumerable  shoals,  visited 
the  coasts  of  England,  as  in  IS3f$.* 

In  September,  1 785,  vast  numbers  of  the  JVcst  India  shark 

rared  in  the  British  Channel,  and  many  were  Uiken  by 
Brighton  fishermen.  {An.  Reg.^  1785.)  In  1783,  un- 
onial  numbers  of  voasps  and  aphides  appeared ;  and  thousands 
of  acres  of  turnips  were  destroyed  by  the  sa-jcflij,  ((xilbort 
White,  Nat.  Hist.  Selborue.)  In  1785,  aphides  infested  the 
■ootb  of  England.  {Ibid.)  In  1796,  damage  to  the  amount 
tf  100,000/.  was  done  to  turnips  in  Deviinshirc,  by  the  black 
fjh  (Jardine  on  White,  cpioting  Kirby  and  Spencc.)  In 
1762  and  in  17S2,  myriads  of  yellow  flics  visited  the  coast  of 
Norfolk.  {Phii.Trans.,  1783.)  They  are  described  as  being  seen 
to  be  blown  over  from  the  sea,  and  piled  dead  on  the  shore 
jnlieops.  They  were  parents  oT  a  black  cafikcrwrnm,  which 
Ui  those  years  did  infinite  damago  to  turnips.  They  were  so 
i^QDierous,  that,  in  their  search  for  that  [)lnnt,  they  covered 
">e  roads,  gates,  and  hedges.  So,  at  the  epoch  of  the  black 
j'^h  (1333 — 1359),  "  the  insect  tribe  was  wonderfully  called 
Witolife,  as  if  animated  beings  were  destined  to  complete  the 
^rtruction."  (Ilecker,  p.  41..) 

If  we  go  to  the  Scriptures,  we  find  the  palmerworm,  the 
*^illar,  the  cankerwcnMu,  the  locust,  the  frog,  &c.,  de- 
*^'bed  as    miraculously    increased    at   certain    epochs,   and 

Mr.  Bakewell,  in  u  letter,  alludrs  to  this  f:ut  in  coiijimction  with  the 
j2'^9uakes  at  Chichester,  which  have  occurrcJ  !)L't\vecn  Sept.  JH.*J3  and 
A^*^h,  \HM:  u  very  probable  coniiCLiion.  Three  of  those  earthquakes, 
^^*  of  September,  November,  and  Janiiarv,  were  felt  here. 

o  3 
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often  introduced,  in  intimate  connection  with  convulsions  of 
the  elements,  as  the  agents  of  divine  wrath.*  In  this  respect^ 
the  pagan  as  well  as  the  Jewish  historians  agree ;  for  Pliny, 
speaking  of  the  locust,  says,  "  Deorum  irce  pestis  ea  intel^ 
ligiturJ'  {Nat.  Hist. XI.  ^9.) 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  foregoing  notes  is 
self-evident,  if  we  consider  that  the  years  individually  men- 
tioned were  marked  by  striking  evidences  of  a  disturbed  state 
of  the  earth  and  atmosphere.  Without  farther  reference,  it 
may  suffice  to  say  that  every  one  of  those  years  was  dis- 
tinguished by  earthquakes,  meteors,  or  other  phenomena: 
and,  to  pass  over  1333 — 1348,  the  epoch  of  the  black  death, 
and  1817,  that  of  the  cholera,  we  may  take  1783  as  an  ex- 
ample ;  a  year  marked  by  most  surprising  convulsions*  f 
Indeed,  it  will  be  found  that,  at  all  periods  of  telluric  dis- 
turbance, some  extraordinary  movement  takes  place  in  the 
kingdoms  of  animated  nature ;  and,  whenever  there  is  an  in- 
dication of  the  kind,  it  will  be  discovered  that  the  excitement 
occurred  at  a  time  when  the  atmosphere  has  been  unaccount- 
ably heated,  the  seasons  affected  by  some  extraneous  mo- 
difying cause  of  change,  and  the  volcanic  force  especially 
developed.  On  this  subject,  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt; 
for  it  is  capable  of  positive  demonstration,  if  we  may  believe 
the  testimony  of  undisputed  facts,  as  they  are  registered  in 
the  calendars  of  naturalists.  Take  the  links  where  we  will,  in 
the  chain  of  terrestrial  phenomena,  we  find  them  preserving 
the  character,  the  consistency,  and  the  order  of  a  series, 
which,  examined  in  detail,  or  viewed  in  the  mass,  leads  to 
the  conclusion,  that  each  member  has  the  same  governing 
law,  and  that,  if  followed  up,  each  will  be  found  to  centre  in 
volcanic  agency.  This  position  will,  in  future  observations, 
be  satisfactorily  tested  and  proved:  the  arguments  derived 
from  that  branch  of  the  enquiry  affecting  animal  life  being 
the  first  general  evidence  to  its  truth.  It  is  anticipating  to 
say  more  now,  than  that,  if  the  other  cases  bear  out  the  as- 
sertion, the  irruption  of  the  mice  in  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
the  incursion  of  the  bears  and  cankerworms  in  Canada,  and 
the  movement  amongst  the  boars  of  France,  &c.,  all  point 
out  1833  as  a  peculiar  year;  and  to  what  are  we  to  attribute 
these  so  recent  occurrences,  but  to  some  result  of  that  great 
cause  which  has  shaken  the  earth,  the  sea,  and  the  air,  and 
rendered  the  last  few  months  more  memorable  for  earth - 

*  See,  amongst  other  passages,  1  Kings,  viii.  37. ;  Joel,  L  4. ;  Psalm 
Izxviii.  43 — 48 ;  Exodus,  vii. — x.,  &c. 

t  See,  amongst  other  writers,  Gilbert  White,  part  2.  near  the  end. 
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qnakes,  floods,  meteors,  and  hurricanes,  &c.  than  perhaps 
any  previous  period  on  record,  since  1348  ? 

But  I  pass  on  to  a  few  remarks,  not  actually  connected 
with  the  preceding  ones,  but  arising  from  the  subject;  re- 
senring  the  full  enquiry,  as  to  the  claims  of  1 833,  to  another 
occasion. 

I  have  stated  above,  that  the  want  qf^fishy  to  which  the 
emigration  of  the  bears  in  1817  (that  remarkable  year)  is 
attribated,  was  *^  probably  occasioned  by  some  submarine 
ooDTulsion.''  That  fish  are  frequently  affected  by  the  dis- 
engagement of  some  invisible  mcphitic  vapour,  sometimes  de- 
stroying them,  and  sometimes  driving  them  away  from  their 
natural  haunts,  is  not  difficult  to  be  maintained.  The  British 
Channel  has,  since  1817,  experienced  two  phenomena  which, 
I  believe,  have  never  hitlierto  been  recorded  ;  and,  as  bearing 
on  the  topic  before  us,  and  exactly,  in  some  points,  paralleled 
by  well-attested  facts,  it  may  serve  a  double  purpose  to  state 
the  particulars. 

Alitde  before  Christmas,  1827,  immense  multitudes  offish 

were  found  floating  along  the  coast  of  Sussex  (about  llye 

•nd  Hastings)  in  a  stupijicd  and  helpless  state ;  and,  at  low 

viter,  being  unable  to  get  back  into  the  sea,  were  picked  up 

by  thousands  at  tlie  water's  edge.     They  were  chiefly  conger 

«ls,  many  of  enormous  size,  but  several  were  fish  never  before 

*wi  Ig  theji^hennen.     This  lasted  several  days.     The  period 

u  question  was  preceded  by  a  thick  fog.     The  cause  assigned 

by  the  common  people  was,   "  a  heavy  fall  of  sncnoj  ivith  a 

**tfA  windj  w/u'chf  with  frost  and  starlight  nights,  blinded  the 

fih"  a  /     I  give  these  statements  as  I  received  them  from  my 

''tJiher-in-law,  Mr.  Beaumont  of  Winchelsea,  who  had  them 

^m  Mr.  Tilden,  of  that  place,  who  ate  of  the  fish^  as  did 

^''fidreds  of  persons^  without  any  bad  effect. 

On  making  enquiries,  I  have  found  that,  about  the  end  of  Ja- 
'^Uary,  or  the  beginning  of  February,  1 830,  a  similar  occurrence 
'^k  place  along  the  coasts  of  Dorset  and  Hants;  and,  as  far  as 
^y  informant*  recollects,  dog-fish  were  very  numerous.  They 
J^ere  washed  ashore,  and  collected  in  abundance  as  ftjod,  at 
bourne  Mouth,  and  the  Dunes  at  the  entrance  to  Poole.f 

•  Lieut.W.  B.  Stocker,  R.N.,  late  signal  officer  at  the  flag-head  station, 
'tknith  of  Poolc  harbour. 

•f"  Poole  is  one  of  the  worst  fish-markets  in  the  kingdom  :  there  is 
Ho  dqicndencc  upon  it  for  anything.  A  gossip  story  is  afloat,  which 
Ondeavoiirs  to  account  for  this  barrenness.  I  give  the  current  version. 
It  happened,  a  few  years  ago,  that  niyria<ls  of  very  fine  mackerel  were 
taken  off  the  coast ;  and  so  great  was  the  draught  of  them,  that,  instead 
of  rcali.sing  a  fortune,  the  fishermen  were  obliged  to  let  the  people  carry 
away  as  many  as  they  would.     In  anger,  therefore,  they  cast  back  the  fiiih, 

o  4 
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The  journals  of  the  Philosophical  Society  have  recorded 
an  instance  equally  singular.  In  November,  1775)  afler  ac 
unparalleled  S-ought^  accompanied  by  universal  and  various 
sicknesses  amongst  the  natives,  a  dense  Jog  settled  over  the 
island  of  Sumatra,  the  wind  being  constantly  in  the  south, 
and,  during  its  prevalence,  it  was  observed  that  the  sea  round 
the  island  was  covered  by  innumerable  multitudes  of  dead 
nnd  dying  fish,  of  all  kinds  and  sizes,  the  cat-fish  and  mullet 
being  the  most  frequent  They  were  driven  on  the  beach, 
Jbr  more  than  a  months  by  the  tide,  hi  prodigious  numbers, 
and  voere  eaten  by  the  natives.  Mr.  Marsden,  who  relates 
the  fact,  endeavours  to  account  for  it  by  a  want  of  the  tisud 
supply  of  fresh  water  to  temper  the  salt ;  an  explanation  worth; 
of  the  ichthyophagists  of  Sussex.  Had  the  existence  of  voi- 
canoes  and  the  frequent  occurrence  of  earthquakes  in  the 
island  been  considered,  perhaps  the  mortality  amongst  the 
fish  might  have  been  differently  explained,  by  an  excess  of 
salts  ratner  than  an  excess  of  salt.  We  are  not  without  evi- 
dence to  bear  upon  the  most  probable  solution  of  this  and 
the  two  preceding  statements,  which  agree  with  the  latter  in 
all  particulars  as  to  the^^  which  prevailed,  and  the  harmless 
state  of  the  fish  as  Jbod.  I  will  not  in  this  place  say  more  of 
these  Jogs,  nor  of  the  diseases  and  drought  in  Sumatra  at  the 
time ;  but  simply  put  them  in  countenance  by  a  reference  to 
what  is  related  of  the  year  1348,  when,  according  to  the 
report  of  the  College  of  Physicians  of  Paris^  Jogs  during  28 
days,  in  the  time  of  the  great  mortality ,  covered  Arabia,  India, 
Crete,  Germany,  Turkey,  Greece,  and  Italy,  corrupting  the 
waters  of  the  sea,  so  that  thejish  died,  * 

We  will  come  at  once  to  an  elucidation  of  these  circum- 
stances. Sir  W.  Hamilton,  in  his  account  of  the  great  earth- 
quakes, in  Calabria,  in  1783,  says : — "  A  circumstance  worth 

with  oaths  and  imprecations,  into  the  sea:  and,  ever  since,  the  mackerd 
and  some  others  have  kept  at  a  respcctfiil  distance.  I  have,  in  publislmig 
this  anecdote,  no  desire  to  oflTend  the  Nereids  and  Tritons  of  the  Brown- 
sea  Island  oyster-beds  :  I  quote  it  only  &s  a  possihlc  instance  of  the  pke* 
nomenon  alluded  to  above,  I  may,  however,  safely  state  that  there  wat 
scarcely  ever  a  place,  on  so  many  waters,  where  (except  a  few  harbour  plaice] 
so  few  piscatory  delicacies  were  to  be  met  with.  When  the  eorporadoii 
would  fare  sumptuously,  they  must  reserve  their  banquet  till  the  arrival  oi 
a  Torquay  boat,  which  occasionally,  in  bad  weather,  puts  in  here.  I  saj 
this,  though,  with  all  deference  to  the  myriads  of  salt  cods  and  caplini 
from  Newfoundland,  whose  odorous  presence  proves  Poole  to  be  a  pisci* 
vorous  ''  county."  As  the  corporators  are  fond  of  "  incorporations,"  tbej 
mifht  endeavour  to  put  our  poissonaille  on  good  terms  with  the  authorities] 
and  propose  an  enactment  by  which,  in  future,  the  flat-fish  and  their  ne^ 
bours  may  be  on  dining  terms  with  the  gastronomists. 
•  Vide  Hecker  on  Black  Death,  translated  by  Dr.  Babington,  p.  131. 
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lemarkingy  and  which  was  the  same  on  the  whole  coast  of 
Calabria  that  had  been  most  affected  by  the  earthquakes,  is, 
that  a  small  fish  called  cicinili^  resembling  what  we  call  in 
England  white  bait,  but  of  a  greater  size,  and  xv/iich  nsuallif 
lie  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea^  buried  in  the  sand^  have  been,  ever 
since  the  commencement  of  the  earthquakes,  and  continue 
still  to  be,  taken  near  the  surface,  and  in  such  abundance, 
utohe  the  common  food  q/^  the  poorest  sort  of  people;  whereas, 
hefire  the  earthquakes,  this  ^fish  was  rarey  and  reckoned 
amongst  the  greatest  delicacies.  All^fishy  in  general,  have 
been  taken  in  greater  abundance^  and  with  much  greater  faci- 
lity, in  tliese  parts*,  since  they  have  been  afflicted  with  earth- 
quakes, than  before.  I  constantly  asked  every  fisherman  I 
met  with  on  the  coast  of  Sicily  and  Calabria,  if  this  circum- 
stance was  true;  and  was  as  constantly  answered  in  the 
afErmative,  but  with  such  emphasis,  that  it  must  have  been 
extraordinary*  I  suppose  that  either  the  sand  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sea  may  have  been  heated  by  the  volcanic  fire  under  it, 
or  that  the  continual  tremor  of  the  earth  has  driven  the  fish 
ontof  their  strongholds."  (/V//7.  Trans.y  vol.  Ixxiii.) 

The  same  writer,  describing  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius  (in 
1794),  observes  :  — "  A  few  days  ago,  a  shoal  of  fish,  of  several 
hundred  weight,  having  been  observed  by  some  fishermen, 
At  Resina,  in  great  agitation  at  the  surface  of  the  sea,  near 
some  rocks  of  an  ancient  lava  that  had  run  into  the  sea,  they 
surrounded  them  with  their  nets,  and  took  thein  all  with  ease, 
and  afterwards  discovered  that  they  had  been  stwwed  by  the 
^epkitic  vapour  which  at  that  time  issued  forcibly  from  under- 
''eath  the  ancient  lava  into  the  sea.  .  .  .  The  divers  there 
(near  Portici)  likewise  told  nie,  that,  for  the  space  of  a  mile 
from  that  shore,  since  the  eruption,  they  have  found  all  the 
fish  dead  in  their  shells,  as  they  supposiii,  cither  from  the 
neat  of  the  sand  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  or  from  jwisonoiis 
^pmirr  {Phil.  Trans.y  1795.) 

Mr.  Wright  of  Cilasgow  visited  Graham's  Island  on  the 
^h  Aug.  1831.  He  says,  in  the  account  published  in  the 
Penny  Ma^iazine  (No.  1  iV.  for  Jan.  4.  1S3+,  p.  10.),  that  the 
P^ple  with  him  found,  on  the  south-east  side  of  the  island,  on 
•strip  of  beach,  "  half  dead  and  stnpi/ird,  a  fine  ]iiv^c  pescc- 
Vj^Oj  or  swordfish.  This  they  secured,  and  carried  back 
•ith  them  to  Sciacca,  where  they  fomul  it  weighed  upwards 
rfeolbs.    Knglish.     The   fate  of  the  fish,''   says  Mr.   W., 

niust  have  arisen  from  its  coming  too  near  the  hot  and  coH' 
^^9iinated  xvater,  which  on  all  sides  surrounded  the  island  to 
•  greater  or  less  distance." 

.  *  It  is  forestalling  the  subject,  t)iit  it  is  rii^lit  to  add  here,  that  niu  ron- 
i'^urtt  retpect'mfi  tfte  thrm  of  June  11.  and  12.  163Ii,  were  realised ^  fy  the 
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During  the  great  eruption  of  Lancende^  in  1731,  all  the 
banks  and  shores  of  the  island  were  covered  with  dead  and 
dying Jishj  many  of  kinds  never  before  seen  there,  (Von  Buch ; 
Lyell,  vol.  i.  p.  381.)  The  putrid  vapours  were  so  great  on 
the  28th  October,  that  they  fell  down  condensed  in  drops, 
suffocating  the  cattle,  which  dropped  lifeless  to  the  ground, 
(Lyell,  i.  881.)  The  eruptions  of  Iceland  have  very  frequently 
slain  the  fish.  (See  Henderson  and  others.) 

We  may  presume,  from  these  effects,  that  the  phenomena 
in  Sumatra  in  1776,  and  in  1827  and  1880  in  the  British 
Channel,  originated  in  some  disengagement  of  mephitic  vapour; 
and  though  in  neither  case  was  an  earthquake  felt,  still  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  earthquakes  then  and  there  occurred: 
and,  if  it  were  not  out  of  place  now,  I  could  adduce  reasons 
(which  will  be  stated  hereafter)  for  concluding  that  the  Bri- 
tish seas  experienced  some  submarine  convulsion  in  August 
and  October,  1838.  As,  however,  the  object  of  this  paper  is 
to  discuss  the  evidence  from  animated  nature,  we  shall  merely 
conclude  it  \^ith  observing,  that,  according  to  the  presumptive 
proof  before  us,  the  want  of  fish  in  the  Kamtschatkan  seas  was 
occasioned  by  a  disengagement  of  terrestrial  heat ;  and,  if  so^ 
that  the  irruption  of  bears  in  Canada,  considering  the  con- 
ditions of  the  year  1833,  was  occasioned  by  a  similar  object 
and  cause. 

Whatever  be  decided,  it  is,  I  think,  clearly  established  tba^ 
this  head  of  my  argument  is  founded  on  sufficient  evidence : 
and  thus,  for  the  present,  I  quit  the  subject,  which  will  be 
resumed  in  subsequent  Numbers.  W.  B.  Clarke. 

Stanley  Green,  near  Poole,  Dorset,  March  4.  1834. 


Art.  II.  Facts  and  Considerations  on  the  Natural  History  anil 
Political  Impropriation  of  the  Salmon  Fish.  By  T.  G.,  ef 
Clitheroe,  Lancashire. 

Sir, 

Introductorily  to  the  remarks,  corresponding  to  this  title, 
which  I  have  to  communicate,  I  would  give  a  description  of 
fish   of  the  genus  Salnio,  which  we  have  in  the  Ribble :  it 
may  enable  some  of  your  readers  to  comprehend  more  readily 
what  is  said  afterwards. 

We  have,  first,  the  salmon,  which,  in  the  Ribble,  varies  in 


appearance  of  GrahamU  Island,  at  that  date,  for  the  second  time,  at  the  sur- 
face of  the  sea,  the  steam  and  smoke  rising  furiously.  (See  Mag.  Nat. 
Hist,,  VI.  307.  [and  IV.  545—550.]) 
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weight  from  5  lbs.  to  30  lbs.     We  never  see  the  fresh  fish 
here  before   May,  and  then  very  rarely :    a   few   come   in 
Jonei  July,  and  August,  if  there  are  high  floods  in  the  river ; 
and  in  about  the  latter  end  of  September  they  become  tolerably 
abundant  (the  fisheries  near  the  moudi  of  the  river  have  then 
ceased  for  the  season),  and  the  salmon  run  very  freely  up  the 
riter  from  that  time  to  the  middle  or  end  of  December.    They 
begin  to  spawn  at  the  latter  end  of  October ;  but  the  greater 
part  of  those  that  spawn  here,  do  so  in  December  (I  believe 
nearer  the  source  of  the  river  they  are  earlier) ;  but  many  fish 
are  seen  on  the  spawning  beds  in  January,  and  I  have  even 
aeen  a  pair  so  late  as  March ;  but  this  last  is  a  very  rare 
occurrence.     Some  of  the  male  kippers  (kelts)  come  down  in 
December  and  January,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  females 
'remain  in  the  river  until  April,  and  they  are  occasionally  seen, 
Wding  with  shoals  of  smelts,  in  May.     In  this  state  they 
'•^iU  take  a  worm  very  greedily,  and  are,  many  of  them,  caught 
^ith  the  ily  in  the  deeps ;  but  they  are  unfit  to  eat,  the  flesh 
beinff  white,  loose,  and  insipid,  although  they  have  lost  the 
l^  clingy  appearance  which  they  had  when  about  to  spawn, 
^od  are  almost  as  bright  as  the  fresh  flsh  :  their  large  heads 
^nd  lank  bodies,  however,  render  it  sufficiently  easy  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  flsh  which  are  only  ascending  the  river, 
even  if  the  latter  were  plentiful  at  this  season ;  but  this  is,  un- 
fortunately, not  the  case. 

Secondly,  We  have  the  viort.     I  am  not  sure  whether  this 
fish  is  what  is  called  the  grilse  in  Scotland,  or  whether  it  is 
the  sea  trout  of  that  country.     It  is  a  handsome  flsh,  weighing 
from  1^  lb.  to  3 lbs.     We  first  see  the  morts  in  June,  and  from 
that  time  to  the  end  of  September  they  are  plentiful,  in  favour- 
able seasons,  in  the  Hodder  (a  tributary  stream  of  the  Ribble), 
although  they  are  never  numerous  in  the  Kibble  above  the 
mouth  of  that  river.     It  is  the  opinion  of  the  flshermen  here 
that  this  is  a  distinct  species.      My  own  opinion  is  that  it 
is  a  young  salmon ;  and  yet,  if  I  were  called  upon  to  give 
reasons  for  thinking  so,  I  could  not  offer  any  very  conclusive 
ones :  tlie  best  I  have  is,  that  there  is  no  perceptible  difler- 
ence  in  the  fry  when  going  down  to  the  sea.     It  may  be  said, 
"  How  do  you  know  that  one  of  the  three  or  four  varieties  of 
smelts,  which  you  describe  farther  on,  is  not  the  fry  of  the 
mort?"  To  this  objection,  if  made,  I  say,  that  these  varieties 
exist  in  the  Wharie,  where,  owing  either  to  natural  or  to 
artificial   causes,  there  is  never   either  a  mort  or  a  sprod 
(whitling?)  seen. 

Thirdly,   We  have  the  sprody  which  is,   I  believe,  syno- 
nymous with  the  wliitling,  whiting,  or  berling  of  Scotland. 
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It  is  a  beautiful  fish,  of  6  oz.  or  8  oz.  in  weight,  and  has  more 
of  the  appearance  of  the  salmon  than  the  mort  has.  It  seldom 
ascends  the  river  before  July,  and,  like  the  mort,  is  far  more 
abundant  in  the  Hodder  than  in  the  Ribble.  This  fish  some- 
times rises  pretty  freely  at  the  fly,  and,  when  it  does  so,  makes 
a  very  handsome  addition  to  the  angler's  basket ;  but  at  other 
times  it  is  shy  and  difficult  to  hook.  It  disappears,  in  a  great 
measure,  about  September. 

Fourthly,  We  have  the  pink,  or  par,  which  is  found  of  two 
or  three  sizes  in  the  Ribble :  the  largest  are  all  males,  and, 
in  October,  the  milt  in  them  is  large.  They  are  small  fishes ; 
varying  in  weight  from  1  oz.  to  3  oz.  each  ;  and,  as  it  is  well 
remarked  by  the  author  of  that  delightful  book,  fVild  Sports 
of  the  Westj  they  have  very  much  the  appearance  of  hybrids 
between  the  salmon  and  the  trout.  They  rise,  very  freely,  at 
the  fly  and  maggot,  from  July  to  October,  and  afford  good 
sport  to  the  angler  who  is  satisfied  with  catching  small  fish. 
I  trust  I  shall  be  able,  in  the  following  pages,  to  give  some 
information  respecting  this  fish,  which  will  assist  in  dispelling 
the  mystery  in  which  its  natural  history  has  been  enveloped. 

I  will  now  mention  a  few  of  the  opinions  respecting  the 
various  species  of  salmon,  and  also  my  own,  where  they  are 
at  variance  with  the  generally  received  ones,  and  give  the 
facts  and  reasonings  which  have  induced  me  to  form  those 
opinions ;  and  I  shall  be  very  glad,  if  I  be  in  error  on  any  of 
these  points,  if  some  one  of  your  readers,  better  acquainted 
with  the  subject  than  I  am,  will  take  the  trouble  to  set  me 
right. 

It  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  many,  indeed  of  most,  per- 
sons, that  the  salmon  spawns  from  November  to  February, 
and  that  the  young  fry,  or  smelts,  go  down  to  the  sea  in  the 
April  or  May  following.  My  own  opinion  is,  that  they  stay 
in  the  rivers  very  much  longer.  The  grilse  is,  by  many,  be- 
lieved to  be  a  distinct  species,  whilst  others  stoutly  maintain 
that  it  is  a  young  salmon. 

The  testimony  of  the  witnesses  from  the  Severn,  the  Wye, 
the  Lee  (near  Cork),  and  the  Ness  (see  the  evidence  given 
before  the  Select  Committees  of  the  House  of  Commons  in 
1824  and  1825),  would  lead  one  to  suppose  that  the  fish  were 
in  the  best  season  from  November  to  March ;  whilst  the  evi- 
dence of  the  witnesses  from  the  other  parts  of  the  kingdom 
goes  to  prove  that  this  is  the  very  worst  period  for  catching 
lem.  One  maintains  that  each  river  has  its  own  variety  of 
fish,  which  can  be  distinguished  from  the  fish  of  any  other 
river ;  another  contends  that  there  is  no  such  diflerence :  a 
third  states  that  stake  nets  are  exceedingly  injurious  to  the 
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breed  of  the  fish  ;  and  a  fourth  attests  that  stake  nets  only  catch 
the  fish  when  they  are  in  the  best  season,  that  neither  kelts 
nor  fiy  are  taken  in  them,  and  that,  if  they  were  prohibited, 
it  would  only  be  preserving  the  fish  for  the  grampuses  and 
seals:  in  short,  the  evidence,  both  regarding  their  habits  and 
the  best  modes  of  catching  them,  having  in  view  the  pre- 
servation and  increase  of  the  breed,  is  so  completely  contra- 
dictory as  to  leave  a  doubt  in  the  minds  of  every  one  who  reads 
it,  and  has  no  other  means  of  forming  an  opinion.     I  will 
endeavour  to  show,  in  some  instances,  which  of  these  testi- 
monies are  correct,  and  it  will  be  for  your  readers  to  judge 
k>w  far  I  succeed ;  and  I  hope  they  will  be  so  obliging  as  to 
correct  any  errors  I  may  fall  into. 

1st,  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  fry  of  salmon  are  much  older, 
^hen  they  leave  the  rivers,  than  seems  to  be  generally  sup- 
posed, and  that  the  growth  of  this  fish  is  by  no  means  so  rapid 
^  it  is  considered  to  be  by  those  who  have  written  on  the 
Subject.     For  several  years  previous  to  1816,  the  salmon  were 
Onable  to  ascend  into  the  upper  parts  of  the  river  Wharfe, 
being  prevented  either  by  the  high  weirs  in  the  lower  parts. 
Or  by  some  other  cause;  and,  of  course,  there  were  no  smelts 
or  par :  but  in  that  year,  either  the  incessant  rains  of  that 
summer,  or  rumours  of  the  formation  of  an  association  for  the 
protection  of  fish,  or  some  other  unknown  cause,  enabled 
some  salmon  to  ascend  the  river  30  or  40  miles,   and  to 
spawn  there.      In  the  next  spring  (1817),  there  were  no 
smelts,  but  about  September  they  began  to  rise  at  the  very 
small  flies  which  the  anglers  in  that  river  make  use  of:  they 
were  then  a  little  larger  than  minnows.     In  the  spring  of 
18I8»  there  were  blue  smelts,  or  what  are  generally  known 
as  salmon  fry,  which  went  down  to  the  sea  in  the  May  of  that 
year :  but  tliese  were  only  part  of  the  brood,  the  females  only ; 
the  males  remaining  all  that  summer,  being,  at  the  period 
when  the  females  went  down,  very  much  smaller  than  they, 
and  what  are  called,  in  the  Wharfe,  grey  smelts,  and  pinks 
or  par  elsewhere.     I  have  shown  that  there  were  two  migra- 
tions from  the  spawn  of  1816 :  but  this  was  not  all ;  there  still 
remained  a  few  smelts  through  the  summer  of  1819,  which  by 
that  time  were  from  4  oz.  to  6  oz.  in  weight,  and  are  known 
by  the  anglers  there  as  brambling  smelts :  the  blue  marks  on 
their  sides  are  very  distinct,  and  the  fish  a  perfect  smelt,  ex- 
cept that  it  is  considerably  larger.    It  is  quite  difierent  from  the 
whitling,  or  sprod,  which  is  not  known  in  the  Wharfe,  at 
least  not  in  the  upper  parts  of  that  river,  whilst  the  brambling 
is  never  seen  in  the  Kibble.     The  brambling  is  a  beautiful 
fish,  and  it  rises  very  freely  both  at  the  May  fly  and  the  arti- 
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ficial  fly  through  the  summer ;  it  is  also  occasionally  caught 
by  anglers  with  the  worm,  on  the  salmon  spawning-beds,  in  the 
autumn,  with  the  milt  perfectly  developed,  and  in  a  fluid  state. 
Although  this  fish  is  not  found  in  the  Kibble  (as  far  as  my 
observation  and  enquiries  have  gone),  I  believe  that  it  is 
found  in  the  Tweed  (and  perhaps  also  in  other  rivers  running 
into  the  German  Ocean) ;  for  a  letter,  addressed  to  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy, who  was  chairman  of  the  Select  Committee  appointed  to 
investigate  this  subject,  by  a  Mr.  George  Houy,  states  that 
the  smelts  are  sometimes  found  there  10  in.  long,  which  he 
attributes  to  their  not  being  able  to  get  down  at  the  proper 
period,  for  want  of  a  flood  in  the  river ;  but  I  know  that  in 
the  Ribble  smelts  will  go  down  to  the  sea  witliout  tliere  being 
a  flood  at  all,  if  that  flood  does  not  come  within  ten  days  or  a 
fortnight  of  the  time  at  which  they  usually  descend  to  the  sea. 
I  also  know  that  bramblings  are  found  in  the  Wharfe  in 
years  when  there  has  been  no  deficiency  in  that  respect ;  yet 
why  they  should  be  common  in  that  river,  when  they  are 
never  met  with  in  the  Ribble,  which  has  ten  times  as  many 
salmon  and  smelts  in  it,  I  am  unable  to  comprehend. 

//  is  my  opinion  that  the  eggs  of  the  salmon  are  not  hatched 
before  March  or  April.  Two  anglers,  who  were,  in  April, 
wading  in  the  river  Wharfe,  came  upon  a  spawning-bed, 
which  they  had  the  curiosity  to  examine :  they  found  a  num- 
ber of  eggs,  in  which  they  could  see  the  young  fry  already 
alive,  and  one  of  them  took  these  eggs  home  with  him.  By 
regularly  and  frequently  supplying  tiiem  with  fresh  water,  be 
succeeded  in  hatching  them,  and  kept  some  of  the  young 
flshes  alive  for  some  time;  but  they  died  in  consequence  oi 
neglect,  and  were,  even  then,  very  diminutive. 

The  opinion  generally  received  in  Scotland  seems  to  be^ 
if  I  may  judge  from  the  evidence  given  before  the  House  ol 
Commons,  that  smelts  go  down  to  the  sea  in  the  spring  after 
they  are  spawned,  and  that  they  return,  in  the  summer  and 
autumn  of  the  same  year,  as  grilse.  When  they  return,  axid 
what  size  they  are  of  on  their  first  visit,  I  have  hitherto  been 
unable  to  ascertain ;  but  I  think  I  have  succeeded  in  proving 
that  they  do  not  go  to  the  sea  so  soon  as  is  generally  lyelieved, 
nor  do  any  of  the  witnesses  give  their  reasons  for  thinking 
that  they  do.  I  should  very  much  like  to  learn  what  evidence 
they  have  to  ofler  in  behalf  of  this  opinion,  I  remember  see- 
ing an  article  in  the  Scotsman  (perhaps  about  12  months  ago), 
in  which  it  was  stated  that  Dr.  Knox  had  made  some  im- 
portant discoveries  in  the  natural  history  of  the  salmon  and 
herring,  both  in  their  food  and  propagation ;  and,  if  I  recollect 
aright,  it  stated  that  he  had  ascertained  that  the  eggs  remained 
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levenl  months  in  the  grave],  and  that  then,  in  a  few  days  or 
weeks  after,  they  [the  fishes  hatched  from  them]  were  so 
much  grown  as  to  go  down  to  the  sea ;  but  none  of  the  data 
wLicb  enabled  him  to  arrive  at  this  conclusion  were  given,  and 
lince  then  I  have  heard  nothing  about  the  matter.  As  it  is 
so  long  since  I  read  this  article,  I  may  have  quoted  it  incor- 
rectly, but  I  believe  that  its  substance  was  what  I  have  stated. 
The  only  conclusive  evidence  I  can  find  about  the  hatching 
of  salmon  fry  is  that  of  Mr.  Geo.  Hogarth  {Secofid  Pari.  Rep. 

t92.),  and  his  account  agrees  with  my  own.  He  states  that 
took  the  salmon  spawn  from  the  spawning  beds,  and,  by 
keeping  it  frequently  supplied  with  fresh  water,  he  succeeded 
in  hatcning  some  of  the  eggs  (he  gives  drawings  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  fry,  in  three  or  four  different  stages,  from  tlie 
egg  to  the  age  of  eight  days,  see  Appendix  to  Second  Pari. 
Rep.) ;  that  the  young  fry,  by  keeping  diem  well  supplied  with 
firesh  water,  were  very  lively  and  vigorous  for  three  weeks, 
but  that  they,  after  this  time,  appeared  to  grow  languid  and 
uneasy,  and,  as  they  would  eat  nothing,  they  died  when  1  in. 
long.  Unfortunately,  he  does  not  state  at  what  period  of  the 
year  they  were  hatched  ;  but  if  this  were  in  March  or  April, 
which  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt,  it  is  sufficient  to  prove  that 
they  would  not  reach  the  size  which  smelts  are  when  they 
leave  the  rivers  for  the  sea ;  for,  supposing  him  to  have  hatched 
them  in  the  last  week  in  March,  and  that  they  lived  a  month, 
this  would  bring  us  to  the  time  when  they  are  about  to  mi- 
gratet  at  which  time  they  average  more  than  6  in.  long,  many 
of  them  are  8  in.;  and  at  this  period  they  are  fond  of  feeding 
upon  worms,  flies,  maggots,  and  caddis-worms,  as  is  known 
to  every  schoolboy  living  on  the  bank  of  a  river  frequented 
by  salmon. 

It  is  also  my  opinion  that  neiiha-  salmon  nor  trout  spawn 
every  year ;  for  salmon  ascend  the  rivers  as  early  ns  January, 
in  the  highest  condition,  with  roe  in  them  no  bigger  than 
mustard  seed  :  these  could  not  have  spawned  that  season,  as 
the  kelts  (particularly  the  females)  do  not  return  to  the  sea 
ontil  March  or  April*,  and  at  that  time  diey  are  in  very  bad 
condition,  and  do  not  appear  to  have  a  particle  of  spawn  in 
them ;  and,  in  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Mackenzie  {Second  Pari. 
Bep,9  p.  21.),  we  have  an  account  of  a  grilse  kelt,  which  was 
Gftuglit,  and  marked,  in  March,  1823,  and  which  was  again 
caught  as  a  salmon,  on  its  return  to  the  river,  in  March,  1824. 
In  Uiis  case,  the  fish  had  evidently  required  a  residence  of 

•  111  the  cviclencf  of  Mr.  Geo.  ll(>«:iirth  it  is  stated,  that  he  saw  upwards 
of  90  kclt  fish  in  the  mill  Icud  uf  Gnindhohi),  on  the  Don,  on  the  Gth  of 
May. 
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12  months  in  the  sea  before  it  was  in  a  condition  to  visit  the 
river  a  second  ,.time ;  and,  in  the  Whai*fe,  it  is  the  constant 
practice  of  the  anglers  to  catch  trout  through  the  winter,  with 
very  minute  roe  in  them,  and  in  high  season,  with  the  worm 
and  salmon  roe,  and  also  with  night  lines.  In  fact,  one  of  the 
fishermen  has  frequently  remarked  to  me,  that  he  occasion- 
ally caught  dishes  of  trout  with  the  fly  in  January,  in  finer 
season  than  he  has  found  them  in  April ;  which  he  accounted 
for  by  saying  that  the  spawned  fish  (kelts)  of  that  season  had 
not  begun  to  rise  freely  at  the  fly  at  the  former  periods,  but 
that  they  had  at  the  latter,  so  that  his  pannier  contained  as 
many  keits  as  fresh  fish.  Another  reason  has  just  occurred 
to  me :  it  is,  that,  in  January,  the  spawned  fish  will  still  be  in 
the  small  brooks  in  which  they  are  so  fond  of  breeding,  and 
of  course,  the  bulk  of  the  fish  remaining  in  the  river  at  that 
period  would  be  fish  in  good  season. 

As  it  is  some  years  since  I  acquired  part  of  this  inform- 
ation, I  have  felt  afraid  of  giving  it  incorrectly;  and  I  have^ 
therefore,  addressed  a  letter  to  a  friend  living  on  the  banks  of 
the  Wharfe,  requesting  him  to  send  me  all  the  information 
in  his  possession  on  this  subject,  as  well  that  derived  from  his 
own  observation  as  that  collected  from  others.  He  has,  and 
since  the  above  was  written,  sent  me  the  following  reply: — 

"  I  have  seen  R (one  of  the  best  anglers  and  fly-makers 

between  Cornwall  and  Caithness),  and  have  had  some  con- 
versation with  him  on  the  subject  of  salmon,  &c.  He  is  of 
opinion  that  the  spawn  of  the  salmon  remains  five  months  in 
the  gravel  before  hatching.    He  examined  the  spawn  in  April, 

and  found  the  young  fry  alive  in  the  egg;  and  I m  (another 

angler)  took  some  home,  and  kept  one  of  the  smelts  two  or 

three  months.    I  have  subsequently  seen  I m,  and  he  has 

given  me  the  same  account.  All  the  fishermen  here  are  of 
opinion  that  the  female  smelts  remain  one  year,  and  the  males 
two  years,  before  they  go  down  to  the  sea.  The  bramblings 
are  supposed  to  be  smelts  which  remain  a  year  longer  thin 
the  usual  time ;  they  are  few  in  number,  and  are  taken  gene- 
rally with  the  May  fly.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  above 
opinions  are  correct ;  for  we  have  now  three  distinct  sizes  of 
smelts  in  the  river  (exclusive  of  the  bramblings),  the  largest 
of  which  are  nearly  4oz.  in  weight,  and  are  all  males,  as  they 
contain  milt  in  October  and  November.  The  next  are  the 
females  of  the  present  year :  I  have  had  one  since  the  receipt 
of  your  letter,  which  weighed  i  oz.,  and  measured  5  in.  in 
length  (this  was  a  real  blue  smelt).  The  third  are  the  males 
of  the  same  age,  and  are  much  smaller :  these  are  occasion- 
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ally  taken  with  the  worniy  and  will  rise  at  the  fly  all  the  next 
lainmer. 

**  We  were  for  several  years  (but  I  do  not  recollect  the 
dites) entirely  without  salmon,  and,  of  course,  without  smelts; 
and  we  invariably  found  that  the  smelts  made  their  appear- 
ance the  year  after  the  salmon,  but  were  very  small  till  the 
Kcmd  year,  when  we  had  what  we  call  blue  smelts,  which 
disappeared  in  May  or  June ;  and  what  you  call  pinks,  which 
Kmained  till  the  following  year ;  and  brambling  smelts,  which 
Rmained  another  year.  The  fishermen  here  are  also  of 
opinion,  that  neither  salmon  nor  trout  spawns  every  year. 
R  says  that  one  day  lately"  (the  letter  is  dated  Dec.  IS.) 
**  he  caught  seven  trouts,  six  of  which  were  in  good  season, 
and  he  brought  me  two  the  other  day,  one  of  which  contained 
ne^  and  the  other  was  in  excellent  condition." 

My  friend  states,  in  a  subsequent  communication,  that  one 
of  the  fishermen  had  told  him  that  he  had  caught  the  male 
smelts  (par)  more  abundantly  on  the  salmon  spawning-beds 
than  elsewhere ;  and  my  friend  adds  that  the  opinion  there 
u^  that,  if  a  female  salmon  gets  up,  even  if  no  male  accom- 
panies her,  yet  her  eggs  are  fecundated  by  the  male  smelts  ; 
*Qd  they  allege,  in  support  of  this  opinion,  that  a  female  got 
up  one  season,  and  spawned,  and,  though  no  male  was  seen 
<^  her,  her  eggs  were  prolific.     I  mention  this,  although  I 
^prebend  that  it  is  evidence  which  the  unbelievers  will  con- 
sider inadmissible ;  for,  though  no  male  was  seen,  still  there 
>tiay  have  been  one ;  or,  admitting  that  one  did  spawn  without 
being  accompanied  by  a  male,  yet  another,  which  contrived  to 
bring  her  mate  along  with  her,  may  have  spawned  in  the  same 
(dace  the  same  season :  yet,  notwithstanding  its  liability  to 
tbete  objections,  I  have  no  doubt  myself  that,  if  a  female 
were  to  come  alone,  her  eggs  would  be  impregnated  by  tl)e 
\mr.     It  is  an  excellent  maxim  that  nature  makes  no  useless 
provisions ;  yet,  if  we  admit  that  par  are  young  salmon,  for 
what  purpose  is  the  milt,  if  not  tormpregnate  salmon  roe  ?  and, 
if  we  deny  this  to  be  the  fact,  wc  must  endeavour  to  show  that 
there  are  female  par;  but  in  all  my  examinations  I  have  never 
been  able  to  meet  with  one  that  contained  roe. 

TTuit  the  Grilse  are  Salmon  is  proved,  I  think,  sufficiently, 
fay  the  evidence  given  l)efore  the  House  of  Commons.  Mr. 
Wm.  Stephen  states  {Second  llrp.^  p.  52.)  that  he  has  known 
grilse  kept  in  a  saltwater  pond  until  they  had  become  salmon, 
and  that  fry  that  had  been  marked  came  back  that  year  as 
grilse,  and  the  year  afler  as  salmon ;  and  Mr.  George  Ho- 
garth states  that  he  has  as  often  seen  a  salmon  and  a  grilse 
working  together  on  the  spawning  beds,  as  two  salmon  or 
Vol.  VIl.— No.  39.  p 
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two  grilse;  and  Mr.  Mackenzie  states  (p.  21.)  that  he,  in 
March,  1823,  marked  a  grilse  kelt  with  brass  wire,  and 
caught  it  again,  in  March,  1824,  a  salmon  of  7  lb.  weight. 
The  testimony  of  the  witnesses  from  the  Ness,  the  Severn, 
the  Lee,  and  some  other  rivers,  is  too  positive,  and  too  well 
supi^rted,  to  admit  of  any  doubt  as  to  the  excellent  season 
[condition]  of  many  of  the  fish  ascending  those  rivers  in 
November,  December,  and  January ;  a  period  when  they  are 
out  of  season,  and  full  of  spawn,  generally,  and  even  when 
many  fish  are  caught  in  those  rivers  in  the  same  unseason- 
able condition.  The  fact,  that  there  are  many  fish  in  fine 
season  in  those  months,  may  be,  I  think,  accounted  for,  if  we 
admit  that  salmon  only  spawn  every  other  year,  which  I  have, 
I  think,  shown  to  be  very  probable ;  but  what  it  is  that  in- 
duces those  fish  to  ascend  rivers  so  many  months  before  the 
spawning  season  I  cannot  explain.  Probably  there  may  be 
some  quality  in  the  water  of  these  rivers,  all  the  year,  which  is 
congenial  to  the  habits  of  the  fish,  while  the  same  quality 
may  only  be  found  during  part  of  the  year  in  others.  It  is 
certain  that  the  quality  of  the  water  in  rivers  generally  varies 
very  much  with  the  season  :  thus,  the  water  of  the  Ribble  is, 
after  a  fiood,  in  summer,  always  of  a  dark  brown  colour, 
being  so  coloured  by  the  peat  moss  over  which  it  passes; 
while  in  winter  no  such  tinge  can  be  observed ;  and  there 
may  be  other  differences,  with  which  we  are  unacquainted. 
However,  whether  this  is  the  true  reason  or  not,  it  certainly 
cannot  be  that  the  fish  which  spawn  in  October  are  impelled 
by  their  desire  to  propagate  their  species  to  ascend  the  rivers 
the  January  before ;  and  if  this  long  residence  in  fresh  water 
were  necessary  for  the  proper  developement  of  the  ova 
in  one  river,  we  might  suppose  it  would  be  necessary  in  all ; 
yet  this  is  not  tlie  case;  as  the  red  fish,  which  ascend  the 
rivers  in  November  and  December,  have,  at  that  time,  the 
spawn  nearly  ready  for  exclusion. 

On  one  point,  about  which  there  is  great  difference  of 
opinion,  namely,  whether  the  fish  which  are  bred  in  a  river 
generally  resort  to  it,  and  whether  each  river  has  its  own 
variety  of  fish,  I  am  not  a  competent  judge,  as  I  am  ac- 
quainted with  too  few  rivers  to  pretend  to  decide.  I  may, 
however,  just  remark  that  the  Hodder,  though  it  is  a  much 
smaller  river  than  the  Ribble,  is  always  much  better  stocked 
with  salmon,  morts,  sprods,  smelts,  and  par,  than  is  the  latter 
river ;  which  I  attribute  to  the  fact  that  more  fish  spawn  In 
the  Hodder,  as  it  runs  for  many  miles  through  the  Forest  of 
Bowland  (the  property  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleugh)  and  other 
large  estates,  and  the  fish  are  much  better  protected  there 
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than  in  the  Ribble,  where,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  the 
properties  are  very  much  divided,  and  few  people  think  it 
voith  their  while  to  trouble  themselves  on  the  subject. 

Dr.  Fleming,  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Kennedy  [Appendix  to 
Ike  First  Rep.f  1825),  seems  to  doubt  that  salmon  enter  rivers 
far  any  other  purpose  than  that  of  propagation :  but,  lest  I 
ihoald  misrepresent  his  opinions,  I  will  quote  what  he  has  said 
on  the  subject :  —  **  In  the  evidence  taken  before  the  Select 
Ccmiinittee,  during  the  last  session  of  parliament,  and  appear- 
ing in  the  Report,  there  are  several  statements,  of  a  somewhat 
imposing  kind,  which,  as  they  appear  to  me  to  be  erroneous 
indapt  to  mislead,  I  shall  here  take  the  liberty  of  opposing 
them."     He   then   enumerates    several    opinions    ex|)ressed 
beibre  the  Select  Committee ;  one  of  which  is,  '^  that  salmon 
enter  and  leave  rivers  for  other  purposes  than  those  con- 
nected with  spawning."     (See  the  evidence  of  Messrs.  Little, 
Hailklay,  anil  Johnstone.) 

**  1st.  Tliat  they  enter  rivers  to  rid  themselves  of  sea  lice 
(Monuculiis  piscinus).  2dly,  that  they  forsake  rivers  to  save 
themselves  from  being  exhausted  by  residence  in  fresh  water, 
ind  from  having  their  gills  devoured  by  a  maggot  (Lerna^'^a 
■Imonea).  The  whole  natural  history  of  the  salmon  contra- 
dicts this  hypothesis."  Another  of  these  ^'  errors  "  is,  ^^  that 
'it  is  asserted  {Rep.f  1824',  p.  145.)  that  salmon  always 
Rtnm  to  the  same  river.'  This  is  not  probable,  when  we 
tonsUer  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed  during 
their  residence  in  the  sea."  On  the  first  of  these  opinions  I 
un  not  a  competent  judge ;  but  I  think  that  the  fact,  that 
nlnum  enter  rivers  nine  or  ten  months  before  they  are  ready 
toipawn,  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  show  that  there  are  other 
nasons  for  their  entering  rivers  than  those  connected  with 
propagation.  With  respect  to  the  second,  I  believe  that, 
tiler  salmon  have  once  entered  rivers,  at  least  when  they 
hare  ascended  into  the  upper  parts  of  them,  they  never 
oftr  to  descend  again  until  they  have  spawned.  On  the 
third  opinion,  I  would  remark,  that  although  I  do  not  think 
that  salmon  aivays  come  to  the  same  river  in  which  they 
^vere  bred,  yet  I  think  that  they  will  do  so  if  they  can :  and  I 
diink  that  the  fact  which  I  have  mentioned,  of  the  Hodder  (a 
mailer  and  a  tributary  stream  of  the  Kibble)  containing 
■any  more  salmon,  as  well  as  more  morts  and  sprods,  coun- 
tOnces  this  supposition :  for  why  should  the  larger  number 
of  fiih  ascend  the  smaller  river,  except  for  such  a  reason  ? 

lam  of  opinion  that  Salmon  do  7iot  grow  so  Jast  in  the  Sea 
^ii  generally  supposed.     It  is  here  generally  believed  that 

^  smelts  which  go  down  in  the  spring  come  up  again  in 

p  2 
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the  August  and  September  following,  5  lb.  or  6  lb.  in  weight ;' 
and  George  Little,  Esq.,  in  his  evidence,  states  this  as  his 
opinion ;  but  he  does  not  give  any  other  reason  for  it  than 
this,  that  the  grilse  that  ascend  the  rivers  in  June,  weigh 
l^lb.  to  2  lb.,  and  that  those  which  come  in  Septembcsr 
weigh  5  lb.  or  6  lb.  But  opposed  to  this  supposition  is  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Mackenzie,  before  referred  to  {Second  ParL 
Rep,i  p.  21.),  who  states  that  he  caught,  in  March,  a  grilse 
kelt  which  weighed  3^  lb. ;  that  he  marked  it  with  a  brass 
wire,  and  let  it  go;  and  that,  in  the  March  following,  he 
caught  it  again,  a  salmon  of  7  lb.  weight.  Now,  a  fish 
which  weighed  3|  lb.  as  a  kelt,  would  weigh  5  lb.  or  6  lb. 
when  in  high  condition  the  summer  before ;  and  if  this 
were  so,  which,  I  believe,  all  persons  who  are  acquainted 
with  salmon  will  admit,  this  fish  would  appear  to  have  gained- 
only  1  lb.  or  2  lb.  in  fifteen  or  eighteen  months.  Besides,  if 
salmon  grow  as  fast  as  is  stated  and  believed  by  many 
persons,  the  breeds  of  different  years  would  vary  very 
much  in  weight ;  whereas  it  is  known  to  every  body  that  we 
have  them  of  all  sizes,  from  5  lb.  to  i-Olb. ;  and  it  is  very 
contrary  to  analogy  to  suppose  that  a  fish,  which  is  two  or 
three  years  in  arriving  at  the  weight  of  as  many  ounceSf 
should,  in  two  or  three  months,  acquire  as  many  pounds. 

There  are,  however,  two  or  three  things,  about  which  all 
persons  agree  in  opinion.  One  of  these  is^  that  the  breed  of 
salmtm  is  decreasing  every  year^  and  that  the  great  cause  of 
this  decrease  is  the  want  of  protection,  and  a  consequent  de- 
struction, of  the  fish  in  the  spawning  season.  The  complaint 
on  this  head  is  universal ;  from  north  to  south,  from  the  Shan- 
non to  the  Tweed,  the  cry  is.  Protect  the  breeding  fish,  or  we 
shall  veiy  soon  have  none  to  protect :  and  yet,  although  the 
destruction  of  the  fish  in  the  spawning  season,  and  the  de- 
struction of  the  fry  in  the  spring,  are  the  chief  reasons  for  this 
alarming  falling  off,  yet  no  one  seems  able  to  devise  a  remedy. 
The  fact  is,  no  one  seems  inclined  to  make  the  necessanf 
sacrifices  for  so  desirable  an  object ;  and,  without  these  sacri- 
fices, it  would  be  absurd  to  expect  the  fish  to  become  plen- 
tiful ;  and,  instead  of  furnishing  an  abundant  supply  of  cheap 
and  wholesome  food  to  all  classes,  which  they  certainly  would 
do  if  the  fisheries  were  properly  regulated,  they  will  become 
either  wholly  extinct,  or  so  rare  as  to  be  only  found  at  the 
tables  of  the  wealthy.  James  Gillies,  in  his  evidence,  states, 
that  his  brother  had,  in  one  night,  killed  in  the  Tweed,  Jumr 
hundred  salmon  at  one  landifig-place^  in  close  time ;  and  all  the 
reports  are  full  of  statements  showing  how  unceasing  and 
universal  is  the  persecution  the  salmon  undergo,  not  only 
when  in  season,  but  at  all  times,  and  most  of  all  when  every 
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one  should  do  his  utmost  to  preserve  them ;  I  mean,  when 

they  are  spawning.     In  this  neighbourhood,  the  properties, 

generally,  are  so  much  divided,  and  so  Few  good  fish  are 

allowed  to  ascend  the  river,  that  no  one  has  any  interest  in 

protecting  them  in  close  time;  and  the  consequence  is,  as 

might  be  expected,  that  all  sorts  oF  contrivances  for  taking 

them  are  resorted  to.     They  are  speared  and  netted  in  the 

itieams  by  day  and  night;  they  are  caught  with  the  fly; 

they  are  taken  with  ffujiich  hooks  (large  hooks  fixed  to  the 

ends  of  staves),  or  with  a  triple  hook  fixed  to  the  end  of  the 

ranaing  line  attached  to  a  salmon  rod.     If  the  river  becomes 

lov,  parties  of  idle  fellows  go  up  each  side  of  it  in  search  of 

them,  and,  by  stoning  the  deeps,  or  dragging  a  horse's  skull, 

or  large  bone  of  any  kind,  through  them,  they  compel  the  fish 

to  the  side,  and  they  there  fall  an  easy  prey,  in  most  cases, 

where  the  pool  is  of  small  extent.     In  a  river  so  small  as  the 

Ribble^  it  will  be  readily  believed  that  not  many  fish  can 

deposit  their  spawn  in  safety,  when  practices  of  this  sort  are 

ibilowed,  almost  openly,  and  where  no  one  feels  a  sufficient 

interest  in  the  matter  to  endeavour  to  put  a  stop  to  them.     A 

HDgle  party  of  poachers  killed  ifOO  salmon  in  one  spawning 

Kison,  near  the  source  of  the  river,  the  roe  of  which,  when 

potted,  they  sold  for  20/.     Need  we  be  surprised,  then,  if  the 

breed  decreases  ?     The  only  wonder  is  that  they  have  not 

been  exterminated  long  ago. 

I  may,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to  say  what,  in  my  opinion, 
*Duld  remedy  this  alarming  destruction,  particularly  as  no 
one  seems  hitherto  to  have  devised  an  efficient  preventive.  I 
believe  that,  in  1826,  there  was  an  act  of  parliament  passed 
vhich  legalised  the  use  of  stake  nets,  and  either  repealed  or 
inodified  some  of  the  old  laws  on  the  subject ;  and  I  have 
tlso  understood  that  the  good  cffiicts  of  this  new  law  are 
already  perceptible  in  Scotland,  to  which  it  exclusively  ap- 
plied. There  was  a  bill  introduced  into  parliament,  in  1825, 
which  was  intended  to  apply  to  the  whole  khigdom ;  but 
some  of  the  clauses  were  so  very  objectionable,  that,  if  they 
had  been  carried,  it  could  not  possibly  have  been  enforced 
without  stopping  and  ruining  the  manufactures  which  were 
carried  on  by  water  power;  and  the  bill  was  consecjuently 
abandoned.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  is,  to  give  the  pro- 
prietors on  the  upper  parts  of  the  rivers  such  an  interest  in  the 
fisheries  as  will  make  them  anxious  about  the  preservation  of 
die  fish  in  the  spawning  season ;  and,  to  acconiplish  so  desir- 
able an  object,  no  one  ought  to  fish  or  keep  a  net  stretched 
across  a  river  for  more  than  twelve  hours  a  day.  or  from  sun- 
rile  to  sunset ;  and  every  mill-owner  ought  to  be  compelled 
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to  facilitate  the  passage  of  the  fisli  over  his  weirs  by  everf 
means   consistent  with  the  proper  supply  of  water  to  hv 
wheels.    At  present  the  fisheries  at  the  mouths  and  lower  parts 
of  rivers  so  completely  prevent  the  access  of  the  fish  to  the 
upper  parts,  tha^  unless  there  happen  to  be  high  floods,  whicb 
prevent  the  fishermen  below  keeping  their  nets  in,  the  upper 
proprietors  comparatively  seldom  see  any  until  the  season  19 
out     The  evidence  before  the  House  of  Commons  on  this 
point  is  exceedingly  amusing.     One  person  thinks  that  the 
upper  proprietors  have  no  right  to  expect  any  fish,  as  thej 
have  never  paid  any  consideration  for  any  when  they  bought 
their  estates  :  another  states  that  he  pays  7000/.  a  year  to  the 
Duke  of  Gordon ;  and  that,  if  he  is  compelled  to  observe  s 
weekly  (not  a  daily)  close  time,  he  will  lose  that  proportion 
of  his  rent;    another  observes  the  weekly  dose  time,  and 
opens  a  passage  for  the  fish,  but  places  a  crocodile^  paiDted 
in  very  glaring  colours,  in  the  gap,  to  frighten  them  bad 
again ;  another  says  he  observes  the  weekly  close  time  in  bis 
cruive  fishing,  but  no  one  is  allowed  to  inspect  the  cruives; 
another  sends  men  to  break  down  stake  nets  in  the  esfuajji 
which  reach  from  high  to  low  water  mark,  and  at  the  same 
time  stretches  a  net  completely  across  the  river^  from  March 
to  August,  so  that  not  a  fish  can  pass  without  his  permissioD. 
No  wonder  if  fish  are  scarce  in  the  upper  parts  of  rivers, 
when  such  samples  of  disinterestedness  are  manifested  by  the 
proprietors   of   the  fisheries   below.     No  wonder  that  the 
upper  proprietors  should  be  careless  about  the  protection  of 
fish  from  which  they  are  not  allowed  to  derive  any  benefit 
No  wonder  that  they  should  connive  at,  and  even  encourage, 
the  shameful  destruction  of  the  fish  in  close  time,  since  that  is 
the  only  time  they  are  allowed  to  have  any.     Let  the  fisher- 
men below  make  it  worth  the  while  of  the  upper  proprietors 
to  protect  fish,  and  they  will  receive  that  protection;  but  it  is 
too  much  to  expect  from  human  nature  that  they  will  take 
all  the  odium  and  trouble  of  preserving  them,  when  other 
parties  reap  all  the  benefit 

There  ought  to  be  conservators  employed  to  see  that  the 
fisheries  are  properly  regulated;  and  these  men  should  be 
paid  by  an  assessment  on  all  the  proprietors,  in  proportion  to 
the  value  of  their  fisheries. 

I  should  also  recommend  an  extension  and  uniformt^  of 
close  time  in  all  the  rivers  in  the  kingdom ;  for,  although  it  is 
an  undoubted  fact  that  some  clean  fish  are  caught  in  rivers 
early  in  the  season,  yet  they  are  comparatively  few  in  number, 
and  the  capture  of  them  involves  that  of  a  far  greater  number 
of  spawning  and  kelt  fish,  which  are  not  only  of  no  value  for 
the  table,  but  the  destruction  of  which  is,  in  effect,  the  de- 
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struction  of  the  millions  of  fish  which  would  proceed  from 
them.  In  the  First  Par.  Itep.^  p.  11.,  Mr.  Walter  Jamieson 
says,  that,  in  the  river  Tweed,  from  January  10.  to  Fe- 
bruary ]«,  he  caught  121  fish,  only  one  of  which  had 
■pawned;  firom  February  1.  to  March  1.,  he  Cook  44  fish, 
S5  of  which  had  not  spawned,  15  were  kelts,  and  4  were 
dean  fish ;  from  March  1.  to  March  10.  he  took  17  fish,  7  of 
which  had  not  spawned  (4  of  them  on  the  lOdi),  9  were  kelts, 
and  1  dean  fish.  Now,  the  close  time  varies  in  almost  every 
river,  and  some  have  no  close  time  at  all.  Thus,  in  the 
Ribble,  the  close  time  begins  on  September  15.  and  ends  on 
December  SI.;  and  in  tne  Hodder  there  is  no  legal  close 
time :  but  there  is  no  practical  difference  between  them  in 
this  respect,  every  one  thinking  hunself  entitled  to  kill  every 
fish  he  can,  at  all  times  of  the  year,  in  both  of  them. 

Tlie  observance  of  the  weekly  close  time  (that  is,  opening 
a  passage  for  the  fish  from  sunset  on  Saturday  night  to  sun- 
rise on  Monday  morning)  is  a  mere  farce,  even  if  it  could  not 
be  evaded,  as  it  almost  invariably  is ;  for  it  is  well  known  to 
every  one  conversant  with  the  habits  of  salmon,  that  they 
only  ascend  rivers  when  there  are  freshes  (floods)  in  them ; 
and,  in  the  summer,  the  ground  is  generally  so  dry,  and 
vegetation  absorbs  so  much  moisture,  and  the  evaporation  is 
ID  great*  that  it  not  only  requires  twice  as  much  rain  to  pro- 
duce a  flood  in  a  river  then,  as  it  does  in  the  winter,  but, 
when  rain  does  come,  its  effects  are  only  visible  in  the  river 
for  a  short  time.  I  have  known  a  strong  fresh  in  the  Ribble 
in  the  morning,  and  the  river  low  again  in  the  afternoon  of 
the  same  day.  Now,  a  fresh  coming  at  the  beginning  of  a 
week  would  disap|)ear  long  before  the  close  of  it,  unless  the 
rainy  weather  continued ;  and  thus  the  strict  observance  of 
the  weekly  close  time  would  be  of  little  service  to  the  upper 
proprietors,  unless  the  fresh  came  at  the  right  end  of  the 
week. 

The  smelts  and  par  ought  to  be  protected  as  strictly  as  the 

salmon ;  and  there  ought  to  be  a  penalty  attached  to  the 

killing  of  them,  or  having  them  in  possession ;  and  conservators 

of  rivers  ought  to  have  the  power  of  inspecting  all  mills  and 

manufactories  driven  by  those  rivers,  to  ascertain  that  they 

have  no  contrivances  for  taking  the  fry  on  their  way  to  the 

sea,  as  it  appears  that,  in  sonic  rivers,  they  are  taken  in  large 

quantities.     There  ought  also  to  be  a  penalty  attached  to  the 

killing  of  kelt  fish,  which,  in  that  state,  are  not  only  tasteless 

and  insipid,  but  actually  unwholesome :  yet  they  are  pursued 

and  destroyed  with  as  much  avidity  as  the  fresh  fish ;  and  a 

very  small  number  of  the  very  few  that  spawn  in  safety  ever 

p  4 
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return  to  the  sea.     A  penalty  ought  also  to  be  inflicted  fi^ji 
telling,  buying,  using,  or  having  in  possession  salmon  ro^, 
cither  in  a  fresh  or  salted  state ;  as  its  excellenoe  as  a  bait  for 
trout  and  eels,  and  the  consequent  high  price  ai  which  it 
sells,  arc  sufficient  temptations  to  the  ponchers  to  kfll  the 
salmon  in  the  spawning  season,  even  if  they  could  not  sell  or 
use  any  other  part.     Yet,  destructive  as  this  practice  is,  there 
is  an  extensive  trade  in  this  article,  a  fishing-tadde  maker  in 
Liverpool  having  told  a  friend  of  mine,  that  he  sold  SOOib 
weight  in  a  season ;  which,  supposing  every  ^g  to  hatch, 
would  produce,  perhaps,  five  times  as  many  salnAon  as  are 
caught,  in  one  year,  throughout  the  whole  kingdom.* 

In  concluding  this  imperfect  sketch,  J  may  remark  thatl 
have  omitted  many  things  concerning  the  natural  history  and 
habits  of  the  salmon,  fearing  that  I  should  trespass  too  modi 
on  your  space  and  the  patience  of  your  readers ;  bot  I  have 
wished,  in  addition  to  the  communicating  of  some  (acts  in  the 
natural  history  of  this  fish,  which,  I  believe,  are  not  generally 
known,  to  call  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  present  state 
of  the  salmon  fisheries  in  England.-    Many  of  the  preceding 
observations  are  founded  on  the  evidence  of  persons  connected 
with  the  fisheries  in  Scotland,  and  are,  perhaps,  no  longer 
applicable  to  that  part  of  the  kingdom,  since  there  has  bees 
an  alteration  in  the  laWs.     Whether  this  is  the  case  or  not, 
I  have  no  present  means  of  ascertaining.     I  shall  be  glad  if 
any  one  having  a  knowledge  of  the  subject  will  say  what 
benefit  (if  any)  has  been  derived  from  the  alteration.     How- 
ever, it  is  sufficient  for  my  present  purpose  to  show  what  is 
the  state  of  things  where  there  are  no  laws  on  the  subject,  or, 
which  is  the  same  thing,  where  there  is  no  attention  paid  to 
them ;  a  state  of  things  which,  instead  of  promoting  an  abuo« 
dant  supply  of  these  excellent  fish,  and  rendering  the  salmon 
fisheries  nationally  important,  tends,  by  the  habitual  disregard 
of  the  laws  by  one  party,  the  selfishness  of  another,  and  the 
neglect  of  a  third,  to  render  these  fisheries  of  little  and  still 
decreasing  value;    whereas,  if  the  lower  proprietors  wouki 
allow  a  tolerable  supply  of  the  salmon  to  come  up  the  rivers 

*  Salmon  are  said  to  produce  18,000  or  20,P00  ^gs  each,  and  I  haTe 
no  doubt  a  large  salmon  will  produce  still  more ;  as  one  I  examined  a  year 
or  two  ago,  of  about  10  lb.  weight,  had  a  roe  which  weighed  2  lb.  9  ox«; 
and  the  skin  in  which  the  eggs  were  enveloped  (^they  were  not  in  the  looee 
state  in  which  they  are  found  just  before  exclusion)  weighed  3oz.  after  all 
the  eggs  were  washed  from  it ;  so  that  there  were  38  oz.  of  eggs.  I  weighed 
50  of  them,  and  found  that  they  weighed  65  grains.  At  that  rate,  £os* 
would  give  12,788,  and  300  lb.  1,615,000;  but,  as  they  would  be  much 
lighter  when  dned  and  potted,  than  when  taken  from  the  belly  of  the  fish, 
we  may  safely  estimate  that  the  300  lb.  would  contain  2,000,000 :  a  pro- 
digious number  to  pass  through  the  hands  of  one  tackle-maker  in  a  season. 
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vhen  they  were  worth  taking,  and  the  upper  ones  would 
preserve  them  during  close  time,  there  would  be  plenty  for 
eich  and  for  all. 

I  am  aware  that  it  will  be  difficult  to  legislate  on  this 
sobject,  without  injury  to  what  is  of  infinitely  greater  import- 
ance^ I  mean  the  manufactures  of  the  country.     The  absurd 
and  impracticable  clauses  which  were  contained  in  the  bill 
brthe  protection  of  the  fisheries,  which  was  introduced  into 
parliament   in   1825,  show  this.     Yet,  notwithstanding  this 
dHEculty,  I  think  it  is  possible  to  protect  the  fish,  without 
interfering  with  the  interest  of  the  mill-owners ;  and  to  make 
snch  laws  on  the  subject  as  will  be  effectual,  without  calling 
fcrth  a  single  objection  from  any  unprejudiced  person.     I 
tkall  be  glad  if  what  I  have  said  on  this  subject  should  in- 
duce any  gentleman  to  turn  his  attention  to  it.     There  must 
be  many  whose  opportunities  of  observation  will  enable  them 
to  determine  whatever  is  doubtful  in  the  natural  history  of 
the  salmon  tribe ;  whose  experience  will  teach  them  the  defects 
and  absurdities  of  the  present  laws  on  the  fisheries;   and 
whose  influence  will,  if  they  can  be  induced  to  exert  it,  mate- 
rially contribute  to  the  amendment  of  them. 
Clitheroe^  Lancashire^  Jan.  1834*. 

[A  SERIES  of  questions,  by  SirWm.  Jardine,  designed  to  elicit 
information  on  certain  indicated  ideas  on  the  natural  history 
of  the  salmon  genus,  in  its  species  and  varieties,  is  published 
in  III.  479,  480.  Useful  information  will  also  be  found  in 
III.  94,  196.  In  a  note  on  the  salmon-fishery  reports,  which 
was  supplied  to  us,  under  date  of  May  29.  1830,  by  our 
correspondent,  J.  C.  Farmer,  there  is  this  sentence:  —  ^'  I 
believe,  however,  that  the  dilTerent  species  of  salmon  have 
difierent  periods  of  spawning.  At  Warkworth,  where  there  is 
a  fishery  upon  the  Coquet,  Northumberland,  I  find  that  they 
appear  in  numbers  at  different  times,  the  least  valuable  kinds 
the  latest  (such  as  the  grey  and  bull  trout),  and  that  they 
appear  in  the  same  order  every  year."  —  March  31. 

April  17. — In  glancing  this  day  through  the  Second  Series 
of  Jesse's  Gleanin^rs  in  Nalural  His/orj/y  we  observe  pages  305. 
to  309.  on  the  salmon,  and  in  p.  30.5,  this  remark:  ''  Where 
testimony  in  favour  of  this  fact  [the  asserted  very  rapid  growth 
of  the  salmon]  is  very  strong,  one  is,  of  course,  induced  to 

g've  credence  to  it.  At  the  same  time  I  am  bound  to  admit, 
om  observations  made  on  the  large  quantity  of  salmon 
which  our  numerous  fishmongers  exhibit  from  March  to  Sep- 
tember, that  there  is  some  foundation  for  an  opinion  that  the 
growth  of  salmon  is  overrated."  The  grounds  of  this  opinion 
then  given.] 
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AsT.  IIL     Jm  Imtrodmctiam  to  tie  Saharmi  HUiary  of  MdlMtam 
AmiauiU,    In  m  Series  of  Letters.     Bj  G.  J. 

Letter  13.    On  their  Food  amd  Digettmoe  Organs. 

Ik  reference  to  the  present  saligect,  I  sbjU  divide  mollas- 
oous  animals  into  three  classes  :  —  Ist,  those  which  take  their 
food  in  a  liquid  fbnn,  or  suspended  in  water ;  2dly,  those  which 
are  more  properly  camiToroos;  and,  3dlj,  those  which  feed 
on  vegetable  matters. 

To  the  first  class  all  the  MoUusca  tunicata  belong  and  the 
tenants  of  the  bivalved  shells.     There  is  no  one  of  either  of 
these  extensire  tribes  which  is   furnished   with    any  orgin 
adapted  to  the  capture  or  arrestment  of  prey,  or  with  jaws  or 
teeth  to  tear  and  masticate  it ;  and,  as  the  greater  number  are 
imroorably  fixed  to  one  spot  for  life,  or  are  ofoXy  capable  of 
such  motions  as  raise  or  depress  them  in  their  furrows,  they 
are  necessarily  content  to  awaitwhat  moist  nutriment  b  brought 
within  reach  of  their  lips  by  the  waves  and  currents  of  the 
circumfluent  waters.     The  MoUusca  tunicata  have  the  power 
of  enlarging  the  capacity  of  their  large  branchial  sac ;  and  it 
u  probable  that,  during  this  action,  a  portion  of  water  ruriies 
in,  with  all  its  contained  animalcules,  which  serve  for  the  fi)od 
of  the  individual.     I  have  found,  in  the  sac  of  some  of  the 
compound  and  smallest  species  (^cy^nese),  myriads  of  very 
minute  corpuscles,  which  I  believed  to  be  entomostracoas 
insects;  and  Savigny,  who  has  frequently  made  the  same 
ol>ftervation,  has  found,  in  the  sac  of  species  of  the  same 
tril)ey  crustaceous  insects  of  a  higher  order  and  greatly  larger 
dimensions.    The  latter,  however,  as  Cuvier  thinks,  may  have 
entered  against  the  will  and  to  the  prejudice  of  the  molluscum; 
for  he  has  observed  the  delicate  texture  of  the  viscera  torn 
and  ruptured  by  such  rude  ingesta.     {Mem.^  xx.  p.  14.) 

Of  the  MoUusca  tunicata  there  are  two  families :  one,  Al' 
C}'oneffi,  or  the  social,  in  which  numerous  individuals,  generally 
of  very  small  size,  are  united  together,  and,  as  it  were,  im- 
mersed in  a  common  somewhat  gelatinous  mass ;  and  another, 
Ascidia*,  or  the  solitary,  in  which  every  individual  is  single 
and  separate,  and  of  much  greater  magnitude  [see  figs.  24.  and 
25.  p.  129,  130.  of  the  preceding  Number].  In  both  of  these 
families,  the  mouth  is  a  circular  aperture,  raised  a  little  above 
the  surface  of  the  common  integument  or  sac,  and  is  capable 
of  being  shut  or  opened,  more  or  less  widely,  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  animal.  The  rim  of  it  is  sometimes  plain,  and  some- 
times cut  into  four,  six,  or  eight  eaual  segments ;  and  within 
the  orifice  there  is,  in  very  many  oi  them,  a  fringe  formed  of 
one  or  two  rows  of  delicate  cilia,  which  I  have  observed,  in 
tha  Ascidia  riistica,  to  be  in  constant  and  quick  vibration 
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k'hen  the  animal  was  lefl  undisturbed.  I  presume  them  to 
H'^ns  of  a  very  delicate  irritability,  perhaps  of  taste 
tiat  their  purpose  is  to  hinder  the  ingress  of  noxious  mattei 
altngether  mechanicalty,  but  because  the  sudden  conl 
of  the  oral  aperture  is  a  necessary  sequence  of  th« 
mplensant  irritations.f  This  apertui-e  leads  directly  into  the 
irancltial  sac,  which,  besides  its  oHice  of  a  respiratory  or^n, 
eems  to  perlbrm  in  pnrt  that  also  of  a  stomach ;  for  that  the 
s  of  digestion  commences  there,  seems  obvious  from  the, 
ict,  that  numerous  animalcules  are  generally  found  in  it,  bi 
re  never  to  be  delected  in  the  viscera  of  the  abdomen. 
he  base  of  this  sac  there  is  another  aperture  (called  by  Cuvii 
lie  mouth),  which  conducts  us,  through  the  medium  of 
larrow  membranous  tube  or  oesophagus,  into  the  proper  sto- 
mach :  an  organ  always  much  smaller  than  the  branchial  sac, 
ftry  variable  in  point  of  situation  and  Form,  generally  puckeret! 
Into  longitudinal  plaits  internally,  and  someiimes  studded  with 
some  glandular  bodies;  but  its  minute  structure  cannot  be 
Bscertnmed  with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  It  contains,  in 
pneral,  only  a  little  liquid  f;  while  the  intestinal  canal,  on 
3>e  contrary,  is  almost,  in  every  instance,  filled  throughout 
with  a  sufficiently  consistent  matter,  sometimes  grumous, 
Diore  often  homogeneous,  of  a  yellowish  grey  colour,  and 
toilet)  into  little  round  or  egg-sliaped  pellets,  which  it  behoves 
lis  not  to  mistake  for  the  proper  ova.  This  canal  is  usually 
wide,  and  has  a  flexuous  course;  at  first  descending  in  the 
common  sac,  and  then  returning  upon  itself,  it  winds  along 
the  anterior  side  of  the  branchial  sac,  to  open  outwardly  by  a 
round  aperture  placed  near  the  mouth,  but  distinguished  by 
its  lesser  prominence.  In  the  A\cyiinese,  it  is  otherwise  like 
the  mouth  in  form  and  structure  ;  but,  in  Ascidiie,  there  is  no 
filamentous  fringe  at  this  orifice  ;  which  is  furnished,  instead, 
4ither  with  two  valvular  folds,  or  with  a  simple  circular  plait. 
In  many  of  the  solitary  Ascidiu?,  the  stomach  is  enveloped 
Id  a  large  liver  §,  which  pours  tlie  bile  directly  into  it  through 

■  "  The  diHpafiition  of  the  alimentary  canal  determineit,  in  a  manner 
rfcctly  abaolutc,  the  kind  of  food  by  which  the  nninml  is  n       '  ■     '     '    - 
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le  filamcni  chDrnun.iiu  de  tentaculcs  trA 
'uniitml  poHT  Carerlir  des  objcts  nuisabM 
prdacnter  ut  qu'il  doit  rcpouBter."    (Cuvier,  Mini., 
lli.) 

t  From  thi*  circumstance  Savigny  infers  that  the  more  groM  and 
~'~'M«  Dtru  of  the  food  are  regurgitated,  as  ihey  are  in  soine  noct 
_  of  prey.     (Mim.  .-r  U$  Ammavx  taia  FrH.,  vol.ii.  p.  8.) 
)  la  Bolltiua  tbcre  ia  no  tiver.     (Savigny's  Mim.,  tol.  ii.  p.  88.) 
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several  orifices ;  and,  in  others,  the  parietes  of  the  intestine 
are  also  thickened  by  a  gland  ulous  tissue,  which  probably 
secretes  some  liquor  essential  to  proper  digestion  :  but  there 
is  no  liver  in  the  social  ^Icy^neae,  or  only  some  obscure  traces 
of  it  in  a  few  species,  as  in  Diazona  violacea ;  to  the  intestine 
of  which,  a  little  underneath  the  pylorus,  are  appended  some 
little  greenish  tubes,  simple,  bifid,  or  trifid,  which,  Savigny 
conjectures,  may  be  hepatic.  {Mem.^  vol.  ii.  p.  57-)  There  is 
also  an  essential  difference  in  the  position  of  the  viscera  in  the 
two  families :  the  Ascidiae  have  the  abdominal  viscera  applied 
entirely  against  one  of  the  sides  of  the  branchial  sac,  beyond 
the  base  of  which  they  do  not  project ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
abdominal  viscera  of  the  ^Icyoneae  are  without  and  under  the 
sac  from  which  they  are  dependent,  and  oflen  separated  by  a 
distinct  pedicle,  the  terminal  portion  of  the  intestine  being  the 
only  part  which  is  connected  with  the  thorax.  There  arci 
however,  some  intermediate  species  to  show  that  this  dis- 
tinction is  one  of  inconsiderable  importance  in  their  economy^ 
The  Bivalved  Mollusca  present  some  material  differences  in 
the  structure  of  their  alimentary  canaL  The  mouth  is  always 
separate  from  the  branchial  aperture,  and  leads  only  to  the 
proper  stomach ;  it  is  very  wide,  never  cut  into  starlike  s^« 
ments,  nor  guarded  interiorly  with  ciliary  segments,  but,  on 
the  outside,  is  furnished  with  four  compressed  lobes,  which 
seem  to  perform  the  office  of  lips  rather  than  of  tentacula  * ; 
and  serve,  by  their  constant  play,  to  force  the  nutrient  fluids 
into  the  mouth ;  for  these  are  not  sucked  in  with  the  current, 
but  swallowed  by  the  muscular  efforts  of  the  gullet.  These 
labial  appendages  are  triangular  in  shape,  and  very  variable 
in  size;  they  are  scored,  particularly  on  the  inner  surface,  in 
the  manner  of  the  branchiae,  with  which  their  connection  is 
often  very  intimate;  and  they  are  almost  always  very  soft,  and 
directed  backwards;  but,  in  the  Nucula,  they  are  rigid,  and 
pointed  towards  the  mouth,  simulating  a  sort  of  jaws.  (Blain- 
ville,  Man.j  p.  121.)  The  anal  aperture,  unlike  that  of  the 
Tunickta,  is  situated  on  the  side  of  the  body  opposite  to  the 
mouth,  and  opens  into  a  common  excrementitious  tube,  the 
external  orifice  of  which  is  often  surrounded  with  a  fringe  of 
numerous  short  tubercles  or  fleshy  filaments.  The  liver  is 
always  present,  and  closely  invests  the  stomach,  into  which 
the  bile  is  poured  through  several  large  pores ;  and,  in  the 

*  Cuvier  expresses  a  diiferent  opinion.  "  Aux  cotes  de  la  bouche  sont 
quatre  autres  feuillcts  triangulaires,  qui  sont  les  extremites  des  deux  levres, 
et  servent  de  tentacules."  (Reg,  Anim.,  vol.  iii.  p.  117.)  ['*  At  the  sides  oi 
the  mouth  are  four  triangular  leaves,  which  form  the  extremities  of  the 
two  lips,  and  serve  for  tentacula."] 


iDtroduceJ,  b  llie  stomncli,  after  which  you  will  ob- 
kcrve  that  the  hitestine  makes  five  turns  in  the  foot  ami(]st  the 
ovary,  and  then,  as  rectum,  runs  |>o5teriorly  along  tlie  back 
of  the  animal  beneath  the  hinge  and  above  the  respiratory 
organs,  passing  through  the  midst  of  the  heart  at  r,  and  open- 
ing at  d  above  the  posterior  muscle  closing  llie  shells,  beneath 
the  small  tube  of  the  cloak.  Tliis  description  applies  gene- 
rally to  most  bivalves,  but  in  the  oyster  the  rectum  dues  not 
pass  through  the  heart.  {Carus,  CoM^.v4wfl^,trftns.  vol.ii.  p.7-) 
Our  knowledge  of  the  food  of  bivalves  may  be  coniiiderec] 
«s  almost  entirely  conjectural.  It  seems,  however,  lo  have 
been  ascertained,  that  oysters  feed  upon  infusory  animolcules; 
Bnd.  as  it  has  been  asserted,  that  while  various  species  of  these 
beneficial,  others  are  actually  injurious,  it  seems  to  follow 
that  oysters  must  be  able  to  distinguish  and  reject  the  latter. 
{Zoot.  Jmiiti.,  vol.  i.  p.  581.)  Other  bivalves  are  probably 
tioitrished  by  similar  animalcules;  for,  when  we  reflect  on 
their  apparently  helpless  and  inert  condition,  hampered  with 
their  Ntiells,  or  even  bound  to  the  rock,  we  cannot  but  per* 
teivc  that  they  ine  all  unfit  for  the  capture  of  ony  other  prey 
than  what  floats  about  and  within  them.  And  how  abuii-  ^ 
dantly  is  litis  furnished  I    There  are  everywhere  scattered  o 
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the  bed  of  the  wide  ocean  extensive  beds  of  oysters,  clams, 
muscles,  &c.,  containing  millions  of  individuals,  which  are 
hourly  devouring,  each  of  them,  crowds  of  animalcules  (em- 
bracing in  the  term  the  infusory,  microscopic,  crustaceous 
and  gelatinous  medusse),  which,  from  their  vast  numbers  and 
rapid  reproduction,  never  fail  them.  At  some  seasons 
of  the  year  I  have  seen  the  waters  of  our  shores  literally 
in  a  move  with  Entom6straca ;  and  I  am  fully  satisfied 
that,  when  Scoresby  calculated  a  cubical  mile  to  contain 
2898889000,000,000,0009  he  was  not  exaggerating  the  actual 
fact.  *  In  one  family  of  bivalves  furnished  with  a  byssus,  we 
frequently  find  entangled  amid  its  fibres,  or  concealed  within 
the  valves,  one  or  more  small  crabs  (Pinnoteres),  of  which 
the  older  naturalists,  who  never  left  an  observation  to  stand, 
like  truth,  all  naked,  but  ever  clothed  it  with  some  pretty 
vestment,  tell  us  a  tale  not  to  be  passed  over  in  this  place, 
and  which  I  present  you  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Philemon  Hol- 
land, the  laborious  translator  of  Pliny.  **  The  Nacre,  also 
called  Pinnae,  is  of  the  kind  of  shell  fishes.  It  is  alwaic^ 
found  and  caught  in  muddie  places,  but  never  without  a 
companion,  which  they  cal  Pinnoter,  or  Pinnophylax.  And 
it  is  no  other  but  a  little  shrimpe,  or,  in  some  places,  the 
smallest  crab,  which  beareth  the  Nacre  companie,  and  waites 
vpon  him  for  to  get  some  victuals.  The  nature  of  the  Nacre 
is  to  gape  wide,  and  sheweth  vnto  the  little  fishes  her  seelie 
body,  without  any  eie  at  all.  They  come  leaping  by  &  by 
close  vnto  her;  and  seeing  they  haue  good  leaue,  grow  so 
hardie  &  bold,  as  to  skip  into  her  shel  and  fill  it  ful.     The 

*  *'  The  number  of  medusae  in  the  olive-green  sea  was  found  to  be  im- 
mense. They  were  about  one  fourth  of  an  inch  asunder.  In  this  propor- 
tion, a  cubic  inch  of  water  must  contain  64 ;  a  cubic  foot,  1 10,592 ;  a 
cubic  fathom,  23,887,872;  and  a  cubical  mile  about  23,888,000,000,000,000! 
From  soundings  made  in  the  situation  where  these  animals  were  found,  it 
b  probable  the  sea  is  upwards  of  a  mile  in  depth ;  but  whether  these  sub- 
stances occupy  the  whole  depth  is  uncertain.  Provided,  however,  the 
depth  to  which  they  extend  be  but  250  fathoms,  the  above  immense  number 
of  one  species  may  occur  in  a  space  of  two  miles  square.  It  may  give  a 
better  conception  of  the  amount  of  medusae  in  this  extent,  if  we  calculate 
the  length  of  time  that  would  be  requisite,  with  a  certain  number  of  persons, 
for  counting  this  number.  Allowing  that  one  person  could  count  1,000,000 
in  seven  days,  which  is  barely  possible,  it  would  have  required  that  80,000 
persons  should  have  started  at  the  creation  of  the  world,  to  complete  the 
enumeration  at  the  present  time!  —  What  a  stupendous  idea  this  tact  gives 
of  the  inmiensity  of  creation,  and  of  the  bounty  of  Divine  Providence,  in 
furnishing  such  a  profusion  of  life  in  a  region  so  remote  firom  the  habitations 
of  men  1  But  if  the  number  of  animals  in  a  space  of  two  miles  square  be 
so  great,  what  must  be  the  amount  requisite  for  the  discoloration  of  the  sea, 
through  an  extent  of  perhaps  20,000  or  30,000  square  miles ! "  (  Scoresby's 
Arctic  ReghfUf  vol.i.  p.  179.) 
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shrimp  lyins  in  spiall,  seeing  thisgood  time 
8c  o|)[K>rtunitie,  giuetli  token  thereofto  (be 
Nacre,  secretly  with  a  httie  phich.  She  hath 
no  sooner  this  signal!,  but  she  shuts  her 
mouth,  &  whatsoever  was  within,  crushes 
&  kills  it  presently;  &  then  she  deuides 
the  bootie  with  the  little  crab  or  shrimp, 
her  sentinell  and  companion.  I  maruell 
therefore  so  much  the  more  at  them  who 
are  of  opinion,  that  fishes  and  beasts  in 
the  water  haue  no  sense."  (Vol.  i.  p.  261.) 
Of  bivalves  there  are  some  which,  as  I 
have  told  ynu,  bore  into  wood  and  rocks ; 
but  I  need  scarcely  guard  you  against  en~ 
tertaining  the  supposition  that  they  eat  the 
material  on  which  they  work,  alihuugh 
there  are  authors  who  have  attributed  to 
them  "  a  Btone-enting  power  and  appe- 
Ute."  Tlie  Jferciliiies,  iiowever,  reallyeat 
the  wood  destroyed  by  them ;  for  Mr.  Hat- 
chett  proved  the  pulp  in  their  intestine 
to  be  vegetable  sawdust ;  but  I  agree  with 
Sir  E.  Home  in  thinking  that  the  saw- 
dust serves  only  as  a  substance  in  which 
the  real  food  procured  from  the  sea  is 
entangled  and  prevented  from  escaping  too 
readily  from  the  stomach.  I  will  give  you 
Sir  Everard's  description  of  the  digestive 
organs  (^g-  S8.)  of  these  animals,  which  a 
comparison  will  prove  to  be  altogether 
different  from  those  of  the  more  typical  bi- 
valved  Mollusca  (_/ig'-37.).  The  ccsuphagus 
(Jig-  38.'  a)  is  now  very  short,  and  Ties 
on  the  left  side  of  the  neck :  the  canal 
swells  out, and  becomes  stomach  (A),  which, 
in  its  external  appearance,  is  a  large  bag, 
extending  the  whole  length  of  the  cavity 
of  the  awlomen,  but,  when  laid  open,  it  is 
found  to  have  a  septum   {c)  dividing  it 

•  This  fipire  represent!  the  course  of  the  sto> 
roach  and  inti-stinuH  of  7\;rUo  imvulix,  removed 
fro[n  thv  body,  a.  The  WRophagus ;  i,  the  Hloiiiach ; 
r,  the  septuin,  dividing  it  into  two  cavities ;  rf,  the 
aperture  by  which  the  two  covitieH  o(  the  stomach 
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longitudinally  into  two  equal  portions,  eitcept  at  the  lowest 
part,  where  they  communicate  {d)^  the  septum  being  wanting. 
The  intestine  has  its  origin  close  to  the  termination  of  tlie 
oesophagus,  is  extremely  small,  dilates  into  a  cavity  containing 
a  hard  white  spherical  body  the  size  of  a  pin's  head,  and  then 
makes  a  turn  upon  itself.     The  course  it  follows  is  shown  by 
the  letters  e  in  the  cut  (Home's  Comp,  Aiiat.^  vol.  i.  p.  373.) 


Art.  IV.  A  Notification  of  the  Occurrence^  in  the  Island  ofGuern' 
scjft  of  a  Species  of  TestacelluSy  and  of  some  of  Us  Characteristia 
and  Habits,  as  observed  there.  By  Frederick  C.  Lukis,  Esq. 

A  SPECIES  of  Testacellus  is  rather  abundant  in  certain  lo- 
calities in  this  island  (Guernsey);  and  I  send  drawings  of  it 
{Jfg.  39.)  for  comparison  with  the  characteristics  of  T.  septu- 


lum S(nvefln/y  as  exhibited  in  the  individuals  of  that  species 
found,  ns  stated  in  VI.  43.  to  46.,  at  Stamford  Hill,  Lambeth, 
Kensington,  Bayswater,  and  on  the  side  of  the  road  from 
London  to  Hampstead ;  and  with  the  characteristics  of  T. 
Maug^/,  as  figured  in  VI.  45.  I  avoid,  purposely,  applying 
a  specific  name  to  the  species  which  occurs  here,  because  I 
have  never  been  able  to  ascertain,  correctly,  the  distinctive 
differences  of  the  few  species  which  have  been  published; 
namely,  T.  haliotideus  ^Faure  Biguefjy  scutulum  Sawerbjff 
Mauge/  F6russac,  and  ambiguus  Ferussac^  with  comeus  and 
costsitus  of  M.  de  Roissy.  Besides,  therefore,  the  identifica- 
tion of  the  species  represented  in  my  drawing,  information 
on  the  differential  characteristics  of  any  of  the  species  will  be 
very  acceptable. 

I  had  hoped  that  the  late  Mr.  Miller  of  Bristol  would  have 
made  some  enquiries  about  the  species  which  occurs  here ;  for 


'1  the  Island  of  Guernsey. 

afriend  of  liis  promised,  severat  years  ago,  to  inform  him 
iti  inhabiting  this  islanc].  In  1827,  a  gentleman  of  t1  ^ 
l>Iflii(Jof  Jersey  kindly  furnished  me  with  a  shell,  said  to  have 
Wn  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bristol:  it  bore,  when 
sent  to  me,  a  label  inscribed  "  Bulla  haliotidea,"  On  my 
examining  this  shell,  I  found  it  to  be  that  of  a  Testacellus; 
and, as  Iliad  not  seen  the  T.  haliotideus,  nhich  is  a  native  of 
France  and  Spain,  I  imagined  that  some  error  had  crept  iti, 
«ik1  that  the  specimen  had  been  received  from  the  Continent. 

As  fer  back  as  1801,  the  TestacC'Uus  which  is  represented 
iu  my  drawing  (^g.59.)  was  known  to  me,  as  it  was  then 
pluiliful  in  my  own  garden ;  since  which  peiiod  it  has  dissp- 
ptared  from  it ;  but,  at  the  end  of  the  valley  near  which  my 
^nlcn  is  situate,  the  ground  is  plentifully  supplied  with  indi- 
lidiuds  of  it. 

iCharacteristirs  and  Habits.']    The  colour  of  the  animal  (a) 

isigencmlly,  a  sickly  yellow  spotted  with  brownish  specks, 

I  [nixed  with  pule  orange  along  the  lower  parts.    The  figure, 

iiiVI,4i.,  of  T.  Mnugci  [repeated  here  {Jig.  40.  c,  d]]  has 

the  lateral  furrow 


i 


P 


the  top  or  ante- 
rior edge  of  the  shell,  by  a  double  nearly  united  line,  which 
diverses  in  a  sort  of  erratic  direction  on  both  sides  of  the  ani- 
mal, dividing  the  sides  into  nnequal  portions,  until  it  terminates 
the  head.     This  line  is  better  seen  when  the  animal  is 
:iended,  as  are  also  the  granulations  or  shagreen  which  are 
irend  over  the  skin.     It  will  be  observed  that  I  have  shown 
1,  instead  uf  four,  tentacuta  [our  engraver  has  omitted  the 
:ih].     The  fact  is,  that  the  animal  can,  at  its  pleasui-e, 
expnnd  and  convert  the  corners  of  the  lip  into  a  subsidiary 
retractile  pair,  in  place  immediately  bcneaih  the  anterior  pair, 
10  which  they  are  equal  in  dimensions  and  similiir  in  appear- 
e.     This  fact  may  account  for  the  difference  of  opinion 
ich  has  obtained  on  the  number  of  these  organs. 
The  eggs  are  perfectly  ovnl,  Imi-d,  and  opacjue ;  when  fresh, 
lite  ana  covered  with  n  clear  viscous  juice;  when  older, 
assume  a  dee|K-i'  linge,  nnicli  tike  that  of  the  egg  of  our  | 
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game  fowl,  or  that  of  the  eggs  of  some  fowls  of  the  BanUm 
breed*  They  are  not  elastic,  but  have,  like  the  ^gs  of  the 
common  fowl,  a  regular  shell  of  lime,  which  efiervesoes 
strongly  in  acids.  These  eggs,  if  taken  from  the  ground, 
and  cleaned  and  brought  into  the  warmer  atmosphere  of  ft 
room,  will,  in  a  few  minutes,  burst  with  a  loud  crack,  and 
disperse  their  shell  and  contents  to  a  considerable  distance* 
Whilst  I  have  been  writing  these  remarks,  one  of  the  Testa* 
celli  before  me  has,  in  the  space  of  twenty  minutes,  laid  two. 
eggs  {J^.  S9.  d).  I  sketch  the  animal  as  it  presented  it&elf 
while  engaged  in  the  operation,  during  which  the  head  and 
ten  taenia  were  drawn  in,  to  the  degree  shown  in  c. 

The  mildness  of  the  climate  of  Guernsey  during  the  winter 
is,  doubtless,  the  cause  of  the  Testacellus  being  to  be  found  at 
this  period  of  the  year.  I  should,  however,  state  that  thote 
which  I  found  in  1801  were,  as  in  the  cases  remarked  in  VL 
43.  and  45.,  usually  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  green-house. 

Guernsey  J  Jan.  18.  1833. 


[Of  TestaceUiiS  scuttdum  Sowerby,  Mr.Thomas  Blair,  Stam- 
ford Hill  (VI.  43.),  obligingly  sent  me,  on  March  21.  1834, 
a  supply  of  specimens ;  nine  living  individuals,  one  dead 
one,  and  five  eggs.  These  I  carefully  compared  with  the 
characteristics  ofthe  Guernsey  Testacellus,  as  noted  in  Mr. 
Lukis's  description,  and  shown  in  his  admirable  drawing.  I 
could  not  perceive  any  mentionable  difference  between  Uiem, 
except  that  in  the  Stamford  Hill  animals  the  lateral  furrow 
was  less  obvious,  though  still  perceptible,  than  Mr.  Lukis's 
drawing  represents  it  to  be  in  the  Guernsey  ones.  I  placed 
one  of  the  eggs  close  beside  the  fire :  it  exploded,  just  as  Mn 
Lukis's  had  done.  Most,  or  each,  of  the  slugs  diemselves, 
exhibited,  as  it  were,  three  pairs  of  tentacula,  but  I  think  that 
the  pair  produced  by  the  protrusion  of  the  corners  of  the  lip 
were  scarcely  so  long  as  the  pair  above  them. 

On  holding  one  or  more  of  the  slugs  by  the  body,  between 
my  finger  and  thumb,  I  felt  and  saw  my  flesh  struck  with 
some  white  organ  projected  from  the  mouth  of  the  slug. 
This,  and  a  recollection  of  the  worm-eating  (vermivorous) 
habits  of  this  species,  instigated  me  to  capture  a  smallish 
earthworm,  and  place  it  against  the  mouth  of  first  one  slu^ 
then  another.  One  endeavoured  to  take  it,  and  its  first 
act  in  the  effort  was  darting  out  the  organ  I  have  mentioned, 
affixing  it  to  the  worm,  and  drawing  the  worm  into  its  mouth. 
The  worm,  by  its  writhing,  twisted  itself  out  again,  and  this 
more  than  once,  during  the  (about  six)  times  wtiich  I,  in  the 
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ONirse  of  about  a  quarter  of  nn  hour,  excited  the  shig  to  pro- 
>      ject  the  peculiar  oroan  noted.     By  observing  this  organ  as 
aocarately  as  I  could  during  the  slug's  brief  exposures  of  it, 
aod  by  cutting  open  the  one  dead  slug,  I  satisfied  myself,  in  a 
good  d^ree,  that  this  organ  is  white,  homy,  of  the  figure  of 
the  longitudinal  half  of  a  hollow  cone,  with  the  hollow  u{v 
vuds  (so  as  to  resemble  a  deep  spoon),  and  that  the  slug, 
when  informed  of  a  worm's  presence  by  the  contact  of  its  own 
head  with  a  worm's  body,  projects  this  organ  under  the  worm, 
to  the  flesh  of  which  it  adheres  by  a  tenacious  viscum,  and 
perhtps,  also^  as  the  or^an  is  hollow,  by  the  aid  of  suction. 
It  is  prqected  and  applied  in  an  instant,  and  >^  hen  applied, 
the  iction  of  a  muscular  structure,  connected  witli  its  origin, 
dnws  it,  and  witli  it  the  worm,  into  the  slug's  mouth.     The 
lUn  and  parts  of  the  head  of  the  slug  are  then  gradually 
toned  in,  as  one  would  turn  in  the  finger  of  a  glove,  or  in 
the  manner  shown  in  Mr.  Lukis's  figure  {Jig.  39.  c).  Mr.  Blair 
informs  us,  in  VI.  43.,  that  the  T.  sciitulum  swallows  worms 
(and  occasionally  a  small  slug)  whole,  and  the  introversive 
process  mentioned  (although  the  testacellus  may  not  be  able 
to  employ  introversively  any  very  considerable  portion  of  the 
upper  part  of  its  body)  must  avail  it  in  swallowing  worms 
which  it  happens  to  catch  by  either  extremity.     Mr.  Blair  has, 
however,  seen  (VI.  43.)  ^'one  firmly  fixed  to  the  middle  of  a 
hu^  worm,  the  head  of  the  slug  being  so  buried  in  it, that  it 
appeared  to  be  nearly  cut  in  two."     In  the  worm  that  had,  as 
I  have  observed  above,  twisted  itself  out  of  the  slug's  mouth, 
I  noticed,  after  it  had  twisted  itself  out,  a  piece  of  its  flesh 
absent  close  beside  the  tip  of  the  front  extremity,  and  blood 
apparent  there;  and  this,  as  I  had  not  observed  any  defect  in 
toe  worm  when  I  applied  it  to  the  slug,  I  take  to  have  been 
bitten  out  by  the  slug.     This  assumed  ract,  that  quoted  before 
it  from  Mr.  Blair,  and  the  likelihood  that  it  is  impracticable 
for  the  testacellus,  whose  body  is  somewhat  slender,  to  swal- 
low a  large  worm  doubled,  suggest  that,  although  this  slug 
may  usually  swallow  earthworms,  &c.,  whole,  it  occasionally, 
also,  partakes  of  tlie  earthworms  piecemeal.  ^ 

Mr.  Blair  thinks  (VI.  44.)  that  the  Testacellus  usually  gets 
hold  of  the  worms  underground.  However  this  may  be,  the 
animal  seems  to  insinuate  its  head  and  neck  easily,  and  not 
very  slowly,  into  loose  broken  soil ;  and  the  slender  attenuated 
Fonn  of  the  body,  when  extended,  is  not  unfavourable  to 
Mr.  Blair's  idea;  and  as  the  orifice,  in  the  Testacdllus,  for  the 
admission  of  air,  is  at  the  posterior  extremity,  just  under 
the  outward  e^ge  of  the  shell,  protected,  as  it  were,  by  the 
cives  of  the  shell,  fancy  may  imagine  the  shell  designed  to 
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keep  the  orifice  clear  of  soil,  while  the  animal 
through  this  pulverulent  material.  [I  have  since  seen  tbit 
M.  de  Ferussac  has  expressed,  and  more  positively,  both 
these  ideas ;  and  Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby,  also,  that  on  the  remark- 
able power  of  extension  and  attenuation  of  body  given  to  ibe 
Testacelli.  J*!^.  41.  £  shows  their  great  power  of  contraction.] 
Mr.  Blair's  remarks,  in  VI.  43.,  intimate  that  the  Testi- 
c^llus  does  not  hibernate;  Mr.  Lukis's  facts,  above,  te>di 
the  same  thing;  and  a  couple  of  facts  known  to  mepointto 
the  same  conclusion.  The  Testacelli  (of  the  species  T.  scittD- 
lum,  at  least)  seem  to  be,  with  regard  to  hybematiini,  in 
precisely  the  condition  of  the  naked  slugs,  whose  case  hu 
been  so  accurately  described  by  G.  J.  in  p.  116,  117.  The 
fact  told  of  a  T.  scutulum,  in  VI.  44.,  from  Mr.  J.  Sowerby, 

i'un.* ;  and  that  related  above  by  Mr.  Lukis,  of  a  Testac^us 
aying  its  eggs  after  being  twenty  minutes  in  a  warm  room, 
suggest  that  the  Testacelli  are,  indeed,  especially  scDsitire  of 
variations  in  temperature. 

Since  the  above  remarks  were  written,  we  have  striven  to 
meet  Mr.  Lukis's  wish  for  a  statement  of  the  diagnostics  of 
the  s)}ecies  of  Testac^llus.  Mr.  J.  D.  C.  Sowerby  ban,  in 
relation  to  this  object,  supplied  the  following  figures  (j%'>41.}; 


and  we  have  transcribed,  with  his  permission,  from  his  copy 
of  Boron  de  F6russac*s  Hhtohe  NaturelU  GSn^raU  et  Parli- 
culiere  des  MoUusques  Tenestres  Flitviaiiles,  the  diagnostics 
there  given  of  T.  haliotideus,  Maugt:/,  and  ambigiius;  and 
from  Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby's  Genera  ofltecerit  and  Fossil  Shdls, 
the  one  there  given  fur  T.  scutulum,  which  is  a  species  that 
was  unknown  to  Fcrussac  at  the  time  that  he  published  those 
here  quoted  from  him. 

T.  haliottdeun  Faure Diguci.  Animal:  Flavitlum,  nifiim,  vei  griseum,  nu- 
culiitiim  aut  immaculatum  i  tentaculis  cylindricia.  Teita:  Orata  postice 
acuminata,  cornea,  crassa,  extus  nigosa,  intus  nitida ;  cluvicula  {iiuxr 
lip  G.  B.  Souwrby]  alba  lata  et  plana. 


3veJ  from  among  us  by  deiith.  This  ir 


It  amiable  and  moU 


lB34,aged  18  years.  His  loss  to  us  all,  and  to  science,  is  feelinaly  regretted 
by  every  one  whom  his  uncommon  modesty  nllowed  to  know  him. 
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{■jpaUide  luteicenfl,  immaculatuin  Fer,  HtsL  vol.  i.  p.  94.  t.  viii.  fig.  5. 
to  ft./ 

(It  18  this  last  condition  of  the  species  which  is  figured  by  Fenissacy 
vfaoae  figures  are  copied  in  oiir^. ^}.a,byc:a,  seen  from  behind ;  b, as 
aeen  when  contracted ;  c,the  shell,  as  seen  on  the  inside*  In  Sowerby's 
Cfem^  NotL,  two  views  of  the  shell  of  this  species  are  given,  to  contrast 
vith  those  of  T.  scAtulum  and  Maug^t,  there  also  exliibited.  **  T.  halio- 
tfdeus  is  not  uncommon  in  France."  (G.  B,  Sotoerbt/y  in  Gen,)  It  is 
a  nathre  of  France  and  Spain.  (Mr,  LiMs,  in  p.  225.)] 

T.  sciktulum  G,  B,  Stnoerby,     Tetia  ovata,  antice  paulum  acuminata,  ejctua 

,  phuMy  clavicula  arcuata,  elevata.    The  animal  bears  a  near  resemblance 

to  that  of  T.haliotfdeus,not  having  the  double  row  of  tubercles  running 

fiom  the  head  to  the  anterior  part  of  the  shell,  so  conspicuous  in  T. 

-  Mniff^i.  O.  B.  Sowerby,  in  Gen,,  No.  i.,  fig.  3,  4,  5,  6.  [Of  these  figures 
of  TT  sci^tulum,  derived  from  an  animal  or  anunids  taken  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London,  fig.  3.  represents  a  front  view  of  the  animal ; 
fig.  4.,  a  view  of  the  same  animal  when  extended;  fig.  5.  (copied  in  our 
J^.  41.  rX  an  outside  view  of  the  shell  ma^ificd;  fig.  6.  (copied  in  our 
Jig,  41.  d),  an  inside  view  of  the  shell  magnified.  If  the  Guernsey  Testa- 
cellus  iA'  ^^-)  be,  as  I  have,  in  p.  226.,  conjectured  it  to  be,  of  the 
species  T.  scutidiun,  then^.  39.  farther  exhibits  the  animal,  the  shell,  and 
toe  ttgs  of  this  species,  and  all  of  the  natural  size ;  and  Guernsey  may  be 
addedto  the  habitats  of  this  species  already  noted  in  p.  224.] 

T.  Mauga  Ferussac  Anmal:  Rufescens ;  maculis  brunneis  sparsis  or- 
natis;  tentanilis  filiformibus;  ora  corporis  aurantia.  Testa:  Ovato- 
don^ta,  fiilva,  ezilis,  striatula ;  spira  elevata ;  clavicula  angusta.  Fer. 
Ififl.  vol.L  p.  94.  t.  viii.  fig.  10. 12.,  Sowerby  Gen,  No.  i.  fig.  7.  to  10.] 

[The  Bvnonymes  exhibited  by  Ferussac,  under  T.  hafiotideus  and 
T.  Bfango,  teach  that  these  two  species  had  been  more  than  once  con- 
founded. Our^.  40.  Cy  ^repeated  in  VI.  45.,  and  VII.  225.,  from 
the  £nc^,  oT  Jgncvliure,  ea.  2.  §  7706.),  is  wholly  erroneous,  as  com- 
pared with  Ferussac's  figures,  in  the  matter  of  the  part  of  the  animal  in 
which  the  lateral  ftirrow  is  commenced.  In  Ferussac's  fieurcs,  the 
fiuTOW  is  represented  as  commenced  in  this  species  ^T.  Mauget)  just  in 
front  of  the  shell,  and  as  carried  thence  to  each  of  tne  two  sides  of  the 
HumaTa  bod  v.  Fig.  40.  disa  view  of  the  shell  of  this  species,  taken 
(as  well  as  that  of  the  animal  c,  though  this  too  inaccurately)  from  an 
hidividuai  derived  from  Bristol ;  and^.  4f\,f,g  ore  views  of  the  shell 
copied  from  Ferussac's  figure.  "  T.  Mauget  is  a  native  of  Teneriffe ; 
but  [is]  naturalised  in  a  garden  at  Bristol."  — G.  B.  Sowerby^  in  Gen.] 

T.wmbigauB  Fenusae,  ylnima/ [unknown].  Testa:  Dcprcssiuscula,  ira- 
giliay  subtiliter  striata;  i>aHide  viridis ;  spiru  indistiucta;  apice  occultata ; 
apcrtura  amplissima,  siinplici. 

[Ferussac  has  (in  Hist,  vol.i.  p.  95.  t.  viii.)  given  two  views  of  the 
shelly  which  arc  copied  in  our^.  41.  A,  i.  *'  We  cannot  consider  I)e 
Ferussac's  ambiguus  us  a  species,  inasiiuich  as  it  has  every  ai>peuranco 
of  being  an  internal  shell  [of  some  species  of  the  family  of  slug^]."  — 
G,  B,  Sowerbjf,  in  Genera,  under  T.  scutulum.] 

Ferussac  has  consigned  eight  folio  pages,  and  twelve  figures 
besides,  to  the  eluciuation  of  the  three  species  quoted  from 
him :  but  the  greater  portion  of  the  deiscriptive  matter  is  an 
exposition,  in  a  generic  manner,  of  the  anatomy,  faculties, 
hftbits,  and  manners  of  the  Testacelli;  that  is,  of  the  two 
species  (haliotideus  and  Mau^e/),  with  the  animals  of  which 
be  b  acquainted.     lie  has,  besides,  in  another  part  of  his 
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work,  namely,  in  his  **  Observations  O^n^rales  sur  TOrganis- 
ation  et  les  Facultes  des  Pulmonis  sans  Opercule,''  in  generalis- 
ing on  the  conditions  of  the  tentacula  in  various  eenera,  spoken 
and  analogised  on  the  tentacular  function  of  the  lips  in  the 
genus  Testacellus.  It  is  hence  apparent  that  a  rich  store 
of  facts  and  observations  is  already  on  record  on  these  in- 
teresting animals ;  and,  had  we  been  earlier  aware  of  this,  we 
could  scarcely  have  resisted  quoting  several  of  the  more 
instructive  of  them.  As  it  is,  we  can  only  thus  refer  lo 
them  *,  and  express  our  sincere  regret  that  F^russac's  ex- 
cellent work  is  so  rare  in  Britain ;  or,  at  least,  in  London. 
See  V.  192.]  — J.  D. 


Art.  V.  Illustrations  in  British  Zoology.  By  Gsorob  Johm- 
8T0M,  M.D.y  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  Edin- 
burgh. 

19.  Ltco^ri^  maroarita'cea.  (^.42.) 

The  body  of  this  worm  is  from  4  in.  to  6  in.  long,  con- 
tractile, semicylindrical,  of  the  thickness  of  a  large  quiil,  and 
tapered  towards  the  tail :  it  is  of  a  brown  colour,  more  or  less 
deeply  tinted  with  metallic  green,  particularly  near  the  head 
and  on  the  anterior  margins  or  sides  of  the  segments,  and,  in 
certain  lights,  is  finely  iridescent.  A  red  vessel  runs  down 
the  middle  of  the  back,  giving  oS  to  each  foot  a  small  branch, 
which  is  again  slightly  ramified ;  and  a  similar  vessel  may  be 
traced  along  the  flat  ventral  surface,  which  is  marked  with  a 
central  furrow,  and  stained  in  some  degree  with  the  opaque 
internal  viscera.  The  head  is  square,  with  four  small  eyes; 
two  placed  on  each  side  at  the  base  of  a  conical  projection,  on 

*  We  must  just  notice  the  following :  —  M.  de  Fdrussac,  in  his  **  Ob- 
servations G^ndrales  sur  1' Organisation  et  les  Facultds  des  Pubnon^  sans 
Opercule*"  in  speaking  of  the  means  given  to  various  animals  of  this  class 
for  defending  themselves  from  the  heating  and  drying  effects  of  the  solar 
rays,  mentions  a  manteau  particuUer  which  is  given  to  the  Testac^lli.  Thisy 
in  his  generic  character  of  the  Testac^Ui,  is  thus  described :  —  "  Manteau: 
simple,  gelatineux,  contractile,  cach6  habituellement  sous  le  test,  divis^  en 
plusieurs  lobes  susceptibles  d*enveldpper  tout  le  corps  par  un  dcveloppe- 
ment  extraordinaire,  lorsque  ranimai  6prouve  le  besoin  de  se  ^araotir  de 
la  s^cheresse."  Mr.  J.  D.  C.  Sowerby  has  seen  one  or  more  animals  enve- 
loped in  this  **  manteau : "  the  body  is  then  in  its  most  contracted  state. 
In  the  dead  testacellus,  of  which  we  have  spc^en  above,  we  perceived 
a  starhke  scar  at  a  little  distance  from  the  front  extremity  of  the  body, 
which  we  avoided  mentioning,  for  fear  of  bdng  found  in  some  error.  On 
the  organs  of  generation,  however,  F^russac  has  remarked,  "  R^unis; 
orifice  en  arricrc  du  grand  tcntacule  droit :  '*  and  this  remark,  and  the 
ifubsequent  inspection  of  a  preserved  specimen  at  Mr.  J.  D.  C.  Sowerby'is 
assure  us  that  the  scar  we  had  seen  was  this  orifice. 
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fl,  L,  BHilpiHIcM.  natural  aiae;  b,  the  head,  magnlAed ;  c,  a  view  of  the  protxMcii  tnm.  below ; 

d,  the  feet,  with  the  flGnuentB  and  briatlea. 

which  are  articulated  two  longish  papilla; :  and  beneath  tliese, 
and  exterior  to  them,  there  are  two  much  larger  papillary 
processes,  terminated  with  a  small  knob-like  point,  which  is 
entirely  retractile  within  the  lower  portion.  On  each  side  of 
the  h^id,  originating  from  a  common  swollen  base,  there  are 
finir  setaceous  tentacula  of  unequal  lengths.  The  mouth  is 
somewhat  inferior,  wide  and  terminal,  furnished  with  a  short 
thick  proboscis,  divided  into  two  portions  by  a  circular  fold, 
and  capable  of  being  extruded  at  pleasure :  its  point  is  armed 
with  two  curved  serrated  horny  mandibles ;  and  around  these 
there  are  placed,  on  as  many  swellings,  six  distinct  patches  of 
small  black  homy  prickles,  the  side  patches  larger  than  the 
others ;  two  still  smaller  patches,  on  mammillary  swellings,  are 
situated  just  under  the  projecting  lobe  of  the  head ;  while,  at 
the  very  base  of  the  proboscis,  we  find  a  band  of  similar 
prickles,  some  larger  tfian  others,  arranged  in  several  irre- 
gular series.  The  whole  surface  of  the  proboscis  is  marked 
with  pale  longitudinal  lines  (muscles?),  frequently  anasto- 
mosing. The  segment  immediately  behind  the  head  is  footless, 
and  scored  with  faint  whitish  lines,  or  sometimes  spotted ;  and 
oUique  lines  of  the  same  kind  may  be  seen,  with  a  magnifier, 
on  tne  sides  of  the  other  segments.  These  are  very  numerous, 
shorter  than  their  breadth,  smooth,  and  furnished  with  papil- 
lary feet,  filaments,  and  setas.  The  feet  of  the  first  two 
figments  consist  of  only  two  fleshy  papillae,  but  all  the  rest 
have  three  arranged  transversely :  the  papillae  are  short, 
obtuse,  and  equal ;  and,  at  the  base  of  the  superior  one,  as 
well  as  under  die  inferior  one,  there  is  a  tentacular  non- 
retractile  filament;  while  a  small  brush  of  setae  issues  from  the 
inner  side,  and  near  the  root  of  each.  These  brushes  are 
made  up  of  a  single  strong  black  bristle  and  a  considerable 
number  of  slender  straight  hairs,  and  can  l>c  pushed  out  or 
withdrawn  at  will.  The  tail  is  terminated  with  two  short 
filaments. 
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Lyc6ri5  margaritlu^ea  is  common  in  our  bay,  where  it 
lurks  under  stones,  between  tide-marks.  It  is  evid^itly  car- 
nivorous ;  and,  between  the  mandibles  of  the  specimen  whicb 
served  for  our  figure,  a  small  G^mmarus  was  round  in  a  iktal 
grasp.     Fresh  water  is  an  instant  poison  to  it. 

I  nave  been  induced  to  select  this  worm  for  illustration  in 
preference  to  many  others,  since  it  gives  me  an  opportunity 
of  correcting  several  errors  which  I  have  committed  when 
describing  the  same  species  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the 
Zoological  Journal.  It  is  there  stated  that  I  had  not  observed 
the  proboscis  to  be  divided  into  two  joints,  which,  however, 
is  the  case ;  and  the  patches  of  prickles  round  the  base  of  the 
mandibles  are  described  as  being  four  instead  of  six  in  DuttH* 
ber.  I  have  there  also  constituted  a  species  under  the  name 
of  Lyc6ri5  viridis,  which,  a  longer  acquaintance  with  thi» 
family  satisfies  me,  is  merely  a  variety  of  the  pres^it,  of  a 
deeper  and  more  uniform  green  than  usual ;  for  the  character 
on  which  I  mainly  rested  the  distinction  between  them 
(namely,  the  first  segment  being  striated  longitudinally  in 
one,  and  spotted  in  the  other)  is,  as. I  now  find,  one  of  do 
value.  To  acknowledge  errors  of  this  kind  is  a  paramount 
duty  *,  although  it  may  prove  him  who  commits  them  to  be 
one  of  little  tact  and  experience. 

The  following  synonymes  are,  I  think,  referable  to  this 
species :  — 

N^reif  caenklea,  Pen.  Brit.  Zool.  vol.  iv.  p.  93.  t.  27.  fig.  sup.,  Turt.  Lin. 
vol.  iv.  p.  88.,  Turt.  Brit.'  Faun.  p.  135.,  Stew.  Elem.  vol.  i.  p.  390.,  Bote 
Vers,  vol.  i.  p.  170.  N^rei^  margarit^cea.  Leach  in  Supp.  Encyc.  Brit 
vol.  i.  p.  45 1 .  t.  26.  Lyc6rii  margaritacea,  Lamarck  Anim.  s.  Vert.  voL  v. 
p.  312.,  Johnston  in  Zool.  Joum.  vol.  iv.  p.  420.  [and  now  in  BfaR.  NaL 
Hist.  vol.  vii.  p.  233.],  Stark,  Elem.  vol.  ii.  p.  139.  L.  vfridis,  Jranston 
in  ZooL  Joum.  vol.  iv.  p.  419. 

Berwick^  Dec.  4.  1833. 

*  Entertaining  this  opinion,  I  could  have  wished  that  the  correction  of 
one  or  two  similar,  but  more  gross,  errors  of  mine  had  been  made,  loi^ 
before  this  time,  in  the  same  journal  in  wliich  they  origimdly  appeared ; 
and  as  it  is  now  apparently  discontinued,  I  may  here  be  permittea  to  state 
that  the  G61ba  marma  of  Zool,  Joum,,  vol.  iii.  p.  321.,  is  the  larva  of  a  dn»- 
terous  fly,  whose  ova  are  frequently  deposited  and  hatched  amidst  the 
roots  of  sea-weed  that  has  been  cast  ashore ;  as  Mr.  MacLeay  proved,  in  an 
unpublished  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  journal  just  referred  to,  very  shortly 
after  the  publication  of  the  error. 

Mr.  MacLeay  is  of  opinion  that  my  Campdntia  ^rucif6rmis  (Zool,  Jovm^ 
vol.  iii.  p.  325.)  is  a  similar  larva;  but  I  am  still  unsatisfied  on  this  point, 
for  I  find  it  at  all  seasons  at  the  roots  of  Conf(6rvs  in  pure  tea  water,, 

JLumbricus  pellucidus  (ZooL  Joum,,  vol.  iii.  p.  327.)  is  a  larva,  as  I  long 
ago  stated. 

Palmyra  ocellata  (Zooi.  Joum,,  vol.  iii.  p.  329.^  is  a  young  individual  of 
the  Polynoe  imbricata,  accidentally  deprived  of  its  doreal  scales. 


WphlUlm: 


20.  ^'o-.  monopbtua'du.  (A-«.) 
CI.  Crustacea,  Ord-  iMJpoda,  Fain.  Cjmothd/iilti. 


I 


DSscsiPTiotf.  —  Body  oval;  pale  brown,  approaching  to 
flwh-red,  and,  when  alive,  tinged  with  purple ;  dotted  all  over 
with  numerous  punctures.  AntennEe,  white,  setaceous:  the 
I  tupcrior  very  short,  with  the  two  basilar  joints  much  dilated^ 
L  and  forming  a  broad,  movable,  coloured  plate  before  the  eyes ; 
r  the  thini  jomt  small  and  cylindrical ;  the  ultimate  one,  multi- 
I  iniculnte :  inferior  antennee  more  than  twice  the  length  of  the 
I  ttiperior,  the  three  basilar  joints  short,  unequal ;  the  fourti 
I  louKer  uiid  cylindrical ;  the  ultimate  longer  than  the  wholi 
I  ind  inultiarticulate :  the  bases  of  the  nutenns  nppiuximal., . 
I  but  do  not  meet;  and  the  superior  just  reach  to  the  origin  ot 
I  die  Inst  joint  o(  the  inrerior.  Head  small,  almost  entirely 
I  Occupied  by  the  large  oblong  eyes,  which  meet,  and,  as  it 
[  were,  coalesce  in  front :  eyes  reticulated,  compound,  dark 
[  brown,  anterior  and  margiiiul,  extending  obliquely  backwards, 
I  Occupying  all  the  cranial  segment  except  a  small  point  pro- 
l  jecting  between  the  bases  of  tlie  antenna-,  and  a  small  tri- 
I  anguUr  space  behind.  Underneath  and  between  the  inferioi^ 
I-  ■nieona:  there  is  an  oblong  concave  small  plate ;  below  wli 


I 


:he  


£34  ^g^  monophihilma. 

the  mouth  is  situated,  armed  with  a  pair  of  jaws,  and  fur- 
nished with  two  filiform  palpi,  one  on  each  side,  quadriar- 
ticulate ;  the  last  joint  unguiculate.  Segments  of  the  body 
seven,  subequal,  marked  with  a  faint  line  across  the  middle^ 
the  margin  pale;  segments  of  the  tail  six,  the  first  five 
narrow,  equal,  transverse ;  the  terminal  one  broad,  oblongs 
roughish,  depressed,  with  a  strong  keel  down  the  centre^ 
ending  in  a  short  point  or  mucro :  tne  margins  of  these  sq^ 
ments  are  minutely  spinous.  On  each  side  of  the  s^meots 
of  the  body  there  is  a  strong  movable  process,  pointed  pos- 
teriorly, and  with  two  slight  ridges  down  the  middle :  these 
processes  or  coxae  cover  and  serve  for  the  insertion  of  the 
legs,  of  which  there  are  seven  pairs.  L^  white;  the  first 
three  pairs  unlike  the  others,  and  directed  forwards;  the 
thigh  thick,  elongate,  with  a  circular  curved  head  moving  in 
an  acetabulum;  the  tibia  short,  and  smaller;  the  tarsus 
S-jointed,  with  a  strong  curved  claw :  thigh  of  the  posterior 
pairs  elongate,  thickish ;  the  four  succeeding  joints  mach 
more  slender,  almost  equal,  spinous,  and  terminated  with  a 
curved  claw.  The  legs  are  all  punctured  in  the  manner  of 
the  body ;  but  the  ventral  surface  of  the  segments  is  smooth. 
Each  caudal  segment  is  furnished  on  each  side  with  a  pair  of 
broad  oval  membranous  plates,  ciliated  on  the  margins,  and 
articulated,  by  twos,  to  a  compressed  stalk ;  and  there  is,  on 
each  side  of  the  last  segment,  an  additional  pair  of  fbliaceous 
plates  jointed  to  a  movable,  acutely-pointed,  somewhat  trian- 
gular process.  Of  these  plates,  the  inner  is  wedge-shaped, 
tlie  other  oblong;  and  both  are  densely  ciliated  round  the 
edge. 

This  description  is  taken  from  the  larger  specimen  figured 
(fir,  dorsal  aspect ;  6,  ventral  aspect) ;  the  smaller  one  (c)  diflers 
in  having  the  two  inferior  joints  of  the  superior  antennae  not 
disproportionately  enlarged ;  and  the  large  segment  of  the 
tail  is  emarginate,  ti*uncate,  with  a  shallow  furrow  down  the 
centre,  and  two  obtuse  raised  keels  at  its  sides.  In  other 
respects,  I  perceive  no  difference.  The  figures  are  of  the 
natural  size. 

JE^ga  monophthalma  swims  with  rapidity  by  the  aid  of  its 
caudal  fins ;  and,  when  it  comes  in  contact  with  a  solid  body, 
it  claps  against  it,  and  adheres  tenaciously.  Our  specimens 
were  taken  adhering  to  large  codfish,  of  which,  it  is  pro- 
bable, they  are  the  ^^  pedicular  "  parasites ;  but,  unlike  some 
of  their  race,  they  seem  to  be  very  rare,  at  least  in  our  bay, 
for  I  could  only  procure  three  specimens;  and  our  fishermen 
bad  never  observed  them  before. 
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I  have  described  this  as  a  new  species,  the  more  confidently 
ihal  I  have  the  authority  of  my  friend  Mr.  J.  E.  Gray  for 
diring  so.     In  general  form  and  size  it  resembles  iE'ga  emar- 
piAta ;  bat  very  obviously  difiers  from  that  species  by  the 
lemarkable  proximity  of  the  eyes,  whicH^  in  the  emarginata, 
ire  separated  by  a  considerable  interval.     The  smaller  spe- 
amen  seems  to  possess  the  specific  characters  of  the  IE  ga 
Ucuin^ta  of  Leach ;  and  I  should  mention  that  this  specimen 
bid  not  been  seen  by  Mr.  Gray  when  he  gave  me  his  opi- 
nion: but  Dr.  Leach  would  scarcely  have  left  the  peculiarity 
io  the  position  of  the  eyes  without  some  notice,  had  his  species 
ohibited  it.     If  I  am  right  in  deciding  that  it  is  of  the  same 
ipeciei  as  the  lai^r  individual,  and  probably  the  male  of  it 
(indi  surely,  the  differences  are  not  sufficient  to  warrant  a 
Mief  that  tbey  are  distinct  species),  then  it  would  seem  to 
UWy  first,  that  the  great  dilatation  of  the  basilar  joints  of 
^  antennae  is  a  sexual  character,  or  one  dependent  on  age, 
*Qd  of  insufficient  value,  therefore,  to  be  ranked  among  cha- 
'^icters  which  are  seized  upon  to  divide  tribes  or  families 
fi^om  each  other;  and,  secondly,  that  the  conformation  of  the 
^Ireme  caudal  segment  is  not  sufficient  to  discriminate  spe- 
^les,  as  Dr.  Leach  seems  to  have  believed,  for  his  specific 
^baracters  embrace  no  other  part 
Berwick  upon  Tweedy  Jan.  20.  1834. 


Aar.  VL     On  the  Structure  of  the  Annulate  Animals^  and  its  Re- 
Imtion  to  their  Economy,     [Continued  from  p.  125.]     By  O. 

There  is  nothing  more  unaccountable  than  the  tenacity  with 
^bich  we  cling  to  old  opinions,  simply  because  they  are  old ; 
Klor  than  the  pompous  and  solemn  gravity  with  which  we  tell 
the  most  palpable  and  absurd  untruths,  simply  because  our 
Ebre&thers  told  them.  Wherefore  can  this  be  ?  The  pro- 
blem we  will,  however,  leave,  for  solution,  to  the  meta- 
physicians. One  of  these  established  fallacies  has  descended, 
ivilh  all  its  pomp,  from  the  time  of  Aristotle  to  within  a  few 
Mara  of  the  present  day ;  namely,  that  insects  are  without 
EilcKxl.  When,  however,  the  great  discovery  of  the  cir- 
culation of  blood  in  the  higher  animals  was  made,  insects 
were  designated  as  being  without  a  circulating  blood.  This 
distinction  was  considered  perfect,  until  one  or  two  enquiring 
minds,  wishing  to  ascertain  why  this  difierence  should  exist, 
examined  for  themselves,  and  found  it  did  not  exist. 

Tlie  circulation  of  bliMHl  in  annulates  appears  to  have  l)ecn 
generally  doubted  in  this  country,  until  Mr.  Bowerbank,  one 


2S6  Relations  of  the  Stivcture  of  s 

of  our  most  successdil  microscopists,  published,  in  the  Enio^ 
moU^ical  Magazine  [vol.  i.  p.  289.],  a  minute  and  most  inter-. 
esting  account  of  it  as  observed  by  him  in  the  larva  of 
an  £phemera.  Mr.  Bowerbank's  observations  corresponded 
very  closely  with  tft>se  of  Professor  Cams,  a  Continental, 
naturalist,  who  had  published  his  discoveries  a  short  time 
previously,  but  whose  descriptions  Mr.  Bowerbank  had  never 
perused. 

The  circulation  in  annulates  is  not,  as  it  is  in  vertebratesyc 
entirely  confined  to  limited  and  well-defined  vessels ;  neither 
is  there  any  heart  for  the  reception  and  expulsion  of  the 
blood ;  but  there  is  a  large  wide  channel,  extending  the  whole 
length  of  the  animal,  through  which  the  blood  is  constantly 
rushing  upwards  from  the  posterior  towards  the  anterior  ex* 
tremity.  This  current  is  kept  in  motion  by  the  alternate 
opening  and  closing  of  double  valves,  distributed  at  regular 
intervals  throughout  its  extent :  this  operation  causing  a  mo- 
tion, as  each  portion  is  afresh  impelled  upwards,  which  is 
precisely  equivalent  to  the  pulsations  of  a  heart.  The  valves 
open  upwards  only,  and  between  them,  on  both  sides,  are 
other  valves  in  the  great  channel,  which  as  regularly  open 
inwards  to  admit  fresh  supplies  of  blood  firom  the  lateral 
portions  of  the  body.  On  each  side  of  the  animal  there  is  a 
downward  current,  confined  to  no  distinct  or  ascertainable 
channel,  but  permeating  indiflTerently  all  parts  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  its  progress :  portions,  however,  part  o£P  from 
the  main  current  at  intervals,  and  flow  through  the  side 
valves  of  the  central  channel  already  described.  The  pulsa« 
tions  in  this  downward  current  are  more  faint,  and  its  pro- 
gress is  somewhat  more  slow,  than  that  in  the  upward  central 
current.  On  the  opening  of  a  side  valve,  the  blood  may  be 
seen  rushing  towards  it  from  every  part  in  the  neighbourhood, 
as  though  it  were  in  a  state  of  freedom  among  the  transparent 
and  muscular  parts,  and  not  limited  to  any  vessel.  No  blood 
ever  leaves  the  main  channel,  but  through  the  aperture  at  the 
anterior  extremity,  where  it  turns  inwards  towards  the  ceso- 
phagus,  and  cannot  be  traced,  by  the  microscope,  any  farther. 
In  the  antennae,  legs,  and  nervures  of  the  wings  a  similar 
double  current  is  observable.  Such  is  the  usual  circulation 
of  blood  in  an  insect. 

In  the  lobster,  and  other  large  marine  annulates,  a  some- 
what more  perfect  system  is  observable ;  that  is,  the  limits 
of  all  the  vessels  are  perfectly  well  defined,  and  may  be 
ascertained  and  figured  with  confidence  and  even  ease,  in 
these,  there  is  a  manifest  approach  to  the  circulation  of 
fishes,  which  possess  it  in  the  most  simple  state  of  all  tiie 
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Vertebrates.  The  marine  annulates  farther  resemble  fishes 
in  breathinff  by  gills ;  a  most  beautiful  and  wonderful  con- 
trivance^ which  enables  them  to  extract  from  water  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  of  air  to  aerate  the  blood,  and  thus  pre- 
cludes uie  necessity,  so  obviously  attendant  on  all  other 
modes  of  respiration,  namely,  a  constantly  repeated  ascent  to 
the  surface  for  fresh  supplies  of  atmospheric  air.  In  these 
animalsi  consequently,  the  blood  must  ascend  to  the  gills,  in 
Order  to  be  brought  into  contact  with  the  air  so  produced ; 
l^ot  in  the  hexapod  or  true  insects,  which  constitute  by  far 
^k  greater  portion  of  the  annulate  kingdom,  the  respiration 
^uid  aeration  of  the  blood  are  managed  on  an  entirely  different 
Ssrinciple. 

The  circulation  of  blood  in  hexapod  insects  we  have 
^ready  examined ;  let  us  now  turn  to  the  circulation  of  air. 
This  is  not  confined  to  a  single  region,  as  the  gills  in  fishes, 
^>r  the  lungs  in  man ;  but  seems  to  be  almost  universal :  it 
consists  of  an  infinity  of  tubes  ramifying  through  the  body  in 
every  direction,  from  one  end  to  the  other.  These  air-tubes, 
temied  trachess,  have  generally  nine  nearly  equidistant  ex- 
ternal openings,  termed  spiracula,  on  each  side  of  an  insect. 
From  each  spiraculum  a  main  trachea  seems  to  enter  the 
body,  and  immediately  divides  into  two,  three,  four,  or  five 
minor  tubes,  one  of  which  usually  unites  with  the  next  spira- 
culum ;  thus  forming  a  principal  trachea,  which  extends  the 
whole  length  of  the  body,  on  each  side  of  the  great  dorsal 
channel  for  the  blood  already  spoken  of.  From  the  main 
q>iracular  tracheae  minor  transverse  tracheae  frequently  arise, 
mkI,  passing  above  and  below  the  great  dorsal  channel,  unite 
with  similar  minor  tracheie,  twigging  off  from  the  opposite 
lUe;  and  thus  the  whole  system  of  tubes  becomes  connected, 
lod  acts  by  a  common  impulse. 

To  a  casual  observer,  it  may  seem,  perhaps,  somewhat 
Itrange  that  a  system  of  respiratory  organs  so  apparently 
complicated  should  have  been  given  to  a  race  of  beings  whicn 
we  consider  of  so  very  little  importance  in  the  universe:  but 
an  examination,  however  cursory,  will  show  that  here^  as  in 
erery  other  of  the  Almighty's  works,  there  is  nothing  super- 
fluous ;  that  there  has  been  no  labour  in  vain. 

Respiration  and  circulation  are  so  intimately  connected, 
that  the  operation  of  each  depends  on  the  operation  of  the 
other.  Now,  in  insects  the  blood  is  cold ;  and  for  this  excel- 
lent reason,  that,  in  so  small  a  bulk  as  that  of  an  insect's  body, 
so  large  a  portion  of  the  blood  is  exposed  to  the  air,  that  a 
heat  superior  to  that  of  the  atmosphere  could  not  be  main- 
tained.    This  being  the  case,  circulation  of  the  simplest  pos- 
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sible  kind  was  all  that  was  required,  and  is  all  that  has 
been  given*  It  is  well  known  that  the  blood  of  animals,  when 
deprived  of  all  communion  with  atmospheric  air,  stays  in  its 
course,  and  ceases  to  perform  its  functions.  Now,  by  the 
simple  system  of  circulation  above  described,  it  is  evident  that 
the  blood  could  not  be  brought,  with  any  regularity,  to  one 
particular  spot,  there  to  communicate  with  and  receive  air 
sufficient  to  renew  and  maintain  its  vital  power.  It  becomes^ 
therefore,  a  matter  of  necessity,  that,  as  the  blood  does  not 
go  to  the  air  to  receive  revivification,  the  air  must  be  intra* 
duced  to  the  blood  for  effecting  that  purpose.  The  most 
simple,  the  most  direct,  way  ot  accomplishing  this  was  by 
piercing  the  sides  of  the  animal  at  regular  intervals  through^ 
out  its  length,  and  inserting  tubes  through  which  the  atmo- 
spheric air  should  pass  with  perfect  freedom  into  the  system, 
and  mingle  with  the  blood  in  anv  quantity  that  nature  might 
demand.    This  is  the  very  plan  that  we  find  has  been  adopted. 

To  this,  the  breathing  of  the  marine  annulates,  already 
noticed,  may  be  cited  as  an  exception ;  it  may  be  said  that 
their  blood  is  cold,  and  vet  they  breathe  by  gills.  This  is 
true ;  but  it  is  also  true  that  their  residence  in  the  depths  of 
the  ocean  precludes  the  possibility  of  their  using  spiracula; 
we  therefore  find  the  system  of  their  circulation  raised,  to 
cooperate  with  their  improved  respiration.  It  was  quite 
needless  that  their  blood  should,  farther,  be  warmed;  for  we 
find  that  even  in  fishes  the  blood  is  perfectly  cold,  for  the 
same  reason  as  in  insects,  because  their  bodies  are  (when 
young)  too  small  to  resist  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding 
medium. 

There  are  numerous  aquatic  annulates  which  belong  to  the 
hexapod  or  true  insects,  which  are  provided  with  a  system  of 
respiratory  organs  precisely  similar  to  that  of  the  terrestrial 
insects ;  these  have  the  power  of  enveloping,  with  a  bladder 
of  atmospheric  air,  those  parts  of  the  body  in  which  their 
spiracles  are  situated ;  thus  not  only  protecting  the  spiracles 
from  receiving  any  injury  from  the  ingress  of  the  water,  but 
keeping  up  the  necessary  supplv  of  air  to  the  blood.  The 
bladder  of  air  is  renewable  at  pleasure  by  rising  to  the  sur- 
face. * 

(To  be  continued.) 

*  Do  not  the  sacs,  within  which  trachean  v^rachnicles  have  been  found  pa- 
rasitic upon  the  aquatic  2>ytfscus  mar^naiis  (see  p.  161.)  serve  the  same 
purpose  as  this  "  bhidder  of  atmosphenc  air"  serves  to  the  aquatic  hexapod 
insects  ?  and,  farther,  all  the  cysts,  with  which  a  variety  of  animals  pa- 
rasitic upon  aquatic  animals  are  found  covered  ?  See  VI.  94.,  for  a  notice 
of  some  parasites  found  encysted. — J,D, 
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.4ir.  \1L  A  Slaietneni  of  ike  Quantity  of  Rain  which  has  fallen 
Mi  High  Wycombe,  Bueks^  during  the  last  Ten  Winters^  vsilh 
Remarks,     Bj  James  G.  Tatsm,  Esq. 

The  table  beneath  shows  the  quantity  of  rain  which  has 
Cdltn  in  this  place,  in  the  months  November,  December, 
and  January,  during  the  last  ten  winters.  It  may  serve  to 
comet  the  general  impression,  that  more  rain  fell  during  last 
■inter,  than  had  fallen  in  any  winter  of  several  preceding  years. 
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FrcMn  this  table  it  appears,  that,  in  the  winter  embracing 
IS37-28,  rain  fell  to  the  amount  of  11*435  in.;  while,  in  the 
•inter  which  is  just  closed,  only  10*925  in.  of  rain  have 
EJlen :  giving  an  excess  of  upwards  of  half  an  inch  to  the 
bnner  |)eriod.  The  great  dimrence  has  been,  that  rain  has 
UlcQ  more  frequently  in  the  last  winter  (namely,  on  63  days) ; 
vhile,  in  that  of  1827-28,  rain  fell  only  on  55  days:  and  to 
^  circumstance  may  be  attributed  the  prevalent  opinion. 

That  great  humidity  of  atmosphere  is  constantly  attended 

by  a  high  degree  of  temperature,   is  well    known  to  every 

neteurolc^ist ;  but  the  mildness  of  the  last   three  months, 

or  brumaiquarter,  was  most  extraordinary.     In  the  brumal 

({uarter  of  1827-28,  the  mean  temperature  was  -^0*10819^, 

which  was  very  much  above  the  average;  and  the  extremes 

»ere  off  and  15'50°.     In  the  recent  one,  the  extremes  were 

SB'  and  24^ ;  and  the  mean  41*87835°  :  the  extremes  occurred 

in  November  in  both  instances.     Out  of  92  days  comprising 

the  quarter  lately  expired,  the  wind  blew  from  the  westwanl 

QQ  72  days ;  but,  in  the  brumal  quarter  of  1 827-28,  only  on  60. 

li  is  curious  to  observe,  that  the  greatest  Quantity  of  rain 

fell  when  the  extreme  of  cold  was  experienced  in  the  month 

of  November ;  and  it  is  only  by  the  record  of  observations 

\^t  these,  that  the  meteorologist  can  hope  to  promote  a  science 

(fif ihe  greatest  im|X)rtance  to  mankind)  as  yet  in  its  infancy; 

tnd  possessing  but  few  of  the  charms  which  captivate  and 

allure  the  student  in  other  sciences,  cheer  him  in  his  course, 

vul  reward  his  toils. 
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Art.  VIII.     Short  Communications. 

The  Fox  and  the  Dog  have  been  knorum  to  feed  upon  Fish."^ 
That  foxes  feed  on  fish  is,  I  believe,  a  fact  hitherto  unknown 
to  naturalists  ;  at  least,  speaking  for  myself,  during  a  life  of 
many  years  devoted  to  the  study  of  natural  history,  I  have 
never  heard  of  it.  That  it  was  not  impossible,  however,  I 
should  never  have  doubted,  from  a  curious  corroboration  of 
its  possibility,  which  happened  more  than  once  under  my  own 
observation.  I  occasionally  took  out  with  me  in  a  boat,  when 
fishing,  a  small  terrier  of  the  Scotch  breed.  One  day,  havingr 
caught  three  or  four  dace,  after  some  minutes  I  turned  round 
to  examine  them,  when,  lol  they  had  disappeared;  and  I 
could  in  no  way  discover  the  cause.  Shortly  I  caught  another, 
and  threw  it  down,  when,  to  my  great  surprise,  the  dog  quietly 
took  it  up,  and  (after  very  composedly  craunching  its  bones) 
swallowed  it  with  apparent  satisfaction,  and  then  looked  up 
with  a  hungry  eye,  as  if  to  request  a  farther  supply.  As  ffu* 
as  I  can  recollect,  the  dog  ate  about  half  a  dozen  before  any 
symptoms  of  ^^  hold,  enough,''  were  manifested. 

Now  for  the  fox ;  whose  case,  though  it  depends  upon  cir- 
cumstantial rather  than  positive  evidence,  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  believing  to  be  perfectly  true.  In  the  course  of  last 
autumn,  I  believe,  in  October  or  November,  a  gentleman's 
keeper  in  my  parish,  in  passing  a  pond  very  early,  after  a 
moonlight  night,  found  upon  the  bank  the  remains  of  a  pike 
which  had  weighed  about  5  lbs.  The  flesh  was  consumed, 
with  the  exception  of  what  adhered  to  the  head  and  tail. 
The  fish  he  was  well  acquainted  with,  having  often  noticed  it 
before,  and  during  the  preceding  summer  had  as  oflen,  in  vain, 
endeavoured  to  take  it  by  night  lines,  &c  Of  course,  his 
first  thought  was,  ^^  how  got  it  there,  so  strangely  out  of  its 
element?"  A  poacher  would  certainly  not  have  left  it.  Fishing 
eagles  had  never  been  seen  or  heard  of  in  this  part  of  the 
country;  and  otters  had  long  been  an  extinct  race  in  the 
neighbourhood.  But,  on  closely  examining  the  mud  and  soil, 
he  soon  discovered  a  clue  to  solve  the  mystery ;  the  adjacent 
parts  l>eing  padded  with  footmarks,  which  his  long  and  prac- 
tical experience  convinced  him  were  those  of  a  fox.  It  is 
probable,  too,  that,  like  himself,  the  fox  had  long  had  an  eye 
to  this  well-fed  pike,  as  it  then  occurred  to  him,  that  he  had 
often  before  seen  similar  footmarks  about  the  pit  side  banks. 
To  have  witnessed  the  capture  would  have  been  an  interesting 
scene  indeed.  It  is  most  likely  that  the  wily  animal,  on  ex- 
amining the  water,  discovered  the  pike  near  the  surface, 
prowling  about  for  food,  and,  availing  himself  of  its  approach- 
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ing  within  reach,  pounced  upon  his  prey,  and  succeeded  in 

grasping  it  with  his  teeth ;  this,  however,  he  could  not  have 

done  without  considerable  tact  and  difticulty,  as  the  floundering 

resistance  of  a  five-pounds'-weight  pike  must  have  Uistetl  some 

time,  and  been  very  powerful.  —  E,S.y  F.L.S.     [For  notes 

on  other  habits  of  the  fox,  see  p.  1 34.] 

Birds. — The  small  dark  brov)n  Thnish  notifiedhij  jr./y.  (p.  1  ^-l-., 
«d  previously)  i  "isUh  sovie  Remarks  on  the  British  Thnishcs,  — 
"k  is  much  to  be  wished,"  as  the  Rev.W.T.  Broe  has  observed 
({).75.),  "  that  W.  L.  had  procured  a  specimen  of  his  thrush, 
in  order  to  put  the  point  beyond  dispute;''  for,  until  this  is 
(loDe,  it  seems  somewhat  premature  to  pronounce  it  a  distinct 
species.     The  common  song  thrush  varies  in  size  very  con- 
siderably, and  in  the  number  of  black  spots  u])on  the  breast, 
or  two  males  now  before  me,  both  in  tolerably  good  condition, 
one  weighs  2J  oz,,  and  the  other  but  2  oz.     I'he  former  of 
[       these  has  remarkably  few  black  spots  on  the  un<ler  parts ; 
vherets,  some  ttiat  I  have  seen  have  been  so  thickly  studded 
that  the  ear-coverts  liave  appeared  wholly  black.     Lewin  and 
others  have  even  described,  as  a  distinct  species,  what  they 
call  "  the  heath  thrush ; "  which  now  is,  I  believe,  universally 
ximitted  to  be  merely  a  small  variety  of  the  7 Virdus  musicus. 
I  must  be  pardoned,  therefore,  for  still  entertaining  doubts  as 
to  W,  Lf's  thrush  being  an  undescribed  species  ;  first,  because 
<  know  that  the  connnon  song  thrush  (to  which  it  seems  so 
dosely  to  approximate)  varies  in  size  very  nmch  ;  secondly, 
i'^cause  the  song  thrush  may  often  be  observed  upon  the 
*^iidest  heaths,  and,   in  such   situations,  is  generally  small ; 
■nd,  thirdly,  because  so  common  a  bird  as  that  of  W.  L. 
•ppears  to  be,  if  really  distinct,  could  not  well  have  escaped 
^€  ken  of  die  many  experienced  practical  naturalists  who 
^«ive  visited  the  parts  it  inhabits,  seemingly  so   plentifully. 
•however,  I  hope  that  W.  L.  will  soon  succeed  in  obtaining 
^^^me  specimens  of  his  thrush,  that  he  will  actually  compare 
*^  irith  the  song  thrush,  and  favour  Mr.  Loudon's  readers  with 
^    minute  description  of  its  characters,  that  the  matter  may  at 
^^^ce  be  satisfactorily  set  at  rest,  without  farther  cavil. 

That  the  first  notice  of  it  (VI.  218.)  referred  merely  to  the 

wing,  was  the  opinion  of  many  persons  besides  myself  (VI. 

16.),  and  was  strengthened  by  the  fact  of  no  allusion  having 

n  made  to  this  species ;  although  its  manners,  as  observed 

^"ti  the  south  of  England,  were  pretty  accurately  portrayed : 

^nd  which  bird  it  further  seemed  to  resemble  in  size.     Tiie 

^ledwing,  it  may  be  remarked,  resembles  much  more  the  song 

\hrush,  in  colour  and  general  appearance,  than  it  does  thu 

Vol,  VII.  —  No.  39.  r 
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fieldfai'e  (as  stated  in  VII.  144,);  and  it  would  be  often  mistakea 
for  the  song  thrush  (which  sometimes  associates  in  flocks),  and 
xnce  versdf  were  it  not  for  its  frequently  repeated  alarm  cry 
(resembling  powk\  and  the  characteristic  large  pale  streak 
over  the  eye,  similar  to  that — not  of  the  stonechat,  as  stated 
at  p.  145.,  but  —  of  the  whinchat. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Salmon  (p.  175.)»  I  can  state,  upon  good 
authority,  that  both  the  redwing  and  the  field&re  nave  been 
repeatedly  seen,  throughout  the  summer,  in  a  wood  called  the 
Wood  of  Logie,  upon  the  estate  of  Sir  John  Forbes,  at  Fin- 
try,  in  Aberdeenshire ;  but  I  am  sorry,  still,  to  be  unable  to 
furnish  any  description  of  their  nidification*     My  informant, 
an  experienced  observer,  is  quite  positive  with  regard  to  the 
species;  but  has  never  searched  for  their  nests,  not  bring 
aware,   at  the  time,  that  they  were  so  little  known.    He 
has  heard  the  field&re  sing,    and    as   described   by  Dr. 
Booker,  (p.  151.)     I  may  remark  here,  in  corroboration  of 
Mr.  Salmon's  observation  (p.  175.),  that  a  flock  of  about  forty 
missel  thrushes,  which  frequented  this  neighbourhood  about 
the  latter  end  of  last  August,  were  very  generally  mistaken 
for  fieldfares;  although  the  great  difierence  in  their  notes 
rendered  them  easily  distinguishable.   That  these  were  about 
to  migrate,  I  have  hardly  a  ddubt ;  though  a  few  solitary 
missel  thrushes  have  been  singing  about  this  place  all  tat 
winter. 

The  flocks  of  redwings  and  fieldfares  in  these  parts  some- 
times associate,  and,  occasionally,  a  few  song  thrushes  may 
be  observed  among  them;  but  they  more  ^equently  keep 
separate,  the  fieldfares  remaining  mostly  in  small  parties  oS 
five  or  six  (probably  families) ;  three  or  four  of  which  some- 
times unite,  but  otten  separate  again:  in  this,  as  in  other 
respects,  closely  resembling  the  missel  thrush,  which,  in  win- 
ter, is  generally  seen  in  small  flocks  of  five  or  six.  The  field- 
fare farther  resembles  the  missel  thrush,  in  feeding  more  upon 
berries  than  the  redwing  and  mavis ;  which  latter  birds, 
cially  the  mavis,  appear  to  prefer  snails  to  any  other  kind 
food ;  knocking  off  their  shells  in  a  very  expert  manner,  and 
gulping  them  down  whole.  The  blackbird  is  very  partial  to 
snails ;  but  neither  it  nor  the  missel  thrush  (which  latter  is, 
however,  rather  indifferent  to  them)  understand  how  to  shell 
them  like  the  redwing  and  song  thrush ;  but  (at  least  in  con- 
finement, if  the  shell  is  not  broken  beforehand)  generally 
make  a  sad  bungle,  besmearing  themselves  all  over  with  slioie. 
Instead  of  commencing  operations  by  knocking  off  the  sbdl, 
they  try  to  pull  the  snail  out  of  it;  which,  of  course,  they  find 
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to  be  a  very  awkward  matter.     A  song  thrush  will  devour 
bt  or  six  snails  before  a  blackbird  can  swallow  one.* 

Though  the  fieldfare  remains  plentiful  here  until  late  in 
April,  I  do  not  think  it  ever  sings  in  these  parts.  Its  usual 
noie,  sucj  sue,  sncy  is  all  that  I  have  ever  heard  from  this 
fpecied ;  and  though  a  little  singing  may  appear  sometimes  to 

*  ' We  looked  out,  and  saw  a  thrush,  with  its  beak  tlirust  into 

I  fsaii  she!],  standing  by  a  garden  pot,  which  was  sunk  in  the  ground  to  its 

ran.    The  bird  had  ceased  for  a  minute  from  its  labour;  and  now  again 

btpn  9thaekhig  the  unhappy  snail  against  the  flower-pot,  in  order  to  break 

the  ^el] ;  which,  mith  the  greater  portion  of  its  inhabitant,  hung  dangling 

froB  his  beak.     The  exertions  of  the  thrush  were  surprising;  his  ^ilioie 

M}  shook  with  the  vigour  with  which  he  carried  on  the  assault  and  bat- 

fivT ;  and  it  soon  enabled  him  to  draw  forth  another  shred  of  the  snail : 

tks  be  ate,  and  again  returned  to  the  attack,  beating  it  for  at  least  a  dozen 

limes,  when  more  of  the  mangled  wretch  was  dragged  out,  and  despatched. 

The  next  e&«y  of  the  bird  did  not  appear  to  please  him ;  for  he  left  the 

prdes  poc,  and  carried  his  prey  to  a  sharp  stone,  against  which  he  recom- 

nenced  beating  it.     The  stone  was,  perhaps,  loose,  and  did  not  afford  the 

required  re«i'»tance :  instinct,  therefore,  (was  it  not  reason  ?)  induced  him 

to  return  to  his  6rst  restating  medium.     Again,  then,  were  we  amused  by 

tae  agacity  of  the  bird ;  and  our  sympathies  excited  by  the  sufferings  of 

the  Ucerated  snail,  which  was  thus  drawn  out  bit  by  bit,  and  ultimately 

deroured. — CatnjuincUa.   Berkshire,   Received  Jan.  9.  1834. — All  the  spe* 

of  T'lirdus,  or  thrush,  the  blackbird  (71  J/erula)  included,  collectively 

[ruy  a  great  quantity  (Mr.  Blyth  has,  above,  stated  which  of  the  species 

troys  the  most)  of  the  shelled  snails.     The  periods  in  which  thev  most 

ienroy  them  are,  I  think,  during  the  frosts  oi  winter,  and  througli  July 

^  August.     In  winter,  afler  a  night  or  two  sharply  frosty,  i»ith  just  a 

^rinklinc  of  snow  on  the  groimd,  it  is  pleasing  to  stroll  beside  hedge- 

r»vf,  and  see  the  Turdi  startmc  in  and  out,  on  the  face  of  the  hedge- 

hanfc",  and  between  the  base  of  the  stems  of  the  hedges,  in  search  of 

tke  inalis.     li*  \ou  proceed  slowly,  a  smart  reiterated  tapping,  not  loud, 

but  ob%ioU9,  is  heard  at  uncertain  intervals,  as  the  7*urdi  may  find  their 

prcT.    lids  the\  break,  not  ^iherever  found,  but  on  some  stone  fixed  firmly 

^rith  one  face  exim^ed  in  the  bank*s  side,  and,  I  think,  station  themselves 

beio«  the  »tone  :  I  ha%'e,  in  my  own  vocabulary,  called  such  stones,  chosen 

«if  thr  thru^hcti,  the  thnishe;*'  chopping-blocks.     These  birds,  through  July 

aai  Au^i»t,  exolore  hedgerows,  orchards,  and  gardens  with  great  diligence 

Ix  f  naiN,  and  kill  va>t  numbers  of  them.     The  hard  texture,  at  this  season, 

^  paths  and  roadwa_\  s,  makes  these  sufficient  chopping-blocks  for  the  birds, 

viioae  havoc  is  >hoMn  by  the  many  empty  shells  then  met  with  in  every 

paih;  fur  they  at  thi»  time  do  not  usually  break  the  shell  into  pieces,  but 

ytfX  a  hole  throuirh  the  lant  and  larger  coil.     I  have,  to  myself,  sought  to  ac* 

co^jnt  i*>r  the  7*iirtli  con^umins  more  snails  in  Julvand  Auirust  than  at  other 

tiBf.«.     Their  doirn;  it  in  frostv  weather  is  clearlv  from  nere^sitv;  but  in 

Jalv  and  August  this  cause  might  seem  not  to  obtain.     I  have,  however, 

tboiur^it  it  dots.    The  face  of  the  earth  is  then  invested  with  crops  of  herb- 

i(t,  which,  I  have  conceived,  lessen  rather  than  enlarge  these  birdi'  scone 

of^ir«{!e;  while,  of  fruit*<,  the  sooselierry  and  the  cherry  are  past,  and  tnc 

anumnal  fruits  not  ripe.     The  T^urdi  will,  when  need  prompts,  eat  the 

vihwonn,  when  they  meet  with  it  (in  part)  exposed  within  their  range. 

f«r  prctioits  mentions  of  the  agency  of  thrushes  in  consuming  snails  and 

^to  molluscous  animals,  see  in  II.'lol.;  III.  ]9.'i. ;  238,  and  note  f  in 

^«aacpi«c;  VI.  219.;  VII.  242. 
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prvwced  fnoos  a  Aack  id  Aea^  k  may  generally  be  traced  to 
a  6V  acnwipiiEipB^  ncdv^n^     Tbe  thrushes  generaUy,  I 
thEsJk,  Scera  rtinbesr  job   cxotpdon  to  the  Rer.  W.  T.  Bree's 
G^bts^rraukQ  j^  'jl  .  c«  biiffiib  Aoqoirai^  each  season,  their  full 
ftOG/  bj  des7«£&.     Mrji<t  o<r  fhe  smaller  kinds  certainly  do 
aocjuh^  tbedi"  ioci^  ■f^--=^^^Y  •  bat  the  missel  thrash  and  the 
tRaris  >2n7  AS  k^odlT  a::x£  c3e£ri:T  in  November  as  in  March; 
and  the  daep-ccoed  Toke  c/  the  bbckbird  b  as  rich  and  as 
full  vbe3  he  fir^  (kircs  ibrJi  into  melody,  in  early  spring,  as       \ 
in   ApriL  vben  the  pnctice   of  many  weeks   should  have 
matured  his  Tocal  powers.     From  analogy  with  these,  there^ 
fore,  I  am  inclined  to  question  whether  the  redwing's  voice 
improTes»  from  the  time  it  first  begins  to  sing;  for  it  is  the 
same  in  May  as  in  Janiury.     A  day  or  two  ago^  I  think,  X 
heard  one  in  its  foil  pofectioo ;  it  did  not  see  me ;  and  wa^ 
alone,  away  (inom  its  companions,  and  piping  forth  with  the" 
utmost  glee  and  spirit.     Its  notes  were  low  and  soft,  some  om 
them  Tery  sweet ;  and  it  now  and  then  introduced  a  few  tbaC 
were  loud  and  pleasing :  but,  altogether,  its  song  by  no  mean^ 
equalled  that  of  the  mavis.     The  redwing,  in  short,  b  not  m 
bird  worth  confining  for  the  mere  sake   of  its   music  — 
E.  Blyth.     Tooting^  Smre^  March  26.  1834. 

The  Solitary  Thrush,  or  BroKU  Siariing  (IV.  213.>— Ihave 
twice  shot  thb  species  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London ;  and^ 
until  I  bad  read  Rennie's  description,  in  Montagu's  Did^ 
p.  56.,  did  not  know  of  what  species  the  birds  were.  —  0» 
Clapton,  March  J  1834. 

The  Rook.  (148.)— Will  the  idea  (in  243.  note  •),  that  the 
Miii's  being  covered  up,  in  summer  and  autumn,  with  ground 
crops,  prevents  access  to  it  for  ground  grubs  and  insects, 
account  for  the  rook's  then  feeding  on  grain,  nuts,  fruits,  &C 
(whence  the  epithet  frugilegus  has  been  applied  to  it)?   Som^ 
will  rather  refer  the  latter  habit  of  rooks  to  their  sympathy" 
in  the  sentiment,  ^*  nos  numerus  sumus,  et  fruges  consumere^ 
nati ; "  and  I,  for  one,  think  that  the  rooks  do  quite  rigfatl] 
in  acting  on  it.     Mr.  Saul  of  Lancaster  has  just  informed  Mr. 
Loudon  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ridley  had  found  that  the  husk  of 
grain  taken  by  the  rook  is  separated,  in  the  rook's  stomach, 
from  the  grain  itself,  and  is  afterwards  discharged  from  the 
mouth  of  the  rook  in  masses  of  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  ^g. 
Mr.  Saul  has  sent  a  specimen.     The  busks  appear  those  o! 
oatH.  —  J.  D, 

A  Second  Brood  of  Waterhens  adopted  and  catered  for  by  the^ 
Individuals  of  the  First  Brood.     [From  a  letter  to  the  Rev. 
W.T.  Bree,  by  J.  M.  Boultbee,  Esq. ;  dated  Kineton,  Aug.  20. 
1833.]  —  At  the  bottom  of  the  walk  between  the  house  and 
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^ur  garden  in  winter  runs  a  brook,  but  in  summer  there  is 
only  still  water,  which  is  inhabited  by  waterhens,  &c.  The 
^terhens  have  become  quite  tame,  from  persons  constantly 

Cssing  and  repassing.  Tliis  year,  in  the  spring,  a  pair  of  them 
tch^  some  young  ones ;  and,  as  soon  as  they  were  feathered, 
niade  another  nest,  and   hatched   some  more.     The  young 
ones  of  the  second  hatch  left  the  old  birds,  and  have  been 
adopted  by  the  young  ones  of  the  first  hatch,  who  have  each 
taken  one,  and  seem  to  take  as  much  care  of  them  as  the  old 
ones  could  have  done :  they  feed  them,  and  never  leave  them. 
ftily  one  youn^  one  has  remained  with  the  old  hen. —  J.  M.  B. 
[Facts  on  other  points  in  the  history  of  the  waterhen  may 
Jje  found  in  IV.  517.  519.,  V.  381.  601.  730.,  VII.  73.;  and 
a  the  Field  Naturalist,  i.  499.] 

A  Male  Redstart  has  aided  in  sustaining  and  protecting  the 

Q^pn'ng  of  another  Pair  of  Redstarts.  —  I  discovered  the  nest 

P*  a  pair  of  redstarts  (Salvia  Phoeniciirus),  called  here  fire-tails, 

'I*  a  hole  in  a  wall  in  my  garden,  from  the  male  bird's  constantly 

•■Wnff  on  a  particular  tree  near  the  place  where  the  nest  was, 

^d  ht>m  his  continually  uttering  his  plaintive  and  garrulous 

JJpte  while  any  object  to  excite  alarm  was  in  sight.    I  mention 

this,  because,  from  liis  attention  to  his  mate,  I  was  particularly 

**^tcrested  in  the  pair,  and  watched  them  with  great  care.    In 

*^^out  two  or  three  days  after  I  had  discovered  them  (the  hen 

^Us  then  sitting),  the  male  bird,  while  on  his  usual  station, 

J^as,  to  my  great  grief,  killed  by  a  stone  which  his  fiimiliarity 

■^ad  tempted  an  idle  boy  to  throw.     I  saw  him  killed  myself. 

'^n  my  going  by  the  place  the  next  day,  I  was  excessively 

*tirprised  to  see  a  male  redstart  sitting  on  the  very  same  tree 

'^oiu  which,  the  day  before,  the  other  had  been  knocked 

^own.     On  my  going  near  the  nest,  it  flew  away  with  evident 

U^kens  of  alarm  ;  and  on  my  putting  my  hand  to  the  nest,  the 

hen  bird  flew  oiF.    AH  I  need  say  in  addition  is,  that  the  eggs 

Vere  hatched,  and  the  foster-father  (for  such  he  certainly  was) 

assisted,  as  the  cock  birds  usually  do,  the  hen  in  bringing  up 

the  young  brood.  The  circumstance  has  puzzled  me  extremely, 

Uotli  then  and  since.     How  could  the  redstart  be  possibly 

acquainted  that  the  hen  was  without  a  mate  ?     She  could  not 

have  been  off  the  nest  long ;  for,  if  the  cg<^s  had  once  got  cold, 

they  could  never  have  been  hatched ;  and  the  redstart  is  a 

solitary  bird,  and  by  no  means  common  here.  —  Subrnstints. 

TAe  Origin  of  the  Songs  of  Birds.  —  A  person  known  to 
me  put  some  goldfinches'  eggs  under  a  canary ;  and  although 
the  young  goldfinches  hatched  by  the  canary  from  these  eggs 
learned  the  song  of  the  canary,  yet  they  by  no  means  lost 
their  own  innate  note :  their  song  was,  conse<|uently,  a  mix- 


airs  at  :lie  r^o.  — A.  (TJjpmL.    Sisir  Staagard^   TSee  IIL  14&. 
**%  EV.  «flLl 

.TAC3r.ij7'    t?^j""i:y^ — Eazstt  Jpoarraa  ^f  tkt  Gnat 
Jmerzam  ics  fcTgjjf. — In  ±e  las  emcimac  Hj  Alrodacfm 
20  ^jtrda^u  'zhao*  xtt.  a.  ilf^   I  iBHEit  jd  ^tP^**"—  tint  the 
scr^ac  K»  iernesr.  viiica  iud  becsL  izeqDestiT  seen  ooff  the 
couc  in  die  Coned  Siaoe&  at  \nwT^ra,  odgbc  pvvifaBblT  bekx^ 
Ga  ^me  tccces  at  aonriaii  '»"''**»^  of  a  ^bdb    ■■  itn^nw  to  the 
fisfiail  xiim'riiiaanis :  jmi  ibac  die  <lm,il|ifiijn  of  k  as  harimr 
pacuiles  like  duise  of  a  mrdcv  aid  omiseme  jns  fike  diose  oc 
the  crocncile.  loreefi  racber  widi  that  of  a  aaariaB  anhnal  dna 
a  iersenc     Tne  boiiv  vas  oiiL  bv  aooie  wko  had  seen  ^  U^ 
be  of  zn^flc  len^rih.  jnd  eqoaL  in  bulk  a>  a  lotse  water  cask. 
In  a  aote  jo  die  Aoierkan  reprint.  Jose  pofauslied,  of  that 
edition  ot  cnv  Intmductitm  oa  Gxia^^  Professor  SSfiman  states 
chat  ^  Dr.  Jticob  Bagteir  at'  BoB&on  has  pofalislKd  a  cdlecs 
don  cf  document  on  the  iobject  cf  the  sea  serpoit,  iiliich 
presenti  a  mass  cf  evidence  ioffioe&t  to  etfdhKA  any  fiKt  thafc 
can  be  escabu:»hed  br  human  testimooT.     See  his  aoconnt  na 
the  American  Journal  ^' Science^  toL  iL  p.  147 — 164.   Ahnos^ 
everv  Tear  since  has  added  to  the  amoont  of  eridence;  andl 
the prevTKt  j^oTj   IS33,  has  hetn  pawticwLaiy  Jirmifid  im  suck 
testimrjmyr     He   adds.  ^  Attempts  to  capture  or  kill  these 
extraordinary  animaU  ha^e  proved  hitherto  abortive ;  bat,  iia 
tome  more  fortonate  coojuDcture,  oar  eastern  seamen,  pro^ 
▼erbial   for  their  intrepiditT  and  dexterity  in  banting  th^ 
»hale,  ai7/  yet  bring  in  the  sea  seqpent  or  animal,  whatever  i^ 
rnay  be,  that  has  borne  that  name.    Mr.  Bakeweli's  ingenious 
conjecture,  that  it  may  be  a  saurian,  agrees,  however,  muck, 
better  with  the  supposition  that  it  is  a  plesiosaurus  than  am 
ichthyosaurus,  as  the  short  neck  of  the  latter  does  not  cor^- 
rcHpond  with  the  ordinary  appearance  of  the  sea  serpent.-—^ 
tt.  Sillimanr     Believing  that  this  farther  confirmation  of  thi 
present  existence  of  the  sea  sequent  may  be  interesting 
communicate  it.  —  R.  Baieweil.     Hampstead^  Aprils  1834. 

Inhecth.  —  Extreme  Cold  does  not  destroy  the  Life  in  Insect^ 
Kt^n  i  find  some  Facts  on  the  early  Appearance  in  Switzer'^^ 
land^  during  the  cold  Weather  of  early  Springs,  of  Gon^eryx"^ 
r/i/i7fiuf\  Va7ies8iv  urtica  and  V.  /'o,  and  Amphidasis  pilosdria^ 
—  Kirbv  and  Spence,  in  their /;«/r.,  vol.  ii.  p.  ^446.,  and  Pro-^ 
li'fiNor  Iveiuiic,    in  Insect   Transformations,   p.  95.,  speaks 
the  little  effect  produced  on  the  eggs  of  insects  by  intense 
rolil;  iiihI  the  winter  of  1829  aiforded  full  evidence  of  the 
I'ttrt.     During  the  night  of  the  2d  of  February,   1830,  the 
index  of  my  self- registering  thermometer  fell  to  18^  Reaumur, 
or  Hj"  below  zero  of  Fahr. ;  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  moniing 
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oftiwSd  it  was  still  le""  Reaum.,  or  4''  Fahn;  and  at  the 
iime  bour  several  thermometers  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bene  marked  24^  Reaum.,  or  22^  Fahr.  The  succeeding 
nmnier  was  as  productive  as  usual  of  insects ;  not  only  of 
thoie  which  are  hatched  from  the  egg,  but  also  of  those  which 
bibeniate  in  the  pupa  state.     I  have,  however,  remarked  a 

anlar  fact,  namely,  that,  during  the  year  1832,  a  sharp 
-out  onlv  enabled  me  to  find  one,  and  that  a  feeble 
ndiTidual,  of  Jlfelol6ntha  vulgaris,  usually  very  abundant, 
ttd  having  a  marked  inclination  for  a  particular  plum  tree  in 
By  orchard ;  a  vigilant  search  failed  to  procure  me  a  single 
''Qcibus  Cirvus.     A  neighbour  and  myself,  aided  by  a  troop 
of  joung  foragers,  were  not  able  to  obtain  more  than  seven 
''dtgrown  larvae  of  Cossus  lignip^rda ;  and  Cet6nia  aurkta, 
^^  some  other  species  which  pass  three  years  in  the  larva 
'tete,  were,  although  not  quite  so  deficient  as  the  3felol6ntha 
Jokiris,  the  Z/Ucknus  CVrvus,  and  the  Cossus  lignipdrda,  deci- 
^^y  far  less  numerous  than  usual.    Are  we  to  conclude  from 
^ifl^  that,  although  intense  cold  fails  to  destroy  the  eggs,  full- 
Stt>wn  larvae  or  pupae,  it  is  fatal  to  the  young  larvae  of  such 
species  as  pass  three  winters  in  their  first  state  of  existence? 

I  should  be  glad  to  know  whether  this  circumstance  has 
t^cen  noticed  elsewhere :  but  the  observations,  to  be  conclusive, 
(Dust  have  been  made  in  a  district  which  was  exposed  during 
Some  time  to  a  temperature  not  higher  than  zero  of  Fahr.,  as 
Oar  experience  of  our  ordinary  winters  proves  that  a  degree 
of  cold  occasionally  only  equal  to  zero  is  but  little  fatal  to 
the  insect  world.   On  the  25th  of  February,  18S0,  Fahrenheit's 
thermometer  being  at  60%  Vanessa  urticae  and  Gonepteryx 
rfaimnni  were  on  the  wing ;  having,  I  presume,  safely  passed 
the  winter  term  in  the  pupa  state.     Writers  on  entomology 
generally  speak  of  these  early  visiters  as  unimpregnated  fe- 
nwleSf  which,  having  issued  from  the  chrysalis  in  autumn,  ader 
the  disappearance  of  the  males,  have  lived  through  the  win- 
ter in  the  perfect  state ;  and  the  circumstance  is  adduced  as  a 
wonderful  instance  of  an  extraordinary  prolongation  of  life, 
granted,  by  an  omnipotent  and  beneficent  Providence,  to  indi- 
▼iduals  produced  at  a  season  when  the  purpose  for   which 
that  life  was  bestowed  could  not  be  accomplished  in  its  ac- 
cnstomed  period.     I  by  no  means  call  in  question  the  cor- 
rectness of  this  opinion  in  its  genaal  application^  not  having 
particularly  noticed  the  subject,  except  during  the  last  few 
vcars ;  and  I  consider  that  observations  made  in  one  place,  or 
m  one  climate,  are  insufRcient  either  to  establish  or  refute  a 

Serai  fact.     In  most  parts  of  Switzerland  the  rule  certainly 
s  not  apply:   and  1  would  caution  young  entomologists 

a  4 
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not  to  assume  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  without  examination^ 
that    the  first  butterflies  they  see  in  spring  have  hibernated 
in   the  perfect  state.     Here,  notwithstanding   the  rigour  oF 
our  winters,  a  sudden  elevation  of  temperature  usually  brings 
out  Vanessa  urticas  and  Gonepteryx  rh^ni  from  tne  lOtb 
to  the  15th  of  February,  which  seems  to  be  much  earlier  than 
their  customary  first  appearance  in  England.     During  some 
years  I  have  invariably  noticed  the  first  of  both  the  above 
species  on  the  same  day;  and  on  the  II th  of  February  last 
[18S3],  after  a  week  of  warm  weather,  the  thermometer  bein^ 
at  5 1-^,  mnny  dozens  of  each  kind  were  on  the  wing :  I  was 
struck  with  the  freshness  of  their  colours,  and  as  V.  urticae 
will  allow  you  to  approach  pretty  close  while  it  is  fanning; 
its   wings   as    it   basks    in   the  sunshine   on   some  rounded 
pebble,  I  marked  down  several,  and  satisfied  myself  that  thejr 
were  as  bright  and  unsullied  as  when  reared  in  the  breeding 
cage;  none  appeared  torn,  or  in  any  way  injured.     Their  in- 
dependent manner  of  flight,  and  bearing  towards  each  other, 
seemed  to  indicate  that  there  was  no  admixture  of  the  two 
sexes,  and  I  should  imagine,  from  their  appearance,  that  the^ 
were  mostly  or  entirely  males,  but,  not  being  prepared  with  & 
net,  1  was  not  able  to  capture  any  for  close  inspection.     With 
respect  to  Gonepteryx  rhamni  there  can  be  no  difficulty;  the 
difference  of  colour  in  the  two  sexes  being  so  great  that » 
male  nmst  be  most  wofully  weatherbeaten  to  be  mistaken  at 
any  distance  for  a  female.     In  our  neighbourhood  is  a  place 
which  swarms  with  this  species,  and  in  summer  the  females 
greatly  exceed  the  males,  probably  from  their  congregating* 
for  the  purpose  of  laying  their  eggs.    I  frequently  visit  thi» 
spot  in  the  early  spring;  and  can  safely  assert  that  neither 
there,  uor  on  the  sunny  slopes  at  the  edges  of  our  forests^ 
have  I  ever  seen  a  single  female  among  many  hundreds  dE* 
males  which  have  been  on  the  wing  as  early  as  February* 
I  have  caught  numbers  expressly  to  examine  their  condition  ^ 
and,  having  always  found  them  peculiarly  bright  and  perfect, 
I  am  compelled  to  draw  the  conclusion  that,  in  this  climate 
nt  least,  the  early  flight  of  Gonepteryx  rhamni  consists  en-- 
tirely  of  newly  excluded  males,  and  that  probably  the  same 
is  the  case  with  Vaness«  urtica?.     Usually  after  a  fortnight  or 
three  weeks  of  almost  summer  weather  in  February,  a  blus- 
tering north-easter  brings  a  return  of  sleet,  snow,  and  frost  in 
^larch,  and  it  has  always  been  after  these  have  passed  that 
I  have  seen  the  first  female  butterflies.     The  first  female  Go- 
nepteryx I  have  seen  this  year  was  a  solitary  individual,  on 
the  29th  of  March. 

Two  circumstances  occurred  this  year  confirmatory  of  the 
above  opinion.     On  the  evening  of  the    1 0th  of  February 
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a  stranger  tap})ed  at  my  window  for  admittniicey  which  was 
iDstantly  granted :  he  proved  to  be  a  male  Aniphidasis  pilo- 
siria  Fr.  whose  perfect  condition  left  no  doubt  of  his  having 
borst  from  his  chrysalis  since  the  morning.  It  is  true  his  near 
liEnity  to  Hib^rnia  and  other  brumal  phalmuas  might  induce 
US  to  look  for  him  in  cold  weather ;  but  Duponchel  assigns 
March  and  April  for  the  period  of  his  appearance  in  the 
dimate  of  Paris,  certainly  not  earlier  than  Gonepteryx  and 
Vanessa  are  admitted  to  quit  their  pupa?.  The  second  case 
was  the  exclusion  of  a  male  Vanessa  To  on  the  23d  February, 
fimn  a  chrysalis  which  had  undergone  its  transformation  in  a 
loft  on  my  premises,  and  which  had  been  left  completely  un- 
disturbed and  untouched,  to  proceed  in  its  regular  course. 

In  Vol.  III.  p.  243.,  Mr.  Bree  speaks  of  the  18tli  March  as 
the  earliest  date  at  which  he  ever  knew  a  i^pilio  issue  from 
the  chrysalis,  [for  dates  of  early  appearances,  though  not  from 
the  chrysali?,  see  V,  595.,  VI.  88.  17G.];  and  I  attribute  their 
pr^ecocity  in  Switzerland  to  the  increased  excitability  which 
*cems  to  be  the  common  result  of  severe  and  long-continued 
^d,  occasioning  the  almost  magic  transition  from  ^^  thick- 
ribbed  ice"  to  verdure  and  flowers,  which  is  represented  to 
tike  place  in  Lapland,  Russia,  and  America.  Every  writer 
on  Switzerland  has  noticed 

TheProximiffj  of  the  Alphie  Flarjocrs  to  the  eternal  Sno^iVs  and 
Glaciers;  and  as  the  snow  next  to  the  ground  most  usually 
nielts  the  first,  at  least  when  the  bed  is  of  considerable  thick- 
ness, it  is  not  rare  to  see  some  of  the  hardiest  and  earliest 
blowing  plants  in  full   bloom,  under  a  projecting  canopv  of 
ftuicn  snow  which   constaiitly  drenches  them  with  an*  icy 
■bower.     The  most  beautiful  effect  I  remember  to  have  seen, 
*fis  upon  the  Faulhorn,  in  the  month  of  July,  182  k  Hetween 
">e  spot  where  visiters  who  ascend  on   horseback  quit  their 
■■Jdles,  and  the  foot  of  the  highest  slope,  was  a  bed  of  snow 
J^'^about  a  quarter  of  an  acre,  quite  hard,  but  not  more  than 
"*lfa  foot  thick;  a  few  days  before  my  visit,  a  horse  had 
^'**>ssed  this  bed,  and  on  each  spot  where  he  had  stepped,  the 
*no^.  jjjij  disappeareil,  leaving  a   succession  of  circles  al)out 
i*>l.  in  diameter,  which   were  literally  filled  with  flowers  of 
**'I  hues,  but  scarcely  one  reaching  to  the  level  of  the  surface 
^^  Ihe  surrounding  snow.  — ,/.  P,  Ihtnai.    Thun^  Sxa'tzniafu/y 
^ipril  5.  1 83.i. 

Ilad  not  some  of  these  been  in  flower  actually  under,  and 
J^hile   covered  by,   the  snow?       Mr.   Dennis,   nurseryman, 
^Uclsea,  has  found  that  the  species  of  Prinnila,  of  Cyclamen 
^f  Orchidea*,  of  Pelargonium  of  the  Ciconiuni  or  horse-shoe 
K*"oup,  and  a  yellow-ccuollaed    Pinguicnia  from  the  l^iited 
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States,  produce  their  corollas,  and  those  o^  or  nearly  oF,  tbe 
colours  respectively  proper  to  each  specie^  in  an  obscured 
condition  of  light  almost  equal  in  obscurity  to  that  of  a  cover- 
ing of  snow.  It  is  notable  that  the  flowers  and  herbage  of 
each  of  the  plants  indicated  above  turn  black  in  the  course  f>f 
being  dried  fur  specimens.  — J.  D. 

The  Vitaliiif  of  the  Eggs  of  some  Species  of  Insect  U  very 
persistent,  —  Some  years  since^  I  had  in  my  bedroom  a  glazed 
case  containing  two  stufied  blackbirds,  lo  my  knowledge  it 
had  been  in  the  house  twenty-three  years,  and  at  least  lialf 
that  time  in  my  room.     I  ot^n  used  to  examine  the  case,  a 


thinking  it  curious  that  the^irds  should  remain  so  long  in  a 
state  so  perfect  as  that  they  were  in.  One  morning,  as  I  wat 
rising,  I  was  much  surprised  to  see  the  case  full  of  innuowr- 


able  small  winged  insects,  all  come  to  life,  as  it  were,  at  tl 
same  moment.  I  again  examined  tbe  cas^  and  notbing 
seemed  to  indicate  the  least  decay  in  any  one  part  of  it.  Ths 
thought  that  the  vitality  of  these  eggs  had  remained  so  long 
preserved  is  an  almost  incredible  one.  The  whole  plumbs 
of  the  two  birds  fell  off  at  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  the 
insects.—  H.  B.     Blois,  Nov.  16.  183S. 

Coleopterous  Insects.  —  Certain  Localities  ^  the  GUn- 

worm  {hampyris  noctiliica  L.)  (j^.  li.},  and  Uie  Conditions  of 

44,  ihem.     (L  155.  299.,  V.  368. 

TGi.)  —  In  reference  to  tbe 

remarks  on  the  "  Luminoni 

Appearance  on  the  Ears  of 

'  a  Horse "  (V.  76t.),  I  have 

merely  to  observe  that  I  can 

hardly  think   the  glowwonn 

X  has   ever  been  found  in  the 

lowland  districts  of  Somerset- 

'  shire ;  at  least,  I  have  never 

found  it  there.    This  I  know, 

that,  some  years  ago  I  brought 

a  small  live  colony  of  ^oir> 

, worms,  I  forget  the  number* 

irom  West  Harptree,  m  the 
neighbourhood  of  Mendip,  where  they  abound,  and  deposited 
them  in  my  garden  at  liuntspili;  but  I  could  never  see  one 
of  them  afterwards.  I  conclude,  therefore,  that  tbe  climate^ 
or  soil,  or  both,  did  not  agree  with  them,  and  that  tbey 
perished.  I  may  just  add  that  I  have  seen  the  glowworm  in 
great  splendour  at  Redbrook,  near  Monmouth,  on  thebanksf>f 
the  Wye. — James  Jennings.  1*.  GomellRoad,  Nov.  12. 18SS. 
In  the  villages  north  of  Cambridge  lo  tbe  extent  of  six 
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miles  from  the  town,  and  just  within  which  distance  the  fens 

of  the  county  may  be  said  to  begin,  I  have  never  seen  a 

Lampyris  noctiliicay  or  heard  of  one's  being  seen.    **  The 

l^owworm"  of  these  parts  is  the  iScolopendra  electrica,  which 

IS  by  no  means  rare  there.     I  have,  however,  been  told  that 

tbe  Lampyris  does  occur  at  Cherryhinton,  a  village  in  which 

chalk  abounds,  situate  three  miles  south  by  east  of  Cambridge. 

In  Suflfolk,  a  county  in  which  land  in  general  is  high  and  dry, 

and  chalk  comparatively  abundant,  theZ^amp^ris  is  not  unfre- 

qoently  met  with.     It  occurs  in  the  villages  of  Whepstead, 

Honiingsheath  (pronounced  Horringer),  Hawstead,  and  Now- 

toD,  all  near  Bury  St.  Edmunds.     The  Rev.  H.  Hasted,  of 

this  town,  once  remarked  to  me,  that,  on  travelling  by  coach 

it  flight,  he  observed,  a  little  past  Newark,  clusters  of  the 

Iamp}^ris  beside  the  road ;  and  he  also  expressed  to  me  his 

opinion  that  it  is  an  insect  confined  to,  or  at  least  most  pre- 

nient  on,  chalky  soils.  —  «7.  D, 

The  Gk/wworm  is  plentiful  in  vianij  Paris  of  I  he  Kingdom. 
—  They  affect  damp  woods  and  hedgerows.  The  females 
^bibit  their  light  most  in  showery  weather,  and  are  by  no 
OKans  a  pleasant  spark  to  the  farmer,  whose  hay  is  lying  on 
tbe  field.  They  are  seen  most  frequently  from  midsummer 
to  the  end  of  August.  Their  light  is  "  the  torch  of  Hymen;" 
for  the  winged  males  fly  to  any  other  luminous  body ;  to  the 
{utern  of  the  benighted  traveller ;  or  to  a  lighted  candle, 
if  a  window  happens  to  be  open,  as  is  often  the  case  in 
^m  summer  evenings.  I  have  caught  half  a  dozen  at  a 
tbne  of  these  "gay  Lotharios"  from  off^  the  supper  table, 
■nd  turned  them  adrift  to  seek  their  "  flames"  farther  afield. 
*^  males  have  lamps  also,  but  very  faint  even  in  the  dark : 
^f  course  they  are  invisible  during  their  flight  in  the  open 
•"[Albert  seems  of  a  different  opinion,  see  V.  764.].    When 


proved 

l^  passing  and  repassing  a  marked  individual.  These  insects 
^ide  themselves  by  day ;  as  then  their  enemies  (some  of  the 
Varblers,  it  is  supposed)  are  on  the  alert.  —  J.  Main.  Dec.  24. 
)8S3. 

What  is  the  Difference  in  the  Appearance  of  the  iMnn  and 
Jmigo  of  the  common  Gloixrii)orm  (Lampyris  noctiluca  h,)  ?  — 
On  Sept.  2.  1833,  I  took  many  glowworms,  near  Keswick, 
Cumberland,  having  been  attracted  to  them  by  their  light. 
Tbe  light  was  much  paler  than  that  seen  in  July.  I  collected 
them  of  all  sizes.  If  the  larva  emits  light,  can  it  be  called  the 
torch  of  Hymen? — Edward  IVilson^jun.  Chapel  AUerton^ 
near  Leeds^  April  15.  1833. 
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[We  believe,  but  are  not  certain,  that  the  differences  of  ap* 
pearance  in  the  larva  and  imago  of  the  glowworm  will  be  found 
exhibited  in  one  of  Professor  Rennie's  volumes  on  insects.  — 
Albert  has,  in  our  V.  764.,  supplied  useful  information  on 
the  conditions  of  the  Lamp^ris  in  both  its  sexes,  and  "  through 
all  its  stages : ''  he  has  not,  however,  provided  a  full  answer 
to  the  above  question.  In  the  Entomologia  Edinensis^  Cole^ 
optera^  a  rich  store  of  facts,  delightingly  told,  on  the  structure^ 
changes,  and  habits  of  the  Zrampyris,  is  supplied,  in  p.  202 
—207.] 

The  Eggs  of  the  Glawmomi  (Lampyris  noctiluca  L.)  are 
luminous.  —  A  young  lady  lately  showed  me  some  eggs  of  the 
glowworm  (Lampyris  noctiluca 2/.),  which  emitted  a  pale  green- 
ish light  in  the  dark,  and  continued  to  do  so  for  three  or  foar 
days  after  they  had  been  deposited.  I  am  not  aware  that  this 
fact  has  been  before  noticed.  The  eggs  are  globular,  of  a  pale 
yellow  colour,  and  about  one  twentieth  part  of  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter. —  Hugh  E.  Strickland.     Worcestershire^  July  21.  18S9. 

[Mr.  Main  marks  from  "  midsummer  to  the  end  of  August,** 
for  the  usual  period  of  glowworms  being  seen  in  a  luminous 
state.  Mr.  Bree  has  seen  a  luminous  glowworm  as  early  as 
June  14.  (see  VI.  491.),  and  as  late  as  the  end  of  October 
(V.  367,  368.);  Mr.  Wilson  has  seen  some  (see  above)  as  late 
as  Sept.  2.] 

Interesting  Facts  in  relation  to  a  Species  of  Beetle  {Silphaf) 
and  the  Scolopendra  elSctrica  L.  (II.  406.,  V.  368.  400.)  —  As 
I  was  passing  through  the  ornamental  grounds  of  a  friend,  on 
nn  evening  in  September,  1832,  my  attention  was  directed  to  a 
luminous  appearance  on  one  of  the  flower-beds.  The  accu- 
mulation of  light  seeming  too  great  to  proceed  from  the  taper 
of  a  glowworm,  or  from  any  other  insect,  I  approached  for 
the  purpose  of  examination,  and  I  had  tlie  gratification  of 
witnessing  the  following  curious  and  beautiful  exhibition :  *- 
A  spot  of  ground,  nearly  a  square  in  form,  and  not  less  than 
six  or  seven  inches  across,  was  totally  suffused  with  luminous 
matter;  within  this  spot  was  a  beetle,  which  I  should  say,  judg- 
ing from  its  shape,  was  a  Silpha.  This  was  also  covered  wiui 
the  fiery  fluid,  and  seemed  to  be  bewildered  by  it ;  for  its 
proceedings  were  most  irregular  and  extraordinary.  Now  it 
traversed  the  illuminated  space  in  a  manner  the  most  rapid 
and  confused ;  now  it  suddenly  stopped,  and  thrust  its  head 
against  the  soil,  to  rub  off  the  matter  with  which  it  was  sur- 
charged, and  again  it  resumed  its  headlong  course  in  a  series 
of  perpetually  decreasing  circles.  This  practice  was  con- 
tinually repeated ;  and,  in  short,  the  poor  insect  seemed  so 
stupifled  that  it  was  incapable  of  pursuing  a  rectilinear  course 
sufiiciently  long  to  extricate  itself  from  the  enlightened  area. 
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While  the  beetle  was  entertaining  me  with  this  singular  scene, 
a  Scolopendra  electrica,  a  perfect  line  of  silvery  light,  was,  at 
the  same  time,  at  the  distance  of  three  or  four  inches  from  the 
exterior  of  the  illuminated  spot,  slowly,  but  gracefully,  wind- 
ing its  way,  without  leaving  the  least  mark  or  vestige  by  which 
its  course  could  be  discovered.     The  whole  spectacle  was 
^        most  splendid;    and  I  deem  it  worthy  of  communication, 
i        because,  in  my  humble  judgment,  it  serves  to  corroborate  the 
sngfrestion  of  those  admirable  observers  of  nature,  Messrs. 
Kirby  and  Spence,  *^  that  the  luminous  substance  is  probably 
given  to  some  insects  as  a  means  of  defence."     In  the  Ciise 
before  us,  the  l)eetle  probably  attacked  the  iScolopcndra,  and 
a  severe  struggle  ensued,  in  the  course  of  which  the  latter 
discharged  the  luminous  fluid,  and,  by  so  doing,  stupified  its 
enemy  and   preser\'ed   itself.      There  is   one   circumstance 
equallv  worthy  our  observation  and  admiration.     Admitting 
that  the  Scolopendra  is  furnished  [with  a  large  reservoir  of 
luminous  matter,  still  must  that  matter  be  of  an  extraordinary 
unsurprising  nature  to  allow  of  such  attenuation  and  expan- 
sion as  1  have  described,  without  suffering  any  diminution  of 
splendour  and  refulgence.     It  would  have  been  a  gratification 
to  have  been  able  to  say  what  became  of  the  beetle ;  whether 
It  ultimately  extricated  itself,  or  fell  a  victim  to  the  powerful 
substance  in  which  it  was  enveloped  ;  but  I  was  unfortunately 
driven  from  my  station  by  a  heavy  fall  of  rain,  and  was  desti- 
tute of  all  means  by  which  an  insect  can  be  secured.  —  J,  S.  T. 
4p^i/ 29.  183S. 

On  walking  with  a  friend,  one  evening  after  dark,  at 
'Michaelmas  time,  in  the  village  of  Horningsheath,  Suffolk, 
^flmed  above,  we  were  attracted  by  a  patch  of  brilliant  light, 
^«ie  size  of  the  palm  of  my  hand,  or  larger,  on  the  side  of  the 
'^cdgebaiik  which  skirted  our  path  ;  and  within  the  extent  of 
^iiis  light  we  could  perceive  an  insect  of  considerable  size 
Moving  about.  A  glowworm  (Zampyris),  no  doubt,  thought  I, 
^nd  secured  the  moving  insect  by  putting  it  into  my  hat ;  and 
^his  done,  we  returned  to  a  party  we  had  left  at  the  cottage 
from  wliich  we  iuul  taken  our  stroll.  We  had  hoped  to  gra- 
tify the  party  with  a  sight  of  our  glowworm,  when,  on  taking 
%m  my  bat  before  the  candle,  my  insect  proved  devoid  of 
luminousness,  and,  to  my  horror,  no  glowworm,  but  Goerius 
oleDS.  Then,  since,  and  now,  I  could  and  can  only  account 
for  finding  this  wolf  of  insects  within  the  broad  patch  of  light, 
by  supposing  that  it,  in  its  evening  foraging,  had  met  witli  a 
glowworm,  and  that  this,  in  its  resistance  of  the  gnisp  of^  and 
struggles  against,  the  Goerius,  had  suffused  the  earth  with  the 
patch  of  light  which  we  had  seen.     See  also  in  1. 1299. — «7.  D, 
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The  Gohitis  {Staphyllnus)  olensj  or  Great  Rove  Beetle^  has, 
in  some  places,  the  complimentary  title  of  the  devil's  coach- 
horse;  and,  by  the  children  in  Cambridgeshire,  is  called 
cocktail,  from  its  habit  of  turning  up,  when  irritated,  its  ab- 
domen, armed  at  the  extremity,  over  its  body  or  thorax. 
This  creature  kills  and  devours  beetles  small  and  large,  ear- 
wigs, woodlice  (Oniscus  ^sellus),  earthworms,  perhaps  glow- 
worms (see  before),  and  I  have  known  it  eat  of  the  putrid 
remains  of  the  great  snail  of  gardens  (H^lix  asp^rsa).  To 
the  earthworm  the  Go^rius  is  a  dire  enemy.  It  fixes  its 
piercing  cutting  mandibles  into  the  soft  flesh  of  the  worm,  and 
almost  buries  its  head  within  it,  and  becomes  too  fastly  fixed 
for  all  the  writhing  and  contortions  of  the  worm  to  produce 
the  eifect  of  dislodging  it.  In  the  course  of  gardening  prac- 
tice, I  have  seen  several  earthworms  under  this  painful  inflic- 
tion from  individuals  of  the  Go^rius.  The  instance  of  its 
eating  of  the  putrid  remains  of  a  garden  snail,  I  witnessed  on 
July  8.  1829.  My  memorandum  says,  *^  this  might  be 
because  that,  in  consequence  of  the  heat  now,  no  dewworms 
occur  near  the  earth's  surface."  On  October  16.  1831,  I 
met  with  a  G.  61ens,  accompanied  by  the  following  circum- 
stances :  —  it  lay  dead  in  a  bye  footpath ;  it  had  been  partiallj 
crushed,  and  had  in  its  mandibles  a  dead  earwig,  while  the 
earwig  had  within  its  forceps  a  tarsus  of,  and  off  the  left 
fore  leg  of,  the  Goerius.  Near  the  Goerius  lay  a  pearly  egg^ 
about  two  tenths  of  an  inch  long,  and  more  than  one  tenth  of 
an  inch  in  diameter.  The  shell  of  the  egg  was  of  the  con- 
sistence of  parchment,  and  the  yolk  it  enclosed  was  viscous 
and  of  a  yellowish  white  colour.  This,  doubtless,  was  the 
egg  of  the  Goerius  which  the  same  passing  foot  that  had  par- 
tially crushed  its  body,  and  thus  destroyed  the  destroyer, 
had,  perhaps,  prematurely  forced  out  of  it.  I  dissected  the 
remains  of  the  Goerius,  but  did  not  perceive  another  egg,  or 
the  rudiments  of  one,  within  them. 

In  Kirby  and  Spence's  Infrod.  ed.  1818,  vol.  ii.  p.  237.i 
iStaphylinus  (Goerius)  olens  F,  and  the  Forficula  gigant^a  JR 
are  mentioned  as  insects  which  brandish  their  armed  ab- 
domens as  a  *^  means  of  defence."  It  may  be  right  to  add  to 
these  the  common  earwig  (Forficula  auricularia),  which,  in  a 
moment,  if  molested  about  the  head,  endeavours  to  punish 
the  molester  with  the  forceps  at  its  tail :  so  also,  doubtless, 
the  F.  minor  (on  whose  flight  I  have  recorded  a  fact  in 
IV.  p.  436.)  In  Kirby  and  Spence's /w/roc?.,  ed.  1818,  voLiiL 
p.  33.,  5taphylinus  (Mens  is  set  down  at  one  twelfth  of  an  inch 
in  length :  is  not  this  a  misprint  for  iiV  in.  ? — J.  D. 

The  Wasp  Beetle  {Clyttis  Artetis),  when  impaled^  produces  etn 
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Soise^  and  in  iheJbUhwing  Manner, —  Upon  my  pierc- 
mg  a  spedmen  of  this  insect,  through  the  elytron  with  a  pin, 
I  WBS  surprised  to  bear  it  emit  a  very  curious  noise,  of  which 
I  will  endemvour  to  convey  an  idea;  for  although  I  obser^'e 
Ask  this  fact  has  been  noticed  in  another  quarter,  yet  the  de- 
Kriptjoo  there  given  is,  in  my  opinion,  too  vague  to  allow  a 
to  form  any  notion  of  it.  The  noise  is  more  like  bark- 
than  any  other  noise  to  which  I  can  compare  it ;  the  voice, 
ifl  may  be  allowed  that  term,  being  acute  and  distinct,  yet 
DOC  audible  at  a  great  distance.  It  is  not  heard  except  when 
Ae  insect  moves  its  head  and  thorax  up  and  down,  and  it  ap- 
pears to  be  caused  by  the  latter  rubbing  against  the  juncture 
which  eausts  between  that  part  and  the  elytra  and  abdomen. 
If  the  insect  be  held  by  the  body,  or  the  finger  be  pressed 
^xn  its  elytra,  so  as  to  detain  it  underneath,  the  noise  is  im- 
■ediately  produced  in  its  endeavours  to  release  itself.  Whe- 
it  produces  this  noise  when  at  liberty,  I  know  not,  having 

seen  but  this  one  specimen.  I  may  remark  that  it  is  a 
considerable  time  in  dying  upon  the  pin  ;my  specimen,  although 
inpaled  and  exposed  to  strong  spirits  of  ammonia,  survived 
dtts  treatment  four  days.  —  James  FennelL  Paddingtonj  Aug, 
18S3. 
[Three  individuals  of  C.  ^rktis  have  been  known  to.oc- 

three  years  in  attaining  maturity :  this  after  they  had  in 
of  their  earlier  stages,  probably  in  that  of  the  egg  state, 

subjected  to  the  action  of  a  very  high  temperature.    See 
the  En/amological  Magazine^  vol.  ii.  p.  114.] 

yues  on  some  Species  of  Insects  v:hich  consume  Pulse,  Grain^ 
Biscuits^  ^c,  —  I  rememlier  that  the  beans,  and,  I  believe, 
other  com,  of  the  Cambridgeshire  farmers,  when  thrashed, 
dressed,  and  laid  by,  used  to  be,  in  the  days  of  my  boyhood 
and,  doubtless,  is  still),  infested  with  a  small  insect,  which  my 
fellow  boys  used  to  call  a  mule  or  "jcule.    Perhaps  this  is  but  a 
corruption  of  the  word  weevil ;  but,  if  my  recollection  is  accu- 
rate, tlie  insect  itself,  which  was  very  common,  and  very  abun- 
dant, was  one  of  the  Ptinids,  not  of  the  Curculionidffi. — J,  D, 
In  relation  to  this  remark,  which  was  written  anterior  to 
Christmas  time,    1832,  I  then  sought  for  specimens  of  the 
expected  ptinideous  insects  among  some  few  old  |)eas  and  old 
beans  which  had   lain  by  for  two  years  or  so  at  my  father's 
(Materbeach,  Cambridgeshire);  and,  although  some  of  the 
peas  were  strung  together,  and  some  of  the  beans  also,  b}'  the 
nailed  webs  ami  excrement  of  insects  that  had  gnawed  them, 
I  could  then  find  but  very  few  larvce,  and  only  one  |)erfect  and 
live  insect,  an  elegant  curculionideous  one,  whose  presence 
there,  my  prejudice  inclined  me  to  suppose,  might  be  accidental. 
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On  returning,  I  submitted  the  insect  and  the  amount  of  mj 
notion,  to  Mr.  WestwoocI,  who  was  so  kind  as  to  reply  as 
follows. 

March  J  1833.     Respecting  your  impression  that  the  Cam- 
bridge mules,  or  wules,  which  attack  the  dried  peas  and  beans, 
are  not  curculionideous,  but  rather  ptinideous,  I  can  give  you  no 
information  from  direct  observation.  The  insect  which  you  have 
enclosed  found  alive  at  Christmas,  among  the  peas,  is  certainly 
the  corn  weevil,  Curculio  {Cal&ndra)  granaria.    For  my  own 
part,  I  think  its  occurrence  in  this  situation,  at  that  period,  and 
in  company  with  larvoe,  was  not  accidental ;  because  insects  of 
this  kind  are  found  in  the  larva,  pupa,  and  imago  state,  attbe 
same  time.     The  date  of  your  capturing  the  specimen  of  tbe 
weevil,  therefore,  affords  no  clue  to  the  decision  of  the  ques- 
tion ;   for  these  kinds  of  indoor  insects  seem  to  take  but  little 
notice  of  the  seasons.     Moreover,  the  Calindra  does  not  con- 
fine itself  to  the  wheat  in  an  undressed  state ;  since  your  valued 
correspondent,  C.  A.  Babington,  Esq.,  has  kindly  supplied 
me  with  specimens  of  the  insect  which  were  found  in  the  de- 
cayed floors,  and  under  heaps  of  malt,  in  a  malt-house  in 
Cambridge,  the  grains  of  which  they  devoured.     In  company 
with  this  insect  were  also  found  in  profusion  the  following 
beetles : — Trogositacaraboidcs,  Cucujus  monilic6rnis,  Alphito- 
phagus  quadripustulktus,  and  Ten^brio  molitor.     The  ship 
biscuit  is  also  equally  attacked  by  the  Cal&ndra ;  and  Sparrmann 
(vol.  i.  p.  103.,  quoted  by  Kirby  and  Spence,  vol.  i.  p.  229.) 
mentions  that  it  infests  ground  peas  used  on  board  of  ship. 
Thus  the  chances  are  that  the   occurrence   of  your   single 
specimen  of  Caldndra  among  the  peas  was   not  accidental 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  thatyoor 
supposition  that  one  of  the  Ptinidoe,  belonging  to  the  genus 
Anobium,  may,  by  the  Cambridge  farmers,  be  termed  the 
weevil  or  mule,  or  wule ;  and,  in  fact,  that  the  larvae  which  yoa 
found  were  those  of  a  species  of  An6bium,  the  term  weevil 
being  employed  (as  it  appears  to  me)  in  a  generic  sense  to 
designate  any  insect  found  feeding  upon  grain,  in  the  manneroi 
the  Caldndra^  without  reference  to  its  possession  or  want  of  aro»- 
trum  [by  the  possession  of  which  the  CurculiGnidse  are  cba* 
racterised].     Hence  the  term  weevil  would  be  at  once  applied 
to  an  An6bium,  or  any  one,  or  all,  of  the  other  insects  found  by 
Mr.  Babington,  if  it,  or  they,  were  caught  preying  upon  grain: 
and  it  happens  that  an  insect  dccribed  by  Linnaeus  under  the 
name  of  jfj^rmestes  paniceus  is  stated  by  Sparrmann  to  attack 
the  biscuit  and  ground  peas,  in  conjunction  with  the  true  weevil 
{Caldndra  granaria).     This  insect  Messrs.  Kirby  and  Spence 
consider  to  belong  to  the  genus  Cryptophagus,  from  having 
observed  that  a  beetle  of  that  genus  (thus  making  a  farther 
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addition  to  the  number  of  misnamed  weevils)  often  swarmed 

in  the  ship  biscuit.     Gyllenhall,  Fabricius,  &c.,  followed  by 

our  recent   English  entomologists,  consider,   however,   the 

Derm^stes  paniceus  to  be  an  Anobium  ;  and  the  observations 

of  Mr.  Stephens  upon  the  habits  of  the  An6bium  paniceum 

leem  to  prove  the  correctness  of  such  opinion.     This  author, 

in  his  invaluable  descriptions  of  British  insects,  states  that  its 

Una  *^  feeds  upon  farinaceous  substances,  and  is  particularly 

ittBched  to  old  bread  and  wafers,  the  latter  of  which  it  fastens 

logger  in  masses  of  three  or  four,  within  which  it  undergoes 

its  metamorphosis,  the  insect  appearing  in  plenty  in  June :  it 

will  also  attack   neglected  collections  of  insects."     (lUustr. 

Coleopteraj  vol.  iii.  p.  341.)    This,  however,  is  the  only  species 

of  An6bium  which  is  recorded  as  being  attached  to  such  sub- 

teces.  —  J.  O.  fVestwood.     Marc/i,  1833. 

On  April  16. 1833,  I  obtained  (at  my  father's),  from  among 
peas  and  beans,  a  larva,  on  which  Mr.Westwood,  on  my  send- 
ing it  to  him,  favoured  me  with  the  following  remarks,  on 

Mmf  22.     In  addition  to  what  I  have  stated  respecting  the 

Virious  insects  which  attack  grain  and  pulse,  and  which  thence 

ippear  to  have  received,  in  common,  the  name  of  weevils  or 

wnles,  or  mules,  it  may  be  stated  of  the  dried  peas  or  beans  of 

whicfa  you  have  recently  forwarded  me  a  small  boxful,  that 

they  were  infested  by  a  small  grub  which  cats  through  and 

ittaches  together,  by  silken  ties,  several  of  them,  filling  up  the 

Aiterstices  of  the  web  with  its  own  excrement,  so  as  to  form  a 

gdlery,  from  which  it  occasionally  protrudes  its  head,  some« 

What  like  the  grubs  of  the  caddis  flies  (Phryganeu?).     It  is 

^idently  the  larva  of  the  little  moth.  Tinea  granella,  which 

Spears  to  have  occasioned  much  alarm  on  the  Continent. 
lis,  therefore,  is  another  insect  to  which  the  name  of  wule 
Would,  in  common  parlance,  be  applicable. 

The  seeds  of  other  leguminous  plaints,  or,  as  they  are  com- 
monly termed,  pulse,  are  subject,  in  diiferent  parts  of  the  world, 
to  the  attacks  of  other  insect  depredators,  especially  the  vari- 
ous species  of  /^ruchus,  numerous  instances  of  which  are  re- 
corded by  Messrs.  Kirby  and  Spence,  vol.  i.  p.  178.  3d  edit. 
[p.  175.  of  the  4tli  edit.].  Another  instance  has  recently 
oocurred  of  the  depredation  committed  by  another  species  of 
this  genus.  Dr.  Hamilton  of  Plymouth  having  recently 
transmitted  to  Mr.  Lioudon  seeds  of  the  Ca;salpin/Vz  Coriaria, 
or  dividivi,  "  the  legumes  of  which  are  so  valuable  as  a  substi- 
tute both  for  oak  bark  and  galls,  some  of  the  seeds  contained 
the  insect  cvlu^I  flagrante  delicto^*  [in  the  very  act  of  eating 
them].  These  seeds  are  about  a(}iiartcr  of  an  inch  in  length, 
and  of  an  oval  flattened  form,  like  snuill  bouns;  and  in  the  in- 
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jored  specimens,  on  the  upper  side,  at  one  end,  is  a  circular 
aperture,  sufficiently  large  to  show  that  the  interior  of  the  seed 
has  been  entirely  eaten,  and  the  space  is  occupied  by  a  small 
beetle,  wliich,  upon  extraction,  proves  to  be  a  species  of 
JSriichus  (somewhat  smaller  than  the  common  JSriichus  grana- 
rius  which  infests  our  peas),  with  the  wing  cases  of  a  dark 
reddish  brown  colour,  with  several  dull  greyish  lines  alonff  the 
upper  surface.  Its  history  is  doubtless  similar  to  that  oi  the 
common  pea  JSruchus,  the  female  of  which  deposits  her  qggs 
in  the  seed,  whilst  the  pod  is  in  a  comparatively  small  and 
young  state.  When  hatched,  the  grub  feeds  upon  the  seed  in 
which  it  was  deposited,  and  which  is  amply  sufficient  for  its 
nourishment*  There  seems,  however,  to  be  this  difference  ia 
the  economy  of  the  two  species  :  JSruchus  granarius  leaves  the 
pea,  and  eats  through  the  pod,  whilst  in  the  larva  state,  so  as 
to  undergo  its  transformations  in  the  earth ;  whilst  it  would 
seem  that  the  ^ruchus  of  the  seeds  of  the  Csesalpinia  CbriiLria 
passes  its  pupa  state  in  the  seed,  in  the  inside  of  which  it 
assumes  the  perfect  state.  Dr.  Hamilton  adds,  ^^  I  have  fre- 
quently received  the  insects  in  a  living  state,  when  seeds  of 
the  Csesalpin/a  Coriaria  have  arrived  from  Carthagena  in  July 
and  August.  In  these  cases,  on  the  parcels  being  opened, 
they  have  expanded  their  little  wings,  and  flown  about  in  all 
directions."  —  J.  O.  fVesfwood.     May  22.  1888. 

MeloldfUha  yMo.  —  A  most  perfect  specimen  of  this  rare 
insect  was  taken,  some  time  last  summer,  at  Sandwich,  Kent, 
and  is  now  in  the  cabinet  of  Miss  Harvey  of  Upper  Deal.  — 
W.  T.  Bree.     AlUdey  Bectmy^  Oct.  II.  1888. 

Hemipterous  Insects. — Notonictaj  the  Boatjlies. — These 
are  very  curious  insects.     In  August  last,  I  caught  three  in  a 
small   piece  of  water  in  my  garden ;  two  of  which  turned  out 
to  be  the  N.  furckta,  and  the  other  N.  glaiica ;  and,  having 
put  them  in  a  large  tumbler  of  water,  I  kept  them  for  severiu 
weeks.     These  individuals  were  about  three  quarters  of  an 
inch  long,  having  six  legs  (or,  more  properly  speaking,  four 
legs,  and  two  other  appendages),  which  they  use  as  oars; 
much  longer  than  the  others,  three-jointed,  and  fringed  with 
hairs.     The  eyes  are  large  and  prominent.     On  each  side  of 
the  abdomen  are  tufts  of  hair.     The  elytra,  or  wing-cases, 
are  hard  ;  and,  on  removing  this  covering,  the  wings  are  found 
beautifully  folded  up.     Although  the  water  appears  to  be  theii 
natural  element,  yet  they  are  able  to  live  a  long  time  out  o 
it,  as  I  had  an  opportunity  of  experiencing.     One  of  m 
specimens  I  discovered  one  morning  lying  motionless  on  tb 
water,  to  all  appearance  dead.     I  took  it  up,  and  put  it  in 
box,  intending  to  dissect  it  the  first  convenient  opportunif 
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fbllovifig  day,  I  was  about  to  commence  my  operations, 
and  was  not  a  litUe  snrprised  to  find  it  alive ;  and,  on  restor- 
ing it  to  the  water,  it  swam  away  as  merrily  as  ever :  it  having, 
fike  spiders  and  many  other  insects,  feigned  death.    Theur 
pnriiion  in  the  water  is  on  the  back  [notosj  the  back ;  nettesy  a 
swmuner] ;  and,  by  means  of  their  oars,  they  cut  along  and 
through  the  water  with  surprising  rapidity.     By  occasionally 
Aanging  the  water,  and  always  keeping  the  fragment  of  a 
leif  (a  water-lily  leaf  is  the  best,  because  it  is  porous  and  will 
Imi)  on  the  surface,  they  may  be  kept  for  a  long  time  in  this 
eaafioeiDeoL     They  usually  keep  by  the  edge  of  the  leaf; 
■dp  whenever  a  fly  or  any  other  small  insect  falls  or  is  thrown 
OB  the  water,  one  or  other  of  them  will  seize  it  in  an  instant; 
flwping  it  with  its  l^s,  and  sucking  its  juices  through  the 
voboscisy  which,  when  not  feeding,  lies  along  the  Uiorax. 
ihoogh  DOt  so  voracious  as  the  large  water  beetle  (Z>ytiscus 
■lis),  which,  as  Mr.  Knapp  says,  '*  riots  the  Polyphe- 

of  the  pool,**  they  are  bold  and  greedy,  and  will  attack 
bodi  spiders  and  earwigs,  and  devour  several  of  them  in  quick 

The  oars  (if  they  may  be  so  called)  of  this  insect 
adapted  to  its  mode  of  life  while  in  the  water; 
IMv  when  they  have  occasion  to  change  the  element,  they 
ipparmtly  are  greatly  embarrassed  with  them  from  their 
IfWgth,  which  causes  them  to  walk  in  an  awkward  and  ridi- 
cakms  manner ;  and  their  progress  is,  consequently,  slow  and 
bboured.  Where  and  when  they  deposit  their  eggs,  or  how 
kx^  they  remain  in  their  larva  state,  I  have  not  been  able  to 
observe,  nor  to  find  recorded,  anywhere.  The  only  mention 
of  the  insect  that  I  can  find  in  Mr.  Rennie's  three  volumes  on 
in  the  Library  of  Entertaining  Knondedge^  is  the  brief 

in  Ifisect  Miscellanies^  p.  187.  (erroneously  referred  to  in 

the  index  as  **p.  178."):  —  **  Kay  tells  us  that  his  friend 

Willughby  had  suffered  severe  temporary  pain,  in  the  same 

way  [that  is,  from  the  sting],  from  a  water  bug  (Notonecta 

gboca  Lin,),  —  Hist.  Insect.^  p.  58."      As  Ray's  entire  de- 

icription  is  very  short,  and  admirably  accurate,  I  beg  to  give 

it :  —  **  Uncias  j[  longa  est ;  elytra  fusca  sunt ;   scapulae  vi- 

mcunt ;  posterius  |)ar  pedum  valde  longum  remorum  instar ; 

mtennis  caret ;  proboscis  brevis  est,  qua  in  cutem  intrusa 

teerrimum  dolorem  excitat  qui  tamen  brevi  cessat."  A  figure, 

beautifully  drawn  and  coloured,  is  given  in  the  first  volume, 

pL  10.,  of  Curtis's  British  Entomology.  —  O.     Clapton,  Feb.^ 

1833. 

A  Sot  ice  of  the  Eggs  of  the  Glaucous  Boat  fly  (Xotonecta 
glauca ;  and  Facts  on  SjKcics  (if  Dytisais,  —  On  the  26lh  of 
Ftbniar%',  1832,  1  put  into  a  basin,  filled  with  mixed  marsh 
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mad  ^ring  water,  three  spedmens  of  Z>^ticni  (or  Djiiacas) 
gibber,  two  of  Z>.  minotns^  two  of  NoCoeecU  gbi6ca»  and  one 
of  N.  striata.     On  the  1st  of  March,  one  specimen  of  IX 
either  bad  disappeared ;  and  anodicr  had  its  head  sefered 
from  its  body,  Ind  a  ZX  minAtns  fisedinff  on  its  entnik;  tbe 
N.  striata  was  also  dead.    On  the  9d  of  SAarch,  die  other,  A 
gibber,  had  also  disappeared:  whether  it  had  taken  wiiy 
doring  the  night,  I  cannot  determine.     The  N.  glauca,  from 
time  to  time,  deposited  its  eggs :  they  are  about  one  six- 
teenth of  an  inch  in  length,  as  thick  as  a  pin,  of  a  whitish 
yellow  colour,  and  so  heavy  that  they  fidl  to  the  bottom  of 
the  water.  —  WiUiam  Gardiner, Jmu     Dandee^  Aprils.  1855. 

For  a  notice  of  the  parasites  to  whidi  Z>]rtiscnsmaiginUisL 
is  subject,  see  Mr.  Curtis's  communication  in  p.  161. — J*  D* 

LcpiDOPTCRous  Insects. — [(^^pUnx.{DeiUpkila  ?)  nirii 
(V.  154.)  ^a  fine  larra  was  takoi  in  a  lady's  garden  at  Teign- 
mouth,  DeTon,  in  August,  1832. . . .  The  periwinkle  [Fiiica» 
probably  major,  perhaps  minor]  is  abundant  in  the  gardeD.** 
(C.  Blomer,  in  Ent.  Mag^  vol.  iL  p.  116.)  ^1*17  ^  Sep- 
tember, 1853,  a  lady  residing  in  Dover  captured  l)eil^Ha 
nerii.  *^  From  the  state  of  the  specimen,  which  I  hare  ex- 
amined, it  must  have  been  Tery  recently  disclosed."  (J.f* 
Stephens,  in  EnL  Mag^  vol.  L  p.  525.)  These  two  facts  iir 
mirably  elucidate  the  excellence  of  the  arguments  of  W.  A.  B-y 
in  our  V.  149 — 156.;  and  more  particularly  that  of  tboee 
touching  the  S.  n^rii,  in  154,  155.  In  V.  155.,  line  16.,  for 
"  birdweeds,"  read  "  bindweeds ; "  the  British  species  rf 
Cbnvulvulus  and  of  Calyst^gia  are  meant.] 

Deilephila  litiedia  Stephens.  ( V.  1 5 1 .)  —  Of  this  extremely 
rare  and  beautiful  moth  a  fine  individual  was  captured  in  Jvijf 
1831,  in  the  garden  of  T.  Wells,  Esq.,  of  Bromley,  Kent. 
Its  sex  I  have  not  determined  ;  but  I  am  satisfied  of  the  iden- 
tity of  the  species,  from  a  comparison  of  the  specimen  with 
the  figure  in  Stephens's  Entomology  and  with  a  specimen  in 
the  collection  of  Mr.  Ward  of  Wellclose  Square.  —  Geoip 
Penny,  \^A.L.S.     Milford  Nursery ,  near  Godalming,  Surrey^ 

Cblias  Hyah.  [C  Edusa,  Vanessa,  AnitopsL,  and  CyntU^ 
c&rdui, — The  appearance,  in  more  than  usual  abundance,  of 
Ccjlia^  Ediisa,  in  particular  seasons,  is  a  fact  well  known  to 
entomologists,  and  has  often  been  made  the  subject  of  remark* 
Our  other  native  species  *,  C.  Hyale,  seems  also  to  be  subject 
to  the  like  irregularities.  This  is  justly  esteemed  a  very  rare 
insect ;  its  principal,  if  not  its  only,  habitat  in  this  country  being 

*  I  venture  to  itpcak  of  the  native  species  of  the  genus  Cdliai  as  beioS 
two  only.  C.  Europdmr,  it  is  now  pretty  generally  admitted,  has  be«» 
introduced  into  the  list  on  more  than  questionable  authority.    C.  Cbrr- 
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Oie  sen  coast  of  Kent  and  Sussex.  During  the  last  two  sen- 
sons  (1832  and  1833),  Ijowevijr,  it  has  mnde  Its  appearance  and 
basbeen  captured,  in  comparative  abundance,  near  Deal  and 
L  Vifaliner,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Dover.  The  following  noticesi 
1  •hich  have  been  communicated  to  me  by  Miss  ilarvey  of 
1  Upper  Deal,  a  lady  whose  taste  has  made  her  conversant 
I  *llh  all  branches  of  natural  history,  may  not  be  without 
I  Inieresi  to  your  entomological  readers.  Towards  the  end  of 
I  July,  or  beginning  of  August,  1 832,  no  less  than  fourteen 
I  ^imcHB  of  C.  Hyale  were  taken  near  Deal,  by  a  young  ento- 
'  ipoliigist,  who  at  the  time  was  not  aware  of  the  rarity  of  the 

insect;  two  others  were  likewise  taken,  by  dilFerent persons, 
I  about  the  same  time  and  place ;  and  three  also  by  Mr.  Le 
I  Plutrier,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dover :  in  all,  nineteen 
I  ^Kclmens  in  the  season  of  1832.  In  the  beginning  of  August, 
I  1833,   four  specimens  were  taken  by  the  above-mentioned 

Jnting  entomologist,  near   Deal,  and   nine  by  my  kind  in- 

fomiant.  Miss   Harvey  herself,  on  August  19,  20,  and  22.; 

l^iiJes  three  others,  which  were  seen,  but  not  captured ;  Mr. 

Le  Plnstrier  also  succeeded  In  procuring  four  near  Dover; 

■naliiiig  twenty  specimens  in  the  summer  of  1833. 
'file  occasional,  yet  indetermlnAte,  appearance  of  these  and 

Some  other  P^pilloiiida?,    especially  Vanessa  Antiopo*  and 


*6ilaenie,  if  wc  may  jii<li;c  from  the  British  specimens  so  called,  up  pears  to 
be  BCarcely  disiinguiBlinble  rrotn  Ediiso ;  and  C.  IliJIici-  is  no  other  than 
a  wbile  variet/ of  the  female  Edusa.  Thus  ihe  ucll-asccriaincd  British 
"   edo  will  be  reduced  to  Edusa  and  U^ale. 

*  "  There  u  something  very  extraordinary  in  the  periodical  but  irr^ 
kf  ^>peaniiiceii  of  this  tpecics  (Antlopa),  Edil&ii,  and  cdrdui.  Tliey  are 
itiml  all  o*er  the  kingdom  in  some  years,  after  which,  Antlop",  in 
icular,  cannot  be  seen  by  any  one  for  eight  or  ten  or  more  yeani,  and 
D  appear  again  as  plentiful  aa  before.     To  suppose  they  come  from  the 

..    ._.-..._■  11 '--■jre,  because  the  Endish  spedmens  are  easily 

rs  by  the  superior  whiteness  of  their  bordiirs. 
»  their  egcsi  ■"  this  climate,  like  the  seeils  of  some  v(s;etables,  may 
.ionolly  lie  dormant  for  Ecveml  seasons,  and  not  hntch,  until  some 
_  wrdhuiry  but  undiscovered  coincidences  awaken  them  into  active  life." 
a  tbe  KlaliuQ  of  the  eggs  ofcertdn  insects  to  SL-asons,  sec  Mr.  Brown 

J  Itmcntcd  (VicntI  the  late  Mr.  Haworth,  from  whose  work  {Lep^^ 
*  *  8  Britanaica,  p.  S8.)  the  above  remark  Is  quoted,  once  sugges'  '  '- 
it  might  prubatily  require  two  or  more  exiraordinarilv  fine  « 
min  to  firoJucB  a  British  Antiopa.  The  theory,  however,  as  btt  >l 
vsrds  candi^Uy  admitted,  was  not  found  to  be  borne  out  by  espcriencij 
ri  ago,  this  Rne  insect  was  so  plentiful  in  Norfolk,  that,  as  Mr.'J 
iBwartfa  awured  me,  a  fnend  of  his  was  able  to  capture  it  during  ihl 
>r  cloudy  days,  as  it  sal  in  a  quiescent  stale  amol^ 
W  foliage  of  the  oak,  &c.  About  fuurtcun  or  lixlccn  yeutsasu,  the  spccieij 
't  tt*  appearance  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Coomb,  near  Cuvciitry,  anfl 
._-j  A — .. — .: „  „)  non-cntoiiiological  observers. 
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of  pnticnhr  insects  are  cer- 
tatnlj  corioas.  Should  tlie  above  remarks  attract  the  aUendoD 
of  jour  Ttadtn,  some  mar,  perliaps,  be  able  to  throw  more 
ii'ljbt  upon  the  sobject.  All  that  I  hare  to  offer  is  a  bare 
Oatisfment  of  the  fiKts.^—^  7*.  Bree.     JUesUy  Sedofyy  Ocio- 

j1  J^rofiie  r/f  the  Human  Face  is  observable  upon  the  ^pper 
Sif/r  of  the  Primary  Wifigs  qfCblias  Edia^  female.  A  Pr^Oe  qf 
(UiancetU/r  Urougham  is  observable  on  the  Beoerse  ofHippitrddk 
Jan'ira.  —  It  is  obsen-ed,  in  vol.  i.  p.  518.  of  the  Entomotcgical 
May/ixirtr^  ♦*  that  on  the  reverse  of  Hipp4rchia  Janira  may  be 
•  miiimI  u  vury  Uilerably  defined  profile,  in  some  specimens  no 
yt'Ty  \hu\  likcru!M»,  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  Brougham.'*  This 
U  not  viry  evident  in  the  specimens  I  have  examined.  A 
mtih  Nlrongor  resemblance  of  the  human  profile  (I  do  not 
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Wy  portrait  of  the  chancellor)  is  cxhibiied  on  ihe  upper  side 
of  the  primary  wings  of  the  female  of  Ctiiiai  Etluso.  In  some 
S{>ecimens,  which,  I  need  hardly  observe,  vary  very  much,  ihe 
nee  is  so  conspicuous,  a,s  at  once  to  calch  the  eye  of  the 
Wholder  on  the  first  inspection  of  the  insect.  The  black  spot 
towards  the  centre  of  the  wing  forms  the  eye  of  the  profile; 
the  profile  itself  being  yellow  upon  a  black  ground,  and 
fronting  tJie  tip  of  the  wing.  —  IV.  T.  Brec.  AUeslc^  Rectory, 
i>fc.  4.  1833. 

Faneaa  urt'/ca;  a  singtdar  Varietj/  of,  captured  near  Lei- 
cater,  in  June,  1833.  —  The  ground  colour  of  the  upper, 
^ngs  U,  as  usual,  red;  in  each  wing  two  of  the  abbreviate 
l^ands  of  black,  and  the  intermedinte  one  of  pale  orange, 
*:^oolesce  into  a  dark  blotch  ;  and  two  of  the  smnller  spots  are 
^«nling.  Tlie  band  on  the  posterior  margin  is  less  distinct 
•Iwn  in  ordinary  specimens;  the  blue,  and  yellow  edging 
'Entirely  wanting.  The  inferior  wings  are  brown,  with  a 
lighter  tinge  towards  the  base,  and  very  indistinct  markings 
•it  the  edgings.  The  individual  was  captured  by  my  brother, 
Afr.  J.  O.  Glossop,  and  myself,  in  one  of  our  entomological 
•"ambles.  —  F.  H.  N.  Glossop.  Enderbi/,  near  Leicester,  Nat}, 
Si.  1833. 

A  specimen  of  a  variety  of  V.  uriico:,  very  similar  to  that 
Captured  by  Mr.  Glossop,  was  exhibited  at  the  November 
•aeeting  (1833)  of  the  Entomological  Society. — E.  N.  IX 
[to  whom  we  have  shown  Mr.  Glossop's  drawing.] 

Notes  on  Pter6phori,  "with  a  Description  of  P.  similiddclijtus 
Surt.  — I  may  announce  the  discovery  of  a  new  Pteruphorus, 
Ddenhenameof  P.  similidfictylusC'w/.  G«/rfi?,  gen.  10+0.  17. 
Cinereous-ochre  or  grey;  base  of  head  and  collar  dark  brown, 
wperior  wings  partially  dotted  with  black,  deeply  cleft  at  the 
ipcx,  and  falcated,  the  costa  and  inferior  margin  a  little  darker, 
terminating  suddenly,  forming  at  the  dell  an  oblique  and 
darker  line  partially  edged  with  white,  cilia  fuscous;  inferior 
rings  trilobed,  but  simple ;  legs  white,  anterior  tibite  with  the 
iiile  and  apex  fuscous,  intermediate  with  a  bunch  of  fuscous 
lies  at  the  middle  and  another  at  the  apex,  the  posterior 
lus  outside;  ihe  tips  of  the  johits  of  (he  tarsi  fuscous.  It 
>mble9,  in  size  anil  appearance,  the  P.  megadiictylus  of 
' . ;  but  the  falcated  apex  to  the  lower  lobe  of  the  superior 
s  will  at  once  distinguish  it :  and  the  legs  are  spotted  and 
similar  to  those  of  P.  trigoiioddctylus  Haw, ;  but  it  does 
Sot  belong  to  the  same  section."  (Curt.  AISS.)  It  was  flrst 
taken  by  Mr.  Curtis  nl  Niton,  Isle  of  Wight,  and  afterwards 
Mr.  Cocks  nnd  myself  at  Rraunton  Burrows  in  Devon, 
w«  found  a  fine  variety  of  a  dark  lead  colour,  which 
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thought  at  first  to  be  another  species.   Mr.  Morris  and  I  haTe 
also  found  it,  about  the  end  of  July,  at  Charmouth. 

P.  spilodactylus  Curtis^  Br.  Ent.  PL  —  I  found  a  larva  of 
this  moth  at  Blackgang  Chine,  Isle  of  Wight,  on  some  worm- 
wood, June  10.  1832,  which  produced  the  moth  in  July  11. 
following.     The  lai*va  is  rather  darker,  but  very  similar  to  that 
of  galactodactylus  (which  is  light  green,  with  a  white  pubes- 
cence), and  is  found  on  the  underside  of  burdock  leaves,  close 
to  the  fibres,  which  it  so  much  resembles  that  it  requires 
some  care   to   discover   it.     I   found  it  in   Clapham  Parle 
Wood,  Beds.,  on  May  30.  1820,  and  bred  it  on  June  29.  fol- 
lowing ;  since  which  I  have  found  it  in  plenty  in  a  wood  nemx 
Andover,  Reading,  and  at  Glanville's  Wootton. 

P.  carphodactylus  Hiib.^  or  citrid^tylus  Hano.     I  took  tw^^' 
specimens  at  Glanville's  Wootton,  May  15.  and  June  1.  IBIS  9 
and  Mr.  B.   Standish   sent  me.  one  from  Whittleseamere^ 
August  4.  1821 ;  since  which  time  I  have  not  found  iu     Mr:- 
Curtis  took  P.  teplirad^ctylus  Hiib.^  in  the  Isle  of  Arrari^ 
which  is  the  only  one  I  have  ever  seen  alive.     P.  trigono* 
dactylus  I  generally  take  in  plenty,  where  the  coltsfoot  growa^ 
at  Barton  Cliff,  Hants ;  one  also  at  Glanville's  Wootton,  and 
another  at  Loch  Rannoch,  in  constant  succession,  from  May  SCX 
to  October  4.     What  I  have  seen  in  cabinets  as  P.  calodic- 
tylus,  tesseraddctyius,  and  punctidactylus,  appear  to  me  to  be 
varieties  only  of  one  species :  they  all  appear  here  from  AprQ 
to  October,  and  are  by  no  means  rare ;  and  the  P.  calod4c- 
tylus  I  found  in  the  Isle  of  Arran,  and  near  Arrochar  and 
Loch  Katrine,  in  Scotland.     This  last  seems  the  most  distinct 
of  the  three,  being  of  a  reddish  colour ;  but  I  see  no  character 
that  can  be  called  specijic  which  will  not  comprehend  the  other 
two ;  and  it  is  perhaps  doubtful  if  more  than  one  be  synony- 
mous with  the  Continental  species.     Mr.  Curtis  gave  me  a 
pair  of  Adactylus  BennetiV  Br.  £nt.  PI.,  a  species  which  has 
the  wings  undivided ;  and  Mr.  Haworth  had  one  allied  to 
liexadactylus,  taken  by  Mr.  Stone,  and  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  ptilodactylus.  —  «7.  C  Dale.    Blandford^  Jan.  5. 1834. 

Hymenopterous  Insects.  —  Ycspa  brit&nnica  (VI.  588.) 
occasionally  htiUls  underground^  as  'well  as  in  Beehives.  I  have 
by  me  some  specimens  of  this  insect  taken  in  1828  from  a 
nest  in  a  bank.  I  have  also  some  nests  similar  to  figs.  69, 
70.  (VI.  537.),  taken  from  beehives,  but  I  cannot  say  to  what 
species  they  belong,  not  having  captured  the  architects. 
Three  years  ago,  a  beautiful  globular  nest,  about  8  in.  in 
diameter,  was  shown  to  me,  suspended  from  a  branch  of  a 
fir  tree  in  a  shrubbery ;  and  a  few  nights  after,  I  cut  down 
,  the  branch,  and  made  preparations   for  suffocating  the  in- 
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Wlntants,  when  I  found,  to  my  surprise,  that  they  had  spon- 
taneously deserted  their  nest,  and  left  it  me,  an  uncontested 
priie.  llis  was  probably  formed  by  the  ^'i^spa  holsatica, 
>i  it  agrees  with  a  correspondent's  description  (VI.  539.)  <^ 
the  nest  which  he  had  obtained  of  that  species. — H.  E,  Strick- 
land.   Nod.  29.  1833. 

tVasps  (V^spa  vulgaris)  their  Relative  Abundance  or  Rarity 

Ar  1833.  (VI.  490.  note  f.) — Wasps  were  unusually  numerous 

Aere  last  summer.     Half  a  dozen  or  more  might  always  be 

seen  buzzing  about  in  every  window  in  the  liouse.      The 

garden  was  full  of  them,  and  they  devoured  nearly  the  whole 

^  the  latest  ripe  red  gooseberries.     Eight  or  ten  nests  were 

destroyed  within  50  yards  of  the  house.  —  A  Sidjscriber.    Vale 

^AWinrdj  Aberdeenshire^  Nov.  20.  J  833. 

^asps  will  partake  of  the  extravosated  sap  which  drains 
^o^m  the  exterior  of  trunks  of  diseased  elm  trees ;  at  least,  I 
^^tnessed  two  doing  this,  on  July  27.  1833,  in  Kensington 
^'ardens :  with  them,  and  also  partaking  of  the  sap,  were  a 
Wow  fly  and  blue  flies.  —  J.  D. 

[N^aius  ribisii  Stephens  (III.  245.,  with  ajigure  in  246.; 

^  under  tlie  erroneous  name  of  Tenrhredo  cdprece  L.].  —  In 

Uiis  neighbourhood  we  had,  lost  summer,  two,  and,  in  some 

gardens,  three,  visits  of  the  gooseberry  caterpillar.     The  first 

Was  a  very  destructive  one ;  the  second  was  about  the  end  of 

August,  or  beginning  of  September ;  and  the  third  about  a 

month  later.     Tliis  is  quite  unusual  here,  though  apparently 

not  so  in  some  other  places  (see  III.  245.)     A  colony  of 

wood  ants  (formica  rufa?)  in  a  garden  is  found  here  of  great 

effect  in  keeping  it  clear  of  this  pest.  —  A  Subscriber.     Vale 

ofAl/brdj  Aberdeendiircj  Nov.  20.  1833. 

[*'  Tiie  caterpillars  of  the  N^matus  caprcae  are  never  found 
on  the  gooseberry  bush,  but  feed  on  the  leaves  of  the  sallow 
[5alix  caprea  Z/.],  and  of  several  species  of  willow  and  osier, 
to  which  they  are  said  to  be  sometimes  very  destructive.  The 
N^matus  of  the  gooseberry  and  currant  bushes,  though  it 
nearly  resembles  N.  ciipreo?,  and  has  been  confounded  with  it 
by  Fabricius  and  other  naturalists,  has  been  clearly  shown  to 
be  a  distinct  species ;  it  has  been  named  Nematus  ribcsii  by 
Stephens."  (Scotus^  in  the  Horticultural  Register,  iii.  188.)] 

Trichiomna  lucbrum  Leach  ( V,  85.  748.;  VI.  1 51. \  the  Larva 
cf^  ^/ectsjrom  the  Pores  of  its  Bodj/  a  white  Litjuidj  in  thin 
fimUainrlike  Columns.  —  This  interesting  fact,  iind  the  de- 
tails of  it,  mistakingly  ascribed,  in  VI.  157.,  to  the  lurvu  of 
Tfaithredo  amerina;  Lin.^  belong  to  the  larva  of  the  Trichio- 
soma  luc6rum  Leach.  Our  correspondent  wus  led  into 
the  mistake  by  identifying  the  lurva  with   that  figured  by 
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Shaw,  in  bis  Zoology  (vol.  vi.  p.  274.  pi.  90.  fig.  l.\  as  the  larvi 
of  the  Tenthr^do  amerinae  of  Linnaeus,  with  which  it  <^  on^ 
responded  in  every  particular."     A  larva,  however,  which  lie 
took  has  since  developed  an  imago ;  and  Uiis,  with  the  cocoon^ 
has  been  submitted  to  an  eminent  entomologist,  who  has  pit^ 
nounced  them  of  Trichios6ma  luc6rum;  and  also  added:  — 

**  Tenthrido  amerirue  Lin.  is  a  very  scarce  insect;  and, 
although  it  is  said  to  occur  in  Britain,  I  doubt  the  fact  One 
mutilated  specimen,  of  doubtful  origin,  is  in  one  of  the  LondoQ 
cabinets." 

Our  correspondent  thinks  that  the  larva  of  Trichiosiina 
luc6rum,  which  displayed  the  facts  described,  might  be  a  dis- 
eased individual.  If  so,  its  acts  may  not  be  usual  to  the 
species.  Additional  observation,  which,  as  the  insect  is  not 
rare  in  Britain,  many  can  give,  is  necessary  to  determine  this. 
—  J.D. 

Ichneumons  and  other  Hymenopterous  Insects:  their  HaUt 
^hen  in  a  winged  State^  of  devouring  the  Larva:  of  other  br 
sects.  (VI.  414 — *17.)     In  September,    18S3,   Mr.  Newman 
sent  us  a  warm  commendation   of  Mr.  Lewis's  interesting 
discovery  of  this  habit,  as  described,  in  a  communication  t^ 
Mr.  Westwood,  in  VI.  414     419.     Mr.  Newman  added: 
<*  In  saying  that  I  have  observed  this  larva-devouring  pro- 
perty in  ichneumons,  I  would  only  wish  to  corroborate  Mr. 
Lewis's  statement,   not   to   claim  the  discovery."     Of  the 
species  of  hymenopterous  insects,  carnivorous  in  a  winged 
state,  Mr.  Westwood  has,  in  VI.  417.,  instanced  the  Pimpla 
stercorcltor  (the  species  whose  acts  Mr.  Lewis  has  there  de- 
scribed), wasps,  and  ants;  probably  the  Sph^x  sabul6sa  may 
be  added  to   these   (see  VI.  477*,    and   GilPs    Tecknicolo' 
gical  Repository^  for  Oct.  1828);  and  possibly  the  species  of 
ichneumon  which  Mr.  Newman  has  observed,  in  a  winged 
state,  to  devour  larvae,  are  farther  additions  to  the  list  of 
hymenopterous  insects  which  are,  in  the  winged  state,  car^ 
nivorous.  — J.  D. 

Ichneumons ;  their  Power  of  stinging  ( V  1. 4 1 7.  and  note  * ).  — 
To  the  facts  and  instances  adduced  there  by  Mr.  Westwood, 
two  facts  are  given  in  Kirby  and  Spence's  Introd.,  i.  181. 
note  •,  which  prove  the  same  thing. — J.  H.  F.     Dec.  1833. 

Atits  conveying  in  their  Mouths  other  Ants  of  their  aant  Spc" 
cies  (VI.  287.  and  476.) ;  and  the  Courage  of  the  WoodorFaUaw 
Ant  {Formica  riifa).  —  On  the  habits  of  ants,  I  would  parti- 
cularly recommend  to  the  reader  the  Natural  History  of  Ants^ 
by  m.  P.  Huber  (translated  by  J.  R.  Johnson,  M.D.,  Lon- 
don, 1820),  as  exceedingly  interesting.  According  to  my  own 
observations,  the  practice  of  ants  carrying  each  other  is  very 
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kqoent  amotig^  the  wood  ants  ( Jbrmica  riifa) ;  but  I  have  not 
hn  fartntmfe  enough  to  observe  it  among  the  other  species. 
Whether,  however,  this  carrying  process  be  for  the  purpose 
Mined  by  Huber,  that  of  removing  to  a  new  habitation,  I 
Mm  doubt*  I  have  never  been  able  to  trace  the  carriers  to 
Ur  destination :  but,  I  think,  it  cannot  be  for  the  purpose 
rf  fcmoving  to  a  new  place  of  habitation ;  for  the  old  habi- 
tttioDs,  to  iwhich  my  observations  have  been  directed,  still 
icmin  in  the  same  place  from  year  to  year,  inhabited  as  usual. 
I  would  ask,  is  not  thb  operation  confined  to  particular  sea- 
I?  Has  any  one  observed  it  at  all  times  during  the  sum- 
?  We  want  more  facts  on  the  subject.  That  the  ants 
ihoi  carried  are  ^  prisoners  taken  in  a  conflict  with  some 
KMjihbouring  enemy,''as  supposed  by  Mr.  Hill  (VI.  476.),  is, 
I  think,  improbable.  I  have  always  observed,  if  the  carrier 
ht  deprived  of  its  prey,  it  will  run  about  confusedly ;  but,  the 
soment  the  prey  is  restored,  the  carrier  immediately  takes  it 
«p  again,  and  there  is  no  resistance  ofiered  by  the  prisoner. 
If  they  were  captives  taken  in  battle,  I  presume  they  would 
Ycrist  a  second  capture,  or  be  anxious  to  make  their  escape 
removed  from  the  grasp  of  the  enemy ;  but  I  have  never 
any  disposition  of  the  kind  manifested.  I  have  often 
•mused  by  the  courage  exhibited  by  these  little  beings, 
when  disturbed  or  annoyed.  They  erect  their  bodies,  fixing 
lad  balancing  themselves  by  their  hind  and  middle  l^s,  in 
ttoct  formidable  attitude;  whilst  their  mandibles  and  first 
piir  of  legs  are  used  for  defence.  When  provoked  to  this, 
ther  eject  a  liquid  from  the  mouth  with  great  violence:  in 
ODe  instance,  I  am  sure,  it  was  thrown  to  the  dbtance  of  three 
wti^ts.  The  operation  is  repeated  two  or  three  times  if  the 
provocation  be  continued,  but  with  less  force  each  time ;  and 
dttj  then  appear  exhausted,  and  disinclined  to  continue  the 
contest,  and  decamp  with  all  possible  alacrity.  *—  C  Con'vcat/. 
Sept.  21.  1833. 

A  Battle  l>etween  Ants  of  the  Species  Myrmtca  rubra^  and 
Ants  of  the  Species  Myrmica  ca^spitum.  —  On  Sept.  4.  1832, 
I  VIS  walking  beside  a  wall  a  foot  or  so  taller  than  myself; 
off  the  upper  part  of  which,  in  one  place,  I,  in  passing,  ob- 
lenred  small  insects  to  be  descending,  as  it  were,  by  a  flying 
km.  This  led  my  eye  to  the  pathway  along  which  I  was 
^king  at  the  foot  of  the  walk,  where,  for  the  length  of  five 
Jvds,  and  the  width  of  three,  the  ground  was  sprinkled,  and, 
^  it  were,  in  part  animated,  with  winged  ants ;  most  of  them 
in  jttirs,  but  some  single  ones,  which  seemed  to  be  earnestly 
Peking  jxirtners.  The  pairs  were  severally  com|X)sed  of  a 
^mt  and  a  dark«colourcd  one,  which  strenuously  combated 
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each  other ;  but  I  did  not  at  this  time  feel  certain  whether 
in  the  feeling  of  love  or  of  war,  as  the  imperfect  examin- 
ation I  then  gave  them,  and  the  actions  of  the  single  ones, 
left  me  undecided.  The  next  day,  however,  cleared  up  the 
question,  by  exhibiting  numerous  dead  ants,  of  both  the  red 
and  dark  kinds,  on  the  site  of  the  previous  day's  activity.  I 
picked  up  dead  specimens,  which  I  have  since  submitted  to 
Mr.  Westwood ;  who  has  kindly  informed  me  that  (as  &r  is 
it  is  determinable  from  bad  specimens)  ^^  the  red  ones  are  of 
Myrmica  rubra,  the  dark  ones  of  M.  cae'spitum."  — J.  JD. 

Instances  of  determined  Resistance  of  Detention  in  the  large 
Hack  Wood  Ant.  (VI.  287.)  —  A  few  days  since^  I  caught 
one,  and  held  it  by  the  legs  [?  leg],  but  so  as  not  to  hurt  it 
After  it  had  made  various  fruitless  efibrts  to  escape,  it  de- 
liberately and  without  cessation  began  to  bite  off  the  kg 
[?  legs],  which  it  did  in  about  a  minute.  I  caught  another) 
which  was  beginning  to  do  the  same  thing;  but  I  let  it  go.— 
H.  B.     Blois,  New.  16.  18SS. 

Ants  and  their  carnivorous  HabitSj  as  noticed  by  Mr.  West- 
wood,  in  VI.  417.  —  In  one  of  the  volumes  of  GiU's  Techd" 
cological  Repository  (the  number  for  June,  p.  SS5,  336.),  an 
interesting  account  is  given,  by  Mr.  Carpenter,  in  amount  as 
follows  :  —  In  walking  across  a  field,  he  observed  the  footpath 
covered,  for  many  yards  in  length,  with  the  wing-cases  of  nu- 
merous cockchafers,  with  a  number  of  the  heads  of  the  insects 
still  alive,  though  separated  from  the  rest  oftheir  bodies,  and  the 
bodies  of  others  actually  crawling  about  without  heads.     The 
cockchafers  had  been  left  in  that  state  by  the  birds,  who  were 
succeeded  in  the  work  of  destruction  by  numerous  small  black 
ants.     These  '^  had  crawled  up  the  sides  of  the  chafers,  and 
had  taken  possession  of  the  interior  of  their  bodies,  and  were 
devouring  them  alive.     Many  of  the  heads,  I  observed,  were 
also  being  carried  away  by  the  ants  to  their  nests.     If  the 
sense  of  feeling  in  these  insects  was  as  acute  as  in  the  higher 
order  of  animals,    the  pain  they  endured  must  have  been 
dreadful.     I  had,  indeed,  before  frequently  seen  an  individual 
of  one  species  of  insect  making  a  meal  from  another  species; 
but  never  before  did  I  witness  such  a  host  of  cannibals  engaged 
in  their  work  of  eating  up,  alive,  insects  that  were  actually 
crawling   away  with  their  devourers  within  their  bodies !  ** 
Be  it  remembered,  that  the  bodies  of  the  cockchafers,  although 
not  dead,  had  been  mutilated  and   mangled  by  the  birds. 
The  ants,  like  the  dogs  in  the  city  of  Constantinople,  were 
removing  the  animal  remains,  and,  by  so  doing,  preventing 
the  contribution  to  miasma  which  the  putrescence  of  them 
might  occasion.     I  have  witnessed  several  ants  engaged  in 
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itmoving  the  dead  and  partly  dried  body  of  an  earthworm  of 
noderate  size.  In  the  kitchen  of  a  house  known  to  me,  in 
Koisington  Gravel  Pits,  ants  of  a  very  minute  species  were 
ray  abundant  during  the  summer  of  1833 :  they  would  par- 
take of  the  meat,  and  of  the  butter,  &c.,  when  they  could  get 
toit.^  J.  D. 

A  Mode  of  destroying  Ants  in  gardens  is  asked  for  by  G.  T., 
u£ii/.  Affl^^  i.  521.  These  modes  for  destroying  them,  or 
ittnctinc  them  to  the  end  of  their  being  destroyed,  have  been 
poUiahed  in  the  Gard  Mag.  v.,  730.,  vii.  315. : —  Baits :  the 
refiise  part  of  melons,  slices  of  raw  turnip  rubbed  over  with 
hNiey,  recently  cooked  bones  of  roast  or  boiled  meat  or  fish. 
Fmsods:  a  well-compounded  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  loaf 
logar,  oxide  of  arsenic,  and  well-pulverised  white  bread, 
itrewed,  as  occasion  may  require,  both  as  to  time  and  quan- 
tity, in  the  haunts  of  the  ants.  The  mixture  to  be  kept  in  a 
bottle  dry  for  use.  Ants,  however,  it  seems,  by  the  remarks 
under  Nematus  rib^sii,  in  p.  ^265.^  may  be  useful  in  a  garden. 

Remarks  and  Facts  on  Ants. — My  children  have  just  finished 
leading  a  few  interesting  anecdotes  respecting  the  natural 
kittory  of  the  ant.  I  have  read  in  books,  and  heard  from  the 
Jips  of  learned  teachers,  many  such  anecdotes,  chiefly  taken 
from  the  statements  of  Solomon,  that  '*  she  (the  ant)  pro- 
fideth  her  meat  in  the  summer,  and  gathereth  her  food  in  the 
harvest.*'  The  gentleman  who  wrote  the  book  which  my 
children  have  been  reading  [We  presume,  a  paper  in  the 
l^peetator;  as  we  remember  a  tantamount  paper  in  that  work.] 
says  that  he  had  two  commonwealths  of  ants  in  a  flower-box, 
in  his  window,  two  stories  high,  which  he  thought  of  planting 
tulips  in :  but,  seeing  the  ants,  he  was  sorry  to  disturb  them ; 
and  was  more  amused  with  the  ants  than  he  could  have  been 
with  the  tulips,  lliis  may  be  true :  every  one  to  his  taste. 
I  am  no  great  admirer  of  tulips;  but  I  detest  a  nest  of  ants. 
However,  then  follow  the  anecdotes,  many  of  which  are  truly 
marvellous.  He  says  that  wheat  is  their  favourite  food ;  but 
that  they  are  also  fond  of  rye  and  oats.  He  observed  one 
ant  bring  in  its  paws  [?  jaws]  a  full-sized  grain  of  wheat  up  to 
the  winoow  from  the  ground  ;  but,  being  so  tired,  it  dropped 
it  firom  top  to  bottom.  The  ant  went  down  the  wall  a  second 
time^  and  found  its  grain  of  wheat,  and  brought  it  back  up 
the  wall ;  but,  just  as  it  was  getting  it  into  the  box,  it  dropped 
A  second  time.  The  ant  again  descended  the  wall,  and  again 
found  its  favourite  grain ;  but,  being  then  so  very  much 
fatigued,  another  ant  assisted  it  to  scale  the  wall,  and  de^x^sit 
the  precious  grain  in  their  storehouse  !     If  the  above  account 
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be  true^  it  is  very  interesting ;  but,  if  it  be  false,  it  is  very 
wrong  to  put  such  books  into  the  bands  of  childr^i.  I  have 
had  as  much  to  do  with  ants  and  ant-hills  as  most  men ;  and 
never  yet  could  find  their  winter  store  of  provision,  any  more 
than  I  could  find  honey  in  a  wasp's  nest  I  have  had  men 
[levelling  down  and]  spreading  ant-hills  for  days  together, 
and  have  offered  them  a  quart  of  ale  for  a  thimbleful  of  the 
ants'  winter  food,  of  either  wheat,  rye,  or  oats ;  but  never 
could  attain  my  object,  nor  the  men  theirs.  I  have  strewed 
rice  and  wheat  about  an  ant-hill,  and  seen  them  lugging  it 
away ;  but  I  firmly  believe  the  stupid  creatures  only  mistook 
it  for  their  own  eggs.  The  ants,  like  the  wasp,  and  most 
[many]  other  insects,  live  entirely  upon  fluids,  or  suction; 
and  lie  quite  dormant  in  the  winter:  uieir  stomachs  could  no 
more  digest  wheat  or  rye,  than  my  stomach  could  digest  horse- 
nails.  The  wasp  is  seen  to  eat  rotten  wood,  &c. ;  but  it  is 
only  for  the  purpose  of  forming  its  comb-cells.  The  cater- 
pillar  and  silkworm  eat  green  food ;  but  this  is  only  for  the 
purpose  of  preparing  them  for  their  change*  The  butterfly 
and  moth  live  only  by  suction.  The  ant  is  nothing  more 
than  a  biennial,  or,  at  most,  a  triennial  insect :  when  it  comes 
to  perfection,  it  becomes  a  winged  insect,  propagates  its  spe- 
cies, and  then  dies.  What  sorry  naturalists  must  those,  then, 
be  who  hold  up  the  ant  as  a  pattern  for  improvident  man  ? 
Truly,  such  writers  should  be  looked  upon  by  modem  readers 
as  quite  an/iquated. 

They  are  still  less  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  ant, 
who  say  she  ^^  hath  no  guide,  overseer,  or  ruler."  I  shall 
never  forget  the  first  time  I  saw  a  nest  of  the  large  black  ant ; 
it  was  in  a  large  forest  in  the  south  of  England.  I  saw  some- 
thing alive  lying  right  across  my  footpath  :  I  took  it  for  some 
monstrous  serpent ;  but,  on  looking  more  attentively,  I  per* 
ceived  it  to  be  a  thoroughfare  of  black  ants :  it  actually  re- 
sembled c  e  of  the  crowded  streets  of  London.  I  traced  it 
to  both  ends :  the  one  terminated  at  a  huge  ant-hill,  as  large 
as  a  heaped-up  bushel ;  the  other  end  went  up  a  huge  oak 
tree,  and  there  dispersed  all  over  the  limbs,  branches,  and 
twigs  of  the  tree.  Is  it  to  be  thought  that  they  were  '<  pre* 
paring  the  acorns  as  food  in  the  summer,  to  be  gathered  by 
them  as  meat  in  the  harvest?"  Really,  these  large  ants 
might  lug  away  small  acorns,  on  level  ground,  as  easily  as  the 
small  red  ant  could  carry  a  large  grain  of  wheat  up  a  brick 
wall  two  stories  high.  But,  no ;  they  were  merely  sucking 
the  honey-dews,  and  excretions  proceeding  from  smaller  in- 
sects. Neither  would  they  all  have  kept  one  track  if  they  had 
not  had  a  guide ;  nor  brought  home  their  full  bellies,  if  they 
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had  not  bad  a  ffovernor,  or,  what  is  more  likely,  some  self- 

tHUrtst. 1  wish  my  homely  remarks  may  prevent  the 

tdling  again  of  any  untrue  statements  of  the  foresight,  &c., 
of  the  ant,  to  children.  —  John  Howden. 

Dipterous  Insects,  with  others.  —  A  Mode  of  deterring 
Hme-Flies  from  entering  Apartments.  —  A  paper,  by  W. 
benoe,  Esq.,  was  read  at  the  last  Meeting  (April  1.)  of  the 
utomological  Society,  on  the  mode  successfully  adopted,  in 
Italy,  of  excluding  these  pests  of  hot  climates,  in  the  au- 
tuinal  months,  from  apartments.  The  mode  is,  simply, 
keeping  constantly  nailed  on  the  outside  of  the  windows 
thieid  nets,  with  meshes  of  an  inch  or  more  in  diameter ; 
through  which,  though  the  windows  (French)  are  wide  open, 
the  mes  (either  taking  the  nets  for  spiders'  webs,  or  from 
Mne  inexplicable  dread)  never  attempt  to  pass:  and  thus,  in 
i  room  so  defended,  not  a  fly  is  to  be  found,  while  they 
•Winn  elsewhere.  Mr.  Spence  concluded  his  paper  by  ad- 
verting to  an  unexpected  coincidence,  wliicli  had  occurred  to 
lus  el»est  son,  between  this  practice  and  a  similar  one  men- 
tioned by  Herodotus  (lib.  ii.  cap.  95.),  ns  having  been  practised 
I7  the  Egyptian  fishermen,  2300  years  ago,  of  securing  them- 
lelves  from  the  attacks  of  gnats.  [See  Mr.  Sells's  notice  of 
the  use  of  the  mosquito  net,  in  V.  480.] 

Plants*  —  Jl/cr&'omia  maritinia  Brown  a  British  Plant, --^ 
Tlie  merit  of  having  first  added  this  lively  little  annual  to  the 
British  Flora,  I  believe,  is  due  to  Miss  Harvey  of  Upper 
Deil,  a  lady  zealously  devoted  to  natural  history,  who  has 
hbdly  supplied  me  with  specimens  gathered  by  herself,  in 
April  last,  *^  under  the  cliff  about  half  way  between  St.  Mar- 
gutt*8  and  Dover,  in  various  places,  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile, 
•here  the  banks  were  grassy.     The  specimens  exactly  rescm- 
1^  the  garden  ones,  save  that  the  leaves  and  plant  are  alto- 
pMher  smaller."     Of  the  specimens  sent  me,  few  exceed  two 
niches  in  height,  and  some  scarcely  one. 
^  The  sea  coast,  it  may  be  remarked,  must  always  be  con- 
sidered, more  or  less,  a  somewhat  suspicious  habitat  for  any 
phot  of  exotic  aspect,  there  being  so  many  chances  of  foreign 
leeds,  or  even  roots,  having  been  accidentally  thrown  on 
ihore,  and  deposited  in  such  situations. 

T^e  Guertisci/  Lilj/  {Amaryllis  sarnicnsis  L.  fil.),  a  native  of 
Japaiiy  owes  its  establishment,  as  a  species  indigenous  to 
European  soil,  to  the  melancholy  circumsUmce  of  a  Dutch  or 
English  ship,  coming  from  Japan,  having  been  cast  away  on 
the  island,  from  which  the  plant  has  acquired  its  ordinary 
English  appellation. 
Nevertheless,  we  ought  not  any  longer  to  deny  the  Mcditer* 
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ranean  stock  a  place  in  the  list  of  natives,  since,  at  the  very 
least,  it  now  appears  to  have  become  naturalised  on  our  shore, 
and  at  any  rate  may,  with  as  much  propriety,  be  considered 
a  British  plant,  as  many  others  whose  claims  have  been  ad- 
mitted.    My  intelligent   informant  very  justly  remarks  dut 
^^  there  are  no  gardens  or  houses  under  the  cliff  between 
St  Margaret's  and  Dover,  nor  are  there  any  in  that  direction 
above  near  the  cliff;"  so  that  it  is  not  likely  the  stock  in 
this  situation  should  have  been  the  mere  outcast  of  a  garden. 

While  on  the  subject  of  Kentish  botany,  I  take  the  impor- 
tunity of  stating  that  Miss  Harvey  finds  the  beautiful 

O  ph-ys  fucifera  in  great  profiision  at  puticular  spots  be- 
tween Walmer  and  St.  Margaret's.  In  a  letter  accompaoyiog 
some  fresh  specimens  in  flower,  received  in  May  last,  she 
remarks :  —  ^^  Two  years  ago  I  found  five  specimens,  and 
thought  myself  fortunate :  within  the  last  week  I  have  gaUiered 
three  hundred,  and  yet  have  lefl  an  abundance.  They  seem 
more  prolific  than  any  of  the  orchis  tribe.  The  specimens  Vuy 
very  much  in  the  number  and  colour  of  the  flowers,  and  in 
the  size  of  the  leaves."  (See  Catalogue  of  rare  or  remarkMi 
Phamogamous  Plants  collected  in  South  Kentj  by  O.  E.  Smith.)^ 
W.  T.  Bree.    AUedey  Uectory^  Oct.  11.  1833. 

Alyssum  maritimum  Lam.  is  another  plant  abundant  on  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  supposed  to  have  arisen 
on  the  shores  of  Britain  from  seeds  borne  hither,  on  the  waveSy 
from  the  former  place.  Mr.  Winch  has,  in  some  one  of  his 
published  works,  enumerated  all  those  species  of  the  planb 
called  British  which  he  conceives  to  be  not  aboriginally  so^ 
and  has  traced  the  first  appearance  here  of  some  of  them  to 
the  importation  of  ballast,  and  to  other  adventitious  sources. 
—J.D. 

Trichonema  Bulbocklium  Ker  grows  wild,  in  great  abund- 
ance, among  turf,  hi  a  dry  sandy  soil,  on  the  Warren  (t 
sandy  tract)  between  Dawlish  and  Exmouth,    Devonshire. 
The  exact  spot  is  on  the  left  of  the  old  road  from  Exeter  to 
Dawlish,  before  you  ascend  the  hill  to  Mount  Pleasant,  and 
almost  in  front  of  the  small  cottages  there:  it  extends,  at 
intervals,  to  the  ferry.     My  friend  W.  C.  Trevelyan,  Esq., 
of  Waliington,  Northumberland,  and  myself,  found  it  there, 
on  March  24.  18S4<,  in  full  flower:  its  ribbed  corolla,  of  a 
purplish  blue  colour,   is   strikingly  beautiful.     Trichonema 
(rxia)  Bulbocodium  has  never  before  been  found  wild  in 
England.     It  is  well  figured,  in  English  Botany,  as  a  native 
of  Guernsey;  and  it  abounds  in  the  south  of  Europe. — JtAn 
Mil/brd,     Coaver  HotisCj  near  Exeter. 

Aspirula  arvensis  L.  was  not,  in  the  summer  of  1832,  dis- 
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coverable  in  its  only  known  British  habitat,  near  Plymouth, 
to  which  I  was  directed  by  Mr.  Banks  himself,  and  which  I 
diligently  explored.  I  have  gathered  A.  arv6nsis  wild  on  the 
Continent,  where  its  habitats  differ  in  condition  from  diat 
It  Plymouth.  From  all  I  could  learn,  I  was  led  to  conclude 
thit  the  appearance  of  this  plant,  in  the  Plymouth  habitat, 
wu  purely  adventitious ;  and  that  it  must,  until  new  habitats 
ihill  have  been  discovered,  be  expunged  from  the  list  of 
MliTe  British  vegetables.  — W.  A.  Bromfcld^  M.D.  Hastings^ 
M  8. 1884. 

Dor6nicum  Vardaliinches  L.  grows,  in  comparative  abund- 
nce,  at  Saling,  near  Great  Bardfield,  in  Essex ;  but  it  may, 
from  its  situation  on  the  bank  of  an  old  enclosure,  where 
there  is  an  ancient  mansion,  have  escaped  from  a  garden 
[either  by  the  wind's  disseminating  some  of  the  winged  fruits 
(leeds)  of  its  discoid  florets  (those  of  its  rayed  florets  are  not 
vin^),  or  from  some  of  its  abundantly  produced  stolones 
htTing  been  removed  from  the  garden  as  rubbish].  —  «7.  G. 
Uxdm^  Sdi^^th  Month  (Airril),  1834. 

Suj^mbriumpofycerdtium  L.  grows  wild  at  the  base  of  the  walls 
of  certain  streets  of  Buir  St.  Edmunds.  I  have  forgotten  its 
or^n  there ;  but  I  think  that  it  emanated  from  the  garden  of 
tbe  late  Sir  Tliomas  G.  Cullum,  Bart.  The  streets  in  which 
I  have  seen  most  of  it  are,  Northgate  Street,  Garland  Street, 
Short  Brackland,  &c. ;  but  the  cleaning  efforts  of  the  sur- 
ve3ror'a  men  do  not  allow  so  many  plants  as  could  be  wished 
to  bear  seeds.  — J.  D. 

Dr6s€ra  ndundifblia  L.  occasionally  exhibits  its  Fiowns  in  an 
expanded  State.   (VI.  469.)  —  Drosera  rotundif51ia  must,  un- 
cpiestionably,  be  considered  a  shy  and  capricious  plant  as 
regards  the  expansion  of  its  blossoms ;  and  we  have  yet  to 
learn  the  laws  by  which  its  motions  in  this  respect  are  regu- 
lated.    That  they  do  not  depend  solely  on  the  presence  or 
absence  of  sunshine  is  quite  clear ;  for,  though  I  have  known 
the  plant  from  my  early  boyhood,  I  am  not  quite  certain  that 
I  ever  saw  its  blossoms  fairly  expanded   till  this  summer. 
Botanising,  the  27th  of  July  last,  on  the  shores  of  Colcshill 
Pool,  where  the  Drosera  grows  in  gi*eat  profusion,  I  was  sur- 
prised and  delighted  at  beholding  the  flowers  on  every  plant 
fully  and  beautifully  expanded.  The  day  was  warm  and  bright, 
but  the  sunshine  at  intervals  interrupted  by  passing  clouds : 
the  hour  of  the  day,  I  think,  must  have  been  from  a  little 
before  twelve  to  one.      In   the   preceding  summer,  about 
July  24.  to  26.,  I  happened  to  have  paid  two  vibits  to  the 
same  spot,  when  the  weather  was  equally  fme  and  bright; 
and  on  both  these  occasions  gathered   many  specimens  of 
Dr6sera,  but  not  a  single  one  was  to  be  found  with  its  flowers 
Vol.  VII,  —  No.  39.  t 
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expanded.  When  this  lovely  little  plant  fairly  unfolds  its 
charms,  its  dewy  leaves  glistening  in  the  sun,  it  may  truly  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  brightest  gems  of  Flora.  Your  cor- 
respondent, Mr.  Brown,  appears  duly  to  appreciate  its  ^More- 
liness."  (VI.  469.)  May  I  be  allowed  to  add,  that  I  should  htfe 
much  pleasure  in  shaking  that  gentleman  by  the  hand,  and, 
did  circumstances  permit,  in  accompanying  him  to  the  nadfe 
marshes  of  Scheuchz^ria  palustris,  Carex  helion4stes,  and 
other  rarities.  Yours,  &c.  —  IV.  T.  Bree.  AUesUy  Beday, 
Sept.  9.  1833.    [Mr.  Brown  will  please  to  observe  the  datfr] 

TAc  Sap  of  ike  Sycamore  {A^cer  Pseudo^Vlitanus  L.)  isaxd. 
(V.  346.)  —  I  used,  when  a  boy,  to  cut  notches  in  the  sya- 
niore  trees  which  used  to  shelter  my  father's  kailyard  (tbn 
grew  in  two  clumps,  nine  in  one,  seven  in  the  other),  tod 
sip  the  sap  as  it  dropped  from  the  wounds.  —  John  Hatodau 
[Sugar  is  manufactured  from  the  sap  of  several  aocrs.] 

Affinities  between  Plants  and  subjacent  Rocks.  ( VL  335.  4£4.) 
—  Neither  the  foxfflove  (Digitalis  purpilirea  L.)  nor  the  bil- 
berry [raccinium  Myrtiilus  Z.]  ever,  I  believe,  grow  upoa 
limestone.  The  hills  of  limestone  and  gritstone  in  this  ne^ 
lM)urhood  are  of  nearly  the  same  altitude,  and  dip  into  each 
other  in  a  most  singular  manner.  We  have  also  large  tracti 
of  uncultivated  land,  both  of  limestone  and  gritstone.  NoWf 
the  DigitiMis  grows  so  abundantly  on  the  gritstone,  from  the 
summit  of  the  hills  to  the  bottom,  that  I  have,  for  years,  been 
in  the  habit  of  noticing  that  the  different  substrata  mav  be 
determined  by  the  presence  or  absence  of  this  plant;  fori 
have  never  seen  a  single  plant  on  limestone,  even  where  it  has 
grown  abundantly,  within  a  few  hundred  yards,  upon  tk 
sandstone. —  JV.Cautrell.  JVirksworth,  Derbyshire^  Sept.  96* 
1833. 

Geology.  — For  Laatstrine  Formations^  among  the  Tertianf 
Beds  of  this  Part  of  the  Country^  but  little  search  has  been 
hitherto  made ;  although  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
they  exist  in  sevend  parts  of  Essex.  Mr.  Edward  Charleswortb 
of  Ipswich  lately  pointed  out  to  me  a  very  interesting  section  of 
one  of  these  formations  at  Stutton,  by  the  side  of  the  river  Stour, 
about  six  miles  south  of  Ipswich.     It  consists  of  a  tenadons 
grey-coloured  clay  in  one  part,  and  a  gi*eenish  sand  in  another, 
extending  along  the  margin  of  the  Stour  to  the  distance  of 
about  100  yards.     The  tide,  at  high  water,  reaches  the  foot  of 
the  cliff,  which  it  occasionally  unoermines;  and  it  appears  to 
have  made  great  encroachment  u|>on  the  land,  from  the  extent 
of  ooze  in  that  part  of  the  river.     Some  of  the  shells  are 
coloured  by  the  red  oxide  of  iron  ;  and  the  clay,  in  patches, 
has  a  ferruginous  appearance.     It  appears  a  locality  that 
would  well  reward  an  elaborate  research,     I  have  paici  it  but 
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1  angle  viiit ;  and  the  ft41owing  list  of  orgaaic  remains  is  the 
renh  of  that  day's  labour :  — 

Conriifira  biwataadb$a :  Concliacea  fluviatilia ;  C^clas  ob- 
SqaSi  cumea,  and  punlls ;  Cyiina  trig6nula  [  Wood].  Naiada  ,- 
Anodutita  sp.  ? ;  ITnio  sp.  ?  Trachelipoda :  Colimacea ;  Suc- 
tmtm.  amphibia  and  obl6nga ;  H^lix  hort^osis,  lucida,  idsca, 
irf'M I ««,  and  paludJksa  {Montagu)',  Car^cliium  miniinum, 
Kpa  marginals,  BAIimus  lilbricus.  I^/mnadna:  Lymnn^a 
aBricalaris,  p^regra,  foss&ria,  and  palt^tris;  Plan6rbis  can- 
■Btna,  c^neus,  vortex,  cont6rtiis,  imbridttus.  Peristomidna : 
Hndina  impAra,  Valv^  pisciniUis  and  crist&ta.  Crustacea: 
Bnnchiopcxla ;  one  C^rif.  Some  fragments  of  bones,  and 
tke  lover  jaw  of  one  of  the  gnawers,  b  species  of  Arvicola. 

Gftrma  trigomda  [Wood], — The  accompanying  shell  (jfe. 
4&.  a«  &)  is  Tery  abundant  at  Stutton.  I  have  ventured  to  name  it 


triguoula  until  some  more  appropriate  epithet  be  given  to  it. 
Tbe  shell  may  be  thus  characterised  :  —  Testa  ovato-lrigona, 
^Mequilalera,  crassa,  subimbricata,  dentibus  cardinalibus 
tribas  in  utraque  valva,  dentibus  lateralibus  magnis  serratis. 
It  approaches  near  to  C-  trigona  of  Deshayes,  Paris  Foss. 
pL  19.  fig.  16,  17. ;  from  which,  however,  it  is  easily  distin- 
cnished,  by  its  being  nearly  equilateral  and  sub  imbricated. 
The  generality  of  the  specimens  are  much  eroded  externally ; 
btU  one  or  two  which  1  have  distinctly  show  the  depressed 
imbrications. 

All  the  other  species  of  shells  I  have  been  able  to  identify 
nh  recent  analt^es ;  the  ITnio  and  Anodonta  are  scarcely 
pcHect  enough  to  decide  upon.  I  have  received  a  few  spe- 
cinien^  of  the  Valvata  piscinalis,  from  a  freshwater  formation 
uCbpfbrd,  about  five  miles  west  of  Colchester.  But  this  is 
a  ipot  J  have  not  yet  visited :  perhaps  some  correspondent  in 
iku  neighbourhood  may  make  us  better  acquainted  with  its 
CODtents.  —  4".  V.  tt'ood.      Woodbridgc,  March  27.  183t. 

[Mr.  J.  D.  C.  Sowerby  has  drawn  the  figures  a  an<l  b 
(niffl  some  of  the  specimens  obligingly  forwarded  by  Mr. 
Vood.  Mr.  Sowerby  remarked  tnat  the  Cyrena  trigunula 
Tfnud  assimilates  closely  to  the  Cyrcna  deperdita  S(/icerly  in 
Mina-al  Cemchology,  fig.  162.  and  our,^'.  45.  c,  but  diflers 
fma  ii  in  its  posterior  side  being  less  angular,  ond  in  its  newer 
pologictl  position.] 
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oftbeir  feet,  becaase,  forsooth,  the  incarcerated  owl  in  ques- 
lioQ  never  once  struck  her  talons  into  the  food  which  had 
been  placed  within  an  inch  of  them. 

Nothing  can  show  more  forcibly  the  utter  fallacy  of  the 
American  experiments,  than  the  attack  of  the  vultures  on  the 
coarse  painting  which  represented  a  **  sheep  skinned  and  cut 
op.**  Till  1  had  read  the  account  of  it,  I  bad  always  imagined 
ibat  the  vulture  bad  a  remarkably  keen  and  penetrating  eye. 
I  must  DOW  alter  my  opinion.  If  the  American  gentlemen 
do  DoC  mind  what  they  are  about,  they  will  ultimately  prove 
too  mudi  ("  quod  nimium  probat,  nihil  probat "  [who  proves 
much,  proves  nothing]),  and  at  last  compel  us  English- 
to  conclude  that  the  vultures  of  the  United  States  can 
see  nor  smell.  They  assure  us  that  these  birds  are 
guided  to  their  food  by  their  scetitf  but  by  their  sight 
and  then,  to  give  us  a  clear  idea  how  defective  that 
i^gfat  is,  they  show  us  that  their  vultures  cannot  distinguish 
the  coarsely  painted  carcass  of  a  sheep  on  canvass  from  that 
€f  m  real  sheep.  They  '^  commenced  tugging  at  the  paint- 
"  and  **  seemed  much  disappointed  and  surprised ''  that 
bad  mistaken  canvass  for  mutton.  Sad  blunder !  Piti- 
indeed,  b  the  lot  of  the  American  vulture  1  His  nose 
dedared  useless  in  procuring  food,  at  the  same  time  that 
eyesight  is  proved  to  be  lamentably  defective.  Unless 
soncthing  be  done  for  him,  't  is  ten  to  one  but  that  he  '11 
OMiie  to  tne  parish  at  last,  pellis  et  ossa,  a  bag  of  bones. 

The  American  philosophers  having  fully  established  the 

&ct,  that   their  vultures   are  prone  to  mistake   a  piece   of 

awrsely  painted   canvass  for   the   carcass   of  a   real   sheep 

**  skinned  and  cut  up,"  I  am  now  quite  prepared  to  receive 

accounts  from  Charleston  of  vultures  attacking  every  slioul- 

der-of-mutton  sign  in  the  streets,  or  attempting  to  gobble 

down  the  painted  sausages  over  the  shop  doors,  or  tugging 

with  might  and  main  at  the  dim  and  faded  eyes  in  some 

decaying  portrait  of  the  immortal  Doctor  Franklin. 

'Ihe  absurdity  of  all  this  must  be  evident  to  everybody. 

1,  in  my  turn,  hope  to  prove  satisfactorily,  by  inference, 

that  which  the  American  philosophers  have  failed  to  demon- 

arate  by  experiments.     I  state  that  effluvium  from  putrid 

natter,  being  lighter  than  common  air,  necessarily  ascends  in 

the  atmosphere,  unless  artificially  impeded  (as  probably  was 

the  case  in  the  first  experiment  of  the  American  philosophers), 

or  prevented   from   mounting  by  su|)€rincunibent  humidity. 

^Km,  the  organ  of  scent,  which  is  strongly  developed  in  the 

culture,  coming  in  contact  with  this  effluvium,   when  it  is 

^IWcd  to  float  in  the  atmosphere,  enables  the  bird  to  trace 
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'.-^. --v./.^-r^i.    -■♦-..?—».- ■i.e?.'     izyt  R'^T-  Mr.  Bacfaman  does 
ty,\  "  :.A.:'-^--  •-,   T'-ict  -jia:  Ai-ii>:r.  is  Ae  anthor  of  tic 
\jf^J^:      h.  fc-  ir.-rr  i*L.r^  .?  -Jijl:  AnJnbcn,  at  the  age  of 
**:v*:r.»:^:r,-   "c. -. ;  r-''-C  -c-eak  the  En^ii^h  language,"  remaA* 
f  K:»*.   "  .•.  r.arir.o*,   tr.^rtfor*:-  be  the"  least  disparagenient  W 
Mr«  y\ri#J(i(y/ri,  if,  »h^n  he  had  a  valuable  work  to  publish 
III    Kri;(Ii%h,   h':   -Jiouid   wish   to  receive  the  assistance  and 
intrtztxnm  of  a  native."      He  adds  that   "  Mrs-  Audubon 
t%  ¥rt'\\  r|ijalirif;cl  to  correct  her  husband's  manuscripts."    I 
know  thiit  AuduUin  was  engaged,  before  his  marriage,  to 
ivtuU   I'M-nch  ill  St.  Fnmcisviilc ;  and,  for  a  small  conside^ 
Ml  ion,    ht'.    uiidi*rt(M)k   to  teach  the  elements  of  drawing  in 
l'hlhHlrl|)hiii.     AihIiiIn)!!  states,  in  his  introductory  address, 
I  hill  I  "  liir  It  pnincl  of  nnirly  twenty  years,  his  life  was  a 
tatiii'iibnliiii    III'    viciNsiiiidivs"   and    that   he    '^  tried    various 
liiiuiilii'N  of  niiitiiii't'ci*,   but   thry   nil  proved  unprofitable." 
il  iiimMn  inloniiM  \\%  tliat  Mr.  Audubon  '<  devoted 
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twenty-two  yean  of  his  life  to  the  study  of  the  natural  history 
of  the  birds  of  North  America.     During  the  greater  part  of 
thai  long  period,  he  liyed  principally,  and  nearly  alone,  in 
the  woods.''     Audubon  tells  us,  in  his  introductory  address, 
dMt  he  left  the  village  of  Henderson,  where  he  had  "  resided 
far  several  years."     He  also  tells  us  of  his  '^  residence  at 
Louisrille,'*  where  he  had  a  *^  partner  "  in  business,  and  '^  a 
cnnnring*rootn>"      On  returning  to  Louisville,  he  remarks 
that  his  thoughts  were,  **  for  once,  at  least,  in  the  course  of 
his  life,  entirely  engaged  in  commercial  speculation."   In  p.  58. 
of  the  Bicgraphjf  he  says,  '^  We  were  on  a  trading  voyage  as- 
oeDding  the  Upper  Mississippi ;  ^  where,  by  the  by,  he  shot 
his  biro  of  Washington,  which  is  considered  no  other  bird 
dftan  the  bald-headed  eagle.    In  another  place,  we  are  informed 
that  ^  years  were  S|)ent  away  from  his  family,  with  no  other 
ob|ect  in  riew  than  simply  to  enjoy  the  sight  of  nature."    We 
know,  from  Audubon  himself,  that  he  had  abandoned  all 
coounercial  pursuits  at  the  time  that  he  first  fell  in  with 
Charles  Bonaparte,  which  is  now  about  ten  years  ago.     Pray, 
old  is  Mr.  Audubon  ?     Powers  of  genius !  amid  such 
5  of  shop  and  wood,  where  did  this  Frenchman  gain 
his  sarprising  knowledge  of  our  language?     I  respectfully 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Bachman  to  pay  attention  to  the  testi- 
here  advanced. 
Amdiibon  and  his  Omiikologi/.   [p.   174.]  —  The   account 
which  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bachman  gives  of  the  recent  ornitho- 
logical labours  of  Mr.  Audubon  is  quite  uninteresting  to  me, 
because  I  can  put  no  trust  in  what  Mr.  Audubon  published 
on  natural  history,  prior  to  bis  departure  from  this  country. 
Cliarles  Bonaparte,  with  whom  Audubon  had  "  accidentally 
farmed  an  acquaintance  "  (see  his  introductory  address),  peti- 
iKKied  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia  that 
Audubon    might   be   admitted  a  member.      The  necessary 
memsureri  were  adopted,  and  Audubon  was  blackballed.     I 
un  amare  that  he  has  since  been  elected  :  but  thereby  hangs 
a  tale.     Will  the  reverend  eulogist  have  the  goodness  to 
enquire,  why  that  respectable  and  learned  society  of  gentle- 
Bken  deemed  it  incumbent  upon  them  to  refuse  the  application 
of  Charles  Bonaparte? 

1  liere  beg  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  reverend  gentle- 
nan  to  the  two  following  extracts.  The  first  is  from  Au- 
dubon's Bicgraphy  of  Birds ;  the  second  from  Ord's  Life  of 

"  1  rose,  took  down  a  large  portfolio,  laid  it  on  the  table, 
wd  showed  him  (Wilson),  as  I  wouhl  show  you,  kind 
'^r,  or  any  other  person  fond  of  such  subjects,  the  whole 
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"•.•--  ^-•.^..  S.*  r^iy  Z'z^  zirris-  ae  imL  3at:%  MaiaeilUt* 
—  ••  "-Lnvi  iX.  "^r  ^u:  Ci=-  sneratwn  vrta  die  gon.  Kilkd 
■:«-\a»i:;i  ii-Jk  /z'^vin^  n  liTtTTsi-  :3«r5  Jevcar  their  nc^ 
>Li&i ;-    ?«3i.ijiih;:«E«:^!^    jXTiix:    n    'av!^"']^ :    jIso  boaaBen,  hfld 

.'^7iy-'     yir.  i::u   ^Lr>%  A^uu'jcc  .uiu  numlj  boarded  at  this 

::•-■ -rf!.     ••  Xlu-'.-i  il.      ^V_-.ic    jut   aiis  Jttertxooiki  shoociii^ 

%  ::i   j>lr-  A.      >& «    i  Tiuiirver  ji  saiichLlI  cranes.     Pigeons 

lu'.K^pjus*' — •'  M.iix:'.i  i:?,     ycicsAi    ai?  my  ifaings."— "I 

;iiuc  iiiitu  ■-•i  L-'ui.>'  riic,  tu  •%:i*i:ii  piact:  I  had  four  leCten  rf 

r^oyfiifiitntiuciutt,  i»:vi    ^a*  rao^tic  :o   isrecr  oiuch  of  cfciy 

:n»»^  -ntr»: ;    jui  -ic.Liicr  ■e^nLVtvi  jne  jct  of  civility  finom  those 

".u  '^-'iwca  L  *v:l>  -frojiiiaietivitiu.  otM  •Muscnbery  nor  tme  nn 

jtt'i:  ait:iou^:i  I  ^t:r. trtu  iiy    etter^  ransacked  the  woods 

r»:^>:ac»iul'..  iua  •• -itt^i  Jil  :ht  wnaniccers''    mind  this,  reader!) 

-*  .ili*:!;  :<j  7uo^^r'bt:.     S:itinc^  or  [icencure  has  not  one  friend 

ri  ::it^  :}iac^:.      Iiv*r!'v  ^j^\%i  <  nj  iiucnc  on  makini;  moneVf  that 

thev  can  ".aik  -ji   :i»Jt:iiiJ:£  ■.■is« :    anil  they   iibsolutely  deroiir 

t.h»:tr  rntiai>  'hue  '.ijev  may  return   Tjooner  to  their  bosincsSi 

Their  iiianrii:i>  ojrrespond  witii  liitiir  leature?.'* 

H'zni  ^*i  have  two  ^tact^nients  :is  opposite  ^*  as  the  anti- 
uuiius  are  to  ii?s  or  as  the  south  to  the  septentrioo.'*  In 
whicl)  or"  these  two  -itatements  are  we  to  put  taith? 

Ill  (Jr«JN  b^autirul  Li/e  'j/'  Mtxandcr  fVusun^  I  follow  the 
pour  .S:i>Ltihh  wanderer  across  the  Atlantic  wave :  I  peruse^ 
'vith  tl»:tz\}  intciPrst,  his  many  letters  to  his  friends:  I  grieve 
with  hiiTi  ill  his  rsorrows  and  disappoiutments ;    I  bear  him 
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oompany  in  his  astonishing  expeditions ;  and  am  enraptured 
with  his  unrivalled  Ornithology.     In  it  I  find  no  contra- 
dictions to  distract  me ;  no  extravagances  to  astound  me ;  no 
statements  to  awaken  my  suspicion.     His  descriptions  are 
eoDsistent^  his  observations  instructive,  his  plans  heroic,  and 
his  exertions  unequalled.     I  admire  him  in  life,  and  mourn, 
with  unfeigned  sorrow,  over  his  untimely  end. 

In  lookmff  into  Audubon's  writings,  I  fully  agree  in  Dr. 
Jones's  opinion  [VI.  550.]  of  the  account  of  the  rattlesnake 
.  iwillowing  a  large  grey  squirrel,  tail  foremost;  I  condemn  the 
ntmtive  of  the  passenger  pigeon  ;  I  find  Audubon's  account 
of  himself  at  variance  with  itself,  and  at  variance  with  the 
Moount  which  his  friends  give  of  him ;  and  I  pronounce  his 
BKgm/x^  ^  Birds  to  contain  errors  which  any  moderate 
ondthologist  may  easily  detect  -—  Charles  Waterton. 

The  Passenger  Pigeon.  —  "  Towards  the  approach  of  day, 
the  noise  in  some  measure  subsided ;  long  before  objects  were 
distinguishable,  the  pigeons  began  to  move  off  in  a  direction 
fiite  diffisrent  from  that  in  which  they  had  arrived  the  evening 
before;  and,  at  sunrise,  all  that  were  able  to  fly  had  disap- 
peered.  The  bowlings  of  the  wolves  now  reached  our  ears, 
•nd  the  foxes,  lynxes,  cougars,  bears,  raccoons,  opossums 
and  polecats  were  seen  sneaking  off."  {Biography  of  Birds, 
^  Audubonj  p.  325.) 

"  Varianiin  monstra  fcrarum ! "  Virgil. 

A  prodigious  variety  of  wild  beasts. 

Mr.  Audubon  may  boast  of  a  sight  never  before  seen  by 
mortal  eyes  under  similar  circumstances.  Great  indeed  must 
have  been  the  yearning  for  pigeon  flesh,  to  have  caused  such 
a  variety  of  wild  animals  to  assemble  there ;  and  irresistible 
the  flavour  which  induced  them  to  tarry  so  long  beyond  their 
wonted  time  of  prowling.  Their  very  nature  seems  to  have 
been  changed.  Their  remaining  at  the  pigeon-slaughter  till 
the  time  of  sunrise  is  a  most  wonderful  circumstance,  which 
demands  investigation  on  the  part  of  naturalists;  for,  hitherto, 
all  these  wild  beasts  which  Mr.  Audubon  has  introduced  into 
hia  description  have  only  been  known  as  animals  of  nocturnal 
movements,  and  of  very  skulking  and  suspecting  habits.  In 
general,  the  flash  of  a  gun,  the  crackling  of  a  flame,  or  the 
shout  of  a  huntsman,  will  scare  any  one  of  them,  even  when 
concealed  in  the  lonely  retreat;  but,  on  this  ever-memor- 
able occasion,  the  nerves  of  the  animals,  both  large  and  small, 
were  strung  up  to  an  astonishing  degree  of  intensity.  The 
day  had  already  dawned  unheeded  bv  them ;  and  it  was  only 
at  sunrise  that  they  seemed  aware  of  being  in  dangerous  com- 
panyi  and  found  that  it  was  high  time  to  sneak  off  from  a 
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place,  where,  Mr*  Audubon  tells  us,  *'  there  was  little  under- 
wood ;**  where  ^^  the  uproar  continued  the  whole  of  the  night; 
where  men  had  assembled  ^^with  iron  pots  containing  sulphur; 
and  '^  with  torches  of  pine-knots,  with  poles  and  with  guns ; 
where  '*  fires  were  lighted,  and  a  magnificent  as  well  as  won- 
derful and  almost  terrifying  sight  presented  itself;''  where^  in 
fine,  the  auditory  faculties  of  Mr.  Audubon  himself  became  so 
completely  useless,  on  account  of  the  stunning  noise,  tha^ 
absolutely,  he  was  ^^only  aware  of  the  firing  by  seeing  the 
shooters  reloading."  ^'  O  judgment !  thou  art  fled  to  brutish 
beasts,  and  men  have  lost  their  reason,''  if  they  can  bring 
themselves  to  believe  that  into  this  sulphureous,  torch-lighted^ 
detonating,  yelling,  roaring,  and  terrific  attack  on  the  pas- 
senger pigeons,  there  came  up  a  motley  herd  of  wolves,  fbxes» 
cougars,  lynxes,  bears,  raccoons,  opossums,  and  polecats,  to 
share  the  plunder,  and  actually  tarried  there  till  the  rising  of 
the  sun ;"  at  which  time,  Mr.  Audubon  informs  us,  they  were 
seen  sneaking  off.     He  himself  saw  what  he  relates. 

But  let  us  pass  on.  ^<  The  pigeons,"  continues  Mr.  Audu- 
bon, ^^  arriving  by  thousands,  alighted  everywhere,  one  above 
another,  until  solid  masses  as  large  as  hogsheads  were  formed 
on  the  branches  all  around."  Solid  masses  !  Our  European 
pigeons,  in  a  similar  situation,  would  have  been  all  smothered 
in  less  than  three  minutes.  Mr.  Audubon  informs  us,  towards 
the  end  of  his  narrative,  that  the  feathers  of  this  pigeon  ^  fall 
off  at  the  least  touch."  From  this,  we  may  infer  to  a  cer- 
tainty that  every  pigeon  which  was  unlucky  enough  to  be 
undermost  in  the  solid  masses  would  lose  every  feather  from 
its  uppermost  parts,  through  the  pressure  of  the  feet  of  those 
above  it.  Now,  I  would  fain  believe  that  instinct  taught  these 
pigeons  to  resort  to  a  certain  part  of  the  forest,  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  repose,  and  not  to  undergo  a  process  of  inevitable 
suffocation ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  have  their  backs  de- 
prived of  every  feather,  while  they  were  voluntarily  submitting 
to  this  self-inflicted  method  of  ending  their  days. 

**  Many  trees,"  says  Mr.  Audubon,  "  two  feet  in  diameter, 
I  observed,  were  broken  ofl*  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
ground ;  and  the  branches  of  many  of  the  largest  and  tallest 
had  given  way,  as  if  the  forest  had  been  swept  by  a  tornado. 
Every  thing  proved  to  me  that  the  number  of  birds  resorting 
to  this  part  of  the  forest  must  be  immense  beyond  conception." 
I  know  that  the  force  of  a  tornado  will  break  the  trunk  of  a 
tree  two  feet  in  diameter,  because  its  force  acts  horizontally 
against  the  upright  stem ;  but  how  is  it  possible  that  a  multitude 
of  pigeons,  alighting  upon  a  tree,  could  cause  its  upright  bole, 
two  feet  in  diameter,  to  break  off  at  no  great  distance  fironi 
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the  ground  ?  The  branches  of  the  tree,  which  took  their  lead 
diagonally  from  the  bole,  might  possibly  have  given  way  under 
a  hea^  pressure,  because  they  were*  inclined  more  or  less 
firom  their  perpendicular;  but  the  upright  bole  itself  would 
stand  uninjured,  and  defy  for  ever  any  weight  that  could  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  it  from  above. 

I  now  leave  the  assemblage  of  wild  beasts,  the  solid  masses 
of  pigeons  as  large  as  hogsheads,  and  the  broken  trunk  of  the 
tree  two  feet  in  diameter,  to  the  consideration  of  those  British 
naturalists  who  have  volunteered  to  support  a  foreigner  in  his 
exertions  to  teach  Mr.  Bull  ornithology  in  the  nineteenth 
oentniy* 

The  passages  upon  which  I  have  just  commented  form  part 
of  *•  tie /acts**  on  which  R.  B.,  in  Vol.  VI.  of  this  Magazine, 
[p.  971*]  tells  us  that  the  value  of  Mr.  Audubon's  Biography 

g^  Birds  sdefy  rests.  No  wonder  that,  ruit  alto  a  culmine. 
J  the  way,  I  observe,  at  the  end  of  that  Biography ^  a  most 
laudatory  notice  by  Mr.  Swainson.  He  tells  us  that  Audubon 
oontemplated  Nature  as  she  really  is,  not  as  she  is  represented 
in  books ;  he  sought  her  in  her  sanctuaries.  Well,  be  it  so ; 
I  do  not  dispute  his  word :  still  I  suspect,  that,  during  the 
search  and  contemplation,  either  the  dame  herself  was  in 
liquor,  or  her  wooer  in  hallucination.  —  Charles  Waterton. 
Walim  Haltj  Jan.  19.  1834. 

Tke  British  Secies  of  Eel,  tlieir  Mode  of  Propagation  (V. 
313*  744.),  and  their  Habits.  —  In  the  just-published  Second 
Series  of  Jesse's  Gleanings  in  Natural  History^  Mr.  Yarrell, 
Dr.  William  Boots,  and  Mr.  Jesse  have  supplied  thirty-eight 
pages  of  information  on  the  economy  of  eels.  Mr.  Yarrell 
haM  there  given  a  synopsis  of  all  that  had  been,  and  now  is, 
known  on  this  subject,  and  into  this  synopsis  has  digested  the 
tesult  of  all  the  facts  which  the  research  of  Dr.  Roots,  of 
Mr.  Jesse^  and  of  himself  has  acquired ;  nnd  he  has  referred 
with  commendation  to  the  discoveries  of  Mr.  Couch  registered 
in  our  V.  SIS.,  and  to  those  of  W.  B.  in  V.  744.  This  trea- 
tise on  the  economy  of  eels  is,  therefore,  the  most  perfect  one 
ivhich  has  anoeared. 

The  Goltf/lsh  with  a  double  Tail  Fin.  (159.)  — Dr.  Han- 
cock has  conjectured  (Qiiart.  Joiim.  of  Science,  No.  xvi.  290.) 
that,  as  the  bones  composing  the  rays  are,  in  this,  as  in  other 
fishes,  double,  the  lusus  of  a  double  fin  may  arise  from  some 
casual  defect  of  the  cohesive  substance  and  investing  mem- 
brane of  the  rays,  whence  it  may  be  that  the  bones  probably 
diverge,  and  constitute  the  double  fin.  —  James  Fennell. 
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Art.  I.  Catalo^ie  of  Works  on  Natural  History ^  lately  publuhtif 
toith  some  Notice  ^  those  considered  the  most  interesting  to  BritiA 
Naturalists, 

jESSEi  Edward^  Surveyor  of  his  Majesty's  Parks,  Palaces,  &c : 
Gleanings  in  Natural  History.     Second  Series.    To  whidi 
are  added  some  extracts  from  the  unpublished  MSS.  of 
the  late  Mr.  White  of  Selbome.  8vo,  S21  pages.  Murray^ 
London,  1834. 

^*  I  am  completely  ignorant  of  the  scientific  part  of  n»* 
tural  history.  Filling,  as  I  do,  an  arduous  and  responsible 
situation,  I  have  only  the  means  of  making  very  cursory  ob- 
servations in  my  favourite  amusement  These  observations 
have,  indeed,  been  made  during  my  various  rides  in  Ifis 
Majesty's  parks,  in  the  fulfilment  of  official  duties ;  and  my 
chief  relaxation  has  been  in  the  tranquil  and  agreeable  coco* 
pation  of  writing  down  in  the  evening  whatever  [had]  inter- 
ested me  in  the  course  of  the  day.''  {Preface.)  Tlie  subjects 
treated  of  in  the  volume  are  rather  many,  and  each  is  r^- 
dered,  by  a  delectable  habit  of  amiable  feeling,  with  which  the 
author  is  gifted,  the  centre  of  a  circle  of  sweet  associations.  We 
would  instance  the  observations  and  reflections  in  Richmond 
Park,  with  which  the  volume  is  begun ;  the  ^'  economy  <tf 
nature,"  in  p.  127.;  and  an  ^^  autumnal  evening,"  in  p.  211. 
There  is  a  chapter  on  ^^  the  sagacity  of  dogs,"  which  is  rich 
in  illustrative  anecdotes ;  and  there  are  fifty  pages  of  <<  mis- 
cellaneous observations  selected  from  the  manuscripts  of  the 
late  Gilbert  White  of  Selbome."  An  important  contribution 
to  the  science  of  natural  history  is  supplied  in  a  treatise  on 
eels,  of  which  we  have  spoken  in  p.  283. 

Mudicy  Robert :  The  Feathered  Tribes  of  the  British  Islands. 
2  vols.  8vo.  Nearly  800  pages,  and  about  60  figures  of 
birds  and  parts  of  birds;  those  of  the  birds  coloured. 
London,  1834.     1/.  8s. 

Indispensable  to  every  studier  and  every  lover  of  the  birds 
of  Britain.  This,  like  the  rest  of  Mr.  Mudie's  works,  is  cha- 
racterised by  evidences  of  much  original  observation ;  of  a 
combinative  habit  of  reflection  on  things  observed ;  of  clear- 
ness of  narration ;  and  of  a  capacity  for  discursive  exciting 
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specolation.  There  is  much  of  the  poet  in  him.  All  that  is 
i|Mrit-8tirring  must  proceed  from  the  last  two  faculties  of 
Buod :  but,  perhaps,  in  no  branch  of  human  knowledge  is  there 
Biore  need  that  they  be  strongly  reined  than  in  natural  his- 
tory. The  fault  of  Mr.  Mudie's  present  work  may  be,  that 
k  therein  has  not  reined  them  sufficiently.  A  profound 
opithologbt  has  advised  that  the  author  certainly  has  not,  in 
^  remarks  on  the  wind-resisting  powers  of  the  plumage  of 
the  mountain  eagle. 

^tchard^  Andrew^  Author  of  the  "  Microscopic  Cabinet':  ** 
Xhe  Natural  History  of  Animalcules,  containing  descriptions 
of  all  the  known  species  of  Infusoria;  with  instructions  for 
procuring  and  viewing  them,  &c.  Illustrated  by  upwards 
of  SOO  magnified  figures  on  steel.  8vo,  196  pages.  Lon- 
don, 18S4.     %s.  Gd. 

'We  are  very  glad  to  see  this  work.     It  is,  or  at  least  we 
pK^same  that  it  is,  a  clear  indication  of  the  latest  state  of  the 
knowledge  of  animalcules  which  has  been  attained  in  Britain. 
^  tiere  are  six  plates  crowded  with  figures  of  these  creatures, 
^bose  forms  are  very  varied,  and  those  of  some  of  them  are 
ry  extraordinary.     The  exhibited  s|)ecies,  and  many  more 
^es,  are  described  generically  and  specifically,  and  **  in 
set  terms,"  in  the  text  of  the  book ;  where  their  system- 
atic affinities,  correlations  of  structure,  &c.,  are  treated  of. 
*Tic  classifications  followed  in  the  general  arrangement  are 
derived  from  those  by  Mllller  and  Ehrenberg.     The  last- 
*^^med  author's  arrangement  of  the  Phyt07x>a  is  given,  dis- 
^xictly,  towards  the  end  of  the  book  ;  and  to  it  are  appended 
*<:^iiie  remarks  by  Mr.  Pritchard,  who  observes,  at  the  close, 
^*^at,  **  In  a  supplementary  treatise,  it  is  purposed  to  give  a 
enlarged  systematic  arrangement  of  the  Phytoz6a,  ac- 
ing  to  their  organisation,  together  with  the  result  of  such 
^jrther  observations  as  the  author  shall  make  or  be  favoured 
ith."     A   plate,   exhibiting  Pritchard's  achromatic  micro- 
in  difierent  modes  of  adjustment,  is  prefixed  to  the 
"'^^ume. 

^Sq^<,  J,  F.J  F.L.S.,  &c. ;  late  Superintendent  of  the  East  India 
Company's  Botanic  Garden  at  Saharunpore,  &c. :  Illustra- 
tions of  the  Botany  and  other  Branches  of  the  Natural 
History  of  the  Himalayan  Mountains,  and  of  the  Flora  of 
Gishmere.    4to.     In  10  parts,  1/.  each.    London,  18Si. 

An  interesting  and  superior  work,  richly  deserving  the 
patronage  of  wealthy  naturalists.  Its  foremost  features  arc 
botanical ;  but  with  them  are  associated  those  of  the  geology, 
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geography,  meteorology,  and  zoology  of  the  range  of  country 
treated  of.  So  limit^  and  partial  have  been  our  knowledge 
and  means  of  knowledge  of  this  range  of  country,  that  an 
authentic  and  almost  official  book,  in  express  contribution  to 
an  extension  of  our  information,  must  be  welcome,  must  be 
valued,  must  be  taken  into  possession. 

Parts  i.  and  ii.  are  published.  Part  i.  contains  iO  pages 
of  ^'  Observations  respecting  the  geographical  description  of 
the  Flora  of  Northern  India,''  and  10  lithographs,  which  bear 
coloured  figures  of  the  animal  Lagomys  alplnus  Desm^  and 
of  15  species  of  plants.  Part  ii.  contains  coloured  figures  of 
19  species  of  plants;  a  plate  of  geological  sections;  descriptive 
and  general  notices  of  numerous  Himalayan  plants  of  the  orders 
/{anunculacese,  Dilleniace^,  Magnol/oc^^,  Anondcea^  Meni- 
spermacese,  Berberideec^  Podophj'llese,  ^ymphasaceas.  Papa- 
ver^cece,  i^umariaceae,  and  Cruclfere.  In  some  general 
observations  prefixed  to  the  descriptions,  it  is  stated,  that 
'^  the  great  diversity  of  soil  and  climate  to  be  found  in 
the  British  possessions  in  India  is  capable  of  supporting 
almost  all  the  natural  productions  of  every  region  of  the 
globe. . . .  Many,  also,  of  the  useful  and  ornamental  produc- 
tions of  the  hill  provinces  may,  no  doubt,  be  introduced  into 
England  and  the  rest  of  Europe:  the  principal  of  these  will 
be  pointed  out." 

Hookevy  W.  (7.,  LL.D.,  &c. :  The  Journal  of  Botany,  being 
a  Second  Series  of  the  Botanical  Miscellany.  In  quarterly 
8vo  parts,  containing  96  pages,  and  several  plates,  some 
of  them  coloured,     ^s,  6d,  each  part. 

The  two  parts  published  contain  papers  of  equal  interest 
and  merit  with  those  which  used  to  gratify  us  in  the  Botanical 
Miscellany ;  and  we  hope  that  the  less  price  of  the  Journal 
will  enlarge  its  sphere  of  service  (for  the  kind  of  its  service  is 
valuable)  in  the  republic  of  botany. 

Ainsxvorthf  William^  M.R.S.L.,  Member  of  the  Royal  Geo- 
graphical Society,  &c.  An  Account  of  the  Caves  of  Bal- 
lybunian,  in  the  County  of  Kerry,  with  some  Mineralogical 
Details.  8vo,  96  pages,  with  several  woodcuts.  Dublin, 
Curry  and  Co.   1884. 

To  many  English  readers  it  may  be  necessary  to  state  that 
Bally  bun  ian  is  so  named  from  an  old  castle  on  the  coast  of  the 
county  of  Kerry,  north  of  the  junction  of  the  river  Cashin 
with  the  embouchure  of  the  Shannon. 

Our  information  respecting  the  geology  and  mineralogy  of 
Ireland  has  remained  so  defective,  that  we  gladly  hailany 
endeavours  to  make  us  better  acquainted  with  particular  parts 
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isbmd;  and  we  should  have  been  mach  pleased  to 
in  the  present  Tcdumej  such  a  clear  description  of  the 
in  which  the  caves  are  situated,  as  might  be  intelli- 
ble  to  the  general  reader;  and  the  scientific  details  in  ac- 
with  the  present  state  of  geology.  That  our  author 
&iled  in  these  respects  is,  we  think,  rather  owing  to  the 
~  proper  arrangement,  than  of  ability.  There  i^pears 
of  display,  by  a  parade  of  new  names,  ^^  to  amaze 
~,  and  make  the  learned  stare ;"  while  the  ex- 
terms  ^  geognosy,''  and  ^'  geognostic,''  are  still  re- 
and  the  reader  left  in  doubt  whether  he  is  among 
equivalent  to  the  lias  and  alum  slate  of  England,  or  to 
mnd  limestones  of  the  transition  series,  or  whether  the 
and  newer  strata  are  here  in  juxtaposition.  Only  one 
\mA\  is  named  to  elucidate  the  subject  From  the  form  in 
iSAA  the  book  is  published,  and  the  woodcuts  that  accom- 
ly  it,  the  author  evidendy  intended  the  work  to  be  popular, 
o  have  insured  this,  the  physical  structure  and  scenery 
Aoald  have  been  under  one  head ;  the  geology  under  another ; 
nd  the  mineralogy  and  natural  history  under  a  third :  in 
fhee  of  which  arrangement,  the  parts  are  so  intermixed  as 
topteventthe  reader  from  obtaining  a  clear  connected  notion 
raer  of  the  parts  or  of  the  whole. 

The  caves  of  Ballybunian  are  excavations  in  the  cliffs, 
fcnncd  by  the  action  of  water  impelled  by  winds  and  tides 
into  fissures,  or  excavating  softer  portions  of  strata  in  the 
ditEi.  These  caves,  arches,  and  excavations  are  not  of  m*eat 
■ignitude,  when  compared  with  those  in  Scotland  and  the 
Hebrides,  but  they  present  many  grotesque  forms,  and  are 
vdl  represented  in  the  woodcuts  in  the  present  small  volume. 
Pfom  the  nearly  horizontal  form  of  the  stratification,  as  re- 
presented in  the  cuts,  and  the  description  of  the  alum  slate, 
aod  from  its  spontaneous  combustion,  we  should  rather  have 
inferred  that  the  strata  belong  to  the  lias  group,  than  to  the 
soft  slates  of  the  transition  series ;  but  the  mineral  characters 
of  the  limestones  identify  them  with  the  mountain  limestone 
>o  extensively  spread  over  many  of  the  Irish  counties.  The 
principal  metallic  substances  are  iron  pyrites  and  copper 
pyrites,  llie  latter  mineral  is,  however,  so  much  intermixed 
*ith  extraneous  matter  as  to  offer  little  prospect  of  its  being 
ftdvintageously  worked.  Our  author  says  that  •*  the  rich- 
ness of  the  ore  at  Ballybunian,  the  abundance  of  the  veins, 
>nd  the  facilities  of  working  them,  from  their  geognostic 
pobition  and  association,  do  not  hold  out  any  sanguine  hopes 
ofiheirever  being  turned  to  very  lucrative  purposes."  From 
^  iurmer  part  of  this  sentence,  the  reader  would  have  in- 
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We  iiasie  aresL  x  ruler  jceauui  ai*  dds  sanU  vobmie,  and 
ifeied  yar  remarks  ^Mor^  treeiy;  dun  we  afacadd  hne  doo^ 
bad  HOC  'iie  joihor  imufiueti  iis  ±ac  he  i>  engaged  in  more 
impmrant  reseanznea  <jn  die  snner&iag^  of  IreisuL  Should 
be  pnbiLkh  the  resnit  *j£  iiis  juMrars^  we  hope  he  will  noc,  as 
In  die  present  ':'oumie.  «fi«^«^  every  weil-known  mineral 
imder  die  3edantxc  samcs  ^jreesL  oi  diem  bv  aome  Gwuiumtal 
mineraioeiscs.  This  absord  janaon  is  jaady  tidling  into  coo* 
temnc  among  die  bcsc  intormed  geningigB  and  mmeniogists 
or  Sooth  Britain.  THe  wrxtor  who  woidd  be  a  mccewfal 
anthor,  in  mv  jrrpnrp,  diould  reooUecc  tfaac  Ub  object  ooght 
not  to  lie  DO  make  x  parade  of  bis  own  lesvning^  but  to  ooo- 
vey  intonnation  in  a  finm  wiiich  sfaaiL  be  die  noat  genenHf 
intidligibie.  

Aar.  IL    Litemrtf  yaikes^ 

A  ^WBLTEB  of  Lizes  qfcdAratei  Satwidisis  is  m  pcpafatioa 
fer  die  Edinimrzk  Cabinet  IJbrary.  The  senes  is  to  he  in  iha 
order  of  time,  and  to  embrace  tiie  promoters  of  all  bnuMJbo 
of  natural  bistorv ;  and  is  to  esdmate  die  rdatzve  cSedi  of 
the  infloence  of  each  natnraliat  on  die  science. 

A  Prodromus  of  ike  Ouzracten  <ftAe  Ffmtsrfihe  Piemimk 
ftf  India  ia  in  preparation  bv  Dr.  Wight  and  Mr.  Anolt 
The  work  will  be  written  in  FngJifJu 

IJhistitut ;  Journal  General  des  Societes  et  Tfwoamx  Sdenii^ 
fiquet  de  la  France  et  de  rEtranser. — From  Nol  41^  sent  to  11% 
publiJihed  at  Paris  on  Feb.  22.'  1834,  we  kam  that  VLuiM 
19  published  every  Saturday;  and  is  designed  to  indnde,  in  its 
eight  pages  quarto,  notices  of  the  titles  and  gist  of  papers 
read  at  all  institutions,  in  France  and  out  of  France,  on  sob- 
jectA  of  science;  together  with  nodces  of  newly  published 
works  on  science.  Messrs.  Richter  and  Co.,  and  M.  Bait 
li^rei  are  the  London  agents  for  this  work. 

A  Pf/pidar  Introduction  to  the  Modem  Classificaiiam  of 
Imecti  is  in  preparation,  by  J.  O.  West^ood,  F.L.S.,  &c. 
h  is  to  serve  also  as  a  sequel  to  the  Introductitm  to  Ento^ 
fnoU/ffy  of  tlie  Ilev.  W.  Kirby  and  W.  Spence  Esq.,  and  to 
cornpriM;  an  account  of  the  habits  and  transformations  oi  the 
fliffenrtit  fnrnilics ;  and  a  synopsis  of  the  British,  and  a  notice 
or  tlia  more  remnrkable  exotic,  genera ;  and  is  to  be  illustrated 
with  sovcrAl  hundred  figures,  some  of  them  coloured. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

iir.  L  On  certain  recent  Meteoric  Phenomena^  Vicissitudes  in 
Ike  SeasonSf  prevalent  Disorders^  SfC^  contemporaneousy  and  in 
mpposed  connection^  with  Volcanic  Emanations.  No.  S.  By  the 
lev.  W.  B.  Clarke,  A.M.  F.G.S.  &c. 

*  Quid  Bt,  unde  sit,  quare  sit. ... .  quod  ipsum  explorare  et  eruere  sine 
^      *'  '*-  inquisitione  non  possumus,  cum  ita  cohserentia,  conDexa, 
sni.*^ — BLBIiNUTius  Fblix,  xtii. 


OBic  phenomena  have  been  exhibited,  during  the  last 
on  a  scale  of  unusual  magnitude,  and  more  fre- 
J^itnllj  than  at  many  previous  epochs.     We  will  endeavour, 
tbe  present  Number,  to  exhibit  some  prominent  examples, 
to  trace  their  connection  with  corresponding  derange- 
of  the  earth  ;  illustrating  their  occurrences  by  reference 
ancient  events  of  similar  complexion  and  character, 
in  conjunction,  at  the  same  time,  with  the  other  subjects 
these  pa|iers  [VI.  289.,  VII.  193.]  profess  to  discuss. 
Tbe  most  extraordinary  instance,  [lerhaps,  on  record  is 
given  in  Silliman's  American  Journal  qfScietice  and  Arts, 
354—411.     From  the  statements  there  published,  of 
than  fifty  credible  observers,  it  appears  that  the  whole 
that  part  of  the    United  States  which  is  comprehended 
the  latitudes  of  23°  and  43°  n.,  and  the  longitudes 
61°  and  94^  w.,  was  visited  by  a  most  extraordinary  dis- 
^y  of  falling  and  shooting  stars,  for  nine  hours  (from  9  p.m. 
to  daylight),  on  the  night  of  November  12-13.  1833.     Tlie 
pbenomenon  was  also  visible  to  the  passengers  on  board  the 
Hflah  from  Liverpool,  then  on  St.  George's  Bank,  300  miles 
fton  tbe  coast,  (p.  388.)     It  is  impossible  to  compress  into 
a  reasonable  bulk  analyses  of  the  separate  accounts  :  I  shall, 
Vou  VIL  — No.40.  u 
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therefore,  merely  give  the  general  description  as  collected 
from  them  all,  the  parallel  cases,  and  the  accompanying 
phenomena. 

Nothing  will  express  the  remarkable  appearance  displayed, 
so  well  as  comparing  it  to  the  most  brilliant  exhibition  of 
rockets  and  fireworks.  One  observer  calculates  (Amer.Jour^ 
p.  389.)  that  at  least  207,840  meteors  were  seen  at  Boston! 
They  varied  in  size  from  that  of  the  full  moon  (p.  379.)  to 
that  of  a  teacup  (p.  384.),  and  even  a  point  (p.  389.).  Someof 
them  were  followed  by  a  train  of  pale  or  bluish  and  reddish 
light,  which,  in  one  particular  case,  seemed  acted  upon  hj 
the  wind.  Phosphoric  lines  also  marked  the  display.  In 
some  cases  an  explosion  was  heard  *  ;  and  a  gelatinous  sub- 
stance was  found,  in  three  instances,  where  balls  had  strud 
the  earth,  (p.  396.)  The  height  of  these  phenomena  varied 
from  a  short  distance  from  the  surface  of  the  earth  to  a  con- 
siderable elevation  (as  calculated  by  the  editor)  above  the 
atmosphere :  in  one  case,  clouds  obscured  the  cause,  though 
the  light  was  seen  through.  But  the  immense  arcs  travers^ 
the  parallaxes,  and  the  perspective,  proved  that  the  height 
must  have  been  immense,  where  they  first  appeared;  though, 
in  descending  through  the  atmosphere,  they  exploded,  m 
some  few  instances,  within  10  ft.  of  the  earth ;  and,  in  others, 
struck  it. 

The  weather,  it  seems,  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the 
region  visited,  was  suddenly  changed,  immediately  before  the 
display,  from  warm  to  ct^/c^  accompanied  by  extraordinary  tnuu- 
parency  of  the  atmosphere.  Calmness  and  frosts  succeeded  to 
storms  and  intense  heat.  (p.  386.)  The  wind  had  changed  from 
S.E.  to  N.W.,  and,  during  the  display,  to  n.e.  ;  upon  which 
the  meteors  increased  m  brightness  and  number,  (p.  SSi.) 
The  direction  was  generally  to  the  west ;  but  they  appeared, 
to  difierent  observers,  differently  directed.  "  They  fell,"  says 
one,  **  in  every  direction^  resembling  a  Jail  of  snow.**  (p.  394.) 
The  air  was  excessively  electric  during  the  display  :  clothes, 
hair,  &c.,  were  visibly  affected.  The  declination  of  the  needle 
is  also,  on  good  authority,  supposed  to  have  been  increased, 
(p.  3970  ^^^  aurora  borealis  preceded,  accompanied,  and 
succeeded  the  meteors,  as  seen  in  different  localities,  (p.  397«) 
All  the  observers  seem  to  agree  in  one  fact,  that  the  radiani 

♦  One  observer,  Mr.  Palmer  (Newhaven),  mentions  a  peculiar  odour, 
which  was  comMred  by  the  whole  company  to  a  tmell  of  tuiphur  or 


(p.  384.)  Mr.  Trevelyan  states,  that,  dunng  the  display  of  the  aurora  in 
the  Island  of  Faroe,  he  has  observed  the  peculiar  odour  present  durinc 
electrical  discharges  from  the  earth.  (Enc^c,  Brit,,  viiL  623.,  7th  ed.) 
This,  again,  serves  to  connect  these  phenomena. 
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in  the  constellation  of  Leo ;  and  that  it  agreed 
the  point  to  XBhich  the  magnetic  ^*  needle  vxndd 
left  free  to  move  both  vertically  and  horizontally.^* 
Cp-  356.)  *  From  this  and  other  circumstances,  it  is  concluded 
thb  phenomenon  was  of  similar  character  to  that  of  the 
borealis.  f  The  '^  concwrent  phenomena  "  are,  the  sink- 
down  of  an  acre  and  a  half  of  wood  at  Hudson,  New 
Yorkt  fall  SO  fu  below  tlie  surface ;  tiie  occurrence  of  a 
tremUimg  of  the  earthy  previously  observed  there,  at  Lynch- 
boi^;  a  fall  ofrain^  on  Nov.  13.,  A.M.,  at  Harvard,  when  not 
Vffs  to  he  seen  {[and  a  luminous  appearance,  like  the 
light,  on  Dec.  3.,  at  Newhaven] ;  and  terrible  gales 
of  wind,  on  Nov.  1 3.,  between  lat  40°  and  50%  and  long.  30° 
■dSO^'W. 

These  are  the  principal  particulars  of  the  statements  in 
SUiman's  Journal.  The  authors  mention,  that  it  is  their 
■ttDtioa  to  consider,  in  a  future  number,  previous  examples 
of  like  phenomena ;  and  to  collect  farther  information,  from 
dbhrnt  parts  of  the  west,  before  coming  to  any  distinct  con- 
danon.  They  dwell,  however,  on  the  fact  of  the  appearances 
corresponding  with  the  aurora,  and  on  the  light  seen  in  the 
«at  on  Dec  3. ;  which,  they  state,  was  again  visible  on 
Dk.S94 

A  similar  phenomenon  is  also  quoted  (that  of  Nov.  12. 
1799),  seen  by  Humboldt  and  Bonpland,  in  Cumana;  the 
pnticulars  of  which  agree  in  all  respects  with  those  above 
■eocioned.  This  was  ascertained  to  have  been  observed 
<boagfa  60^  of  latitude  and  91°  of  longitude  (p.  369.) ;  and 
^  wind,  as  in  1 833,  changed  its  direction^  and  the  weather 
^eeune  suddady  cold^  a  well-known  condition  of  the  aurora, 
fp.  360.)  §  It  is  also  mentioned,  that  a  similar  occurrence 
'^H>k  place  about  eighty  years  since ;  when  so  many  failing 

*  Mjfekriync  states  the  same  fact  of  the  aurora  of  Oct.  24.  1769;  and 
^asboUt  of  the  meteor  of  1799.  The  aurora  of  Sept.,  1828,  corre- 
^tiwl  in  tKitf  and  in  all  the  above-mentioned  particulars. 

t  This  opinion  has  been  held  by  some,  and  disputed  by  others.  Ilof, 
^cyus,  and  Gisler  arc  for  the  connection ;  but  Ik'rgman,  BemstoflT,  and 
^^■|dm  are  not  inclined  to  atlniit  it. 

I  **  That  the  other  luminous  phenomena  of  the  atmosphere  have  their 

^r^pn  in  its  electricity,  cannot  be  doubted Falling  and  shooting  stars 

^  only  the  same  phenomena  on  a  smaller  scale;  they  appear  at  ail  sea- 
toos.  but  most  frequently  during  the  prevalence  of  the  northern  lights,  and 
fBcralU  in  the  lower  regions  of  the  atmosphere.*'  {Eticyc,  Brit^  viii.  623., 
Tdb  ed./ 

$  That  the  aurora  itself  gives  out  heat^  in  high  latitudes,  is  e(|ually  con- 
cUcd  from  facts.  It  raises  the  thermometer,  and  atfects  the  magnetic 
■eedJe.  (See  ^.  R^  xvi.  171.)  Cold  may  l>e  proiluced  by  the  restoration 
of  the  equilibrium,  though  the  heat  must  be  electric. 
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stars  appeared  aoer  the  volcano  qfGayamho^  in  QuitOf  that  thit 
mountain  was  supposed  to  be  in  flames,  (p.  S68.)  The  great 
earthquake  of  Cumana,  in  17669  was  also  preceded  by  similar 
phenomena,  (p.  S68.) 

Thus  far  I  have  followed  the  American  Journal;  nor  can  we 
dispute  the  apparent  resemblance  to  the  aurora  which  these 
meteors  assumed*     There  are  some  facts  which  would  still 
more  strengthen  that  idea.     The  light  spoken  of  on  Dec.  9* 
183S,  and  again  on  Dec.  29.,  was,  perhaps,  the  aurora  itsd^ 
as  that  meteor  was  seen  here  on  the  latter  day.    On  Nov.  18.t 
at  4  morning,  during  the  display  of  meteors  in  America, 
occurred  an  earthquake  at  Chichester  in  Sussex.*     Vesotios 
was  in  eruption  on  the  24th ;  and,  a  short  time  before  the  ISth 
(the  date  I  do  not  exactly  know),  Arica  and  Tecno,  in  South 
America,  had  been  destroyed  by   an   eartliquake  of  great 
intensity.     These  facts,  taken  in  connection  with  the  stated 
sinking  and  trembling  of  the  earth,  and  with  the  Jail  of  rain  it 
Harvard,  may,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to  bear  considerably  00 
the  point  at  issue.     I  would  also  add,  that,  with  referenee 
to  the  meteors  of  Nov.  12.  1799,  Humboldt  has  stated  (i* 
512.)  that  the  sky  at  Cumana  was  covered,  from  Oct  Id 
to  Nov.  S.,  with  a  reddish  vapour,  through  which  the  stan 
shone.     The  heat  was  excessive  before  the  meteors,  thoDgh 
the  thermometer  was  not  higher  than  26^.    The  usual  breoe 
did  not  spring  up,  the  air  burnt,  the  earth  cracked ;  on  Nov.ij 

*  I  add  here  a  memorandum  relating  to  this  earthquake,  which  maybe 
of  use  elsewhere :  — 

The  12th  of  November  was  (in  this  place)  a  very  clear  bright  day :  iM 
had  fallen  in  the  early  part  of  the  morning,  but  the  afternoon  was  p«^ 
ticularly  brilliant.  About  4>ip.M.,  I  happened  to  go  up  to  WimboneflB 
the  London  mail.  About  that  time,  I  observed  a  fog,  of  singular  charader 
for  the  season,  rapidly  rising,  and  forming  in  cloucU  along  the  sur&ee  of 
the  country ;  and  its  progress  was  evidently  from  the  east  to  the  weiti 
i.  e.  the  fog  rote  continually  later  to  the  west:  it  was  not  a  sea  fog,  nor 
was  it  in  motion  from  any  wind.  It  rose  exactly  as  steam  rises  from  liMS 
held  before  a  fire ;  as  I  have  occasionally  seen  mists  formed  amon|  moos- 
tains,  after  rain,  in  very  hot  weather,  lay  the  time  we  reached  V^unbonie 
(not  more  than  an  hour),  the  fog  was  so  intense  that  one  could  scuvdf 
see ;  and  it  continued  so  till  about  8  a.m.  on  the  13th,  when  it  complottij 
dispersed.  I  observed,  at  the  time,  that  it  seemed  as  if  the  gnmnH^ 
been  suddenly  heated;  and  other t  coincided  in  the  remark.  We  heard,  a  fev 
days  afterwards,  that  the  earthquake  had  occurred  at  Chichester  tX^kM* 
on  the  13th :  and  I  could  not  refrain  from  connecting  the  two  occurrence^ 
as  a  similar  thick  fog  preceded  the  earthquakes  at  Lisbon,  on  Jane  ^ 
1807,  and  on  Feb.  1.  and  2.  1816.  [On  Nov.  18. 1833,  a  thick  fog  extended 
all  over  France.] 

It  may  be  as  well  to  subjoin,  that  the  earthquakes  which  occurred  ^ 
Chichester,  on  Sept.  18.  1833,  and  on  Jan.  23.  1834,  were  felt  in  thii 
place.  I  have  already  communicated  the  contents  of  this  note  to  ^ 
Chichester  Philosophical  Society. 
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thick  black  douds  extended  to  the  zenith ;  at  4  p.m.,  loud 
tlmnder  was  heard ;  and,  a  few  minutes  after,  in  the  midst  of 
flf  loudest  thunder^  two  shocks  of  earthqtiake  occurred ;  the 
direction  of  which,  from  north  to  south,  was  unustial  for  that 
ooontry.    Add  to  this,  also,  the  occurrences  of  1 766,  and  those 
of  1753  or  1754,  in  Quito,  and  a  connexion  is  apparent 
between  the  meteors  and  the  earth.*  It  is  somewhat  singular, 
dm,  on  Nov.  14.  18S2,  a  phenomenon  of  like  character  with 
that  of  1833  was  witnessed  in  this  country.     A  short  time 
iter  midnight,  on  that  occasion,  a  similar  display  of  meteors, 
iCMinbling  the  most  brilliant  fireworks,  was  seen  all  over  the 
MOth  of  England,  and  in  many  parts  of  the  Continent ;  and 
BDch  alarm  was  occasioned  in  this  neighbourhood  in  con- 
nqiwDce.    At  that  time  occurred  the  earthquake  at  Bermuda, 
the  eruption  of  Etna,  and,  closely  afterwards,  that  of  Vesuvius. 
(VI.  302,  303^}     At  Brunck,  in  the  Tyrol,  the  meteors  were 
pieoeded  by  the  appearance  of  an  intense  light  in  the  sky, 
vhich,  about  6  a.m.,  descended  from  the  sky,  and  was  then 
dnwn  up  into  a  globular  mass ;  it  then  expanded,  and  from 
it  inned   numerous   meteoric   stones.      The    sky   was   clear^ 
BoC  ruddy.  (Austrian  Journal.)     A   letter   from    Brunn,    in 
llbravia,  dated  at  the  beginning  of  Jan.  1834,  states  that, 
jut  before,  an  extraordinary  meteor  was  seen  there.     Imme- 
diately after  nightfall,  a  very  vivid  streak  of  light  was  suddenly 
nen,  giving  the  idea  of  houses  on  fire.     A  noise  as  loud  as 
thunder  was  heard,  and  the  heavens  appeared  in  a  blaze.     A 
round   body   of  fire  was   seen   at    Poscowitscli,    Austerlitz, 
RaitZy  and  many  other  places.     Gradually  it  attained  the  size 
■nd  appearance  of  the  moon,  increasing  till  it  was  as  big  as  a 
boose :  it  created  great  alarm.  Rays  oi  light,  as  bright  as  the 
ran,  came  from  it;  so  that  the  naked  eye  could  not  endure  it. 
There  were  no  meteoric  stones  seen  there ;  but  Dr.  Keichen- 
bsch  found  some,  a  few  days  after,  near  Blansko.  [French 
JimmaL)  Tliere  was  an  earthquake  in  Baden  about  this  time ; 

*  Hecker  has  recorded  the  occurrence  of  extraordinary  meteors  in 
■ny  places,  as  at  Avignon,  PariH,  and  in  the  East ;  where,  Mezeray  states, 
a  globe  of  fire  destroyed  the  vegetation  [like  that,  I  suppose,  which,  in  the 
1737,  fell  on  the  Guaytecas  Islands] :  and  these  meteors  were  con- 
lorary  with  the  frightful  earthqutdces  and  universal  fogs  which  carried 
terror  all  over  Europe  and  the  East.  (^Blnck  Drafh,  p.  35.  40.) 
Diiriiiff  the  earthcpiakes  in  Scotland,  on  Aug.  13.  1816,  at  the  time  of 
dw  ahock  at  Dunkeid,  a  meteor  was  seen  from  east  to  we^t ;  contrary  to 
the  ahocky  which  was  from  south-west  to  uorthHuist.  At  Aherdeen,  also, 
ifter  the  second  shock,  a  thin  white  vapour  settled  on  the  mountains, 
dModi  the  air  was  clear. 

Tm  year  1764  offers  several  grounds  for  conjecture  respecting  this  con- 
■nion :  its  phenomena  were,  frequent  meteors,  thunder  storms,  inunda- 
liona,  hurricanes^  and  earthf|uttkes. 
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W  ^''^og  the  sky  to  the  magnetic  north,  as  large  as  the  moon  ; 

^  Ax^ffi,  in  the  horizon,  it  was  no  bigger  than  a  thread. 

Oa  July  21.  1S33,  also,  while  an  aurora  illuminated  the 
ttrthy  I  saw  a  brilliant  meteor  travelling  from  east  to  west,  as 
^  moon  was  setting.  Clouds  were  seen  in  the  south ;  whence, 
^Qt  dav,  came  wind  and  rain. 

Oa  Feb.  20.  1834,  occurred  a  fourth  shock  of  earthquake 
M  Chichester,  at   a  quarter  before  2  a.m.,  attended  by  a 
liaibliff^  noise  ending  m  slight  explosion ;  and,  at  one  hour 
after  ikxhi  of  the  same  day,  the  aurora  borealis  was  seen  at 
'''       '   '  in  Westmoreland.     It  was  described,  in  the  journal 
I  extracted  the  observation,  as  consisting  of  three  pale 
of  light,  which  rose  from  a  cluster  of  fleecy  clouds  a 
_  above  the  horizon,  one  point  east  of  north,  shoot- 

to  the  zenith,  still  in  contact  with  the  clouds ;  one  cloud  in 
LTen,  the  rest  to  the  eastward.    At  1^  p.m.,  a  beautiful 
of  pale  light  was  seen,  extending  in  width  as  it  shot 
is,  like  a  plume  of  feathers :  its  progress  to  the  zenith 
rapid ;  but,  as  it  passed  this  point,  it  melted  in  ether. 
(  n'estwujrdand  Gazette.)    On  Aug.  18.  1783,  a  great  meteor 
Jl  over  England  {Phil.  TV.  abd.  vol.  xv.);  and,  on  the 
night,  Vesuvius  was  in  eruption,  as  well  as  a  volcano 
Greenland.     Another  meteor  appeared   on   Oct.  4.,   at 
lu  M* ;  and,  again,  a  third  on  the  same  day,  at  6\  p.  m. 
.  T.  1784.)     On   March  21.  and  26.,  and  April  12.  and 
there  were  also  great  displays  of  the  aurora  borealis. 
C  J^^  T.  abd.  1790.)    Now,  from  IVIarch  20.  to  26.,  there  were 
^ssrthouakes  at  Zante,  Cephalonia,  and  Santa  Maura  [probably 
iKxluding  the  sea].     (L^ell^  i.  414.) 

It  is  also  well  known,  that  there  were  earthquakes  all  over 

globe  in  1783;  and,   from  Feb.  5.  to  the  end  of  1786, 

^iJalabria  was  shaken.     The  volcanoes  of  Iceland  were  also  in 

action  at  the  period  of  some  of  these  meteors.     Thunder 

s4onns  were  also  frequent,  and  hurricanes.     On  March  17., 

«  thunder  storm   destroyed  the   castle   of  Montaignac,    in 

France ;  on  April  11.,  there  was  a  hurricane  at  Venice ;  and, 

«ii  May  IS.,  the  city  of  Kremnitz  in  Hungary  was  tlestroyed 

In  lightning :  and,  on  July  2.,  a  dreadful  thunder  storm  visited 

the  whole  of  England;  while,  on  Aug.  3.,  a  similar  storm 

destroyed  twenty  parishes  in  Orleans,  France. 

Tlie  meteor  of  Aug.  18.  1783  was  observed  to  come  from 
tlie  north;   and  was  actually  seen   by  different  observers, 
L  Utween  the  Orkney  Islands  and  Home,  throughout  its  course. 

1  It  might  be  debated,  whether  or  not  this  meteor  was  genc- 

%  riurd  by  electrical  forces,  traversing  a  certain  line,  connecting 

'%         ^t)iivtus,  then  in  action,  with  other  volcanic  agents  at  the 

\ 
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extremities  of  the  earth.  Such  a  supposition  might  aooonnt 
for  the  velocity  and  force  of  attraction  of  these  bodies ;  sod 
would  receive  encouragement  from  what  is  known  of  magnetic 
curves  surrounding  the  earth,  and  from  the  researches  of 
M.  de  Bylandt.  (VII.  83 — 88.) 

In  all  probability,  the  great  meteor  which  KniseDstcm 
{Reise  urn  die  Welt)  saw,  in  Oct  1803,  in  lat  S?""  40'  N.  and 
long.  14^  5'  £.,  was  of  similar  character.  It  took  the  shape 
of  a  fireball ;  and  left  a  luminous  belt  in  the  heavens  for  an 
hour,  a  quarter  of  a  degree  wide  through  its  whole  imk; 
it  was  15''  high.  (Q.  B^  vi.  362.)  On  April  26.  of  that 
year,  a  fall  of  aerolites  took  place  at  L'Aigle,  in  Norman- 
dy *  ;  and  the  celebrated  hurricane  at  Lucknow  occurred  oa 
May  31.  On  May  21.  1834,  a  large  meteor,  leaving  a  tnin, 
and  exploding,  passed  over  Hanley,  in  Worcestershire,  at  1^ 
A.M.,  in  a  clear  sky,  in  the  direction  of  the  wind,  viz.,  N.L 
It  travelled  with  great  velocity,  and  was  very  high,  (^afner- 
hampton  Chronicle.)  On  May  18.,  a  tremendous  bail  stibmii 
covering  eight  miles  by  three,  occurred  in  Tyrone :  not  meltod 
till  next  day.  On  the  25th,  a  heavy  gale  from  n.e.  did  great 
damage  at  Dublin.  During  March  and  April  earthquake! 
have  been  universal. 

Captain  Parry  has  stated  that,  on  Dec  14.  1824,  he  law 
several  very  bright  meteors,  between  5  and  6  o'clock,  p.  iLf 
*^  at  which  time  the  wind  freshened  from  the  m.  w.  by  w.,  in 
a  very  remarkable  manner.f  On  this  occasion,"  he  says,  **ai 
on  the  12th  of  December,  there  appeared  to  be  an  evident 
connexion  between  the  occurrence  of  the  meteors  and  the 
changes  of  the  weather  at  the  time."  {Third  Voyage^  p.  6di) 
This  is  exactly  confiimed  by  the  following  extract  from  Silli* 
man's  Journal  (p.  402.),  where  the  writer  says,  *^  It  is  hardlj 
possible  to  persuade  ourselves  that  two  concurrent  phebo- 
mena,  both  as  remarkable  as  the  change  of  weather  and  the 
falling  stars,  were  independent  of  each  other  s  but  it  may  prove 
a  difficult  point  to  decide  what  was  the  nature  of  their  cm' 
nexion :  whether,  as  some  have  hinted,  in  observations  already 
before  the  public,  the  meteors  were  occasioned  by  the  change 

*  The  analysis  of  these  aerolites,  as  given  by  Vauquelin  and  Fourcroji 
is  as  follows  {Phil.  Ma^,,  xvi.  302.): — Silica,  54;  oxide  of  iron,  36; 
magnesia,  9 ;  oxide  of  nickel,  3 ;  sulphur,  2 ;  lime  1 :  in  idl,  105. 

f  Captain  Parry  is  borne  out  in  this  by  what  is  related  m  the  Adt 
lAUerana StteckB,\7M,  p. 78. ;  and  by  Chladni, in  the  Gn^thaitckeg  MagtMrn, 
xi.  712.;  and  by  Forster,  who  observed  that  a  violent  wind  suoceeded 
each  fireball  which  he  saw.  And  Sir  W.  Hamilton  observed  that  the 
smoke  from  Vesuvius,  in  the  year  1764,  was  uniformly  increased  at  the 
time  of  <"  bad  weather."  (P.  T.,  1767.)  The  same  freshening  of  the  wiad 
attended  and  increased  the  aurora  on  September  25.  1827. 
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of  weather,  in  consequence  of  the  highly  electrical  state  ot 
the  atmosphere,  whicn  frequently  follows  such  a  change ;  or 
whether  higher  portions  of  the  atmosphere  descended,  bringing 
the  meteors  along  with  them ;  or  whether  the  meteors  them- 
idves,  by  disturbmg  the  equilibrium  of  the  atmosphere,  caused 
lir  from  colder  regions  to  flow  into  the  parts  where  they 
prerailed ;  or,  finally,  whether  some  common  and  remote  cause 
uioie  sought  for,  that  gave  origin  to  both  the  change  of  weather 
9Md  the  meteors"  The  present  undertaking  may,  perhaps, 
dncidate  and  explain  this  more  probable  solution  of  the  diffi- 
cnltf.  Two  particulars  are  mentioned  in  Silliman's  Journal^  on 
which  stress  is  there  laid,  viz.,  the  ocaitrence  of  tremendous  gales 
9fwind  between  the  lat.  of  40^  and  50°  n.,  at  the  time  of  the 
Meors,  and  the  sudden  change  of  the  air  from  warm  to  cold. 
I  shall  illustrate  the  former  by  powerful  examples  of  violent 
winds  in  the  course  of  these  researches ;  but,  for  the  present, 
•hail  only  attempt  to  show  that  cold  is  a  common  effect  of 
Meteorsj  and  also  of  volcanic  action.  I  must,  however,  first 
|iiOfe  that  the  aurora  is  almost  always  succeeded  by  a  change 
ID  the  direction  and  intensity  of  the  wind,  and  of  the  atmo- 
Mpbstem 

On  the  12th  October,  18SS,  a  most  brilliant  aurora  illu-* 
mined  the  atmosphere  (see  Mr.  Fielding's  paper,  VI I.  50.), 
which  Professor  Airey  has  computed  to  have  been  from  50 
lo  60  miles  above  the  surface  of  the  earth.  [Camb.  PhiU 
TVfffu.)  Mr.  Fielding  has  registered  the  remarkable  changes 
in  the  weather  which  followed  this  meteor,  especially  the 
smiden  decrease  qf  temperature.  (VII.  51.)  On  the  same  day 
oecurred  a  furious  gale  at  Madeira,  and  all  along  the  coast 
of  British  America.  On  the  ISth  and  14th  we  had,  in  Eng- 
Imd,  a  very  heavy  gale  attended  with  rain.  Being  called  up 
■bout  3  A.M.,  on  tiie  14th,  to  go  into  Poole  for  a  medical 
attendant,  I  had  the  opportunity  of  witnessing  another  display 
of  auroral  light,  of  a  most  interesting  character.  The  moon 
was  but  one  day  old,  and  consequently  did  not  shine ; 
and  the  sky  was  covered  with  thick  masses  of  clouds,  which 
Tuahcd  rapidly  across  from  the  s.w.  to  n.e.  But  these  clouds 
(which  would  have  occasioned  pitchy  darkness)  were  illumi- 
nated by  bright  flashes  of  light,  which  traversed  them  in  the 
direction  of  the  magnetic  meridian,  communicating  a  general 
brightness  equal  to  that  of  a  clouded  full  moon.  The  night 
waSf  during  this  display,  very  warm,  and  a  sofl  misty  rain 
was  falling;  which  was,  however,  during  the  darkness  which 
preceded,  and  all  the  next  day,  extremely  violent.  Captain 
Flarry  {^hird  Voyage^  p.  172.)  mentions  a  similar  phenomenon 
by  him  in  crossing  the  Atlantic,  and  names  Oct.  5.  1825, 
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when,  he  says,  *<  the  weather  was  dark  and  gloomy,  but  tbe 
sky,  at  times,  so  brightly  illuminated,  almost  in  an  instant,  ai 
to  give  quite  as  much  light  as  the  full  moon  similariy  dooded,* 
&c.  On  Oct  1 5. 1833,  Brighton  Chain  Pierwas  struck  by  light- 
ning ;  and  on  that  day,  also,  there  feU,  most  unexpectedly,  a 
tremendous  rain  in  the  Vol  di  NoiOj  on  Etna,  during  eighteen 
hours,  occasioning  such  a  torrent,  that  the  riTer  Acelliro 
destroyed  several  bouses,  bridges,  palaces,  &c.,  drowning  100 
persons.*  {Sicilian  Journal.)  Either  on  the  12th  or  ISdi 
(the  date  is  lost)  there  was  an  earthquake  at  Antigua.  The 
height  of  the  aurora,  on  this  occasion,  tallies  with  the  wide 
extent,  including  the  localities  of  the  gales,  rain,  and  etrth- 
quake.f 

Mr.  Scoresby,  in  his  Account  of  the  Arctic  JRegions  (L 
417.),  considers  the  aurora,  ^^  under  certain  circumstanociy 
as  portentous,"  and  says,  ^*  one  of  the  most  tremendous  stormi 
I  was  ever  exposed  to,  succeeded  a  splendid  exhibition  cf 
the  northern  lights."  He  has  also  mentioned  the  following 
dates  of  the  aurora  succeeded  by  storms,  variaUe  in  prtrportiim 
to  the  intensity  of  the  meteor:  viz.  April  15.  1807;  April 4b 
1810;  March  28.  1811;  April  7. 1815;  April  8. 1818;  April 
22.  and  23.  1818.  The  foregoing  examples  are  sufficient  to 
connect  the  occurrences  of  the  American  meteors  with  the 

*  This  rain,  like  that  at  Harvard  (Silliman'sJoiirfi.),  seema  tohavebeea 
the  effect  of  some  developement  of  electricity.  The  Italian  papers  call  it 
unexpected. 

\  The  ancient  authors  who  speak  of  the  destruction  of  Helice  and 
Bura,  cities  of  Greece  (b.  c.  372  or  373),  mention  a  column  rffire,  which 
ascended  very  high  into  the  air,  during  the  time  of  the  earthquake  at  Dekia 
which  preceded  the  ruin  of  the  cities ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  say  whe^er 
this  was  or  was  not  a  meteoric  phenomenon.  T Seneca,  Niai.  Qutest^  tL  86.^ 

In  St.  Isidore's  Hittory  of  the  Goths,  we  fina  the  following  prognostics  oC" 
the  approach  of  Attila :  — "  Multa  eodem  tempore  coeli  ct  teme  aunik 
preecesserunt,  quorum  prodigiis  tam  crudcle  bellum  significaretur.  Nam 
auidmt  terra:  motibtts  factis,  a  parte  orientis  luna  fuscata  est,  k  aolii 
occasu  Stella;  cometcs  apparuit,  atque  ingenti  magnitudine  aliquandiu  fulaiL 
Ab  Aquilonit  plaga  caelum  ruhens,  ticut  ignis  aut  sanguis,  effectus  est,  per- 
mistis  pcrigncum  niborem  linteis  clarioribus  in  ^peciem  hastarum  nituan- 
tium  deformatis.*'  Here  we  have  the  aurora  concurrentwith  the  earthquakes 
in  the  fiflh  century.  It  is  curious  to  observe  the  expression  **  speekm 
tiastarum  *'  as  descriptive  of  the  same  phenomenon  which  Pliny  alludes  to 
under  "  armorum  crenitus ;  *'  and  Gemma  (a.  d.  1575)  under  **  spears  and 
cities  and  waves,  of  clouds  and  battles."  As  an  exception  to  the  genend 
character  which  the  aurora  bears  in  the  minds  of  the  uninformed,  we  are 
told  by  Maltc-Drun,  quoting  Stein*s  Geography,  that,  in  the  first  quarter  of 
IB  17,  12,000  persons  emigrated  from  Wurtemberg,  and  that  religious ideu 
influenced  a  great  number ;  while  the  aurora,  which  appeared  on  Feb.  9.» 
was  regarded  by  many  as  a  sign  that  their  emigration  uuu  favoured  by  heaven.** 
(Liv.  141.  tom.  iv.  p.  127.,  Brux.  ed.)  This  aurora  was  seen  in  England, 
and  was  followed  by  deluges  of  rain. 
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rora,  if  not  with  earthquakes,  which  certainly  seem  to 
Topond  with  appearances  of  both.  Even  the  change  from 
mth  to  coUf  which  I  will  now  allude  to,  evidences  the  same; 
add  is  produced  by  volcanic  action,  as  well  as  by  atmo- 
leric  phenomena.  A  writer  in  the  New  York  Advertiser, 
10  was  riding  in  the  stage,  in  St.  Liawrence  County,  New 
ighnd,  informs  us  that  he  encountered  a  snow  storm  during 
s  exhibition  of  the  meteors  of  Nov.  1833 ;  and  that  frequent 
ihes  of  light  were  seen,  which  were  mistaken  for  lightning, 
tthe  meteors  they  did  not  see  otherwise.  (Silliman's  Journal, 
386.)  This  solitary  exception  to  the  general  features  of 
t  phenomena  is  very  valuable :  and  the  following  facts  will 
ar  out  the  narrator.  During  a  snow  storm  at  Treves,  on 
ibi89.  1817,  St  Paul's  Church,  in  that  town,  was  struck 
lightning,  accompanied  by  loud  thunder.  The  year  1823 
isoommenced  with  a  frost  of  unusual  intensity  and  duration* ; 
t,  even  up  to  the  end  of  Dec.  1822,  the  volcanic  operations 
that  remarkable  year  were  continued ;  and  while  the  frost 
ted,  and  during  falls  of  snow,  an  earthquake,  on  Jan.  30., 
ook  the  Island  of  Oeland  and  other  places ;  and  these  con- 
Inons  succeeded  those  at  Aleppo,  which  lasted  till  the  13th 
that  month.  In  Hungary,  on  August  4.  1833,  a  globe  of 
B|  as  large  as  a  carriage  wheel,  broke  against  the  mountains 
tha  tremendous  explosion.  The  atmosphere  immediately 
Bune  cold,  and  on  the  6th  the  Alps  were  covered  with  snow  / 
mrier,  Sept.  5.  1833) ;  while,  on  the  11th  of  August,  there 
sa  considerable  fall  at  Rottenberg,  near  Nuremberg.  After 
I  hurricane  of  Aug.  31.  1833  (of  which  hereafter),  the 
nnometer,  on  Sept.  3.,  fell  at  Macon,  in  France,  to  zero, 
1  snow  fell  on  the  neighbouring  hills ;  on  the  6th,  the  snow 
fiut  at  Mortagne,  in  Charente  Inferieure;  and,  on  the 
b  near  Dijon,  was  2  in.  deep.  (The  snow  at  Caithness, 
*ew  days  later,  I  have  mentioned  in  p.  294.)  Hail  fell 
England  on  tiic  28th  Jan.  1834,  immediately  before  the 
Iden  change  of  the  long  prevalent  and  violent  s.  w.  gales 
the  north.  This,  like  the  rains  which  fell  so  abundantly 
ing  the  last  winter,  as  well  as  the  snowf  in  France,  Ger- 
oy,  and  Scotland,  in  1833,  was,  no  doubt,  electrical.  But 
xmic  action  has  produced  similar  effects.  Mr  Kelsall,  who 
I  an  eye-witness  of  the  great  eruption  of  Etna  in  1809^ 
tea  thus: — **  At  15  minutes  past  9  a.m.,  April  1.,  a  quantity 

The  water-pipes  under  Cornhiii,  London,  were  found  frozen,  3  ft. 
nr  the  surfiice  of  the  pavement.    (A.  R.) 

*  8ome  Englishmen  on  Etna,  in  1814,  and  Dr.  Hooker  on  Ben  Nevis, 
oljy  1825,  were  aifcctcd  by  electricity  very  sen8il)ly,  during  snow  storms 
iiout  thunder.    {Encyc,  BriL,  viii.  630.,  7th  cd.) 
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ikll  of  fire  was  reported  to  have  been  seen ;  that  on  the  fol- 

lonog  night  the  sky  was  red  as  blood,  and  on  the  night  after 

Jfipeared  the  finest  aurora  he  ever  saw.     (P.  T^  vol.  xlvi.) 

General  days  before  the  shock  at  London  (March  2.),  there 

vere  reddish  bows  in  the  air,  which  toot  the  same  direction  as 

ike  shock.  {Ibid.)  The  aurora  also  accompanied  the  earthquake 

of  Aug.  23.  at  Spalding.  (Ibid,)     Sir  W.  Hamilton  mentions 

that  for  many  hours  after  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  in  1799, 

the  air  "  was  Jilted  with  meteors^  such  as  are  vulgarly  called 

^^Qing  stars :  they  shot  generally  in  a  horizontal  direction, 

luminous  trace  behind  them,  but  which  quickly  dis- 

The  night  was  remarkably  fine,  starlight,  and 

cloud.'*     Ashes  fell  that  night  at  Manfredonia,  100 

from  Vesuvius,  two  hours  after  the  eruption.  (P.  T.,  1 780.) 

volcanic  lightning  and  electrical   phenomena,  on  that 

ion,  are  mentioned  as  truly  astonishing.     Mr.  Poulett 

jie  has  a  similar  remark  respecting  the  eruption  of  1822. 

Camstderations  on  Volcanoes,  p.  8 1 .)     jDuring  the  eruption  of 

794,  it  is  stated  that  *^  out  of  these  gigantic  and  volcanic 

besides  the  lightning,  both  during  this  eruption  and 

t  of  1 779, 1  have,  says  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  with  many  others, 

balls  of  fire  issue,  and  some  of  a  considerable  magnitude^ 

vihich,  bursting  in  the  air,  produced  nearly  the  same  effect  as 

"Vhat  from  the  air-balloons  in  fireworks,  the  electric  fire  that 

«ame  out  having  the  appearance  of  the  serpents  with  which 

those  firework  balloons  are  filled."     {P.  T.,  1795.)     Sir  D. 

Brewster  witnessed  an  aurora  in  combination  with  a  thunder 

storm  at  Belleville,  Inverness-shire,  on  Aug.  29. 1821,  9^  p.m. 

(Encjfc.  Brit.,  viii.  623.,  7th  ed.) 

On  July  IS.  1833,  occurred  an  earthquake  at  Sutton  Ash- 
6eld,  Staffordshire,  and  it  was  followed  on  the  14th  by  one  of 
the  most  frightful  thunder  storms  ever  known  there.  That 
electrical  phenomena  are  connected  with  earthquakes  may  be 
mpposed  from  the  fact  that,  on  July  19.  1785,  there  happened 
t  thunder  storm  without  lightning  at  Coldstream,  which  killed 
tman  and  some  horses;  being  followed,  on  August  1 1.,  by  a 
lerere  bhock  of  earthquake.  (P.  T.,  1787.)  Count  Hippo- 
Kto  has  recorded  (see  Phil.  Trans.,  vol.  Ixxiii.)  that,  on  March 
%.  1783,  at  the  time  of  the  earthquake  in  Calabria,  flames 
fthe  from  the  ground,  and,  after  the  great  concussion,  towards 
the  east  a  whitish  flame  rose,  in  a  slanting  direction,  and  had 
the  ippearance  of  electric  fire.     It  was  seen  for  two  hours. 

Hitherto,  we  have  not  considered  the  case  of  meteorites, 
hut  by  almost  all  writers  they  are  considered  to  have  the 
ttioe  origin  as  meteors.  The  coincidences  are  the  same 
in  both   cases.     In   181(2,  on  April  26.,  a  meteor,  accom- 
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panied  by  a  fireball,  and  from  2000  to  3000  meteoric  stooesi 
fell  in  Normandy.  On  the  27tli,  St  Vincent's  was  in  emp- 
tion,  and  on  March  26.  occurred  the  earthquake  at  Giraccas. 
M.  Biot  says  that  <^the  direction  which  the  meteor  must  ha?e 
followed  is  exactly  that  of  the  magnetic  meridian  /  which  is  t 
remarkable  result''     (Nicholson's  Joitmal.) 

Professor  Santi  of  Pisa,  who  at  that  time  resided  at  Pienza, 
related  to  Mrs.  Starke  {Information  for  Travellers^  6th  edit 
p.  310.  note  x),  that,  on  the  16th  of  June,  1794,  just  before 
the  destruction  of  Torre  del  Greco,  a  *^  dark  and  dense  doud, 
at  a  great  height,  was  seen  from  s.  e.,  coming  in  the  direction 
of  Vesuvius,  which  is  about  200  miles  horizontally  from 
Pienza.  At  this  height,  the  cloud  was  heard  to  dischaige 
noises  like  the  sound  of  several  batteries  of  cannon;  it 
then  burst  into  flames ;  at  which  moment  fell  a  shower  i£ 
stones  for  seven  or  eight  miles  round,  when  the  cloud  gra- 
dually vanished.  These  stones  are  volcanic,  being  composed 
of  grey  lava,  resembling  what  is  found  on  Vesuvius ;  and  Pro- 
fessor Santi,  who  took  infinite  pains  to  investigate  thispheno- 
menon,  felt  confident  that  the  cloud  rose  from  Vesuvius, 
which  was  at  that  moment  disgorging  fires,  whose  force  and 
effects  cannot  be  calculated,"  &c.  The  Earl  of  Bristol  (Bishop 
of  Derry)  also  wrote  to  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  that  on  July  18. 
1794,  just  eighteen  hours  afler  the  eruption,  stones  fell  at 
Sienna,  250  miles  off,  in  the  midst  of  a  violent  thunder  storm. 
(P.  r.,  1795.)     See  VI.  297. 

On  August  29.  1833,  the  whole  province  of  Nepal,  and 
neighbouring  parts  of  India,  were  desolated  by  continued 
shocks  of  earthquakes.  Monghyr,  Patna,  Lucknow,  Pur* 
neah,  Katmandoo,  &c.,  suffered  dreadfully;  10,000  houses 
being  overturned,  and  from  600  to  800  lives  lost.  A  few  days 
afler,  there  occurred  a  fall  of  aerolites  at  Candahar,  which 
broke  in  the  windows,  roofs,  walls,  &c.,  killing  a  child,  and 
attended  by  lightning  and  meteors,  and  followed  by  ^f^  for 
six  days.*     The  earth  at  this  time  was  shaken  throughout: 

*  It  is  stated,  that,  during  the  earthquake  at  Lisbon,  in  Nov.  1755^ 
London,  and,  in  fact,  the  greater  part  of  England,  was  visited  bv  one  of 
the  greatest  fogs  ever  known.  {A,  R.,  1813.)  The  occurrence  of  fogs  oo 
these  occasions  is  an  additional  link  in  my  argument.  M.  Falda  has  stated 
that,  on  July  13. 1797,  at  9^  p.m.,  he  witness^  a  meteor  in  the  south-weit, 
of  the  form  of  a  globe,  almost  as  lai^e  as  the  moon  at  full ;  its  course 
being  marked  by  a  perpendicular  streak  of  dazzling  white  l^t.  The 
weather  was  hot.  The  thermometer  varied  from  18^  to  20^  BLcaumur; 
and,  between  4  and  5  p.m.,  there  had  been  a  storm  in  the  same  quarter  of 
the  heavens.  At  the  time  of  this  phenomenon,  the  earth  was  overspread 
by  a  pale  mist,  through  which  no  stars  could  be  perceived ;  and  whkli, 
the  following  night,  became  a  thick  fog.  (Polchampion,  iv.  461.)    Durhy 
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far  on  Aug.  13.  Vesuvius  was  in  eruption ;  2Sd,  there  was  an 
eirtbqaake  at  Hulst,  and  on  the  Axel  in  Holland ;  27th  there 
were  earthquakes  in  Maryland,  Virginia,  doing  great  damage ; 
ud  besides  those  in  India  on  29th,  Jamaica  was  also  shaken 
It  the  end  of  the  month.  I  shall  adduce  these  hereafter,  as 
the  cause  of  the  dreadful  hurricanes  of  August  in  general, 
especially  of  that  of  August  30.  and  31.  Drought  and  the 
cbdlera  attended  these  earthquakes  as  they  occurred.  That 
the  air  must  have  been  exceedingly  electrical  at  this  time  may 
be  inferred  from  a  striking  fact,  that  on  September  1.,  in  the 
midst  of  a  long  and  afterwards  protracted  drought  at  Antigua, 
nin  suddenly  fell  for  twenty-four  hours  in  that  island ;  and  I 
cm  only  attribute  it  to  the  same  cause  which  had  produced 
the  harricane  of  the  two  preceding  days  in  Europe. 

On  July  19.  1816,  during  the  storms,  inundations,  and 
hurricanes  of  that  month  and  the  next,  there  fell  at  Sternen- 
berg,  near  Bonn,  a  number  of  aerolites,  one  of  which  weighed 
100  lbs.,  others  from  20  to  40  lbs. :  their  specific  gravity  was 
that  of  marble,  and  their  appearance  was  like  iron  scoriae. 
Tlie  analysis  I  know  not.  On  August  7.  Vesuvius  was  in  erup- 
tion, and  on  the  13th  all  Scotland  was  shaken  by  earthquakes. 
Oh  February  1.  and  2.  there  were  earthquakes  at  Lisl^on;  on 
March  27.  the  midland  parts  of  England  were  shaken.  On 
%)tember  24.  there  was  a  rare  exhibition  of  the  aurora  in  the 
''•  W^  attended  by  an  arch  of  light  in  the  east. 

A  singular  circumstance  occurred  on  October  20.  1824, 

^hen  hail,  enclosing  mineral  stones  {der  mineralische  kenie\ 

^hich  Chladni  took  for  sulphur,  but  which  were  discovered  to 

^  a  new  meteorite,  fell  at  Sterlitamanck,  government  of  Oren- 

'^Uig^  in  Russia.     (See  Eversmann,  in  Kastner*s  Archix^  v.  2. 

^®6.;  Ch\BAii\ii\\ Poggendoi;f*sAtmale7iiy\.  1.  30.;  fully  treated 

^  in  Btdletin  de  la  Socicti  des  Naturalistes  de  Moscmi  for  1 832, 

^-  45.») 

At  the  end  of  March,  1832  {Moscow  Itussian  Gazette^  April 
^  1.  1832),  there  fell,  with  snow  at  the  same  time,  in  the  plain 
^f  Kirianova,  13  versts  from  Wolokolansk,  an  inflammable 
yellowish  matter  like  snow  or  wool,  over  an  extent  of  80  to  100 

^uare  rothen  (600  or  700  feet),  and  from  1  in.  to  (2  in.  deep.f 
"—I  —  '  ■  ■ 

^igi^  the  air  is  most  electric.    The  air  is,  however,  represented  as  par- 
ticularly clear  during  the  occurrence  of  various  meteors  alluded  to  in  this 


The  samejounial  records  that  there  was  an  earthquake  at  Symphero- 
|)ol,  on  Jan.  17.  (29.)  18333,  at  11ja.m.,  also  at  Sevastopol  (00  versts 
V/Fit  which  did  great  damage.  Barometer  (ell  all  day.  Thermometer,  3} 
RflBumur;  winas.w.;  sky  covered  with  light  clouds.  (Cons.  Steven,  in 
MmUeHn  de  Mumcou,  iv.  207.) 

t  On  March  14.  1813,  there  fell  in  a  heavy  snow  storm,  at  4  p.m.,  a 
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This  substance  was  analysed  by  M.  V.  Mariawieff  of  Asta- 
schaya,  near  Wolokolansk ;  and  it  appears  that  die  matter  in 
question  contains  a  new  meteoric  sul»tance,  which  Dr.  Her- 
mann calls  uranelain ;  from  ouranosj  heaven,  and  daum^  oil 
Dr.  Hermann  asks  how  it  came  in  the  air,  and  suggests  that  it 
must  be  resolvable  from  the  elements  of  the  atmosphere^  siooe 
it  could  not  come  from  storm  or  electrical  attraction,  as  there 
is  none  on  the  earth's  surface.  He  also  notices  the  coinci- 
dence of  this  phenomenon  with  the  outbreak  of  the  cholera  at 
Paris ;  ^*  die  die  Cholera  in  der  Hauptstadt  Frankreichs  aii- 
richtete,  die  Aufmarksamkeit  der  Naturforscher  in  arhohtca 
Grade  auf  Erscheinungen  hinzulenken  geignet  sind,  die  anf 
Veriinderungen  in  dem  gewohnlichen  Mischangs-VerhaUniiie 
der  Atmosphare  deuten."  [Bulletin  de  la  Socieie  des  AoAf- 
ralistes  de  Moscouj  v.  45.) 

An  occurrence  similar  to  that  of  October  20.  1824,  took 
place  on  July  4.  1833,  when  a  cloud  from  the  west  passed 
over  Nakratchine  in  Tobolsk,  at  about  3^  p.  m.,  discharging 
at  the  same  time  cubical  aerolites  and  hailstones  as  large  as  s 
goose's  egg.*  The  windows  of  the  village  were  broken,  and 
vegetation  destroyed.    {Petersburgh  JoumaU) 

red  powder,  at  Idria  in  Camiola,  which  coloured  the  snow  for  seteial 
hours,  after  which  the  usual  tint  remained ;  but,  a  few  hours  afterwini^ 
the  powder,  which  was  in  a  stratum  from  1  to  2  in.  thick,  was  obtained  bf 
melting  the  snow.  This  powder  was  extremely  fine,  and  of  a  reddia 
yellow :  it  contained  some  specks  like  mica.  Aoiling  water  separated  t 
yellow  vegetable  eummy  matter.  By  calcination  it  became  black,  and  loa 
0*20  of  its  weight;  it  was  dissoluble  by  muriatic  acid,  and  contakwd 
silica  0*3675,  ahimine  0*1175,  carbonate  of  lime  0*1750,  oxide  of  irae 
000 125,  oxide  of  titanium  00875,  oi^ganic  matter  0'2400  ss  1-0000.  The 
extraordinary  part  of  this  is  the  occurrence  of  titanium,  a  very  rare  melil 
at  the  surface  of  the  earth.  {AtmaltM  des  MineSf  v.  282.) 

While  writine  the  above,  my  attention  was  drawn  to  the  following  ck* 

tract  of  a  letter  from  Rodelheim,  near  Frankfort,  dated  May  3. 1834: ^  We 

had,  yesterday  and  to-day,  a  most  extraordinary  phenomenon  of  nature. 
During  very  heavy  showers  of  rain,  which  fell,  yesterday  firom  half-pMt 
eleven  till  twelve,  and  to-day  between  twelve  and  one  o'clock,  the  water 
contained  so  great  a  mixture  of  sulphur,  that,  as  it  ran  down  the  streeti^ 
it  was  covered  with  a  yellow  crust,  and  quantities  of  sulphur  might  be 
scraped  off  the  pavement."    (St,  Jameses  CAron.,  May  15.  1834^) 

Tnc  only  solution  of  this  is,  that  sulphuric  fumes,  from  some  volcaoo  ia 
action,  were  condensed  and  mingled  with  the  steam,  which  probabljF 
ascended  at  the  same  time.  Sulphur,  however,  is  carried  up  fi^uently  ia 
storms,  as  proved  by  Fusinieri,  by  its  deposit  by  lightning  on  a  house  at 
Viccnza,  in  1829;  as  well  as  iron,  in  1827,  and  1831,  at  Vicenza  aqd 
Padua.  {Encyc.  Brit.,  viii.  620,  621.,  7th  ed.) 

*  Three  days  previous  (July  1.),  hail  storms  of  unusual  fury  desolated 
the  whole  province  of  Lieec,  doing  incalculable  damage,  and  mining  the 
crops.  (Journal  de  la  Bel^iatie,)  See  the  account  of  the  hail  storm  at 
Tussi,  July  24.  1832  (which,  by  the  way,  was  contemporaneooa 
volcanic  action),  in  Encj^c,  Brit.,  viii.  682.,  7th  ed. 
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Dr.  Hermann  relates  that,  in  May,  1 728,  a  stone  fell  in 
ilie  presence  of  General  Prince  Peter  Gortschakoff  at  Tscheroy, 
between    Kraiovo  and   Widdin,  accompanied  with  hail  and 
a  furious  hurricane.     Dr.  Hermann  analysed  a  specimen  of 
it,  given  him  by  M.  A.  V.  Bachmetieff,  which  was  received 
by  him  from  the  prince.     The  result  was,  that  it  was  found 
to  contain  sulphate  ()f  lime,  with  traces  of  common  salf,  wa/a-, 
and  an  inflammable  substance ;  consequently  it  was  muriacite 
or  anhyilrite.*  Hermann  says  it  was  surprising  to  see  a  by  no 
means   common    mineral  as  anhydrite,  fall  from  the  air  at 
Widdin.  the  nearest  locality  of  that  mineral  being  at  the  salt 
mines  of  Wieliczka  in   Poland.     The  storm,   therefore,  he 
thinks  must  have  brought  it  from  Wieliczka.f     The  author 
justly  remarks,  that  this  circumstance  may  elucidate  the  form- 
ation of  meteoric  stones,  especially  as  there  are  other  ex- 
amples of  which  he  quotes  the  meteorite  of  Juvenas,  which 
corresponds  with  the  dolerite  of  Meissner,  or  lava  from  Ve- 
surius    and    Stromeyer's  discovery  of  nickel  in   the  olivine 
of  the  Vogelsgebirge,  which  is  verified  as  the  olivine  of  Ve- 
savius.^     He  says  also,  that,   though  no  one  can  pro^^erly 
say  that  iron  is  a  regular  compound  of  meteoric  stones,  yet 
n  may  be  introduceil  by  electric  )K)Iarity,  through  the  friction 
of  the  falling  and  projected   stone.     He  quotes  a  volcanic 
bomb  from  Vesuvius  in   1830,  which  very  readily  attracte<I 
the  needle  from  its  meridian,  when  40  grains  of  it  were  mingled 
vith  one  third  part  of  hydrogen  gas  and  sulphuric  acid,  the 
bomb  containing  traces  of  fused  iron.    {Bulletin  de  la  Soc.  dcs 
Satirr.  tie  Moscou,  vol.  v.  p.  59—63.)     The  title  of  Dr.  Her- 
mann's p:i|)er  in  the  Bulletin  is,  *'  Untersuchungen  verschie- 
dcner  in  Kiisslanil  gefallener  meteorischer  Stibstanzen  von  R. 
Hermann."     In  acldition  to  those  here  recorded,  we  may  men- 
tion that  an  aerolite  fell  at  Hjelostock,  in  Kiissia,   on  Oct.  8. 
IS'JT,  at  9-10  A.  M.  {Gaz.  Geo<r,^  p.  238.)     In  the  same  year 
^1  a  meteorite  at  Drake's  Creek,   18  miles  from  Nashville, 
Tennc^>t-e. 

Tlie  views  of  Dr.  Hermann  are  borne  out  bv  the  analvsis 
of  an  aerulite  which  fell  near  Uichmoiid,  in  Virginia,  on 
June  4.  182S.  Hoth  microscopic  and  chemical  examination 
provetl  it  to  be  composed  of  mineral  substances  well  known, 
's  contained  the  chryM)lile,  feldspar,  phosphate  of  lime,  me- 

■  *•  Da-*-*  ti  aii-i   "cliMLtiUaiirt'ii    Kiilkt*    luit    S|nirfn   von    Kuchsulz, 
W»i,er  iinil  liiur  l»riiml)ann  S||l)^tiln/  iK-staiul,  inithiii  diclitiT  Miiiiazit 
ftltT.\ii!i>'lrit  war."   Phllli|^^  ^i\c!i  Klai)roth\analvr>i.s:  —  lime  ^^Nulpluiric 
ari«l  Vi-'*.  niuriatr  of  -oila  i)"^.'». 
+  Thi-  htijlit  of  Wittii/ka  al»o\f  tht-  ^la  is  1(»-^  iWt.  ( (Jruithiiisui.) 
I    Mi. vine  wai  t'oiiml  in  the  niuteoritc  of  KraMio-tMij:!)!,  to^tthtT  witli 
oii'iiilatL-il  iron,  and  nali\c  iron.   (See  Vi.  3iH.,  Sept.  I>.  lS:?i*.^ 
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teoric  iron,  and  protosulphuret  of  iron,  in  distinct  crystals. 
The  two  former  substances  made  up  the  greater  part  of  the 
mass.  Every  thing  gave  reason  to  suppose  that  this  stone 
was  volcanic.    {Amer,  Jmir,^  xvi.  194.)  * 

It  now  remains  for  me  to  offer  a  few  remarks  respecting 
the  origin  of  the  extraordinary  phenomena  which  have  been 
the   subject  of  my   present  observations.      Various    hypo- 
theses have  been   brought  forward   to  solve  the  difficulty. 
Some  have  contended  that  meteors  are  independent  bodiesy 
revolving  like  comets,  and  occasionally  brought  within  the 
earth's  atmosphere.     Others,  with  the  celebrated  Halley  at 
their  head,  considered  them  to  be  combustible  vapours  sud- 
denly ignited  on  the  verge  of  our  atmosphere.     Dr.  Blagden 
{Phil,    Trans.y    ITSi-.)    regarded  them   as   electrical.       IL 
Izarn  and  others  believed  them  to  be  volcanic  materials  pro- 
jected in  eruptions.     Chladni  considers  them  as  unconnected 
substances  afloat  in  free  space,  suddenly  inflamed.     Olbers 
and  the  editors  of  the  Phil.  Trans,  abridged  have  r^[arded 
them  as  projectiles  from  the  moon.     This,  however,  is  giving 
to  the  man  in  the  moon  a  skill  in  rifle-shooting  which  we 
have   no  authority   for.      Surely   Dr.   Herschel,   who  has 
brought   the   volcanoes  of  the  moon  within  forty  miles  of 
Hounslow,  would  have  seen  an  eruption  before  now,  if  thejr 
be  so  frequent  f  as  these  supposed  selenitic  bodies  would  in- 
fer, in  that  hypothesis.    The  latest  notions  on  the  subject  arei 
those  of  Mrs.  Somerville  {Connection  of  the  Physical  Sciences^ 
whose  hypothesis  is  that  of  Olbers ;  and  that  of  Dr.  Brewster, 
quoting  the  experiments,  &c.,  of  Fusinieri  (in  the  Encydopadui 
Britannica^  vol.  viii.  p.  585.  7th  ed. ;  which  latter  has  engaged 
the  notice  of  the  Edinburgh  Review^  April,   1834,  p.  170. 
The  opinions  of  Fusinieri  are  entitled  to  the  highest  con- 
sideration.:!^    He  shows  that,  in  electrical  experiments,  and 

*  The  meteoric  iron  of  Louisiana,  and  of  Santa  Rosa,  in  South  Americti 
each  contain  the  same  proportions ;  namely,  iron,  90*02  parts;  nickel,  9^4w 
Mr.  Sheppard  considers  them  portions  of  one  aerolite,  which  traversed  the 
atmosphere  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  extent  of  America.  (Siliimaii'i 
Journal^  xvi.  217.)  Berzelius  has  given  the  analysis  of  a  meteorite  wliicb 
fell  in  Macedonia  (date  unknown),  which  is  principally  composed  of  nickdy 
iron,  magnetic  pyrites,  and  olivine.  (Archiv  Kattner^  xvii.  228.) 

4-  "  The  fall  of  meteoric  stones  is  much  more  frequent  than  is  generally 
believed;  hardly  a  year  passes  without  some  instances  occumng,"  Ac. 
(  SovicrvUU,  p.  40 1 . ) 

]:  Injustice  to  him,  as  well  as  to  my  own  reasonings,  I  must  here  quote 
a  passage  from  the  article  on  Electricity,  in  the  Encyc.  Brit, :  — 

*'  M.  Fusinieri  has  collected  and  detailed  many  interesting  obsenratioiii 
respecting  the  substances  deposited  by  lightning  upon  the  various  parts  of 
houses  which  have  been  struck  by  it ;  but  we  regret  that  our  limits  wiU  not 
permit  us  to  pursue  any  farther  this  inost  important  subject.     These  and 
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in  thunder  stonns,  mineral  substances  are  evaporated  by  the 
heat  evolved,  and  that  portions  of  metals,  &c.,  are  actually 
carried  off  by  the  electric  action,  and  deposited  upon  other 
bodies,  by  precipitation,  in  a  state  of  ignition  and  fusion. 
Now,  allowing  this  to  be  the  case,  and  the  evidence  adduced 
in  this  paper  strengthens  the  idea,  we  need  not,  1  think,  go 
beyond  the  earth  for  a  solution  of  the  enigma.  The  whole 
mass  of  testimony,  without  an  exception,  involves  the  notion 
of  intense  heat,  and  the  developement  of  electric  force. 

We  have  seen,  in  what  has  gone  before,  that  meteors  and 
neleorites  must  have  a  similar  origin ;  that  they  are  con- 
nected with  electric  phenomena ;  that  they  produce  or  are 
Mbwed  by  electrical  changes  in  the  atmosphere ;  that  snow, 
nin,  hail,  lightning,  the  aurora  borealis,  shooting  stars,  and 
MTolites  are  frequently  contemporaneous  and  connected  with 
each  other,  and  with  earthquakes  and  volcanic  emanations 
and  explosions;  that,  about  the  time  when  the  earth  is  in 
particalGir  excitement  from  the  latter  phenomena,  the  former 
tre  more  numerous  and  most  intense ;  and  that  very  fre- 
QKDtly  direct  evidence  has  been  afforded  of  a  volcanic  origin. 
Analvsis  has  proved  that  there  is  no  substance  in  meteorites 
M  round  in  the  earth,  except  in  one  or  two  particular  cases, 
tt  in  that  of  Sterlitamanck  and  Kirianova  ;  that  nickel,  long 
supposed  to  be  a  meteoric  metal,  is  found  in  mineral  masses 
tf  terrestrial  origin ;  and  that  there  arc  frequently  traces  of 

^jr  other  facts  seem  to  prove  that  iron  exists  in  the  air  and  in  clouds, 

"4  it  if  well  known  that  the  same  nietui  mixed  with  manganese,  nitrous 

^^kif  and  organic  substances,  is  found  in  rain  water.     M.  Fusinicri  is  of 

Ofnioii,  that  the  iron  has  been  drawn  from  the  earth,  and  chiefly  from 

lioantains,  where  the  mines  are  most  fretjucnted,  and  wliere  storms  com- 

Itoidy  begin  to  form.    [This  hy  the  way  agrees  perfectly  with  the  idea  of 

Or.  Hemuuin.]    The  colouring  matter  of  snow  and  rain,  and  the  existence 

of  meteoric  stones,  prove  the  existence  in  our  atmosphere  of  dry  and  fcrru- 

ciiious  vapours,  the  molecules  of  which  are  more  or  less  rarefied  or  con- 

dnsedy  according  to  the  causes  which  may  generate  them.     The  fact  that 

teteoric  stones  fall  during  the  prevalence  of  stonns  and  other  electric 

phenomena,   and  cs|)ecially  the  fact  that  hailstones  have  sometimes  a 

HocleuB  of  small  pieces  of  sulphurct  of  iron,  appear  to  M.  Fusinieri  to 

%§brd  the  true  origin  of  these  remarkable  bodies.     It  has  been  already 

proved  that  electricity  does  transport  matter ;  and  when  we  consider,  as 

Ampere  has  shown,  that  magnetic  currents  surround  our  globe,  that  matter 

In  an  extreme  state  of  subdivision  spontaneously  exjuinds  itself,  and  that 

trndiatiiig  heat,  like  electricity,  transmrts  ponderable  substances,  we  may 

obtain  a  very  simple  explanation  of  the  origin  of  meteoric  stones.     As  the 

temperature  of  the  ittrfacc  of  the  globe  is  not  high  enough  to  detach  from 

it  the  material  bodies  which  exist  in  the  atmosphere,  M.  Fusinicri  concludes 

that  we  ought  to  attribute  this  action  to  other  causes,  which  \\m  yet  to  be 

dacovered,  ratlier  than  deny  a  fact  to  complete! if  demonstrated**  (p.  021.) 

May  not  my  illustrations  in  this  paper  justify  me  in  considering  a  sufficient 

came  already  discovered  ? 
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partitive  roicanic  matter  :n  -tones  dmt  baye  AHoi  3t  a  time 
when  nn  roicann  lias  been  in  die  .mmedime  ▼icxnicj.  We 
know,  aiiio.  rhac  voicanic  eiecnans  oave  been  cvried  eren 
from  Vesuvius  iinii  Eaia  as  :iir  as  Consmntinnple :  and  that 
there  must  he  diDUsoniis  of  earthqniikes  jml  voicanic  eni(H 
tion.s^  of  which  we  can  know  neither  die  rhnrartgr  nor  tbe 
exuitence. 

How  volcanic  agents  are  primarily  called  into  actioo,  I 
do  not  prote5K  \£%  understand :  the  object  ox  these  researdiei 
{\i  3uch  thev  may  be  called  is  act  to  speculate  on  the  c'^wiOf 
but  the  suppojied  e&cts*  of  terrestnal  <Jeningf*fnpnf,  Tut 
electricity  is  intimately  connected  with  certain  states  of  tbe 
earth,  acid  that  those  states  or  those  ^ects  do  modify  the 
variaticns  of  the  atmosphere*  there  is  no  quesdioa :  bat  whe- 
ther electricity  be  itself  a  &rst  cause  of  eartfaqoakeSy  or,  like 
magnetism  .'to  which  it  appears  to  be  akin,  if  not  idcntkallj 
the  same  thing  under  another  &nn).  merely  a  seooodaiy 
cause,  produced  by  volcanic  action,  itself  reprodocxng  corre- 
sponding phenomena,  I  do  not  intend  to  mooC  It  is  sof- 
ncient  for  my  purpose,  to  endeavour  to  show,  as  I  think  I 
have  satisfactorily  shown,  that  the  meteors  which  have  been 
such  extraordinary  objects  of  interest  during  the  last  fev 
years  especially  during  IS33,  1833,  1834,  are,  as  &r  as  tbe 

E reduced  examples  warrant  us  in  believing,  more  likely  to 
ave  arisen  in  consequence  of  the  increased  action  in  tbe 
interior  of  the  earth,  as  developed  by  earthquakes  and  vol- 
canic emanations,  than  from  any  other  cause  with  which  we 
Are  acquainted.  Should  it  ever  happen  that  we  actually 
ascertain  every  substance  contained  in  the  earth,  the  interior 
of  which  may  be  of  different  construction  to  its  crust,  which 
appears  to  be  a  huge  galvanic  and  electrical  apparatus,  it  will 
tncn  (>c  time  to  speculate  on  the  moon  or  the  planets,  shooid 
a  .%ul>stance  which  the  chemists  of  that  day  may  not  actually 
know,  come  within  the  reach  of  their  crucibles  and  tests. 
Stanla/  Greeriy  May  16.  1834.  W.  B.  Clarke* 


J' ACTS  supplementary  to  Essay  No.2.  p.  193.  to  202. — Locusts, 
p.  lf^5.  JJy  recent  letters  and  the  Canton  Register  it  appears 
thnt  locusts,  in  1833,  infested  several  provinces  in  ChinBi 
I'ftpccially  the  northern.  In  1834,  they  appeared,  of  immense 
%mr  find  in  vnHt  hordes,  and  were  exhibited  in  the  shops  Bt 
(/iinton.  Ilccker  (p.  29,  30.)  relates  the  same  thing  of  the 
Knnie  provinces  of  China  respecting  the  years  1336  and  1357) 
fit  the  commencement  of  the  Black  Death. 
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Wasps  and  other  Insects.  A  Subscriber,  Vale  of  Alford,  in 
p.  265^  confirms  my  remarks  on  wasps,  in  p.  197.  Perhaps 
Mr.  Bree  will  allow  me  to  make  use  of  his  observations,  in 
p.  262.,  AS  illustrative  of  my  position,  although  he  may  not  be 
iDcUned  to  accept  that  as  a  solution  of  his  enquiry. 

A  writer  in  the  Hereford  Journal  (May,  1834)  says  that 

insects  have  wonderfully  increased  in  that  county  this  season. 

He  mentions  cockchafers  especially;  and  says,  that  at  Cal- 

dicott  and  Bullingham,  two  fields,  with  the  gates,  &c.,  were 

covered  by  a  black  cater))illar,  with  while  spots  on  the  side 

of  the  body.    They  were  collected  in  heaps  and  burned.    This 

corresponds  with  what  is  mentioned  of  the  years   1762  and 

1782,  at  p.  197.     The  gout  in  wheat  is  also  very  common  at 

this  time  in  Dorsetshire,  a  complaint  known  to  be  the  effect 

ofinsecU. —  JV.  B.  C. 

[JVasps.  (p.  265.)  —  I  observed  the  same  abundance  to  pre- 
Tiil,  in  the  same  season  (the  summer  of  1833),  in  all  places  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  London.  —  James  Fenncll.  Templcy 
%,  1834. 

VUlotontha  vfdgaris.  (p.  247.) —  In  1833  I  observed  only 
one,  and  could  not  help  noting  its  general  scarcity  about 
London.  —  Id. 

Loatsts  inFrancey  in  1833.  (p.  196.)  —  They  have  appeared 
ui  such  swarms  in  some  departments  in  the  west  of  France, 
wid  have  become  so  destructive  to  vegetation,  that  the  council 
general  of  the  Sarthe  have  assigned  a  sum  of  6,000  francs  ibr 
^e  destruction  of  them,  at  the  rate  of  ten  sous  a  bushel. 
(&»,  May  23.  1833.)  — /r/.] 


Art.  II.     Shakspcarc  a  Naturalist.     \\y  S.  H. 

**  He  was  an  exact  surveyor  of  the  inanimate  world ;  liis  descriptions 
bive  always  some  pccidiaritii's,  pithereti  by  contiMnplatin<;  tilings  as  tlicy 
really  exist." — Johnson's  PrtftKr'  to  Shak-spcarv'^s  Plnt/s, 

If  it  be  possible  to  add  a  charm  to  the  pursuit  of  natural 
history,  I  think  it  would  be  done  by  associating  it  with  the 
study  of  poetry,  to  which  it  seems  so  strongly  allie<l,  that 
one  might  be  surprised  how  it  ever  got  separated,  did  one 
not  consider  how  many  men  there  arc  whose  whole  wish  and 
endeavour  seem  to  be  to  render  knowledge  unpopular  and 
exclusive,  and  to  make  harsh  and  crabbed  ^'  what  is  musical 
IS  Apollo's  lute."  Every  lover  of  nature,  that  is  of  the  fields, 
the  woods,  the  rocks,  the  mountains,  and  the  things  that  are 
therein,  must,  necessarily,  be  of  a  poetical  temperament,  for  in 
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ail  these  objects  is  the  soul  of  poetry  cootaiiied,  and  it  is  to 
these  the  pcet  must  look  tor  inspiratioD ;  &r  in  nature  is  the 
^  only  fund  of  great  ideas."    To  such  a  one  as  this,  the  author 
whom  I  propose  to  illustrate  must  be  a  fiiToarite^  as  being  of 
a  kindred  spirit,  and  to  him  the  instances  I  quotes  and  the 
illustrations  I  may  make  will  be  familiar ;  bat  there  are  manj 
who  read  this  great  author  who  are  not  naturalists,  but  fed 
the  greatest  admiration  of  his  writings  firom  other  sources; 
and,  for  these,  I  shall  endeavour  to  open  a  new  channel  of 
gratification  and,  it  may  be,  lead  them  to  inyestigale  more 
narrowly  what  they  read  so  happily  touched  on. 

Shakspeare,  though,  I  suspect  litde  acquainted  with  boob, 
and  certainly  not  with  systems,  for  in  his  day  they  did  not 
exist,  was  an  excellent  naturalist ;  for  he  had  studied,  doubt- 
less, where  all  who  wish  to  become  really  and  truly  acquainted 
with  nature  must  study,  in  the  open  air,  in  the  fields,  and  in 
the  woods.  In  the  truant  occupations  of  childhood,  in  bird- 
nesting,  nutting,  &C.,  we  may  fancy  that  his  knowledge  was 
attained ;  and,  doubtless,  it  is  in  these  wanderings  that  maojr 
of  us  acquire  our  first  taste  for  the  things  of  nature^  and  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  habits  of  the  beings  that  cross  our 
path.*  nut  in  Shakspeare  these  truancies  continued  in  man- 
hood, and  to  these  we  owe,  in  particular,  those  many  beautifal» 

[•  "  Shcphrrd,  Do  you  ken,  Mr.  North,  that  erery  thocht,  every  Maa%t 
every  image,  every  description,  that  it  is  possible  for  a  poet  to  poiv  out 
frac  within  the  sanctuary  o'  his  spirit,  seems  to  be  brought  frae  a  hiddes 
store,  that  was  gathered  and  gimell*d,  and  heaped  up  by  himsell  uncoa- 
sciously  during  the  heavenly  era  o*  early  life  ? 

«  North.    True,  James,  true.    O  call  not  the  little  laddie  idle  that  ii 
strolling  by  some  trotting  bum's  meander,  all  in  aimless  joy  by  his  happf 
self — or  angling,  perhaps,  as  if  angling  were  the  sole  end  of  life,  and  all 
the  world  a  world  of  clear  running  waters  —  or  birdnnesting  by  bank  and 
brae,  and  hedge-row  and  forest-side,  with  more  imaginative  passion  thn 
ever  impelled  men  of  old  to  voyage  to  golden  lands  —  or  atring^g  Uae> 
berries  on  a  thread,  far  in  the  bosom  ot  woods,  where  sometimes  to  hia 
quaking  heart  and  his  startled  eyes,  the  stems  of  the  aged  mossy  tieea 
seemed  to  glimmer  like  ghosts,  and  then  in  a  sudden  gust  of  the  voing 
emotion  of  beauty,  that  small  wild  fruitage  blushed  with  deeper  and  deeper 
pnri)lc,  as  if  indeed  and  verily  gathered  in  Paradise  —  or  pulling  up  by  the 
roots,  —  that  the  sky-blue  flowers  might  not  droop  their  dewy  clusterB, 
when  gently  the  stalk  should  be  replanted  in  the  rich  mould  of  the  wnfk 
of  the  garden,  bcbide  the  murmiinng  hives,  —  the  lovely  Hare-bellsy  the 
Blue  Bells  of  Scotlund  —  or  tearing  a  rainbow  branch  of  broom  from  the 
I  lesperides  —  or  purer,  softer,  brighter  far  than  any  pearls  ever  dived  for  io 
Indian  seius,  with  fingers  trembling  in  eagerest  passion,  yet  half-restrained  by 
a   reverential  wonder  of  their  surpassing  loveliness,  pluekinc  from  the 
nioKsy  stones  primroses  and  violets !     And  almost  sicK  with  the  scent  of 
their  blended  balm,  faint,  fuint,  faint  as  an  odour  in  a  dream  —  and  with 
the  sight  of  their  blended  beauty,  the  bright  burnished  yellow,  —  yes,  at 
nnre  iMitli  bright  and  pule, —  and  the  dim  celestial  blue,  —  yes,  at  once 
both  celeNtial  and  sullen, — unable  to  determine  in  the  rapt  spirit  within 
Sim.  whether  primrose  or  violet  be  the  most  heavenly  flower  of  the  wilder- 
\Hlacku*o(Hl*t  Magazine,  "  Noctes  Ambrosiauae,"  Nov.  1828.)] 
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and  one  pathetici  notices  of  the  antlered  race,  whose  habits 
he  had  studied  in  the  park  at  Charlecote,  near  Stratford. 

The  object  of  the  present  paper  will  be,  to  show  what  a 
wonderful  acquaintance  Shakspeare  possessed  with  the  objects 
of  nature,  far  beyond  any  dramatist  or  poetic  writer  of  his  age ; 
how  accurate  and  just  his  descriptions  of  the  habits  and 
appearance  of  these  objects  are ;  and  to  give  an  account  of 
the  fiibulous  animals,  and  fanciful  suppositions  regarding  those 
that  actually  exist.  By  this  latter  division  of  the  subject  will 
be  exhibited  the  popular  notions  upon  natural  history,  of  the 
days  of  our  author ;  for,  when  he  relates  any  of  those  super- 
sdtious  ideas,  we  may  rely,  I  think,  upon  their  being  those 
entertained  by  the  people  of  his  day,  since  his  small  acquaint- 
ance with  the  classical  and  other  writings  of  Rome  and  Greece, 
precludes  the  chance  of  his  having  drawn  them  from  those 
sources:  nevertheless,  he  mentions  many  animals  of  this  class, 
with  which  his  school  reading,  and  the  translations  of  the 
writers  of  antiquity  then  existing,  must  have  supplied  him.  To 
illnstrate  these  divisions  will  be  my  aim,  by  passages  confirm- 
atory or  explanatory,  drawn  from  ancient  and  modern  authors. 

Before  entering  upon  the  more  systematic  part  of  this  essay, 
it  will  not  be  uninteresting  to  observe  with  what  comparisons 
he  portrays  the  beauty,  excellence,  and  general  character  of 
the  fairest  part  of  the  creation,  and  of  her  lord  and  master. 
If  his  female  is  beautiful,  he  gives  her  *'  doves'  eyes,"  and 
**  roses  in  her  cheeks,"  with  lips  like  *^  kissing  cherries,"  and 
bee  of  *'  lily  tincture."  She  is  *'  straight  as  a  watid;"  her 
fingers  are  white  as  mlky  and  sofl  as  Jknsxrs ;  her  embraces 
like  the  encircling  of  vooodbine  and  honeysuckle  ;  and  her  supe- 
riority over  her  fellows  is  compared  to  a  '^  snowy  dove  trooping 
with  crows."     Her  voice  is  melodious, 

*  More  tunable,  than  lurk  to  shepherd's  car 
When  wheat  is  green,  wlicn  hawthorn  buds  appear.** 

If  she  be  angry,  which  I  have  heard  the  sex  sometimes  is, 
she  is  like  a  *'  fountain  troubled ; "  if  she  be  deceitful,  her  tears 
prove  crocodiles.  After  all,  when  time  and  beauty  is  over, 
from  her  "  fair  and  unpolluted  flesh"  the  "  violets  spring." 

If  he  describes  the  dignity  of  man,  it  is  thus,  in  a  passage 
which  needs  no  connnent :  — "  What  a  piece  of  work  is 
man  !  how  noble  in  reason  !  how  infinite  in  faculties  !  in  form 
and  moving,  how  express  and  admirable !  in  action,  how  like 
an  angel !  in  apprehension,  how  like  a  god  !  the  beauty  of 
the  world  I  the  paragon  of  animals  !"  If  he  describes  him 
iQgry,  he  is  like  an  "  emjjfy  cagle^'^  or  a  "  lion  wanting  prey ;" 
if  still  and  imperturbable,  his  visage 

"  Docs  cream  and  mantle  like  a  standing  pool;^^ 
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if  a  lover, 

"  He  may  bestride  the  gossamers 
That  idle  in  the  wanton  summer  air. 
And  yet  not  fall ;  " 

if  a  villain  with  a  smiling  cheek,  he  compares  him  to  ^^ 
goodly  apple  rotten  at  the  lieart ;"  and,  when  old,  bis  arms  are 

"  Like  to  a  wither'd  pine 
That  drops  its  sapless  branches  to  the  ground." 

When  Warwick  dies,  in  what  a  fine  strain  of  metaphor, 
drawn  from  natural  objects,  he  makes  him  lament : 

'*  Thus  yields  the  cedar  to  the  axe*s  edge, 
Whose  arms  gave  shelter  to  the  princely  eagle. 
Under  whose  shade  the  ramping  lion  slept ; 
Whose  top  branch  overpeer'd  Jove's  spreading  tree, 
And  kept  low  shrubs  from  winter's  powerful  wind. 
These  eyes,  that  now  are  dimm'd  with  death's  black  veil. 
Have  been  as  piercing  as  the  mid-day  sun. 
To  search  the  secret  treasons  of  the  world." 

When  Wolsey  falls  from  his  high  state,  how  beautifully  he 
moralises ;  comparing  man  to  a  tree  that  puts  forth  leaves, 
blossoms,  and  then  is  killed  by  frost  when  its  fruit  is  ripening. 
These  lines  are  too  well  known  to  present  them  here*  m 
another  passage  he  likens  his  fall  to  **  a  bright  exhalation  in 
the  evening,"  which  passes  swiftly  away  and  is  no  more  seen; 
another  phenomenon  of  nature,  equally  well  selected  with  the 
former,  to  express  the  suddenness  with  which  worldly  glory 
and  prosperity  frequently  disappear. 

There  are  a  few  more  passages  regarding  man  which  must 
yet  be  noticed ;  such  as  the  accurate  description  of  the  appear- 
ances presented  by  one  who  had  been  strangled,  and  the 
sensations  of  one  poisoned.  They  both  contain  that  which, 
if  all  the  rest  were  wanting,  would  prove  Shakspeare  to  have 
been  a  most  accurate  and  intense  observer  of  nature,  whether" 
human  or  external. 

"  See !  his  face  is  black,  and  full  of  blood ; 
His  eye-balls  further  out  than  when  he  lived; 
8taring  full  ghastly  like  a  strangled  man  : 
His  hair  uprearM,  his  nostrils  stretched  with  struggling. 
His  hands  abroad  displayed,  as  one  that  grasp'd 
And  tugg'd  for  life,  and  was  by  strength  subdued." 

Henry  VL,  Part  ii.,  act  3.  sc  3. 

"  PoisonM 

And  none  of  you  will  bid  the  winter  come 

To  thrust  his  icy  fingers  in  my  maw ; 

Nor  let  my  kingdom's  rivers  take  their  course 

Through  my  burn'd  bosom ;  nor  entreat  the  North 

To  make  his  bleak  winds  kiss  my  parched  lips. 

And  comfort  me  with  cold."  Khg  John,  act  5.  sc.  "J* 
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The  next  quotations  I  shall  insert,  show  that  the  existence 

of  the  goitre,  incident  to  mountaineers,   was  known  in  this 

country  in  Shakspeare's  time ;  and  that  credit  was  given  to 

the  inventions  of  travellers,  too  fertile  in  that  age,  concerning 

the  human  race.     From  these  inventions  we  must  except  the 

cannibals,  or  anthropophagi,  which,  to  the  infamy  of  our 

nature,  did  some  few  years  ago  exist  in  New  Zealand.     See 

Pliny's  Nat,  Hist.,  lib.  vii.  cap.  ii.,  for  the  fabulous  varieties 

of  the  human  race. 


"  When  we  were  boys. 


Who  would  believe  that  there  were  mountaineers, 

Dewiap'd  like  bulls,  whose  tliroats  had  iianging  at  them 

Wallets  of  flesh  ?  or  that  there  were  such  men. 

Whose  heads  stood  in  their  hearts.*'  Icmpesf,  act  3.  sc.  3. 

**  The  cannibals  that  each  other  eat, 
TTie  anthropophaf^iy  and  men  whose  heads 
Do  grow  beneath  their  shoulders."  Otheiio,  act  1 .  sc.  3. 

I  now  proceed  with  a  more  regular  distribution  of  my 
(object  ["  Unicorns  '*  are  the  subject  next  treated  of;  but 
these  we  pass,  and  take  that  which  succeeds  them :  the  stag.] 

STAG. 

**  Tlic  wretched  animal  [a  stag]  heaved  forth  such  groans. 
That  their  discharge  did  stretch  his  IcPthern  coat 
Almost  to  bursting ;  and  the  bi^  round  tears 
Coursed  one  another  down  his  innocent  nose 
In  piteous  chase.*'  As  i/oti  like  ?'/,  act  2.  sc.  ] . 

^  Left  and  abandon'd  of  his  velvet  friends.**  Ibid, 

**  If  we  be  English  deer,  be  then  in  blood  : 
Xot  rascaMike  to  fall  down  with  a  pinch  ; 
But  rather  mood^  mad,  and  desperate  stags, 
Turn  on  the  bloody  hounds  with  heads  of  steel. 
And  make  the  cowards  stand  aloof  at  bay.** 

Jlenrt/  VI.,  Part  i.  act  4.  sc.  2. 

"  Like  the  stag  when  snow  the  pasture  sheets. 
The  barks  of  trees  thou  browsedst.'* 

Antoui/  and  Cleopatra,  act  1 .  sc.  4-. 

.  Xhe  tears  of  the  wounded  stag,  so  pathetically  described 
f*^ve,  I  find  thus  mentioned  by  Sir  Philip  Sydney  [Arcadia, 
?*  I  •)  Kalander,  *'  witli  a  crossbow,  sent  a  death  to  the  poor 
^^t  [a  deer],  lc//o  ttvM  tears  showed  the  unkindncss  he 
^^k  of  man's  cruelty  :"  and  Ilerrick  makes  apartofOberon's 
^^t  to  consist  of  "  slain  stag's  tears." 

,  In  Jesse's  Gleanings,  p.  187.,  the  fact  of  a  wounded  stag 
l^lDg  abandoned  by  the  herd  is  thus  confirmed.  "  It  is  well 
"^^own,  that,  when  a  hnrd-pressed  deer  tries  to  rejoin  his  com- 
"Anions,  they  endeavour  to  avoid  and  get  away  from  him  as 
■^tich  as  possible,  or  try  to  drive  him  away  with  their  horns." 
^nd  in  the  same  author  it  is,  I  believe,  mentioned,  that  deer 
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feed  upon  the  barks  of  trees  in  severe  winters,  unless  fodder 
is  supplied  them,  as  is  usual  at  that  season* 
iBeceived  on  Feb.  26.  18S4.] 


[The  subjects  of  the  remainder  of  our  correspondent's  long 
essay  are  the  following,  and  are  disposed  in  the  foIIowiDg 
order : — 

Lioness,  mermaid,  horse,  bears,  ass,  weasel,  ferret,  monkey, 
Irish  rat,  squirrel,  fox,  dogs,  mole,  conies,  mouse;  phcenix, 
nightingale,  wren,  swan,  swallow,  starling,  harpy,  f  igeoOf 
kingfisher,  cuckoo,  barnacle,  goose,  osprey,  quails,  pdJcaO} 
lapwing,  raven,  crow,  parrot;  basilisk,  toad,  dram>n  tnd 
griilin,  eels,  serpents,  blindworm,  viper,  crocodile;  bees, 
breezefly,  glowworm,  silkworm,  locust,  insect  generation  by 
the  sun,  flies,  insect  transformation,  spider,  beetle,  wasps; 
pansy,  cowslip,  fairy  rings,  ivy,  plantain,  willow,  yew,  rose* 
mary,  oak,  flowers  of  spring,  flowers  of  summer,  flag,  pioe^ 
mandrake,  fern  seed  ;  morning,  evening,  night. 

The  citations  and  remarks  relative  to  the  horse,  the  ass, 
the  lioness,  and  the  dog,  we  have  taken  the  liberty  to  aj^iend 
in  the  form  of  notes,  to  the  following  communication  by  Dr. 
Turton  upon  these  and  kindred  subjects,  as  its  spirit  b  so 
congenial  with  that  of  our  present  correspondent's  communi- 
cation as  to  make  the  association,  we  think,  congruous,  and 
hope  pardonable.    To  print,  at  once,  the  whole  of  the  citations 
and  remarks  upon  all  the  subjects  named  above  would  give 
us,  in  our  own  feeling,  much  pleasure ;  but  the  pressure  of 
more  technical  matter  forbids  the  doing  of  this  at  present, 
and  may  prevent  our  recurring  to  it.     The  portion  given 
above,  with  the  four  notes,  identified  as  our  author^s,  to  the 
communication  placed  after  this,  is  an  indication  of  his  in- 
genious intentions,  and  a  specimen,  though  scarcely  a  just 
one,  of  his  plan  of  fulfilling  them.    His  object  and  plan  must 
be  viewed  with  the  welcome  of  sympathy  by  every  student  of 
natural  history  who  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  lover  of  poetry ; 
and  who  can  there  be,  as  our  correspondent  has,  in  efiect, 
asked  above,  that,  loving  the  one,  loves  not  the  other  also? 
Of  the  lovers  of  nature,  and  these  must  be  all  who  love  their 
^'  intellectual  being,"  those  who  are  most  intimate  with  the 
qualities  and  wonders  discoverable  in  nature,  will  be  those 
who  will  most  concur  in  the  delighting  sentiment  (delighting 
because  true,  and  justly  complimentary  to  the  object  of  our 
pursuit),  that  "  in  nature  is  the  *  only  fund  of  great  ideas;*** 
and  we  know  not  any  subject  nearer  our  heart  than  the  one 
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which  these  words  bespeak,  or  one  which  could  form  a  fitter 
theme  for  the  thoughts,  and  essay  in  proof,  of  every  naturalist. 
It  18  one  upon  whicn  we  have  long,  ourselves,  cherished  hopes 
of  attempting  something,  as  we  had  purposed  instancing  on 
the  present  occasion ;  but  we  find  ourselves  precluded  by  the 
want  of  time,  of  space  of  page,  and,  more  than  all,  by  the 
want  of  the  reouisite  power  of  comprehension  to  grasp  such  a 
subject.  We  nave  found  ourselves  quite  in  the  case  of  Si- 
monidesy  when  he  strove** to  answer  the  question  of  Hiero ; 
and  the  two  attempted  objects  are,  truly  may  it  be  said,  so 
similar  as  to  be  almost  identical.  We  would,  however,  not- 
withstanding our  own  inability,  cherish  the  hope  that  some 
aeoomplishra  correspondent  will  attempt  it  In  V.  114,  115, 
there  are  **  samples  and  a  taste"  of  the  fruits  of  this  land  of 
promise. 

In  connection  with  our  correspondent  S.  H.'s  elucidation 
of  Shakspeare's  mentions  of  objects  of  nature  and  natural 
history,  we  may  cite  a  reference  to  IV.  425,  note  f ;  and  may 
addy  for  we  have  obtained  permission  to  do  so,  that  Mr. 
James  Fennell,  a  correspondent  of  this  Magazine,  has  been, 
as  we  had  known,  *^  for  some  time  occupied  in  collecting  and 
arranging  all  ShaJcspeare's  dramatic  and  poetical  mentions  of 
objects  in  natural  history,  with  a  view  to  the  publication  of 
them  [in  a  separate  work],  together  with  such  explanatory 
and  descriptive  notes  as "  he  may  deem  "  requisite."  Mr. 
Fennell  has  informed  us  that  he  purposes  adding  *'  an  essay 
on  Shakspeare's  knowledge  of  science  in  general,  including 
chemistry,  medicine,  phrenology,  &c. " ;  his  object,  like  that 
of  our  correspondent  S.  H.,  *^  will  not  only  be  to  explain  and 
illustrate  Shakspeare's  allusions  and  mentions,  but  also  to 
diffuse  a  taste  for  the  study  of  natural  history,  and  to  show 
the  importance  and  advantage  of  such  study  to  poets,  drama^ 
lisCSy  and  others  who  write  from  imagination."] 


Art*  III.     Origines  Zoological,  or  Zoological  Recollections. 
By  William  Turton,  M.D.  &c. 

THE  HORSE. 

This  nujestic  quadruped,  whose  prowess  and  might,  fami- 
linily  known  to  us  all,  are  poetically  stated  in  the  book  of 
16b  (zxxbc.  19 — 25.),  gives  his  name  to  many  circumstances 
rbaiged  with  more  than  common  force  and  strength ;  as  horse- 
vdiui,  horse-chestnut,  horse-play,  horse-kiss,  horse-laugh. 
age  is  known  by  the  teeth;  whence  the  saying,  as  applied 
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to  green  old  age,  or  elder  gaiety,  that  he  has  still  a  colt's 
tooth  in  his  head :  and,  of  a  present  which  may  not  exactly 
meet  the  wishes  of  the  receiver,  it  is  observed,  that  we  must 
not  look  a  gifl  horse  in  the  mouth.      The  common  term 
course,  as  the  first  course  or  match,  second  course,  &c.,  may 
be  taken  from  the  sport  of  racing ;  and  so  the  course,  or  bent 
of  a  man's  studies,  whence  stud.     Formerly,  in  horseracesi 
the  prize  was  a  gold  or  silver  bell ;  whence  we  say  of  any 
successful  adventurer,  that  he  bears  the  bell ;  and  of  a  haugfa^ 
person,  we  observe,  that  he  rides  a  high  horse,  or  the  fore 
horse.     Small  bells  were,  anciently,  an  essential  part  of  the 
gaudy  trappings  of  a  horse,  both  from  their  musical  jingk^ 
and  that  notice  might  be  given  of  his  approach  in  nanow 
lanes.     "  A  horse  trapped  with  silver  bells,"  says  Stowe^ 
"  was  given  by  the  citizens  of  London  to  King  Richard  the 
Second,  on  his  entrance  into  the  city."     At  the  coronation  of 
one  of  the  Edwards,  five  hundred  horses  were  turned  looser 
as  a  largess  to  such  as  could  catch  them.     The  horseshoe 
was  of  old  considered  as  the  emblem  of  good  luck,  and  as 
having  power  to  avert  witchcraft,  and  drive  off  evil  spirits; 
and  it  is  still  sometimes  seen  on  the  threshold  of  the  peasant, 
and  nailed  against  the  masts  of  vessels.     To  ride  the  wooden 
horse,  or  the  horse  that  is  foaled  of  an  acorn,  was  once  a 
severe  mode  of  military  punishment,  called  picketing;  inflicted 
by  placing  the  miserable  culprit  across  some  oaken  plankSf 
brought  to  a  sharp  edge  or  angle,  with  a  carbine  or  heavy 
weight  fastened  to  each  foot,  to  render  his  seat  more  exqui* 
sitely  painful :  and  from  this  circumstance  may  have  origin- 
ated the  expression  of  horsing  a  boy  in  a  public  school. 

Darius  was  chosen  king  by  the  neighing  of  his  horse;  and 
Caligula  made  his  horse  a  senator.  One  of  Hector's  horses, 
called  Xanthus,  was  a  conjuror,  whose  prophecies  are  recorded 
in  Homer ;  and  Troy  was  taken  by  a  horse.  Pliny  relates 
that  the  chariot  of  Nero  was  drawn  by  four  hermaphroditical 
mares.  In  derision  of  conjugal  pusillanimity,  we  say,  that 
the  grey  mare  is  the  better  horse ;  and,  as  a  joke  upon 
preposterous  mirth,  it  is  said  that  a  mare's  nest  is  found. 

The  phrase  of  a  man's  hobbyhorse  originates  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  boys  riding  upon  sticks,  or  cock-horses. 

By  Aristotle,  and  the  older  writers  on  comparative  anatomy* 
he  is  said,  in  common  with  all  those  quadrupeds  which  have 
solid  hoofs,  to  have  no  gall.  Accurate  enquiry,  nevertheless, 
will  demonstrate  that,  although  there  will  be  found  no  distinct 
gall  bladder,  there  is  a  thin  membranous  substance,  under 
which  is  contained  the  gall,  branching  itself  into  the  lobes  of 
the  liver,  and  diffusing  itself  into  the  intestines ;   and  this 
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may  reconcile  a  contradiction  of  words  in  Pliny,  who  in  one 
place  affirms  that  the  horse  has  no  gnll,  and  in  another,  that 
the  gall  or  a  horse  is  poisonous,  and  forbidden  to  be  touched 
by  the  priests  in  the  sacrifices  of  horses  at  Home.*     Sports- 
men formerly  hid  themselves  behind  a  figure  made  to  resemble 
ahorse,  and  called  a  stalking-horse,  to  get  unporceived  near 
tfieir  prey;  so  to  nlake  another  person  entirely  subservient  to 
your  own  purposes,  is  said  to  make  a  stalking-horse  of  him. 
from  the  various  methods  of  trimming  and  ornamenting  the 
talk  of  horses,  have  arisen  the  expressions  of  cut  and  long 
Uul,  rag,  tag,  and  bobtail. 

Our  Saxon  ancestors  venerated  the  horse;  whence  the 
figure  of  the  white  horse,  in  the  vale  of  that  name,  in  Berk- 
smre;  and  near  Calne  in  Wiltshire.  From  his  Saxon  origin, 
the  king  bears  a  white  horse  in  his  arms:  and  Ilengist,  or 
Hengst,  the  founder  of  the  Saxon  dynasty,  means  an  entire 
borse.    The  white  horse  of  death  is  an  emblem  of  pure  and 

*  Shakspearc  has  said,  in  his  character  of  Hamlet, 

"  I  am  pigeoii-livcr'd,  and  lack  gall 

To  make  oppression  bitter," 

vd  Mr.  James  Fenncll  was,  some  time  ago,  wishing  to  know,  in  relation 
to  his  projected  notes  on  Sliakspeare*s  mentions  of  natural  objects,  of 
*bich  1  have  spoken  in  p.  31o.,  whether  the  pigeon  is  devoid  ot  gall,  as 
die  above  lines  intimate,  or  not  ?  1  referred  the  query,  not  long  alter 
'•wiving  it,  to  Mr.  Yarrell,  who  was  so  kind  as  to  conununicate  the 
Wlowing 

Uu  of  Animals  which  have  not  a  fralMnddcr.  —  "Sir,  Your  enquiry, 
WbU  species,  among  Mannnalia  and  birds,  have,  or  have  not,  a  gall-blad- 
^?  will,  nt  this  late  period  of  the  month,  only  admit  of,  and  must  be 
Biy  excuse  for,  a  short  and  iiastily  written  reply.     Among  Mammalia,  the 
Quadrumuno,  Carnivora,  and  Marsupialia  have  a  gall-bhidder,  I  believe, 
Universally.     In  the  Rodentia,  there  are  some  exceptions.    (>f  the  genus 
4fiisythc  black  rat,  the  Norway  rat,  the  connnon  mouse,  and  some  others, 
have  no  gali-ldadder ;  but  J/yoxus  and  Arvicola,  have  gallbladders;  the 
|>orcupine  is  said  to  liave  a  gall-bhidder,  but  it  is  very  small;  and  the 
Amcricun  species,  //ystrix  dorsata,  lias  none.     The  sloths  have  no  gall- 
bhulilcr,  but  I  am  not  aware  of  any  other  instances  among  the  EdentiUa. 
In  the  Pachyderniata  there  are  several  exceptions.    The  elej)hant,  peccary, 
rhinoceros,  7/irax  capensis,  tapir,  and  all  the  species  of  the  genus  itTquns, 
vc  without  the  gall-bladder.     Among  the    Uumin6ntia,  the  camel,  the 
rirafTe,  and  the  deer  generally  with  solid  deciduous  horns,  have  no  galU 
uaddcr ;  but  the  hollow-horned  nmiinants,  as  bheep,  goats,  antelopes ;  and 
the  species  of  the  genus  //os,  have  a  gall-bhuldcr.     In  birds,  the  excep- 
tions are  nnich  less  fre(pieut,  considering  the  extent  of  the  class.     Those 
without  the  gall-bladder  are,  as  far  as  1  am  aware,  the  toucans  and  parrots, 
pucons,  cronse,  peafowl,  and  ostrich.     In  the  gall-bladder  the  watery  part 
Of  the  bile  is  aborl>ed,  it  becomes  thicker,  and  its  [K)wers  probably  more 
energetic.  —  rr«i.  r<7rrf//.   iAr.  24.  IKU. 

Am,  however,  the  pigeon,  and  all  the  animals  noticed  above,  as  devoid  of 
*^l-bladder,  have,  as  I  have  understood  from  Mr.  Yarrell,  a  biliary  system, 
'^  one  of  thctn  can  be  said  to  "  lack  gtdl.'*  — ./.  1), 
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speedy  transition   from  the  corruptions  of  life   to  hnppy 
eternity. 

After  his  death,  the  skin  is  made  into  a  coarse  and  raj 
tough  leather,  mostly  used  for  collars  and  harness ;  rdiearsm^ 
as  it  were,  in  the  trammels  of  his  life,  his  future  destinies  afl^ 
death.  The  hair  of  the  mane  makes  wigs,  and  of  the  tail,  die 
stuiRng  of  mattresses,  and  the  bottoms  of  sieves  and  diair% 
clothes,  and  anglers*  lines.* 

THE  ASS. 

This  patient  and  hardy  quadruped  seems  to  have  been  of 
late  importation  into  these  islands,  as  he  was  unknown  in  die 
time  or  Holinshed.  His  original  destination,  in  this  )aag' 
dom,  appears  to  have  been  the  carriage  of  ore  from  the  miiMi^ 
in  mountainous  countries,  as  being  more  firm  and  sun^fbotod 

*  Wiffa  (torn  the  hair  of  the  mane.  Query,  from  that  of  the  tail  ?  HonCB 
Smith,  m  hb  pretty  satire  banning  with 

**  Since  mortals  are  all,  both  great  and  small. 
Created  by  their  dresses)" 

has  those  lines :  — 

**  For  the  judj^'s  nob,  may  its  wisdom  rob 
From  the  tail  of  a  four«lege'd  mother; 
And  the  grandeur's  germ  of  the  human  worm 
May  spring  from  its  silken  brother," 

We  have  been  told  that  the  long  side  curls  of  a  judge's  wig  are  derifel 
from  the  tcniiinal  hairs  of  cows*  tails ;  these  hairs  are  of  some  length* 
We  may  exercise  the  spirit  of  the  poet's  satire  without  arraigniif  thi 
judjes.— J.  D.  • 

[The  following  mentions  by  Shakespeare,  appertaining  to  the  horsey  ut 
taken  from  the  unpublished  part  of  the  communication  by  8.  IL,  Wiuch 
precedes  the  present  one  by  Dr.  Turton, 

**  Then  I  beat  my  tabor. 

At  which,  like  unback'd  calti,  they  prick'd  thdr  ears. 

Advanced  their  eyelids,  lifted  up  their  noses. 

As  they  smelt  music"  Tevtpeit^  act  4.  sc  1* 


'**  Their  poor/miet 


Lob  down  their  heads,  dropping  the  hide  and  hips : 
The  ^um  down  roping  from  their  pale  dead  e^es ; 
And  m  their  pale  dead  mouths,  the  jymold  bitt 
Lies  foul  with  chaw'd  grass,  still  and  motionless." 

Hemy  V^  act  4.  sc.  7. 

"  Hones  hot  at  hand 

Make  eallant  show  and  promise  of  their  mettle : 
"  But  when  they  should  endure  the  bloody  spur. 

They  fall  their  crests,  and,  like  deceitful  jades. 
Sink  in  the  trial."  JuKtu  Oeutr^  act  4. 8C.2. 

Young  colts  disturbed  by  music,  worn-out  hacks,  and  ^  bad4iottoiii€d 
uns,"  as  a  Yorkshireman  would  say,  are  here  admirably  defiicted.—- &  A] 
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thm  the  horse.     He  is  now  much  deteriorated,  for  want  of 
since  the  introduction  of  canals  and  railroads, 
as  this  useful  animal  may  be  held  in  estimation,  by  the 
natiTes  of  the  colder  regions  of  the  north,  where  he  is  pro- 
verbial for  his  stupidity  and  obstinacy;   yet,  in  the  genial 
wirmth  of  his  native  plains,  where  the  horse  is  enfeebled, 
lod  unfit  for  laborious  services,  he  is  of  large  size,  active, 
and  vigorous.      In  Asia   he  is  worshiped  for  his  patience 
ind  humility;  and,  for  these  virtues,  has  a  festival   to  his 
honour.     The  city  of  Jerusalem  (Isaiah,  xxxii.  l^.\  in   its 
dcK)IatJon,  was  compared,  by  the  prophet,  to  a  joy  of  wild 
aaes.     And  in  Job,  xxxix.  5 — 8.,  his  native  and  untame- 
lUe  wildness  is  beautifully  described :  —  "  Who  hath  sent  out 
ike  wild  ass  ftee?  or,  who  hath  loosed  the  bands  of  the  wild 
.  i«?  whose  house  I  have  made  the  wilderness,  and  the  barren 
bud  for  bis  dwelling.     He  scometh  the  multitude  of  the 
CKv,  neither  regardeth  he  the  crying  of  the  driver.     The 
rmge  of  the  mountains  is  his  pasture,  and  he  searcheth  after 
every  irreen  thing.''     The  wild  ass  of  the  mountains,  here  so 
aquisitely  portrayed,  may  be,  in  all  probability,  the  zebra. 

The  ass  is  said  to  be  extremely  curious  in  the  selection  of 
liis  food ;  whenceTan  irresolute  person  is  compared  to  the  ass 
^ho  perished  for  want  between  two  pottles  of  hay,  not  having 
<^Duragc  to  determine  which  to  fasten  upon  first.*  As  a 
tic  quadruped  he  is  of  early  record ;  for  Anak,  the  de- 
t  of  Esau,  is  said  to  have  found  the  mules  in  the  wilder- 
as  he  fed  the  asses  of  2^bim,  his  father.  Horace  has 
that  only  the  hoof  of  the  mule  could  contain  the  waters 
the  Scyx. 

To  this  quadruped  alone,  of  all  those  which  are  under  the 

iniun  of  man,    was  once  bestowed  the  powers  of  the 

Oman  voice  and  reasoning,    for  the  purpose  of  rebuking 

Stliam ;  who,  not  perceiving  the  angel  which  stood  before 

^*>d  interrupted  him  in  his  passage,  smote  the  ass  in  anger. 

"^  animal,  who  had  seen  the  angel  stand  before  him  in  a 

.P^rrow  pass,  and  had  attempted  to  escape,  appealed  to  the 

-^^tice  and  feelings  of  his  master  as  an  excuse  for  his  conduct : — 

^\llat  have  I  done  unto  thee,  that  thou  hast  smitten  me 

T*^^^^i  three  times  ?     Am  not  I  thine  ass,  upon  which  thou 

l^^^x  ridden,  ever  since  I  was  thine,  unto  this  day  ?  and  was 

'  ^ver  wont  to  do  so  unto  thee?"  (Numbers,  xxii.  SO.) 

The  ass  was   honoured   by  bearing  upon   his   back   the 

*  "  ^'(*iiM  the  fuuntxiin  of  your  mind  were  clear  again,  that  I  might  water 
**  ««  11  it."     (  TrtjilHM  and  Crrtsida,  act  3.  sc.  5.) 

Tike  nicety  of  this  animal,  with  regard  to  the  water  it  drinks,  is  well 
It  will  reftisc  to  touch  what  a  horac  would  drink  greedily. — S.  H, 
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especially  of  the  blood  royal,  to  crouch  at  her  feet,  and  defend 
bar  from  the  assaults  of  ravishers  and  giants.  Formerly,  he 
was  supposed  to  be  cowed  by  the  crowing  of  a  cock  only ;  and 
Pliny  says,  that  whosoever  is  anointed  with  cock-broth,  espe- 
cially if  garlick  be  boiled  with  it,  no  lion  nor  panther  will 
tonch  him. 

In  the  carcass  of  the  young  lion  which  Samson  slew  in 
his  journey  to  Timnath,  he  found  upon  his  return  a  swarm 
of  bees  and  their  honey;  and  upon  this  circumstance  founded 
the  riddle  with  which  he  challenged  the  Egyptians :  —  **  Out  of 
the  eater  came  forth  meat,  and  out  of  the  strong  came  forth 
sweetness  !"  (Judges,  xiv.  14.) 

The  lion  was  a  peculiar  object  of  veneration  and  regard 
mong  the  Egyptians :  for,  when  the  sun  enters  the  astrono- 
nical  sign  of  Leo,  the  river  Nile  begins  to  flow,  and  promises 
it>  fertilising  waters  to  the  dry  and  parched  plains  of  the 
Delta:  hence  we  see  in  ancient  structures  imitative  of  the 
tfcfaitecture  of  the  East,  as  in  many  of  the  public  buildings 
it  Oxford,  the  water-spouts  are  ornamented  with  the  heads 
oflions,  dogs,  and  other  figurative  and  fantastic  semblances. 

This  noble  animal  has  hitherto  been  considered  as  of  the 
Qtt  genus,  JF^lis  Z^eo,  but  is  certainly  worthy  of  generic  dis- 
tinction ;  not  merely  as  containing  several  species  of  its  own 
Amily,  but  as  possessing  characters  peculiar  to  itself.  It  has 
Ao  collar  bones,  and  therefore  cannot,  like  the  cat  and  the 
t|ger,  climb  nor  strike  its  prey  with  a  sidelong  blow,  but 
bnngs  it  down  by  a  straight-forward  pawing.  From  the  dog 
it  diners  in  having  a  nictitant  membrane ;  and  in  its  inward 
par  of  pleasure  and  confidence.* 

DOG. 

It  is  remarkable  that  from  this  faithful  animal,  the  com- 
panion of  man,  and  the  guardian  of  his  person  and  property, 
should  originate  all  the  terms  of  vile  reproach  and  low  com- 
parison; as,  you  dog,  you  cur,  you  hound,  you  whelp,  you 
puppy :  so,  dog's  trick,  dog  chea)),  dog  trot,  dog  sick,  dog 
ireary,  doggrel  rhymes,  to  lead  the  life  of  a  dog,  or  to  use 
like  a  dog;   and  Homer  represents  Jupiter,   in   his  anger, 

[•  "  A  Honvxs 

Lay  crouching,  hend  on  ground,  with  catlike  watch, 
When  that  the  bleeping  niun  slionUl  stir ;  for  *tis 
The  royal  diiiposition  of  that  beast. 
To  prey  on  nothing  that  duth  sccni  as  dead." 

A*  i/oH  like  it,  act  4.  sc.  3, 

The  correctness  of  the  attitude  of  the  feline  tribe  needs  no  comment. 
*hit  Utter  obser\'ation,  I  believe,  uUo  correct,  tliougli,  I  fear,  not  to  be 
'^■HBrred  to  any  «  royo/  disposition  '*  in  tiiat  tribe." — S.  JI,     See  p.  5. 139.] 
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calling  his  wife  a  brazen-faced  b ,  kuon  adees. 

have  originated  in  the  East,  where  the  dog  is  held  in  abl 
as  the  common  scavenger  of  the  streets.  *'  Him  iha 
the  city,  the  dogs  shall  eat;  and  him  that  dieth  in  t 
shall  the  fowls  of  the  air  eat;"  was  said  of  Jerob 
his  family  (1  Kings,  xiv.  1].),  of  Baasha,  (1  Kings i 
people  about  to  be  punished  for  their  offences  by  & 
pestilence.  A  ravenous  desire  for  food  is  called 
appetite :  and  of  a  foul  and  gluttonous  feeder  it  is  i 
hungry  dogs  will  eat  dirty  pudding.  By  the  Israelis 
accounted  so  abominable,  that,  in  the  Levitical  law, 
of  a  dog  was  forbidden  to  be  offered  in  sacrifice, 
also  been  ever  the  miserable  victim  of  most  cruel  exp 
by  the  anatomist  and  the  philosopher :  and  when  x 
laid  on  his  head,  a  general  massacre  of  the  species  to 
By  the  Egyptians  he  was  an  object  of  adoration,  as  tl 
sentative  of  one  of  the  celestial  signs ;  and  by  the  Ii 
one  of  the  sacred  forms  of  their  deities. 


« 


The  E^*ptians  worshipp'd  dogs,  and  for 
Their  raith  made  internecine  War." 


The  canicular  or  dog  days  are  30. called,  not  becf 
are  at  that  season    apt  to  run  mad,  but  from  the 
rising  of  Sirius,  or  the  dogstar,  as  typical  of  the 
greatest  heat,  or  wane  of  the  summer. 

In  moonlight  nights  dogs,  as  the  emblems  of  vigil 
said  to  be  more  than  usually  watchful,  and  to  ^'  bay  tb( 
and  are  supposed  to  have  a  sense  of  the  odour  of  m< 
solution,  and  to  howl  before  the  death  of  one  of  tk 
They  perspire  by  the  tongue ;  and  in  hot  countries,  as  i 
die  if  they  be  suddenly  plunged  into  cold  water.  Th 
or  whelps,  of  the  dog,  as  is  the  case  with  all  quadrupe 
bring  forth  litters,  and  have  the  feet  divided  into  n 
ments  or  toes,  are  born  blind,  and  so  continue  fc 
twelve  days ;  and  at  this  time  are  probably  deaf,  as  t 
of  the  ears  are  closed  till  the  eyes  are  opened. 

Among  other  useful  purposes,  he  is  harnessed,  ai 
a  peculiar  kind  of  carriage,  called  a  sledge,  over  the 
the  colder  regions  of  the  north.  In  Holland  he  is 
in  pairs  to  a  small  waggon  [in  Canada  to  carts,  see  ^ 
and  draws  vegetables  and  other  light  substances  to  th< 
In  Amsterdam  there  are  regular  dog  ordinaries,  v 
soon  as  he  is  unharnessed  after  his  journey,  he  n 
small  coin  from  his  master,  which  he  takes  in  his  m< 
well  known  establishment  of  this  kind,  and  in  exch 
his  money  is  provided  with  a  certain  portion  of  mei 
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in  many  country  places  he  is  tnuglit  to  turn  the  spit  and  roast 
the  meati  by  continued  exercise  in  a  kind  of  tread  wheel. 

**  But  as  a  dog  that  turns  the  spit 
Bestirs  himseify  and  plies  his  feet 
To  climb  the  wheel ;  but  all  in  vain, 
His  own  weight  brings  him  back  again, 
And  still  he  *s  in  the  self-same  place 
Where,  at  his  setting  out,  he  was.*'  Hudihrat, 

According  to  Horace,  the  sight  of  a  bitch  with  young  was 
ooDsidered  as  an  unlucky  omen;  aiid  of  a  sullen  discontented 
penon  we  say,  that  the  black  dog  has  walked  over  him.  A 
certain  German  empiric,  when  his  patient  was  surfeited  by 
Citbg  too  much  hare,  directed  him,  upon  the  principles  of 
indpathy  and  contrast,  to  take  greyhound  broth.  And  at 
the  time  when  the  place  of  resort  for  recreation  to  the  citizens 
of  London  was  at  the  sign  of  the  Dog  and  Duck,  a  learned 
triTeller,  in  portraying  the  manners  of  the  British  capital, 
idates  that  the  inhabitants  flocked  to  a  certain  place  of  en- 
tertainment to  feed  on  dog  and  duck. 

Although  in  China  and  Turtary  his  flesh  is  used  for  food, 
ud  a  livmg  dog  is  said  to  be  better  than  a  dead  lion,  in 
Earope,  his  carcass  is  considered  so  utterly  worthless,  that 
cvoi  his  skin  is  now  of  little  value.  The  skins,  however,  of 
yoQiig  puppies  were  formerly  tanned,  and  formed  a  soft  kind 
of  leather  which  was  manufactured  into  gloves.  The  hair  of 
•  dog,  when  burnt,  was  formerly  prescribed  as  an  antidote 
igunst  the  effects  of  intoxication :  hence  a  man  too  much 
^ted  by  drink  at  night,  is  recommended  to  take  a  hair  of 
Aesame  dog  the  next  morning,  as  a  means  of  gradually  coun- 
IcnKling  his  state  of  debility. 

Tlie  greyhound  is  so  called,  not  from  any  allusion  to  colour, 
1*1  because  he  came  originally  from  Greece,  Canis  GraiuSi 
ttd  therefore  should  be  written  graihound. 

[For  anecdotes  on  the  sagacity  of  dogs,  see  the  second 
*riesi  of  Jesse's  Gleanings  in  Natural  flisiorj/ ;  and  in  the 
fitid  Naiuralisfs  Magazine^  I.  485.,  there  is  an  interesting 
^munication  "  on  the  Fidelity  and  Attachment  of  Dogs  to 
*«r  Masters,"  by  Miss  Hunter.*] 

•  [**  My  hounds  are  bred  out  of  the  Spartan  kind, 
8o  flew*d,  BO  sanded ;  and  their  heads  are  hmij; 
With  cars  that  sweep  away  the  morning  dew ; 
Crook-knce*d  and  dew-lai)*d  like  ThcHsalian  bulls ; 
Slow  in  pursuit,  but  matcnM  in  mouth  like  bells, 
Each  under  each.**       AUdtttrnmcr  Xight''s  Dreamy  act  4.  sc.  1. 

^  &MiiifrMikc,  the  more  she  spurns  my  love. 
The  more  it  grows  and  fawneth  on  her  ^till.** 

Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona^  act  4.  sc.  2. 
V  2  "  That 
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Ravenous,  and  of  insatiable  voracity;  the  nost  abject 
poverty  is  represented  by  him  who  has  aocfaing  to  keep  the 
wolf  from  the  door.  So  inauspicious  was  his  appcanoce 
considered,  that  he,  upon  whom  a  wolf  first  fixed  hL»  eyes,  wts 
said  to  lose  his  voice  suddenly :  and,  apoa  any  abmpc  pause 
in  a  discourse,  it  was  said  there  was  a  wolf  in  the  story,  bipm 
est  in/afnda.  This  originated  from  one  Lycns^  which  in  the 
Greek  language  means  a  wolf ;  of  whom,  during  his  absence^ 
many  extravagant  tales  were  related*  which,  by  his  sodden 
appearance,  were  immediately  refuted  and  put  to  siknce. 

So  utterly  worthless  was  this  animal  coasBdered,  that  a 
price  was  always  set  upon  his  head  :  and,  m  the  ancient  bv, 
an  excommunicated  person  was  said  caput  gerere  luphmm; 
and  it  was  thought  meritorious  to  destroy  hint,  as  a  wretch 
thrust  from  the  most  common  offices  of  social  bcnevoleiice 
and  humanity. 

One  who  has  a  ravenous  or  canine  appetite  is  said  to  hire 
a  wolf  in  his  beilv.  And  a  furious  kind  of  insanity,  in  which 
the  unhappy  object  went  howling  about,  and  believed  him- 
self, and  was  believed  by  others,  to  be  turned  into  a  wol(  or 
some  other  beast,  was  called  lycanthropy.  This  might  give 
occasion  to  that  bold  assertion  of  Plinv,  ^  That  some  dmd 

**  That  uiand  of  England  breeds  very  Taliant  creatores,  their  ■■jfj/i  are 
of  unmatchabie  courage."     (Henry  F^  act  ;2.  sc.  9.) 

**  A  dog,  and  bay  the  moon."  Ja&u  C^war^  act  4.  sc.  3. 

"  Oft  hare  I  teen  a  hot  o*erweemg  cwr 

Ran  hark  and  bite,  bccatuc  he  was  withkeid; 
Who  being  suiierM  with  the  bear's  fell  paw. 
Hath  clapp'd  his  tail  between  his  legs,  and  cried.** 

Henry  fl^  Put  ii.,  act  5w  K.  1. 

The  above  deicription  of  the  hoond  is  highly  pictnresque.     The  ob8^ 
quioiisnefis  of  the  spaniel  is  proverfoiai.     For  the  foUowii^  obsemtiaii 
upon  the  British  maadiTs  celebrity,  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Fleming,  M» 
An^  p.  II.    **  The  Roman  emperors  held  the  British  dogs  of  thiskind  in 
high  estimation  for  combats  in  the  amphitheatre,  and,  according  to  Stnbo, 
they  were  trained  by  the  Gauls  for  battle/'     Erery  one  who  erer  possetMd 
a  dotz,  knows  that  they  **  bay  the  moon,**  and  that  most  piteouslj,  sitting 
upon  their  haunches  when  the  moon  shines  clear  and  frosty.     To  the 
former  part  of  the  last  quotation,  Ben  Jonson  has  some  lines  of  simOar 
purport,  which  may  confirm  the  truth  of  the  remark :  — 

**  The  eager,  but  the  generous  greyhound. 
Who  ne*er  so  little  from  his  game  withheld. 
Turns  head,  and  leaps  up  at  his  holder's  throat." 

Every  JIan  m  kii  Hwmowr. 
The  conflict  of  dogs  with  bears,  Shakespeare  may  have  seen  at  the  Paris 
Garden,  aud  frequently,  I  dare  say,  the  very  occurrence  he  here  so  graphi- 
cally notices.  —  5.  H.]  J  have  known  a  dog,  and  not  a  Toung  one,  that 
standing,  in  moonlight  nights,  on  the  shadow  side  of  trees  in  an  orchard 
would  bark  at  their  stems  for  a  long  time  together. J,  1>.]  * 
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▼ere  turned  into  wolves  in  his  time,  and  from  wolves  to  men 
^in ;"  and  to  that  fable  of  Pausanias,  of  a  man  that  was  ten 
yeirs  a  wolf,  and  afterwards  turned  to  his  former  shape;  or 
to  the  tale  of  Ovid,  who  describes  Lycaon  as  taking  the  shape 
of  a  wolf.  And  some  commentators  on  the  Bible  have  con- 
sidered Nebuchadnezzar's  punishment  as  this  kind  of  madness. 
(Danieli  iv.  SS.)  Hippocrates,  in  his  treatise  on  insanity, 
npposes  that  the  daughters  of  king  Prisetus,  who  thought 
tbenuelves  heifers,  were  afflicted  with  this  malady. 

That  Romulus  and  Remus  were  suckled  by  a  wolf,  was  a 
figurative  fiction,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  name  of  their 
flurse,  who  was  called  Lupa.  We  learn  also  from  Horace, 
tbat  a  part  of  the  incantations  of  disappointed  women  con- 
silted  in  secretly  burying  at  night  the  beard,  or  probably 
tbe  mane,  of  a  wolf,  and  the  teeth  of  a  serpent. 

**  Lupi  barbam,  varise  cum  dentc  colubrse 
Abdiderint  furtim  terris/* 

Id  Puck's  delightful  imagery  of  midnight,  at  the  end  of 
Midsummer  Nighfs  Dreamy  all  the  printed  editions  represent 
tbe  wolf  as  looking  on  the  moon  :  — 

"  Now  the  hungry  lion  roars. 
And  the  woli  beholds  the  moon.*' 

This  is  probably  an  error,  and  might  be  easily  corrected  — 

"  And  the  wolf  bchoivU  the  moon," 

as  Shakespeare  in  another  place  expresses  the  same  idea. 

CAT. 

Originally  came  from  Persia,  and  was  unknown  to  Pliny 
and  the  Roman  writers ;  whence  the  term  puss,  probably  a 
corruption  of  Pers.  Soon  after  her  introduction  into  these 
islands,  she  was  considered  of  such  value,  that  by  the  laws 
of  Howel  Dha,  whosoever  killed  the  king's  cat,  for  his  fine 
and  atonement  was  to  hold  her  up  by  the  tip  of  the  tail,  so 
that  her  nose  touched  the  ground,  and  heap  up  wheat  till  the 
body,  to  the  tail's  tip,  was  covered. 

The  cat  is  a  fixed  and  settled  domestic  animal,  attached 
to  the  premises,  and  unwilling  to  remove;  while  the  dog 
follows  the  master :  and  such  is  the  natural  antipathy  and 
discordance  between  these  two  animals,  that,  of  persons  living 
in  no  very  social  harmony,  it  is  said,  they  lead  the  life  of  cat 
and  dog.  She  has  a  more  voluminous  and  expressive  vocabu- 
lary than  any  other  known  brute :  the  short  twitter  of  com- 
placency and  affection  to  her  kittens;  the  pur  of  tranquillity 
and  pleasure,  when  seated  on  the  knee  of  her  master;  the 
apit  of  defiance ;  the  mew  of  distress ;  the  growl  of  anger : 

Y  3 
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and  the  horrible  wailings  of  pain  or  fighting,  which  give  naiM 
to  the  noisy  and  discordant  instrument  of  disapprobation!  the 
catcall. 

She  is  the  emblem  of  the  moon,  from  the  great  change- 
ableness  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  which  in  the  daytime  is  a 
mere  narrow  line,  dilatable  in  the  dark  to  a  luminous  globe; 
and  she  can,  for  this  reason,  like  most  animals  of  prey,  tee 
best  by  night. 

It  was  formerly  the  trick  of  the  countrymen  to  substitute  a 
cat  for  a  sucking  pig,  and  bring  it  to  market  in  a  bag :  so 
that  he  who,  without  careful  examination,  made  a  hasty  tMr- 
gain,  was  said  to  buy  a  pig  in  a  poke,  and  might  get  a  cat 
in  a  bag;  and  a  discovery  of  this  cheat  gave  origin  to  tbe 
expression  of  letting  the  cat  out  of  the  bag,  as  a  premature 
and  unlucky  disclosure. 

The  fur  of  the  cat  was  formerly  used  in  the  omamental 
trimming  of  coats  and  cloaks :  and  in  allusion  to  the  unfitness 
of  her  flesh  for  food,  it  is  said  of  any  thing  confined  to  one 
purpose  only,  What  can  you  have  of  a  cat  but  her  skin  ?  Tbe 
catgut  used  by  ladies,  and  for  rackets,   and  also  the  finer 
strings  for  violins,  are  made  from  the  dried  intestines  of  the 
cat ;  and  a  smaller  kind  of  fiddle  is  called  a  kit :  the  laraer 
strings  are  from  the  intestines  of  sheep  and  lambs.     Her 
claws  are  retractile,  and  can  be  protruded  with  great  Tiolenoe 
in  anger.     Her  scratch  is  supposed  to  be  venomous,  because 
a  lacerated  wound  is  more  apt  to  tester  than  a  definite  cut 
with  a  sharp  instrument.     The  tenacity  of  her  hold  gave 
origin  to  many  metaphorical  expressions  and  appellations; 
as  the  cat,  or  tackle,  for  drawing  up  the  anchor  of  a  ship;  and 
a  cat-o'-nine  tails,  or  scourge,  so  called  from  the  scratches  it 
leaves  on  the  skin  like  the  clawings  of  a  cat.     A  domestic 
implement  for  holding  a  plate  before  the  fiie,  with  six  spokes 
or   radii,   three  of  which  rest  on  the  ground   in   wbatevef 
position  it  is  placed,  is  called  a  cat,  from  the  belief  that,  how- 
ever a  cat  may  be  thrown,  she  always  falls  on  her  legs.    From 
her  great  powers  of  resistance,  she  is  said  to  have  nine  lives* 
"  'Tis  a  pity  you  had  not  ten  lives,  a  cat's  and  your  own,** 
says  Ben  Jonson,  in  Every  Man  in  his  Humour.     Tbe  well- 
known  tale  of  the  monkey  seizing  hold  of  the  paw  of  tbe  cat, 
to  get  the  roasted  chestnuts  from  the  hot  embers,  gave  orimi 
to  the  proverb,  '^  to  make  a  cat's  paw  of  one,"  or  to  make 
another  subservient  to  one's  own  purposes.* 

*  This  expression  is  of  greater  antiquity  than  many  suppose;  for  we  find 
the  story  of  the  cat  and  the  monkey  thus  related,  as  an  original  anecdote^ 
in  the  Voyage  round  the  Worlds  by  Dr.  John  Francis  Gerailli  Careri,  in  1605. 
The  Doctor,  treating  of  the  kingdom  of  Canara,  in  Hindostan,  after  redtiiig 
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The  cat  is  very  subject  to  vomitings :  and  every  one  too 
much  addicted  to  excess  of  wine  knows  what  is  meant  by 
shooting  a  cat.  She  has  been  supposed  to  be  particularly 
fond  of  fishi  giving  rise  to  the  poetical  simile, — 

**  What  female  heart  can  ^Id  despise  ? 
What  cat's  averse  to  fish  ?" 

Gray,  Ode  on  the  Death  of  a  favourite  Cat, 

But  this  is  not  a  probable  fact :  for  if  a  plate  of  fish,  and  a 
plate  of  meat,  either  raw  or  dressed,  be  placed  before  her, 
she  will  generally  prefer  the  meat.  And  it  would  be  a  pro- 
pensity not  very  natural,  as  she  abhors  water,  and  can  in  a 
great  measure  live  without  it;  and  is  extremely  cautious  of 
wetting  her  feet  [For  well-authenticated  instances  of  cats 
voluntarily  entering  water  to  catch  fish,  see  IV.  430. ;  V.  ^Tl. 
716.,  and  the  Field  Natiiralisfs  Magazine^  I.  511.]  It  is 
eaually  erroneous  that  she  is  subject  to  fleas :  the  small  insect 
which  infests  the  half-grown  kitten  being  a  totally  different 
animal,  exceedingly  swift  in  running,  but  not  salient,  or  leaping, 
like  the  flea.  She  is,  however,  especially  the  black  kind, 
highly  charged  with  electricity,  visible  in  the  dark,  when 
irritated. 

Her  attitudes  and  motions  are  all  of  great  elegance,  in 
consequence  of  her  being  furnished  with  collar  bones;  she 
can*  therefore,  convey  food  to  her  mouth  by  the  paw*,  like 
the  monkey,  can  climb  and  clasp,  strike  sidewise,  toss  her 
prey  upwards,  and  seat  herself  on  an  eminence  of  very  con- 
fineid  and  narrow  surface,  as  the  arm  of  an  elbow  chair,  or 
her   favourite   position,   the   knee   of  her   master.      She   is 

three  anecdotes  of  monkeys,  not  distinguished  for  their  delicacy,  proceeds 
as  follows:  —  '^  D.  Antonv  Mnchado  de  Brito,  admiral  of  the  Portuguese 
fleet  in  India,  told  me,  that  one  of  these  creatures  continually  troubling 
fain,  and  breaking  all  it  found  in  the  kitchen,  he  once,  to  be  even  with  it, 
ordered  a  cocoa  nut  to  be  put  upon  the  fire,  which  sort  of  fruit  the  mon- 
keys arc  most  greedy  of,  and  hid  himself  to  see  how  that  beast  would 
tuc  it  without  burning  his  paws.  The  cunning  creature,  coming  at  the 
usual  hour,  and  finding  its  beloved  food  on  the  fire,  looked  about,  and 
teeing  a  cat  by  the  chimney,  held  her  head  in  his  mouth,  and  made  use  of 
iMr  pawa  to  take  off  the  cocoa-nut,  and,  then  cooling  it  in  water,  eat  it ;  the 
Portuguese  laughing  to  see  the  cut  mewing  about  all  day  with  the  pain  it 
lad  been)  put  to."  {Gem,  Uindoxtau,  b.  li.  chap.  1.)  An  ancient  Latin 
ntbor,  in  allusion  to  this,  says :  — '*  Simia  qiiam  similis  turpissima  bestia 
nobis.**—  W.  T. 
*  A  cat  once  kepbby  my  father  would  jump  upon  one  of  his  shoulders, 

r  behind  his  head,  and  along  the  arm  on  the  other  side,  extended,  with 
milk  jug  dangling  between  the  finger  and  thumb,  into  which  puss, 
Mnding  upon  the  hand,  would  dip  his  paw,  get  it  sufliised  with  milk,  and 
then  licK  it  for  his  imins.— J.  />. 

V  4 
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fond  of  looking  out  of  a  window,  and  gazing  with  oom- 
placency  on  the  passers  by;  whence  the  child's  pnzde  o( 
what  is  most  like  a  cat  looking  out  of  a  window  ?  but  a  cat 
looking  in. 

The  favourite  and  most  usual  transformation  of  witches 
was  into  a  cat :  and  as  all  old  or  deformed  women,  partictt- 
larly  single  or  solitary  ones,  were  suspected  for  witches,  oU 
maids  are  still  called  cats  or  tabbies. 

(^To  be  continued,) 


Art.  IV.     A  Description  of  the  Habits^  the  Ringdove. 
By  Charles  Waterton,  Esq. 

The  supposed  purity  of  the  dove  is  a  common  topic  with 
many  writers ;  and  their  readers  are  apt  to  imagine  that  thb 
bird  has  been  more  favoured  by  nature  than  the  rest  of  the 
feathered  tribe.  What  may  be  allowed  to  romantic  and  sen* 
timental  composers  cannot  by  any  means  be  conceded  to 
writers  on  natural  history.  Genuine  ornithology  would  be 
offended  at  the  attempt  to  introduce  unwarrantable  matter 
into  her  pages ;  while  her  true  votaries  would  always  grieve 
on  seeing  it  admitted  into  them. 

All  wild  birds  which  go  in  pairs  are  invariably  attached  to 
each  other  by  Nature's  strongest  ties ;  and  they  can  expe* 
rience  no  feelings  of  what  may  be  called  mistrust  or  suspiciom 
of  unfaithfulness :    otherwise   we   should  witness   scenes  of 
ornithological  assault  and  battery  in  every  hedge  and  wood, 
during  the  entire  process  of  their  incubation.     The  soot- 
black  crow  is  just  as  chaste,  affectionate,  and  constant  as  the 
snow-white  dove  itself.     The  movements  of  both  these  birds, 
at  a  certain  time  of  the  year,  tend  exactly  to  the  same  marL 
They  are  inherent  and  unalterable  in  them,  and,  of  course^ 
are  not  to  be  repressed  or  changed.     At  the  interesting  period 
of  incubation,  Nature  knows  no  distinction  betwixt  the  cooiog 
of  the  dove  and  the  cackling  of  the  goose.     Both  sounds  ex- 
press the  same  emotions,  and  are  perfectly  understood  by  the 
parties.     They  have  only  one  plain  and  obvious  meaning. 
Audubon's   description    of   his   lovesick    turtle-dove,  whidi 
listened  with  delight  to  her  maters  '^  assurances  of  devoted 
affection,"  and  was  '^  still  coy  and  undetermined,  and  seemed 
fearful  of  the  truth  of  her  lover,"  and,  "  virgin-like,  resolved 
to  put  his  sincerity  to  the  test,"  is  lovesome  nonsense,  as  fiur 
as  regards  the  feathered  tribe ;  and  is  a  burlesque  upon  the 
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dodeviating  tenor  of  Nature's  course.  Those  who  approve  of 
nch  absurd  aberrations  from  the  line  of  instinct  allotted  to 
birds,  would  do  well  to  confine  their  studies  to  the  romances 
OQ  their  drawing-room  tables.  Let  us  hope  that  better  days 
are  in  store  for  ornithology ;  and  that  when  the  ardent  novice 
shall  turn  over  the  pages  which  may  be  really  intended  for 
his  improvement  in  this  fascinating  study,  he  will  find  their 
contents  in  unison  with  what  he  will  observe  afterwards  in 
Nature's  boundless  range. 

If  size  and  beauty  give  a  claim  to  priority,  the  ringdove 

will  hold  the  first  place  in  the  scanty  catalogue  of  the  wild 

I^eons  of  Europe.     It  stays  with  us  in  Yorkshire  the  whole 

«  the  year ;  and,  in  the  winter  months,  it  resorts  chiefly  to 

the  turnip  fields  for  sustenance,  where  it  feeds  voraciously  on 

the  leaveSf  and  not  on  the  body,  of  the  turnip.     The  leaves 

•It  laid  to  impart  a  rank  and  disagreeable  taste  to  the  flesh 

of  the  bird ;  but  this  is  easily  prevented  by  cutting  open  the 

crop,  as  soon  as  the  pigeon  is  killed,  and  discharging  the 

contents.      White   of  Selborne   recommends   this    process. 

Towards  evening  the  form  of  the  ringdove  becomes  consider- 

tUy  chanced.     Having  fed  on  the  turnip  tops  during  the 

coarse  of  the  day,  its  crop  gets  so  distended  with  food,  that  it 

gifes  to  the  fore  part  of  the  pigeon's  body  a  very  full  appear- 

iiice;  and  this  is  easily  discerned  as  the  bird  passes  over  your 

head  to  its  evening  retreat.     The  contents  of  the  stomach 

having  been  digested  during  the  night,  we  observe  that  the 

body  has  regained  its  ordinary  proportions  at  the  break  of  day. 

There  has  been  a  great  increase  of  ringdoves  during  the 

winter  season,  in  this  part  of  the  country,  since  the  farmers 

have  paid  so  much  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  turnips.    On 

seeing  the  congregated  numbers  of  these  birds,  one  is  led  to 

imagine  that  there  must  be  an  annual  influx  of  them,  at  the 

dose  of  autumn,  from  some  far  distant  part.    As  the  ringdove 

is  an  unprotected  bird,  and  much  sought  afler  on  account  of 

the  delicacy  of  its  flesh,  I  have  strong  doubts  whether  our 

breeding  season  can  produce  a  suflicient  supply  to  make  up 

the  flocks  which  are  seen  here  in  winter.     At  all  events,  in 

this  quarter  of  Yorkshire  very   few   young   ringdoves   are 

allowed  to  escape.     Farmers  and  gamekeepers  arc  ever  on 

the  look-out  to  transfer  them  from  the  nest  to  the  kitchen. 

These  marauders  are  so  perpetually  upon  the  watch  that  it 

has  never  vet  been  my  lot  to  And  a  ringdove's  nest  in  our 

neighbounng  woods    with   full-fledged   young   ones   in   it; 

^though  I  am  continually  in  the  habit  of  straying  into  them, 

and  looking  for  the  nests  with  a  careful  and  unwearied  eye. 
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Wherefore,  I  conclude  that  our  winter  flocks  receive  im- 
gratory  Individuals  from  distant  regions. 

The  ringdove,  by  not  feeding  on  insects,  renders  no  serfioe 
to  man  while  visiting  his  fields.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  knofm 
to  injure  him  considerably  in  his  crop  of  rising  doven  At 
soon  as  this  plant  begins,  under  the  influence  of  the  venal 
sun,  to  expand  its  leaves,  the  ringdove  attacks  the  heart-shoot 
with  fatal  severity ;  and  much  address  is  required  on  the  ptrt 
of  the  farmer  to  scare  the  birds  from  their  favourite  food. 
Leaving,  however,  the  sons  of  Ceres  to  fight  their  own  battles, 
I  will  merely  add,  that  this  handsome  bird  is  protected  here. 
I  love  to  listen  to  its  soothing  murmurs,  and  take  interne 
pleasure  in  observing  its  habits  during  the  breeding  seasooi 
when  it  becomes  fully  as  tame  as  the  domestic  pigeon.  The 
housekeeper  often  hints  to  me  that  a  couple  of  them  wooU 
look  extremely  well  on  the  table ;  and  the  farmer  calls  them 
devouring  vermin.  I  receive  the  opinions  of  these  respectabk 
personages  with  perfect  indifference ;  and  I  sometimes  sootke 
them  by  observing  that  where  the  ringdove  has  one  fi'iend,  it 
has  a  tnousand  enemies,  ready  to  prepare  it  for  the  spit,  or  to 
prevent  for  ever  its  return  to  the  clover  field. 

The  ringdove  lays  two  snow-white  eggs  on  a  nest  whidi 
may  be  termed  a  platform  of  sticks,  so  sparingly  put  together, 
that  the  eggs  are  easily  seen  through  it  by  an  eye  habituated 
to  look  for  them.     On  inspecting  this  apparent  commence- 
ment or  remnant  of  a  nest,  one  is  led  to  surmise,  at  the  fint 
glance,  that  the  young  are  necessarily  exposed  to  many  a 
cold  and  bitter  blast  during  the  spring  of  this  ever-changing 
climate.    '^  But  God  tempers  the  wind,"  said  Maria,  **  to  the 
shorn  Iamb ; "  and,  in  the  case  before  us,  instinct  teaches  the 
parent  bird  to  sit  upon  its  offspring  for  a  longer  period  after 
they  are  hatched  than,  perhaps,  any  other  of  the  feathered 
tribe.     In  the  meantime,  the  droppings  of  the  young,  whidi 
the   old  birds  of  some  species  carefully  convey  away,  are 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  nest  of  the  ringdove.     They  sooii 
form  a  kind  of  plaster  strong  and  scentless.     This  adds  con- 
sistency to  the  nest,  producing,  at  the  same  time,  a  defence 
against  the  cold.    The  ornithologist,  while  going  his  autumnal 
beats,  in  quest  of  knowledge,  on  seeing  this,  will  know  imme- 
diately that  the  nest  has  contained  young:    should  this  be 
wanting,  he  may  conclude  tliat  the  nest  has  been  abandoned 
at  an  early  period.     As  he  will  find  but  very  few  nests  with 
this  species  of  plaster  in  them,  he  may  conclude,  to  a  cer- 
tainty, that  the  ringdove  has  a  host  of  enemies  in  this  country* 
and  that  it  is  seldom  fortunate  enough  to  rear  its  young  to 
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that  state  in  which  the  faculty  of  flying  saves  them  from  de- 
tUroctiiHi. 

No  bird  in  tlie  British  dominions  seems  to  resort  to  so 

many  difierent  trees  and  shrubs  for  the  purpose  of  incubation 

aa  the  ringdove.     Not  a  tree,  from  the  towering  pine  to  the 

lowly  thorn,  ever  comes  amiss  to  it     There  is  something, 

Umh  peculiarly  singular  in  the  locality  of  some  of  the  nests. 

While  one  is  seen  placed  nearly  on  the  topmost  branches  of 

the  lofty  sycamore,  another  may  be  found  within  four  feet  of 

the  ground,  in  the  humble  shelter  of  the  hedge-row  bush. 

Last  year,  I  found  a  ringdove  sitting  on  one  egg,  in  a  magpie's 

nest  of  the  year  gone  by ;  and  I  observed  another  ringdove, 

fearing  two  young  ones,  in  a  spruce  fir  tree,  below  that  of  a 

magpie,  out  of  which  I  had  taken  seven  eggs,  and  substituted 

five  of  a  jackdaw  in  their  place.     It  was  interesting  to  see 

tlieae  two  species  of  birds,  one  so  calm  and  gentle,  the  other 

so  pert  and  roguish,  thus  close  to  each  other,  at  so  critical  a 

janctare.    While  I  was  obser\'ing  tbem,  I  felt  convinced  that 

there  are  certain  times  in  which  birds  are  not  so  bent  on 

plunder  as  we  would  fain  suppose  they  are ;  and,  moreover, 

that  they  can  frequent  each  other's  company  in  perfect  peace 

and  quiet.     In  this  instance  it  appears  that  instinct  showed 

the  ringdove  how  to  preserve  her  eggs  from  being  plundered 

br  her  crafty  neighbour,  who,  according  to  our  own  short- 

Mghted  view  of  ornithological  economy,  would  have  been  apt 

to  make  free  with  them  at  the  earliest  call  of  hunger.     The 

ringdove  had  settled  there  with  her  eyes  open  to  her  sup* 

posed  danger;  for  the  magpie  was  the  first  to  get  possession 

of  the  tree. 

I  had  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  habits  of  the  ringdove  until 
I  had  offered  it  an  undisturbed  asylum  in  this  "  valley  free." 
Its  movements  are  remarkably  periodical.  In  mild  winters, 
or  more  properly  speaking,  in  winters  of  short  continuance, 
k  makes  its  first  ap{)earance  on  the  island  where  my  house 
stands,  early  in  Feoruary.  This  year  it  came,  for  the  first 
tune,  on  the  second  of  the  month,  and  cooed  in  full  note. 
From  this  period,  it  may  be  seen  here,  every  day  till  Oc- 
tober, either  in  the  sycamore  trees,  or  in  the  ivy  on  the  old 
ruined  tower,  or  on  the  lawn,  picking  up  the  tender  sprouts 
of  grass.  Provided  you  approach  with  ^^  cautious  step  and 
slow,"  you  may  get  within  seven  yards  of  difierent  pairs  of 
these  birds ;  and  when  the  window-sash  is  down,  they  will 
oome  within  a  few  paces  of  the  place  where  you  are  standing, 
suid  allow  you  to  gaze  at  them  for  any  length  of  time.  After 
the  first  week  in  October,  they  take  their  final  leave  of  my 
island  for  the  winter ;  and  never,  by  any  chance,  pay  us  even 
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one  single  solitary  visit  till  February  sets  in ;  thougB  they  may 
be  seen  every  day  in  congregated  numbers  in  other  parts  of 
the  park,  where  they  roost  in  the  elm  and  fir  trees.  During  the 
winter  months,  they  are  exceedingly  shy  and  timorous,  seek- 
ing for  safety  in  lofty  flight,  the  moment  they  see  yon  ap- 
proach. They  become  quite  silent  towards  the  last  week  in 
October,  and  their  notes  are  reduced  to  half  their  number 
for  some  days  before  they  cease  to  coo  entirely.  At  tlui 
period  they  discontinue  those  graceful  risings  and  sinkings  in 
the  air,  in  which  they  appear  to  so  much  advantage  during 
the  whole  of  the  breeding  season. 

Thus  we  have  a  bird  which,  during  the  course  of  the  year, 
at  one  time  approaches  the  haunts  of  man  with  wonderfiil 
assurance,  and  at  another  shuns  them  with  a  timidity  eaually 
astonishing.     I  speak  only  of  its  diurnal  movements ;  ior,  at 
the  close  of  day,  both  in  winter  and  in  summer,  when  not 
molested,  this  bird  will  come  near  to  our  out-buildings,  and 
seek  a  roosting-place  in  the  trees   which   surround  them. 
This  peculiarity  of  the  ringdove  in  approaching  so  near  to 
our  mansions  during  the  day  in  tlie  breeding  season,  and  then 
losing  all  confidence  in  us,  as  soon  as  incubation  ceases,  if 
not  a  mere  accidental  trait  of  one  or  two  particular  bird% 
whose  usual  habits  may  liave  been  changed,  either  by  want 
of  food,  or  by  protection  offered ;  but  it  is  inherent  in  the 
whole  species,  when  the  bird  is  allowed  by  man  to  foUoff 
Nature's  unerring  mandates. 

I  know  of  no  British  bird  which  has  the  colour  of  its 
plumage  so  constant  as  is  that  of  the  ringdove.  I  hare 
never  yet  seen  it  vary ;  and  the  white  spot  or  segment  of  t 
circle  on  the  back  of  its  neck,  from  which  it  takes  its  namci 
is  always  of  the  same  size. 

Ringdoves  are  exceedingly  numerous  here  during  summer; 
and  when  winter  sets  in,  many  thousands  come  every  even- 
ing to  take  up  their  quarters  for  the  night.  They  retire 
early  to  roost,  and  never  leave  the  trees  till  all  the  other 
birds  are  on  the  stir. 

As  yet,  all  attempts  to  reclaim  this  pigeon  have  been  of  no 
avail.  I  should  suppose  that  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  man 
to  make  it  breed  within  the  walls  of  a  dovecot  For  my  own 
part,  I  am  not  exactly  aware  that  its  reduction  to  (k)mestic- 
ation  would  be  productive  of  much  advantage  to  us.  Let 
others  offer  it  the  same  protection  it  enjoys  with  me,  and 
there  would  always  be  an  ample  supply  of  ringdoves  to  fill 
their  groves  with  soflest  murmurs,  and  furnish  their  tables 
with  a  delicious  repast.  Connoisseurs  tell  us  that  the  flesh 
of  the  ringdove,  in  winter,  has  the  flavour  of  moor  game :  I 
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biTc  fed  on  pigeons  in  many  countries,  but  cannot  say  that 
I  ever  fonnd  them  vary  in  taste  from  the  pigeon  which  in- 
habits our  common  dovecots.  Much,  perhaps,  depends  upon 
the  cooking.  The  culinary  art,  no  doubt,  with  other  im- 
portant sciences,  has  derived  much  benefit  from  the  march  of 
intellect.  In  London  they  will  serve  you  up  a  ram  cat  for  a 
Martlemas  rabbit;  and  we  are  told  that  in  Paris  a  pair  of  old 
hunting  boots  can  be  stewed  down  into  a  very  excellent  and 
wholesome  soup. 

"  Kfl  equidem  durare  diu  sub  imagine  cadem 
Crediderim." 

These  cooks  will  suffer  nothing  to  remain 
In  pristine  flavour,  or  its  shape  retain. 

Wabon  Hallf  May  21.  1834.  Charles  Waterton. 


Ait.  V.  Skdches  of  the  Natural  History  of  my  Neighbourhood. 
No.  2.,  Fragments  of  Ornithology.  By  C.  Conway,  Esq.,  of 
Pontnewydd  Works,  Monmouthshire. 

What  I  have  to  say  respecting  the  birds  of  my  neighbour- 
hood may  be  very  insignificant,  and  beneath  the  notice  of  the 
ornithologist :  I  am  sorn'  for  it.  I  am  no  ornithologist ;  yet, 
when  I  run  afler  butterflies  [VI.  224*.  54?1.]9  or  ramble  about 
the  country  to  gather  flowers,  I  cannot  shut  my  eyes  when  a 
bird  flits  by  me>  nor  stop  my  ears  when  he  chooses  to  cheer 
me  with  his  song.  Observations  gathered  under  such  cir- 
cumstances are  what  I  have  now  to  offer.  Some  classification, 
however,  appeared  to  be  necessary ;  but,  as  I  do  not  profess 
to  be  a  scientific  ornithologist,  that  which  was  most  accessible 
appeared  to  be  the  best  suited  to  my  puq)ose,  and  I  have 
therefore  made  use  of  that  furnishecl  in  Stark's  Elements  of 
Natural  History:  and  now  for  our  gossip. 

I.  Rapa^ces.  —  i^tf/co  JFj  salon  (Merli?!)^  F,  Tinninculus 
{Kesircl)^  F.  Nmi/5  {Sjuirrowhawk)^  F,  M/Vit/s  {Kite\  F.  Buleo 
{Common  Buzzard) j  F.  Hifns  (Moor  Huzza rd)^  F.  cydncus 
{Henharrier)*  —  I  believe  that  this  list  contains  all  the  falcons 
of  my  neighbourhood ;  and  these  are,  perhaps,  quite  enough 
for  one  small  locality.  The  merlin  is,  probably,  the  scarcest 
of  them. 

1$  it  a  Fact  that  Hawks  have  such  Power  of  Sight  as  is  genC" 
rally  presumed  ?  —  I  recollect  seeing  a  sparrowhawk  once  in 

Eursuit  of  a  redbreast,  and  almost  in  the  act  of  capturing 
im ;  but  the  redbreast  turning  short  round  the  angle  of  a 
building,  the  hawk  flew  directly  against  it,  and  absolutely 
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dashed  out  his  brains  !  I  have  also  known  a  hawk  to  pounoe 
upon  a  bird  hang  up  in  a  cage  by  a  window ;  when  he,  mist- 
ing his  mark,  dashed  in  through  the  glass,  and  was  captored. 
Is  this  owing  to  any  defect  of  sight  ?  or  is  the  attentran  so 
taken  up  with  one  object  that  anomer  is  not  perceived  ? 

The  Tenacity  xxnth  which  the  Falcons  grasp  their  Prtg 
has  frequently  excited  my  admiration ;  tor  I  have  seen  tbem 
disturbed  in  every  possible  way,  and  yet  making  off  with 
the  prize :  nay,  I  have  even  seen  them  killed,  and  yet  retain 
their  prey  in  their  grasp.  As  an  instance,  perhaps  the  ibl- 
lowing  will  be  sufficient:  —  A  neighbour  of  mine,  a  keen 
sportsman,  was  one  day  sitting  by  his  kitchens-fire,  when  he 
heard  a  great  clattering  in  his  poultry-yard.  Well  knowing 
the  meaning  of  such  an  uproar,  he  immediately  started  up, 
and,  seizing  his  gun,  determined  to  be  revenged  upon  toe 
aggressor.  When  he  reached  the  vard,  he  observed  a  moor 
buzzard  just  clearing  the  top  of  one  of  his  barleyricb, 
with  a  chicken  in  its  claws.  The  buzzard  was  immediately 
fired  at  and  struck  severely,  but  escaped  from  sight.  The 
following  day,  its  carcass  was  found  at  some  distance,  and  the 
chicken  running  about  the  same  field  uninjured.  I  have  known 
instances  in  which  the  captive  has  been  totally  unable  to 
release  himself;  and  the  sportsman  has  been  absolutely  obl^^ed 
to  open  the  claws  of  the  dead  bird  in  order  to  set  the  prey  at 
liberty.* 

The  Kestrel  pays  me  a  visit  almost  daily ;  hovering  for  a 
considerable  time  in  the  air,  then  taking  a  rapid  sweep  to 
another  part  of  the  field,  and  there,  again,  hovering  (or 
another  long  space  of  time,  apparently  in  the  utmost  enjoy- 
ment. What  name  can  better  describe  the  habits  of  such  a 
bird  than  the  wind-hover  ? 

That  Jine  Bird  the  Kite^  though,  I  believe,  a  very  local 

*  [Sec  p.  150.  On  the  fact  there  quoted  from  the  Field  Naiurakd^  Mr. 
Bree  has  siiyce  remarked  as  follows :  —  The  combat  between  the  hawk  and 
magpie,  mentioned  in  p.  150.,  reminds  me  of 

A  Method  of  catching  Magpies  [and  other  Species  of  Birds'],  which,  I  hate 
been  told,  has  been  practised  with  success.  A  live  magpie  ia  fkatcned 
down  to  the  ground  on  its  back.  In  this  situation,  the  noise  which  tha 
bird  makes,  together  with  its  exertions  to  release  itself,  attracts  the  atten- 
tion of  other  magpies,  who  come  to  its  assistance.  The  first  unfortunate 
bird  which  ventures  within  reach  is  so  firmly  grasped  in  the  claws  of  the 
captive,  that  it  may  be  taken  up  by  the  hand  and  secured,  in  order  to  be 
tied  down  in  like  manner  to  ensnare  others :  and  thus  the  magpiea  are 
made  to  inveigle  their  own  kind.  This  is  no  new  method  of  entrappioi; 
birds :  if  I  remember  right,  an  exact  representation  of  it  is  given  in  one  m 
the  curious  prints  of  hunting  pieces  by  Anthony  Tempesta,  who  floerished 
between  1555  and  1630.  In  the  same  set  of  prints  are  representatioiit  of 
some  other  very  curious  methods  of  catching  birds  and  other  wild  animals, 
as  well  as  of  the  diversion  of  riding  a  crocodUe.  —  W.  T.  Bree,  AUedeff 
^"'^tory,  April  16.  1834.] 
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bird,  is  plentiful  in  this  neighbourhood,  our  extensive  woods 

braishing  htm  with  a  secure  retreat.     The  great  size  and 

brilliant  markings  of  this  bird  render  it  an  object  of  no 

inconsiderable  beauty  when  dead ;  but  its  calm  and  easy  and 

circuitous  flight,  as  it  wheels  aloft  in  endless  mazes  until  it 

vanishes  from  sight,  and  making  the  air  resound  with  its 

cettdess  mewings,  on  a  bright  summer's  day,  renders  it  a 

Hire  source  of  interest  when  alive.     The  power  of  flight  in 

tbisbird  is  amazing:  I  frequently  watch  him  wheeling  round 

tnd  round  and  round,  until  my  eye  is  completely  fatigued, 

and  yet  not  a  feather  appears  to  be  in  motion  except  the 

Med  tail.     How  does  he  propel  himself  forward  in  such 

insbmces? 

The  Dispute  respecting  the  Identity  of  the  Henharrier  and 

\     Ha  Ringtail  is,  I  presume,  sufficiently  settled ;  and  I  need  not, 

\      dierefore,  make  any  further  allusion  to  it.    I  have  now  before 

f '    me  i  fine  specimen  of  this  bird,  shot  close  by,  in  which  the 

f      plumage  of  the  ringtail  is  still  visible  on  the  breast  and  the 

1'     crown  of  the  head,  while  all  the  other  parts  of  the  body  are 

r      covered  with  the  plumage  of  the  henharrier. 

i        StrixOTtus  {Eared  Oivl),  S.  stridtda  {Brawn  Owl\  S.^dm- 

]     •«  (Ba^-n  Owl),  — The  brown  owl  and  barn  owl  are  common 

here,  though  the  object  of  the  inveterate  persecution  of  the 

pmekeepers;  whether  for  any  just  reason  or  not,  I  cannot 

^:  bu^  just  or  unjust,  I  certainly  must  say  that  I  regret  it; 

^  the  brown  owl's  note  (m  hether  uttered  in  b  flat,  as  stated 

|7  White,  or  not,  I  am  not  musician  enough  to  distinguish) 

1  a  ^  rural  sound "  which    I    always   hear  with  pleasure, 

Wcver  uncouth  it  may  sound  in  "  ears  polite."     Of  the 

cared  owl  I  had  never  a  specimen  until  February  last ;  when 

I  had  a  fine  pair  sent  me,  which  were  killed,  in  a  flr  plant- 

ilion  on  the  side  of  one  of  our  mountains,  by  the  gamekeeper 

of  B.  Hall,  Esq.  M.P.  They  are  the  only  pair,  I  believe,  that 

have  ever  been  seen  in  this  neighbourhood.   Perhaps  I  may  as 

well  make  a  few  remarks  in  this  place  respecting 

Eggs  of  Anomalons  Structure,  —  "  Wc  shall  here  instance 
imperfect  eggs  sometimes  produced,  such  as  want  the  vitellus, 
and  others  containing  two  yolks."  (Montagu,  on  '^  Eggs  of 
Birds,*'  in  Ilennie's  edition  oF  the  /)/«:/.,  p.  1 6Q.)  "  When,  from 
the  same  cause,  the  growth  of  the  vitellus  in  the  ovarium  is  too 
luxuriant,  two  yolks  pass  the  oviduct  together;  which,  being 
•urrounded  with  the  usual  quantity  of  albumen,  are  brought 
forth  in  the  form  of  a  single  egg  of  extraordinary  magnitude." 
{Ibid^f  p.  167.)  This  irregularity  in  the  state  of  the  egg  is  not 
of  common  occurrence  amongst  birds  in  their  native  state, 
but  is  much  more  frequent  amongst  domestic  poultry;   I 


mil  iiicoiich  ::iiane :    jiir  .c  iiaii  iieen  keac  so  Lcmi;  bdbre  I 
\nfiv  It  .ts    '^iitcaca,  :ti:ic  :C5  ointmts  -yere  viriol  op.  and, 
rnnsenuentlr.  I  rannor  ^oeaK  si  ts  intemaL  rbniiiicuja.  I  have 
ilsn   '.hr    ^tsss    )t  -tie    lueesc  ^^ogaove  'sr  wood  piiieoQ^  of 
vtf>rr  -iinail  ^ize.      Tiie  leac  vas  inicen  on  tiie  I^ch  oif  AfMil; 
infl.  :rom  :tie  nfuml  -size  jt  :be  eq;^  I  pTesmned  l£  was  that  of 
J,  '.iirtLe-tiove.  uctioiurn  I  laii  nerer  t&nuwn  diis  bird  to  nst 
lift  in  -^ar'^r  .n  'hr  i^tiMin :  !iawever.  in  eximcrxn^  die  coDteols 
of*  :he  'tsE25.  I  Toiuui  :tia£  .leiiner  jr  diem  contained  anr  Tolk. 
But.  :he  ntioat    rreqni^ur  ^i;^   thai    I  iiave  ac  aH  met  with 
j»  tiiat    if  X    iumesuc  :ien«     It  weucoed  L^:iJ  srs^  and  is  as 
iincniiih  .n  shane  .la  .c  tos  rsxrraordinarv  in  iize.  Tbe  sbcil  is 
riivuied  :nD)  vliree  ajmuarunents  or  fweiliniESk.  and  contained 
three  toiIu  :   i  case  not  recuiried  bv  Kontaica  in  the  ardde 
from    vtiich   I   nave  liready  rnujteiL*     I^^ise^  in  U-  ^^  > 
statement  or'  die  jniimaioiis  canditians  af  a  pheasant's  tfg; 
and.   in   III.  h'L,    me  on  dbase  or'  -^  on  eo^  widiin  an  eg^" 
produced  by  a  2no5ie:  the  Instonceiii*  in  VL  L^^  of  remark- 
ably 4pncD»l  t^tz^zs  of  the  commua  towi  miivjnst  be  pinned  Id 
the  present  iuhjecr.^ 

'^FacU  and  Cinsztieritzons  on  die  Canditians  'xhzck  apperim 
to  Birdji  in  the  pritiucinq  of  thtfir  Eggs,^  —  Whether  birds 
have  or  have  noc  a.  power  co  retain  or  expel  their  eggs  it 
piea^iire,  appears  to  be  almcsc  as  ansetded  a  matter  as  die 
cause  of  their  son^r.  ^  Those  who  suppose  a  bird  capable  of 
prrjdncing  eggs  at  wilL  are  certainly  mistaken.  It  will . . .  • 
lay  the  number  allotted  by  nature,  which  is  determined  beibve 
the  first  egg  U  produced.  If  it  is  prevented  Itrom  incubatioB 
by  any  means  whatever,  it  may  begin  again  to  lay  in  five  or 
nix  flnyn;  but  there  is  always  an  interval  of  a  few  days,  and 
s//rnetimes  as  many  weeks,  which  must  wholly  depend  on  the 

*  Mr.  f  >>nway  ha/i,  in  a  communication  dated  May  i4.  1833^  fiifuiirad 
n^  wif.h  9L  drawinfl;  of  the  anomalouj  egg  ot'the  tbwl,  and  one  of  that  of  dv 
rrttWs  Th^  dravwinsfH  are  .stated  to  be  of  the  natural  size,  and  exhibit  the 
followinfi^  fiirrir;n<iion4  and  figures :  —  The  drawing  of  the  fowl's  cgs  is  Sin. 
and  A  tf'nth  and  a  half  in  length,  and  I  in.  and  8  tenths  in  breadth;  the 
oiitlinfr  i^  that  of  an  ellipsis,  as  the  two  ends  are  similar  in  fonn  and 
ilwtrnn'iffn,  liut  ban  itA  curve  slightly  interrupted  in  three  or  four  places bj 
n  jimt  \H-rrt-\fUh\v.  protnision,  exhibiting,  of  course,  slight  prominences  in 
ihrnr  lAnti-H  in  thi:  vt^  itseP'.  The  drawing  of  the  crow's  egg  is  in  outline 
ft  prolntr  nphcroid,  or  nearly  so  ;  and  its  longer  diameter  is  scarcely 
if  it'itiUn  of  fill  inch,  and  shorter  one  full  7  tenths.  This  extraordinary 
px»w\Av  nvfwn  an  apposite,  and,  we  suppose,  is  an  extreme,  illustration  of 
f  hf  iif-r  iirni'y  of  the;  remark  of  Mr.  Wuterton  in  VI.  209. ;  namely,  the  eggi 
iif  fhr  nirrion  rrow  are  **  wonderfully  irregular  in  size  and  shape  and 
(•filoiir.**  Mr.  WiitiTton  has  also  remarked,  in  VII.  105.,  that  the  eggs  of 
thf*  rook  vury  much  in  colour,  shape,  and  size.  —  J,  2>. 
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and  vigour  of  the  bird."  IF  a  nest  be  robbed,  **the  Temale 

sdnu  kites  to  love  again ;  and  soon  brings  forward,  by  that 

nunolus,  aided  by  the  male  fecundity,  a  new  lot  of  e^^ : 

aerer  more  than  the  former,  and  usually  less."  (Ibid.^  p.  161, 

162.)     *'  After  the  first  egg  [in  any  of  the  coui*ses  of  laying, 

Montagu  must  have  meant]  is  laid,  the  others  must  succes« 

Hvely  follow,  one  after  tlie  other,  each  in  twenty-four  hours." 

(Ibii^  p.  119.)  [Montagu  has  added,  *'  with  a  few  exceptions 

in  the  larger  undomesticated  binis ; "  and  has  assumed  the 

cackoo  to  be  another  exception,  and  deemed  it  possible  that 

tbis  bird  has  the  power  to  retain  its  mature  egg  until  it  has 

fiwod  a  nest  to  receive  it.]     ^^  Another  wonderful  fact,"  says 

Jesse  [Gleanings  in  Xaiural  History^  series  i.  pc  193 — 195.), 

**  respecting  eggs  is,  that  some  birds  have  the  property  of 

cither  retaining  their  egg  after  it  has  arrived  at  maturity,  or  of 

foppressing  altogether  the  further  progress  of  those  e^s  which 

had  arriveti  at  a  certain  size  in  the  ovarium  ;  "  and  he  instances 

the  fact  in  the  case  of  a  domestic  hen,  which,  on  being  removed 

firoro  one  location  to  another,  ceased  laying,  although  she  had 

already  commenced  depositing  her  egprs ;  and  also  in  another, 

dat  had  had  her  leg  accidentally  broken.     *^  If  the  peewit  is 

deprived  of  only  one  egg  after  she  has  completed  her  number, 

ike  immediately  forsakes  the  nest :  if,  however,  she  has  but 

one  other  to  lay,  and  all  but  one  of  her  eggs  are  removed, 

ike  will  continue  to  lav  for  ten  or  twelve  days  or  more.    The 

•une  has  been  observed  of  the  blackbird,    lark,  and  long- 

tiiled  titmouse :  the   latter   has  gone  on   to  Iny  as  many  as 

Ainy  eg«^s  before  she  began  to  sit."  {Jcsse^  p.  191.)  To  these 

I  must  now  add  my  own  observations.     Ke(]uiring  the 

of  the  brown  owl,  I  desired  a  neighbouring  farmer  to 

procure   them   for  nie;  but,  before    they  reached  me,  they 

destroyed.     In  about  three  weeks  afterwards,  the  same 

1  had  laid  two  other  c(;gs  in  the  same  nest.     A  thrush's 

wa!»  discovered,  on  a  Saturday,  with  one  egg  in  it;  and, 

Sunday,   it  was  robl:ed  and  destroyed.     On  Monday,  a 

ne<»t  was  const ructe<i,  but  very  imperfectly,  and  one  egg 

laid  in  it.     During  the  whole  of  I'uesifay  there  was  no  addi- 

Oonal  fjtrg ;  hut,  on  Wcchicsday  evening,  there  were  three. 

These  facts  do  not  ap|)ear  to  accord  [Do  not  those  on  the 

brown  owl  quite  accord  ?]  with  Montagu's  statements  as  to 

^he  number  of  eggs  in  the  second  laying,  nor  as  to  the  time 

>Q  which  a  bird  is  forced  to  bring  forth  her  eggs  in  succes- 

*^    A  friend  of  mine  has  some  pheasants  in  captivity;  and 

'^o  hens  laid,  in  one  season,  ninety-two  eggs.   Again  :  a  wren, 

•""rier  mv  own  observation,  built  her  nest  three  several  times 

^  the  same  hole,  in  a  bank ;  but  no  sooner  was  it  constructed 

Vyi.  VII.— No.  40.  z 
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than  it  was  destroyed.  [See,  in  No.  41.,  the  details  of  the 
case  of  a  wryneck  ( Yunx  Torquilla),  whose  nest  was  five  times 
disturbed,  and  the  bird  thereby  excited  to  produce  twenty- 
two  eggs.]  Now,  I  argue  that  she  [the  wren]  would  not  haTC 
prepared  her  nest  at  all  before  it  was  required ;  and,  con- 
sequently, must  have  been  ready  to  deposit  her  eggs  as  soon 
as  it  was  finished.  If  this  supposition  be  correct,  it  will  then 
follow,  if  we  do  not  allow  the  bird  the  power  of  retsdning 
her  eggs  at  pleasure,  that  she  must  have  dropped  her  e^ 
while  the  second  nest  was  constructing ;  but,  if  this  was  the 
case,  for  what  purpose  was  the  third  nest  built?  I  should, 
reasoning  from  analogy,  certainly  feel  inclined  to  say  that  the 
exclusion  or  retention  of  the  egg  is  no  more  under  the  will 
or  control  of  a  bird  than  the  exclusion  or  retention  of  the 
foetus  is  subject  to  the  will  of  a  viviparous  animal :  yet,  how 
are  we  to  reconcile  this  with  the  facts  recorded  ?  * 


Art.  VI.  Notes  on  the  Arrival  of  the  British  Summer  Birds  ^ 
Passage  in  1834,  with  incidental  Remarks  on  some  of  the  Speda* 
By  Mr.  Edward  Blyth. 

The  following  notes  have  principally  been  taken  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Tooting,  Surrey,  in  the  course  of  long 
rambles  before  breakfast ;  the  country  around  being  greatly 
diversified,  and  exceedingly  well  adapted  for  observations  rf 
this  kind. 

The  number  of  our  feathered  migrants,  this  season,  appears 
to  me  greatly  to  exceed  the  usual  average,  at  least  in  the 

•  What  are  we  to  say  to  the  following  remark? — **  The  ^gs  of  the 
rook,  mag|)ie,  and  lapwing  are  nearly  similar  in  size  and  appearance* 
(Jeste,  p.  193.)     Is  it  possible  that  Mr.  Jesse  had  ever  seen  the  ^g  of  the 
lapwing  before  he  made  this  remark  ?   Mr.  Knapp,  however,  appears  to  be 
ot  somewhat  the  same  opinion ;  for  he  tells  us  (Journal  of  a  KaiuraM, 
2d  ed.,  p.  262.J  "  the  eggs  of  the  rook,  though  bearing  little  resemblance  to 
those  of  the  plover  (lapwing),  are,  in  some  places,  not  uncommonly  taken 
and  sold  conjointly  with  them  in  the  London  market."  Surely,  it  must  be  in 
easy  matter  to  impose  upon  a  cockney.  — C.  C,    [Hewitson's  British  Oo/ogy 
will  eftectually  tend  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  similar  errors.     In  pro- 
motion of  its  useful  service,  we  give  again  (we  have  noticed  the  wore  in 
IV.  428, 429.,  VI.  509.)  its  title  in  full  l—British  Oology  ;  being  Illustraiwm 
of  the  Eggs  of  British  Birds^  with  Figures  of  [those  of]  each  Species ;  as  far 
as  practicable,  drawn  and  coloured  from  Nature :  accompanieid  by  Descrip- 
tions of  the  Materials  and  Situation  of  the  Nests,  &c.  By  W.  C.  Hewitson. 
Ourric,  Newcastle ;  Edwards,  London.  Seventeen  numbers  are  published. 
We  hope  that  Mr.  Hewitson  will  not  omit  to  give,  before  his  work  is 
completed,  a  dissertation  on  the  structure  of  eggs,  and  especially  on  the 
anomalies  in  structure  which  have  been  observed  in  them.     The  condi- 
tions of  anomalous  formations  are,  in  every  class  of  natural  obJcctH,  highly 
instructive.     See  in  VI.  430.,  and  in  Mr.  Conway*s  communication  above. 
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abov^-mentioned  vicinity.  Many  species  which  are  always 
common,  as  the  blackcap  and  the  tree  pipit,  ai*e  now  more 
than  usually  abundant ;  whilst  others,  which  in  general  are 
here  comparatively  rare,  as  the  redstart,  and  tlie  grasshopper 
warbler,  are  this  season  far  from  being  so.  Perhaps  this 
may  be  in  some  degree  attributable  to  the  long  continuance 
of  fine  weather,  during  the  period  of  migration;  which  is 
auuming  that,  in  general,  many  perish  by  the  way;  but, 
onfcrtunately  for  this  explanation,  there  is  also  a  consi- 
derable increase  of  several  of  our  resident  birds,  especially 
of  buntings  {Milisiria),  green  grosbeaks,  and  common  linnets. 
Owing  to  the  unusual  mildness  of  last  winter,  very  few  gold- 
crests  arrived  from  the  north ;  and  these  little  birds,  only,  I 
liiink,  are  now  not  quite  so  abundant  here  as  they  were  last 
summer. 

The  first  of  the  migratory  species  which  made  its  appear- 
ance here  this  season  was  the  blackcap  (Curruca  Atricapilln), 
three  or  four  of  which  were  seen  about  some  privet  bushes 
on  the  23d  of  March,  and  on  several  following  days,  sub- 
sisting on  the  berries,  and  pouring  forth  their  lively  melody 
from  amid  a  clump  of  shrubs,  then  every  morning  thickly 
incrusted  with  hoar  frost.  They  did  not  become  common 
till  April  2.  or  3.*  April  1 1.  A  blackcap  was,  this  morning, 
seen  carrying  in  its  bill  materials  for  nidification. 

Mardi  29th.  On  this  day  a  meadow  crake  (or  landrail, 
Crkyi  prat6nsis)  alighted  on  board  the  Farquharson,  East 
Indiaman  (as  I  was  informed  by  a  relation,  one  of  the  passen- 
gers), as  she  was  nearing  the  English  coast.  These  birds 
are  not  common  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  I  did  not  hear 
their  cry  until  the  ISth  of  April.  I  heard  them  again  on 
the  16th. 

April  2d.  I  was  informed  by  a  birdcatcher,  on  whom  I 
think  I  can  depend,  that  he  had  just  seen  a  redstart.  Though 
I  frequently  examined  their  haunts,  I  did  not  myself  notice 
one  for  some  time  afterwards.  Could  this  have  been  /^hccni- 
cdrus  Tithys? 

Wheatears  are,  here,  rather  rare,  and  the  first  I  saw  was 
on  the  3d  of  April,  lliey  were,  doubtless,  in  the  country 
at  least  a  fortnight  before. 

4th.  This  morning  a  solitary  swallow  (J/iriindo  rustica) 
was  seen,  and  bank  martins  (//.  riparia)  were  plentiful  about 
the  river  Wandle.     These  last  had  l>een  over  some  days.f 

[*  The  summer  birds  arc  now  arrivini;.  The  blackcap  has  been  warbling 
nraetly  to-day.  —  J,  G.  Lt'xdcn,  mar  Colchester ^  3d  ol  4th  mo.  [Ai)ril  3], 
189i.l 

[f  Sand  martiaa  appeared  ou  March  16.,  at  Dorking,  Surrey;  and  at 
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Tree  pipits  (^alhos  arboreus),  alscs  arrired  on  April  4^ 
being  the  same  day  oo  which  I  hare  first  nodced  them  far 
three  successive  years.  The  followiog  day  diey  were  abun- 
dant. Speaking  of  the  genus  ^nthus,  Mr.  Selby  obserres, 
that  the  species  *^  appear  subject  to  a  triflii^  diange  of  plumage 
in  the  spring,  confined  principally  to  the  regioD  of  th^  head 
and  throat/'  From  observations  which  I  have  made  on  these 
birds,  both  in  confinement  and  in  the  wild  state,  I  find  that 
the  members  of  this  genus,  and  also  of  Biidytes  and  AfcCacflia, 
undergo  in  the  spring  a  complete  change  of  plamase,  with 
the  exception  of  the  quill  and  tail  feathers.  £ven  the  wing 
coverts  and  the  scapulars  are  all  changed. 

6th.  I  heard  a  wryneck  (Yunx  Torq^Ua),  on  Clap- 
ham  Common :  on  the  7th  these  were  very  plentifiiL  [In 
1833,  the  wryneck  was  heard  at  Bury  SL  Edmunds  on 
AprU  7.] 

7th.  A  single  chimney  swallow  was  seen,  being  probably 
the  same  individual  that  was  noticed  on  April  4.  Obsenred 
several  willow  wrens  (Salvia  Trochilus),  and  difihafi 
(S.  16quax).  These  last  have  generally  been  described  to 
come  over  in  the  middle  of  March;  but  I  rather  questioa 
whether  those  that  have  migrated  are  ever  heard  berore  tki 
first  week  in  ApriL  Two  chiffi:ha£&  remained  tbroug^oot 
last  winter  in  E!arl  Spencer's  park  at  Wimbledon.  In  tki 
Field  Naluralisfs  Magazine  for  last  April,  p.  2 1 7.,  a  corre- 
spondent from  Penzance  mentions  that  a  few  willow  wrem 
remain  in  that  neighbourhood  throughout  the  year ;  and  aS) 
in  a  previous  communication,  he  makes  mention  of  the  chiff- 
chafi*,  he  is  doubtless  correct  with  regard  to  the  species. 

10th.     Heard,  for  the  first  time,  this  morning  the  long 

Taunton,  March  29.  Swallows  appeared,  on  April  1^  at  Dorcbetter;  and 
at  Stanley  Green,  on  April  19.  There  were,  on  May  1.,  martiiw  hatcbedi 
and  full  Hedged,  at  Spalding,  Lincolnshire ;  and  martins  were  buildioff  at 
Stanley  Green  on  May  2.  The  Rev.  W.  O.  Bartlett,  Vicar  of  Great  CuBt- 
ford,  near  Wimbome,  Dorsetshire,  saw  twelve  swallows  in  that  parish  on 
Oct.  29.  1833.  The  last  swallows  seen  here,  in  the  parish  of  Longfleet, 
were  two  seen  by  Mr.  A.  Kemp,  on  Nov.  15.  A  brood  of  oiartiii9»  the 
produce  of  a  second  hatch,  had  taken  flight  two  days  before.  Afler  variooa 
rehearsals,  which  were  very  interesting  to  observe,  the  young  birds  departed 
with  a  number  of  old  ones  which  had  assisted  in  teaching  their  young  wiogs^ 
as  well  as  ideas,  "to  shoot"  through  the  air.  Very  few  birds  retum,! 
think,  from  their  migration.  I  notice  two  martins  which  firequeBtl^  vKit 
the  old  nest  where  the  brood  I  have  named  was  rear^,  but  there  is  not, 
at  present,  any  attempt  to  rebuild  it :  their  acts  seem  more  like  a  remini- 
scential  inspection.  This  nest  was  in  an  apple  loft ;  their  egress  and  regress 
waflf  last  year,  through  a  window  then  open ;  but,  observing  that,  on  oieir 
arrival  this  spring,  they  dashed  themselves  against  the  glass,  I  remofed  a 
pane,  and  now  two  birds  frequently  fly  in  and  out ;  but  only  two.  —  W.  A 
CiarkCf  m  a  comtnwdcaUon  dated  Stanley  Green  [Dor4eitMre]y  May  19. 183i.} 
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trill  of  the  grasshopper  warbler  (Salic^ria  Locust^Ua),  or,  as  it 
is  better  named  by  the  peasantry  in  these  parts,  '*  the  cricket 
bud,**  or   the  *'  rattlesnake  bird ; "  the  former,  of  course, 
irom  the  similarity  of  its  cry  to  that  of  the  mole  cricket 
(Gnrllotilpa),  and  the  latter  (by  which  term  it  is  here  most 
gmendly  known)  from  the  equally  close  resemblance  which 
it  bears  to  the  rattle  of  the  Crotalus  [rattlesnake];  though  it 
is  difficult  to  imagine  how  this  should  be  sufficiently  well 
bovn    [in    England]  to  give   rise   to   a   provincial   name, 
•ipril  10.  was  also  the  day  on  which  I  heard  it  for  the  first 
time  last  year.     I  did  not  this  season  again  notice  it  till  the 
i7th,  about  which  time  they  appeared  in  considerable  numbers. 
On  the  first  arrival  of  this  curious  species,  it  sedulously  hides 
in  the  very  densest  furze  or  bramble  coverts,  rarely  emits  its 
strange  sibilous  rattle,  and  even  then  its  voice  hardly  ever 
^b^ems  to  proceed  from  the  true  direction.    This  ventriioouis- 
U3g  fiicul^  (as  it  is  absurdly  called)  is  well  known.     The 
^ird  can,  at  pleasure,  send  forth  (as  it  wei-e)  its  voice  to  the 
^listance  of  two  or  three  yards ;  so  that,  by  merely  turning 
^tMind   its  head,  the  sound  often  appears  to  be  shifted  to 
^iooble  that  dbtance.     The  same  effect  is  produced  also  in 
Ylie  common  meadow  crake,  and  in  precisely  the  same  manner, 
^y  a  mere  turn  of  the  head.     As  soon  as  the  cricket  birds, 
nowever,  have  fixed  their  abode,  and  the  females  begin  to 
arrive,  the  males  cease  for  a  time  to  exercise  this  faculty,  and 
ibr  a  yery  obvious  reason ;  otherwise,  were  five  or  six  of  them 
to  be  emulously  trilling  in  a  furze  brake,  as  is  frequently  the 
case,  the  female  would  often  be  sent  in  a  wrong  direction, 
and  might,  it  is  not  unlikely,  introduce  herself  to  one  of  the 
rivals :  but  this  the  males  take  care  to  prevent,  not  only  by 
ceasing  to  ventriloquise,  but  by  sitting  exposed  on  the  top- 
most twigs  of  the  bushes,  and  rattling  so  loudly  that  they 
may  be  heard  at  a  very  great  distance.     They  are  then  so 
bold,  that,  even  if  shot  at  and  missed,  they  fly  only  for  two 
<^  three  yards,  and  then  recommence  immediately,  as  if  no- 
'^ling  had  hap|>ened.     No  sooner,  however,  are  they  paired, 
'han  their  habit  of  close  concealment  returns,  and  also  their 
deceptive  mode  of  uttering  their  cr}'.     Having  lately  pro- 
^recl    a   considerable   number  of  these  birds  for  different 
'Viends,  I  have  observed  that  they  vary  somewhat  in  plumage, 
^^me  being  much  spotted  on  the  breast,  while  others  are 
spotless  and  the  colour  of  the  upper  parts  also  varying  a 
little  in  different  individuals ;  but  there  is  no  fixed  difference 
^irtween  the  plumage  of  the  sexes.     I  have  often  been  sur- 
Y^rised  at  the  great  strength  of  the  muscles  of  the  leg  in  this 

species,  which  are  partly  ossified,  as  in  gallinaceous  birds. 
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IStb.     A  cuckoo  was  beard.* 

14th.  Yellow  field  wagtails  (Budytes  flava,  or  better, 
perhaps,  flavissima)  were  seen,  and  the  next  morning  these 
were  very  plentiful.  I  once  bad  the  gratification  of  seeing  a 
small  flock  of  these  birds  arrive  from  the  sea,  early  one  morn- 
ing in  September,  while  shooting  seafowl  in  the  Isle  of  Jersey. 
They  were  of  this  species,  and  not  the  nearly  allied  one  lately 
detected  by  Mr.  Gould,  and  had  probably  crossed  from  the 
south-western  coast  of  England,  f 

15th.  House  martins  and  chimney  swallows  were  skim- 
ming over  the  meadows  by  the  river  Wandle.  A  redstart 
was  heard. 

16th.    Redstarts  plentiful. 

17th.  Several  cuckoos  were  about;  and  the  nightingale 
was  heard  here  for  the  first  time  in  the  season,  being  the 
same  day  on  which  I  first  noticed  it  last  year. 

18th.  Whinchats  arrived  ;  a  reed  warbler  (Salicaria  arun- 
dinacea)  was  shot;  and  I  was  told  that  a  garden  fauvette 
(Curruca  hortensis)  had  been  heard.  Redwings  and  field- 
fares were  still  abundant,  but  from  this  time  their  numbers 
rapidly  decreased. 

19th.  Several  whitethroats  made  their  appearance,  and  on 
the  following  day  these  were  very  plentiful. 

20th.  I  saw  a  grey  flycatcher  (Muscicapa  Gnsola):  this 
being  about  ten  days  before  the  usual  period  of  its  first 
appearance. 

*  [The  cuckoo  was  first  heard  at  Parkstone,  near  Poole  [Doraetshire]^ 
on  April  18.  1834 :  it  came  on  the  same  day  in  1833 ;  and  I  am  told  by 
persons  who  are  observant,  that  it  always  returns^  and  is  first  heard 
at  Parkstonc,  about  that  day.  One  cuckoo,  last  year,  which  haunted 
my  garden,  was  known  by  its  voice :  it  was  cracked ;  and  the  bird,  during 
its  twelve  weeks'  stay,  never  recovered  its  hoarseness ;  it  could  only  cry, 
cuck,  cuck.  I  have  ascertained  that  this  bird  has  not  returned,  or 
else  has  made  good  use  of  its  winter  holidays  in  learning  to  speak  plain. 
The  cuckoo  left  us  last  year  on  July  8.  Which  way  does  tnis  bird  retreat? 
I  have  heard  its  note  very  often  between  Bruges  and  Ghent,  so  late  as  the 
end  of  July :  especially,  also,  near  Ostend. —  W,  B,  Clarke^  May  19. 1934^ 

One  of  the  patrol  in  Kensington  Gardens  has  told  me  that  the  cuckoo 
was  heard  in  these  gardens  on  April  21.;  I  saw  one  there  on  April  27. 
—  J.D.] 

[f  Wagtails  arrived  at  Stanley  Green  [Dorsetshire]  on  March  6.  These 
birds  built  last  year  in  a  small  brick  island,  covered  with  shrubs,  in  a  fish- 
pond in  my  orchard.  At  least  ten  pairs  left  us  in  October ;  two  only  have 
returned.  They  have  not  built  there  this  spring,  as  the  gardener  has 
cleared  away  the  weeds,  &c. ;  and  the  birds  seem  alarmed.  W»  B,  Clarke, 
May  19.  1834. —  We  have  appended  this  observation,  because,  although 
Mr.  Clarke  has  not  stated  the  species,  it  would  seem  to  be  not  the  coiomon 
resident  one ;  and  because  it  is  so  clear  an  illustration  of  the  remark  by 
Mr.  Waterton,  in  VI.  312. ;  namely,  the  means  of  "  food,  and  a  quiet 
retreat,  are  the  two  best  offers  that  man  can  make  to  the  feathered  race,  to 
induce  them  to  take  up  their  abode  on  h\%  dQm«kiu.*'\ 
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I?lst.     Sedge  warblers  tolerably  plentiful. 

S3d.     Common  swills  (CJ'pselns  murarius)  arrived.     Also 

i!ie  white-breasted  fauvette,  or   lesser  whitethroat  (Curriica 

pimila).     Ill  is  species  is  rather  irregular  in  its  appearance, 

and  Montagu  extends  the  period  of  its  arrival  "  from  April  2 1 . 

lo  May  10."     In  the  spring  of  1831,  its  nest,  containing  four 

cir?«.  was  brought  to  me  on  the  23d  of  April.     Last  year  I 

^iid  not  obser%*e  it  till  the  beginning  of  May.     Here  it  is  very 

-burdant ;  and  I  may  avail  myself  of  the  present  opportunity 

to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  si>ecies. 

It  is  certainly  strange,  that  so  common  a  bird  as  this  is,  an 

injiabitnnt   of  gardens  and  orchards,   and  roadsides,  in  the 

'niniediate  vicinity  of  houses,  and  conspicuous  from  its  rest- 

't^-s  activity,  and  its  perpetual  reiteration  of  a  loud  and  pecu- 

Aar  nott*,  should  be  so  little   known  to  naturalists  as  very 

jTeneraily  to  be  considered  rare;  and  be  described,  by  all  our 

*^riiers  on  ornithology,  to  inhabit  only  the  thickest  under* 

^^ood :  yet  such  is  the  case :  and,  even  in  the  late  edition  of 

-^Ir.  Selby's  work,  it  is  said  to  inhabit  "  the  thickest  hedges,  in 

hich  it  conceals  itself  with  great  adroitness;  and  the  in- 

icacies  of  which  it  threads  with  the  rapidity  of  a  mouse;  on 

'^'hich  account,  specimens  are  only  to  be  obtained  with  diffi- 

^uliy,  and  by  patient  watching."  And,  again:  —  "  Its  retired 

tr^abits   and  the  impatience  of  observation  which   it  so  con- 

^tantlv  exhibits,  in  alwavs  ensconcin<y  itself  amidst  the  thickest 

^i=ntanj;lcnients  of  hedges  or  underwood,"  &c.     The  words, 

^l-o,  t»r  Mr.  Miidie,  in  his  Feathered  Tribes,  are  to  the  same 

^purport,  representing  it  to  keep  much  closer  to  the  hedges 

T.ha:i  the  common  whitethroat.     Much  of  this   is,  however, 

«rrronetuis :  for  the  haunts  of  this  bird  are  not  much  in  the 

liwl;;erow  nor  in  the  tanglt^l  underwood,  but  more  upon  the 

^rw;>  than  those  of  the  whitethroat,  and  not  unfrequently  on 

•^hfc  tops  of  the  highest  elms  :  whence  its  shrill  and  monotonous 

<:ohcluding  note  (which  much  resembles  the  song  of  the  cirl 

^uniiiiq,  or  the  sound ^Vr,  or  *^iieei,  repeated  several  times  in 

•"I'iick  'succession)  may  be   heard  at  a  considerable  distance. 

1  liave  M(»ticed  it  to  be  particularly  partial  to  elms;  so  much 

"'».  tluit,  ^*hen  rambling  through  dillerent  ])arts  of  the  country, 

' 'i:i\e  approached  a  spot  where  a  few  elms  have  grown  out 

^'^  !he  hedge,  and  especial ly  if  a  ditch  were  at  their  feet,  I 

"*Ave  often,  as  a  matter  of  course,  looked  out  for  this  active 

/'tile  bird,  and  scarcely  remeniber  an  instance  of  failing  to  see 

'^  in  such  situalions.     It  may  almost  always  be  observed,  also, 

^J^jiit  little  cottage  gardens;  and,  when  the  cherries  l)egin  to 

'^I»en,  no  !spccie!>  i«>  more  eager  in  its  attacks  upon  them;  nor 

^^c  its  habits  so  retired,  nor  its  impatience  of  observation  so 

■/.  4 
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great,  bat  that  it  will  allow  of  a  tolerably  near  approach ; 
nearer,  indeed,  than  any  of  its  British  congeners.  It  some- 
times places  its  nest  10  ft.  or  12  ft.  from  the  ground ;  butmofc 
commonly  in  low  bushes,  and  not  nnfrequently  among  nettki 
or  other  coarse  herbage:  whence,  in  these  parts,  this  binl 
(and  not  the  whitethroat)  has  acquired  the  provincial  name  of 
*^  nettle  creeper; '*  by  which  term  it  is  mostly  known  to  tlie 
peasantry. 

The  lesser  whitethroat  differs  remarkably,  in  confinemem, 
from  all  its  British  congeners,  in  the  extreme  qaarTelsomeneM 
of  its  disposition ;  resembling,  in  this  respect,  the  willow  wreo 
and  chiffcfaaff.     I  have  noticed  this,  in  a  greater  or  lesser 
degree,  in  upwards  of  a  dozen  individuals ;  and,  in  geoend, 
they  must  not,  on  this  account,  be  kept  with  other  birds,  or 
they  will  fairly  worry  them  to  death,  even  if  double  or  tripk 
their  own  size,  as  I  have  reason  to  know  from  experience.  Its 
manners  in  the  cage  (though  not  its  attitudes)  bear  a  very  near 
resemblance  to  those  of  the  furze  wren,  or  Dartfbrd  warbler 
(Melizophiius  provincialLs).     Both  these  little  birds  have,  in 
confinement,  a  remarkable  habit  of  often  throwing  back  the 
head ;  and  they  frequently  climb  along  the  wires,  which  none 
of  our  other  warblers  ever  do.     They  farther  assimilate  ia 
being  puffy  and  thick  of  feathers  about  the  neck  and  throat; 
and  in  sometimes  uttering  a  kind  of  rattling  note,  peculiar  U» 
themselves.     In  other  respects,  however,  the  furze  wren  ap-* 
proximates  more  to  the  whitethroat  than  it  does  to  this  species; 
and,  in  confinement,  is  as  fond  of  fruit  as  either  of  these.  Its 
general  habits,  in  the  wild  state,  are  quite  those  of  the  white- 
throat  ;  and  its  manner  of  singing  on  the  wing  precisely  the 
same ;  its  bill,  also,. is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  whitethroat: 
yet  I  now  incline  to  the  opinion  that  the  furze  wren  forms  a 
distinct  natural  genus  from  these,  taking  the  blackcap  fer  the 
standard  of  Curruca;  and  consider  our  two  whitethroats  as 
species  in  some  degree  intermediate,  these  differing,  however, 
considerably  from  each  other.  Tlie  furze  wren,  in  its  mode  of 
nidification  and  eggs,  very  closely  resembles  the  whitethroat 
and  other  fauvettes ;  and  not  the  Maluri,  to  which  genus  it,  ia 
some  other  respects,  also  very  nearly  approximates. 

The  lesser  whitethroat  is  never  observed  to  mount  singing 
into  the  air,  like  the  common  species;  but  pours  forth  its 
pretty  chirping  song  generally  from  amid  the  branches  of  a 
tree,  though  sometimes  from  a  bush.  This  is  soft  and  melo- 
dious, but  weak ;  and  may  be  easily  recognised  by  the  fre- 
quent recurrence  of  a  note  like  sip^  sip^  sip.  Like  the  other 
fnuvcttes  (Curruca),  it  raises  its  voice  as  it  proceeds,  and  ends 
generally  with  the  monotonous  and  loud  shrill  note  mentioned 
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at  the  oommencement  of  this  nccount;  which  is  analogous  to 
the  clear  and  lively  whistle  with  which  the  blackcap  usually 
ooDcludes.  This  note  is  also  sometimes  repeated,  as  it  flies, 
in  a  vacillating  manner,  from  tree  to  tree. 

In  the  young  of  this  species  the  colour  of  the  iris  is  very 
dark,  appearing  at  first  sight  black ;  the  following  spring  it 
becomes  hazel,  with  a  tinge  of  reddish ;  the  next  year  it  is 
pale  olive  brown ;  gradually  becoming  lighter  and  lighter, 
till  at  length  it  is  of  the  purest  white.     In  this  state  I  have 
kept  in  confinement  a  fine  male,  and  have  since  seen  another 
individual,  a  female,  in  which  the  irides  were  perfectly  colour- 
less.   They  are  seldom  thus  met  with,  because  so  many  years 
must  elapse  before  the  colour  entirely  disa{)pears ;  and  in  all 
birds  there  is  always  a  great  preponderance  of  young  indi- 
viduals.    Montagu's  description  must  have  been  taken  from 
one  three  years  old ;  &s  the  irides  are  said  to  be  ^'  yellowish, 
vith  a  tinge  of  {)earl  colour."     In  the  males  of  the  common 
vhitethroat,  the  iris  does  not  acquire  its  rich  yellow  until 
die  second  or  third  yean     [I  have,  this  morning,  shot  one 
with  white  irides.     {Mt\  Blyth^  in  a  letter  dated  May  30.)] 
I  hope  this  long  digression  will  be  ))ardoned.     I  have  been 
diffuse,  because  the  lesser  whitethroat  seems  but  very 
partially  known,  judging  from  most  of  the  descriptions  of  it 
*hich  I  have  hitherto  seen.     Of   these,  that   in    Professor 
Jennie's  edition  of  Montagu's  Dictionary  is  decidedly  the 
1^  the  editor  being  well  acquainted  with  the  bird. 
^  86th.  Heard  the  sibitous  pettychaps  (or  wood  wren,  Sylvia 
lihilitrix)  for  the  first  time. 

SOtb.  On  this  day  I  was  informed,  that,  among  the  numer- 
^  swifts  playing  around  the  Garrat  copper  mills,  on  the 
^^andle,  was  one  individual    of  a   larger  size,    and   rather 

Pier  than  the  rest,  with  a  white  line  along  the  belly.  This 
immediately  recognised  to  be  Cypselus  alpinus  [described 
ttl  VI.  286,  287.],  so  took  my  gun,  and  went  direct  in 
*^rch  of  it ;  but,  ere  I  arrived  at  the  ))Iace,  all  the  swifts  had 
disappeared. 

May  3d.  Did  not  hear  the  garden  fauvette  (Curriica 
boru!nsis)  until  now.  In  an  excursion,  on  May  8.,  over 
Penge  Woods,  near  Sydenham,  1  observed  this  species  to 
be  more  abundant  than  I  had  ever  known  it  before.  For 
mileis  the  whole  neighbourhood  was  vocal  with  their  deep 
and  mellow  warblings.  Tlicy  did  not  here  become  common 
till  about  this  time.     Grey  flycatchers  were  now  ))lentiful. 

5th.  The  connnon  flusher  (CblhVio  vulgiiris)  made  its 
appearance ;  and  the  turtle  dove  was  first  heard.  A  finished 
dove's  nest  was  found  on  the  1 8th.     Though  the  turtle  dove 
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z  i-^^zicr.  z  I-i.-r:;.;:  v-.:,lj,  — •:  m  several  other  places 
r.cor  T-  urT^Ti  ..=.  :  ^  :rr*r  .:  .-Jiiitr  rare  occurrence;  and 
I    -^--r    :  '-     ::^r::   rr.    ^^rrMir-r.    :e-a  ol: '.e  :o  note  down  the 


-v    ..r  T--z:=   :^'.-T  :een  r^iiaer  anxious  to  procure 

^.    i.r.--    -~  rr.    ■. r   li   niin'-  i*  :^rre  cr  tour  were  one  dav 
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:rr=.':  ri-lir.^  .1  :-.jL::::ji:^  T  m  liie  c-jir^on  species-  I  went 
-r"rr2..  "iTirr:  ".  lie  ".iv.-:.  iiici  zucri  I  certalnlv  saw  them, 
:•::  ":=y  v-^rt  -j— .r.;j  .i::;'i  n  -le  lir.  5ir  out  of  the  reach  of 
rin?n-,L.  I:  t  i?  i  :u^::i  ^vL'l  -veninir?  JltA  the  spectacle  at 
:oi":--:  :'■  "n-::  'r"n..-_v«*  "r: '::•:*  tos  zriij  beauriful,  and  would 
.r.icr--?:  in;-  a '- -.r  a  ?.irjrut  ni-cjnr.  jFTirumlo  rupestris  «- 
rrrcrrsi.  1:1  "ic  Zj^*  xtii::  ri'.rir.iiiniiije  i  or  CVps^lidsei  should 
Mrry  !•:«:  ^.:::t:r  :r  jj^ieii  ;  ^vire  -aiiin;i  around.  With 
-:ini«;i:i  •^uie-exTrendc^i.  :i:c  rvo  swirts  typselus  murarius 
urn  i.r:ir.Lii  rit^ci  nrivilj  xiocir  -3  joiJ  and  sweeping  curves, 
z« -v  ruirr-i;:':;:  icac:x-::r  'fi  :he  breeze,  now  darting  with  the 
iT:*z^i  :i  ::iiJUiin:  :n  rurs^iiu  i:r'  each  other:  those  of  the  com- 
men  Treciei  --cr^ara^n^  'n  :iicir  course.  The  swallows  (//.  rus- 
rjca  Tiinimirti  :nc  sariice  of  dae  water,  at  times  excursivdf 
nn-rnLT  •-'•'-:r  :he  .uiji.MninLr  mtadows*  and  uttering,  as  they 
ra.'«-c(i.  :heir  ^•eil-kr.i?wn  •*  reec-weeu"*  so  exact Iv  imitated 
b_r:i:e  ..r::e  ^ire  bini.  The  b.^use  martins  {H.  urbica^  saikd 
crracerbily  in  easy  curves*  with  win^s  extended,  twittering 
torth  in  :h»=  jir  iheir  brisk  and  cheerful  song:  and  showing  in 
bea;it:r\il  ccrnrraii-  as  they  neared  the  ground,  their  purest 
sno^-whiic  ciLir^iaiTe  above  the  tail.  Lastiv,  thou<]rh  far  more 
numerous  :han  all  :he  rest  together,  the  little  sand  martus, 
\fL  ripuria  •  with  riitrht  more  vaciliatinu  than  the  others,  li- 
terally peopled  the  air  \*ith  their  numbers,  and,  in  colour 
wi«le[y  ditferin:;  rVoni  the  rest*  displayed  their  brown  vestures 
to  advantatre.  as  they  passed  before  a  clump  of  trees,  then 
overv where  budilin^r  tbrth  into  leaf. 

It  wa-)  im[^»ssible  not  to  gaze  with  admiration  on  this  am* 
inatt^l  scene.     Their  numbers  seemed  to  lessen;  and  presently 
liardlvone  could  be  discerned,  where  a  minute  before  thevso 
abounded:   but  soon,    in  the  distance,  a  few  moving  specks 
wt-rc  visible,  und  in  another  minute  the  air  was  peopled  as 
l)*:fbre.   Again  they  disappeared,  and  the  scene  again  was  everj^ 
when:  enlivened  by  their  presence;  but  not  in  such  numbers 
:is  at  first.     'J'he  sun  was  fast  sinking  below  the  horizon,  and 
ill  <:very  direction  the  refulgent  sky  glowed  with  his  setting 
bejiiiis.      The  swifts   had   disappeared  :    a  few  swallows  and 
house  marl  ins  were  still  sailing  around,  their  numbers  fast 
ilefniiHiiig:  the  bank  martins  gradually,  almost  imperceptibly! 
luounled  'liiglicr  and  higher  into  the  air,  rising  somewhat  at 
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ef«nr  sweep ;  and,  slowly  congregating  in  their  ascent,  con- 
tinued thickening  in  numbers  and  lessening  in  the  distance, 
dit  at  length,  *'  parvis  componere  magna**  [to  compare  great 
things  to  small],  they  assumed  exactly  the  appearance  of  a 
svann  of  flies.  At  last  they  vanished  to  the  westward ;  but 
whither  they  pursued  their  route  I  cannot  tell,  though  I  sup- 
pose that  they  retired  straight  to  roost  among  the  osier  beds 
beside  the  Thames. 

Mr.  Selby  observes  of  the  bank  martin,  that  he  is  not  aware 
whether  they  ever  congregate  in  the  autumn,  like  the  other 
qpecies,  previous  to  their  migration.  They  certainly  do  con- 
pcgate,  and  in  tens  of  thousands,  the  flocks  sometimes  alight- 
ing on  the  ground ;  and  generally  passing  the  night  in  large 
beds  of  reeds  or  osiers. 

Last  of  all  the  summer  birds  of  passage,  arrived  the  night-jar 
^Nvchtichelidon  europae^us),  the  loud  btirre  of  which  was  first 
heard  here  on  May  15.  This  is  early;  but  they  may  possibly 
liiTe  arrived  a  little  before,  as  they  are  not  common  in  this 
imoiediate  neighbourhood,  though  a  few  always  make  their 
ippearance.  They  are  plentiful  in  the  Coombe  district;  and 
I  have  seen  them  in  Dulwich  woods,  and  upon  Penge  Com- 
n»n,  within  Ave  miles  of  London.* 

To  conclude :  I  did  not,  this  season,  observe  any  ring  ousels, 
Bor  pied  flycatchers  f  (M.  Iuctu5sa).  The  former  usually  make 
tkeir  appearance  here  about  the  middle  of  April;  the  latter 
in  the  early  part  of  that  month,  being  one  of  the  first  summer 
birds  of  passage,  (^ucryj  Should  this  species,  and  albicoUis, 
'iftiiire  in  the  same  nunimum  division  as  M.  Gnsola  ? 

The  notiniT  down  the  arrivals  of  our  small  summer  visitants 

as  Ihrcome  a  subject  rather  destitute  of  novelty ;  but  it  is  still 

^nterc'^ling  to  compare  observations  made  in  diflerent  parts 

^f  iml-  kingdom ;  and,  with  tliis  view,  I  have  been  induced  to 

^ffer  the  prc7»ent  communication. 

Tuiftiu'^^  Surra/j  Ma^  21.  1834.  Edward  Blvth. 

*   The-  niL'htjar  wun  hoarii  at  Stanley  (■rcen  on  May  1.3. :  it  had  probabiv 

Jy^^i  ;iiTi\cii.     It  hil^  no  regular  habitat  here,  as  tar  as  I  am  infonneJ. 

X^  KirJ  arrivnl  M.'i-nis  to  be  a  solitary  iiulividiial;  at  k-aNt  I  have  not  si^en 

*^*  uuif.     It  inaiJf  a  fearful  clatter  on  the  10th  and  17th,  from  7  o'eloek 

*3tU-  evi-ninir  until  nddniizht.     It  was  silent  on  the  Hith,  in  the  evenini:  of 

^ti-h  d.i\  it  \*ai  hoverini:  atjout  the  {garden.    (H',  li.Ciarkv^  in  a  cvfnuiuni' 

*^:im  tiatrd  Sfauity  Grttn,  Ma  if  19.  IKU.)     See,  in  p.  lj<i,  other  fiiets 

^^1  Mr.  (  lurke,  on  the  habits  and  time  ot  mi«;ration  of  the  fern  ov\  1.] 

,  +  .Slice  writing  the  above,  a  field  rivcatcher's  nest  has  been  di>covered 

*  the  jdentiral  hole  (of  a  lar^e  i^ied  i>ophT),  ni  which  three  successive 

'^''s  of  thi«»  birtl  were  de>tro\e<l  la^t  \ear  :  seethe  Fit  Id  Xttturaiutfx  Mfi- 

^^^*^  fiir   March  1^34,  p.  11*7.     Thi'»  is  a  most  remarkable  instance  of 

f^Nrverin;:  attachment  to  a  particular  location,  for  I  have  no  doubt  uhat- 

r*^  that  tliesc  neats  were  all  built  by  the  saiue  p;ur.  —  E,  B.     May  30. 


S48  lUustratiotu  in  Brititk  Zoobigj/  .•  — 

In  Taylor's  London  and  Edinburgh  Pkilotophiad 
and  Jottmal  of  Science,  the  Number  for  May,  1834,  tboe  i 
publiiilied  sn  interesting  communicatioii,  entitled  *■  Notice  of 
the  arrivol  of  twentv-six  summer  birds  of  passof^  in  the  06^ 
bonrhood  of  Carlisle,  during  the  spring  of  ISSS."— J.  D. 

A  Cuckoo  pursued  by  a  Meadow  Pipit.  —  Happening  to  boBk 
when  passing  over  Mitcliam  Common,  a  few  dajs  sinoe,  di 
full  melodious  note  which  the  cuckoo  oAen  utters  on  theWM^ 
I  looked  around,  and  soon  perceived  a  meadow  pipit  (^n^ 

Emttjusis)  chasing  a  cuckoo  through  the  air,  at  a  conudenUi 
eight  from  the  ground ;  following  it  at  least  a  couple  of  ha* 
dred  yards,  and  attacking  it  repeatedly,  with  wonderfiil  ipii^ 
till  at  length  it  seemed  no  longer  able  to  keep  up.  On  » 
turning  to  its  nest,  it  probably  found  a  new  object  for  b 
afiections.  — £.  Blt/lh. 


Akt.  VII.  lUnslratiom  in  Sritith  Zoohgif,  By  Gaoaai  Jon^ 
aroN,  M.D.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeon*  of  EdiB> 
burgh. 

fil,  Plburobra'ncbui  pld'hulji  (j^.  46.) 


ahefij,  tart.  Br.  Faun.  p.  168.,  Turt.  Conch.  Diet.  p.  85-, 

[JilinuU  Plem.  Brit.  Auua.  p.  £91.;  Berth^jln  pord»  Blainv. 
p.470.t.43.r.l. 

DESCsiPTiOff.  —  Body  oval,  convex  dorsally,  of  s  unifbrB 
cream-yellow  colour.  Cloak  smooth,  reticulated  with  minats 
clear  spots,  so  as  to  appear  almost  porous,  like  a  piece  of  fin* 
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oge ;  the  margin  thickish,  plain,  undulate,  free,  and  suf- 
ently  broad  to  conceal  the  foot  when  at  rest.  Tentacula 
Bing  between  the  cloak  and  veil,  superior,  two,  cylindrical, 
)it,  formed  of  a  membrane  folded  into  a  tube  slit  along  one 
b.  Eyes  two»  small,  black ;  one  at  the  superior  base  of  each 
itacufum.  Veil  above  the  mouth  broad,  somewhat  triangular, 
educed  at  the  upper  and  outer  angles,  which  are  folded. 
iontb  shordy  proboscidiform.  Space  between  the  cloak  and 
at  smooth,  deep.  Orifice  of  the  generative  organs  on  the 
l^t  side,  placed  very  forward,  tubercle-like.  Branchia  arising 
mediately  behind  it,  single,  naked,  plume-like,  and  pectin- 
ted  ;  the  posterior  half  free.  Foot  oval,  tapering  posteriorly 
rhen  in  a  state  of  extension,  and  projecting  beyond  the 
kik ;  the  margins  undulate,  plain.  Shell  concealed  in  the 
nbstance  of  the  cloak,  dorsal,  ovate-oblong,  depressed,  with 
i  minute  spire  at  one  end ;  brownish,  thin,  pellucid ;  strongly 
vrinkled  concentrically,  and  marked  with  a  slight  fossa  from 
lie  apex  to  the  opposite  angle.  Length  6  lines,  breadth  3^  lin. 
I  am  unable  to  describe  the  internal  organisation  of  this 
interesting  mollusc;  but  it  may  be  permitted  me  to  direct 
(be  student's  attention  to  the  wonderful  structure  of  its  oral 
Mf;ans,  which  I  could  not  (although  not  unfamiliar  with  ana- 
logous structures  in  congenerous  species)  view  without  a 
UiDg  of  indescribable  pleasure  and  amazement :  and,  to  the 
lovers  of  the  microscope,  I  am  satisfied  that  no  object  can 
'fintj  a  more  gratifying  display.  Within  the  soft  parts  of  the 
iK)uth  there  lie  two  thin  oval  plates,  one  on  each  side,  reti- 
iiihled  in  an  inconceivably  minute  and  regular  manner,  after 
^  fitthion  of  the  compound  eyes  of  many  insects ;  the  meshes 
'^'ng  diamond-shaped,  and  set  with  a  small  obtuse  process  at 
>ch  angle.  Between  these  plates  (which,  I  presume,  are  a 
^ification  of  the  maxillae  or  jaws)  the  tongue  is  situated  : 
broad  membrane,  folded  at  the  sides,  and  armed  with  innu- 
lenible  little  spines  or  teeth,  arranged  in  close-set  transverse 
(Ties,  parting  from  a  longitudinal  medial  line.  The  tongue 
of  a  square  shape,  rounded  at  the  lower  end  ;  to  which  is 
ipended  an  inversely  heart-shaped  piece  of  similar  structure 
id  appearance :  the  whole  fitted  to  rasp  down  the  vegetable 
itter  on  which  the  animal  feeds. 

The  cloak  is  fleshy,  but  not  fibrous  ;  and,  in  its  composition, 
dudes  many  small  crystalline  spicula  of  carbonate  of  lime, 
lich  are  also  to  be  found  in  the  foot  and  branchia.  These 
icula  arc  colourle&s,  short,  cylindrical,  and  rounded  at  both 
ds;  and  they  seem  to  have  no  determinate  arrangement. 
lave  found  similar  spicula,  but  larger  and  more  abundantly, 
the  tegumentary  system  of  the  D^rij*. 


3aO  Description  ofsime  mmdescrigt  taid  rare 

Our  flares  exhibit  the  animal'  of  its  natural  size;  aid 
were  taken  trom  specimens  fomiil,  between  tide-marks,  m 
Berwick  Bay.  Like  the  iaod  slug,  it  proffresBes  by  obacnte 
uniiulatory  motions. of  the  fixrt ;  but  it  justly  claims  "the  "  bd 
preeminence"  of  being  superior  in  slu^iahness  audtardinaL 

The  specific  name  of  Blainville  is  unjustifiable ;  and  do 
authority  can  warrant  our  adf^tion  of  iu  Montagu  (the 
discoverer  of  the  species]  called  it  Bulla  plilmula  * ;  ti4 
although  the  generic  name  most  be  altered  to  suit  the  progra 
of  science,  his  specific  name  is  sacred,  and  is  beyond  the 
changeful  caprice  of  any  systematist.  Blainville  has  doot 
some  further  wrong  to  Montagu,  in  ascribing  even  the  dii> 
covery  of  the  mollusc  to  Donovan ;  whoiie  name,  I  aaj 
observe,  is  often  substituted  ibr  that  of  the  former  naturalirt 
by  foreif^  authors,  and  by  some  careless  translators  in  oar 
own  country.     Berwick  upon  Tweed,  Jan.  3.  1834. 


Art.  VIII.  DeierijaianqftotaenontieseriptaMdrareBritifk^iaa 
qfSheUs.     By  Willjam  Tubtoh,  E»q.  M.D.  *c. 

Crena'tcla  Teavi's//  [Turlon].  {j%.  47.) 

47  Testa  rhombea,  infeme  rotundata,  pellucida,  albidi  tildi 

•  longitiidiiuilibua  interruptis  fH''*"  vioUceu;  DMrgiae  Mitin 
inciirvato. 
Shell  rhombic,  roimded  below,  transparent,  whitiih,  viA 
pale,  violet,  longitudinal,  interrupted  stripes;   the  antcnDr 
margin  incuned-    Nearly  an  inch  long,  and  full  half  an  ioch 
broul;  extremely  thin  and  brittle;  obliquel}- tnmcate  at ik 
top,  with  a  few  pale  vioEet  spota  below;  hoUowed  out  at  de 
front  margin  in  a  slight  crescent-shaped  form. 
This  most  interesting  addition  to  our  native  stock  vii 
taken  nlivc  at  Scarborough ;   and   is  in  the  cabinet  of  Mr. 
Bean,  who  obligingly  sent  the  accurate  drawing  from  whkb 
the  figure  was  taken.     He  has  given  It  the  specific  name  of 
'I'ravisif,  after  Mr.  Travis,  well  known  for  his  valuable  com- 
munications to  Pennant.     In  its  outline.  It  differs  from  anj 
of  those  figured  by  Sowerby,  or  described  by  Lamarck. 
A/v'tii.08  STniA'TfLus  Ltntt.  Mant.  p.  5*8.,  Schrcet.  EinL'i^ 
p.  440.  t.  9.  fig.  16.,  GmeL  p.  3358. 
Tmln  Hiibtri^ona,  striis  longituJinallbua  elcvatis  crcnulatia. 
Mhitll  Homewhat  triangular,  with  raised,  longitudinal,  slightly  crenate 

[,1'ii^tli  ihrcL-  ijiinrtcrs  of  an  inch,  and  hardly  ai 
trniiKpiiri-nl,  dark  horn  .colour,  with  a  lew  paler  zo 

•  ITp  HiihsrajiKnitly  constituted  with  it  a  new 
LiuuclliUiu,  n  iiBinc  preoccupied  in  botany. 
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Jight  longitudinal  ribs,  which  are  crossed  by  transverse  depressed 
giving  them  a  granulated  surface :  the  front  margin  a  little  incurved ; 
Dge  margin  angular. 

lis  beautiful  species,  which  has  long  been  a  desideratum 
le  science,  was  taken  in  abundance,  by  Mr.  Bean,  on 
t  floating  wood  at  Scarborough,  who  kindly  sent  us 
5  specimens.  [See,  in  connection,  the  communication  in 
»3.] 

Pleuro'toma  Trevellia^ni^j/'  [Turton]. 

sta  ovato-fusiforme ;  anfractibus  6 — 7,  striis  numcrosissiinis,  apice 

Dads. 

sell  oval-fusiform ;  with  6  or  7  volutions,  very  closely  striate,  and 

nttl  at  their  tops. 

"his  new  and  very  distinct  species  was  found,  by  Mr. 
D,  abundantly  at  Scarborough,  It  is  so  extremely  like 
Afurex  turricula  of  Montagu,  as  to  be  hardly  distin- 
hed,  except  by  the  following  marks: —  1st,  The  outline 
"  8  more  inflated  cast ;  2dly,  the  stria}  are  twice  as  nume- 
;;  3dly,  and  the  distinct  notch  at  the  upper  angle  of  the 
r  lip  fixes  its  genus. 

I  this  genus  we  have  also  the  3/urex  gracilis,  M.  sept- 
ilaris,  and  M.  linearis  of  Montagu,  and  the  M.  Chordula 
tir  Conchological  Dictioiiarjj  ;  a  pair  of  which,  collected  by 
elves,  are  now  in  the  cabinet  of  Mr.  Clark. 
he  M.  purpureus  of  Montagu  has  sometimes  this  pleuro- 
itic  notcl). 

Pulsus    FENESTRA^TUS  [7//;/f7W]. 

•ta  oblongo-fusiformi,  alba,  eostis  nuiiicToiiis  longitudinalibus  striis 
rersis  rcticulatis ;  anfractibus  octo,  tuniidis ;  cauda  i)roducta,  sinis- 
iim  curva;  apice  papilhiri;  faucc  albo  la:vii;ato. 
ell  oblong-fusiform,  white,  with  numerous  lon<{itudinal  ribs,  which  arc 
ilate  by  transverse  striie  ;  volutions  eight,  swollen  ;  the  tail  produced, 
le  turned  to  the  left ;  mouth  white,  smooth  ;  the  tip  ])apillary. 
ngthy  1^  in. ;  breadth,  five  eighths  of  an  inch.  In  its  outline' it  much 
ibles  the  Funus  corneus;  but  the  volritions  arc  nmch  more  rounded 
feeply  divided,  and  the  tail  is  not  so  nmch  elongated  ;  the  reticulations 
■ather  coarse,  and  slightly  granular  at  the  points  of  junction ;  the 
ir  is  also  of  a  much  clearer  ivory  white. 

.  pair  of  these  were  dredged  up  at  Cork ;  one  of  which 
sent  to  us  by  Mr.  Humphries,  and  is  now  in  the  cabinet 
Ir.  Clark. 

IU8  KoRWEGicus  [7w/'/o//],  jStn^mbus  norwt'gicus  Chamu. 

Conch.  X.  t.  157.  fig.  1.97,  U^H. 

Ma  lusvi,  eburnea ;  anfractibus  planiusculis;  ultimo  ventricoso ;  labro 
ito,  intiis  Ixvignto. 

icll  quite  smooth,  ivory  white ;  volutions  rather  flat,  the  lower  one 
ricoac ;  outer  lip  nnu'h  (Ulated,  and  smooth  <in  tiu*  inner  margin. 
aioth  5  in.,  and  about  :^in.  broad ;  with  six  volutions,  the  last  oi  wliich 
jcn  enlarged ;  of  an  ivory  whiteness,  with  a  sli^rht  ferrupnous  stain ; 
tare  very  large,  twice  as  long  as  the  rest  of  the  shell,  pure  white 
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the  OQter  iip  modi  spread,  with  the  nmnpn  thmrp  ind  s^giitlj 
reflected  ;  pillar  amootfa. 

This  fine  shell  was  taken  by  the  dredge,  off  Scarboroagb; 
and  is  in  the  cabinet  of  Mr.  Bean,  who  oUiginglT  sent  it  to 
ns  for  examination  and  description. 

Tri*to-.v  ccta^ceus  L^  Soxerb^  Gen.  fig.  3. 

Testa  ovata,  dorso  tuinido,  subtus  deplanata,  cingnlis  transrerBi  pro- 
minuli:}  subnodoais,  varicibus  duabua,  nodosis,  alterniii;  cobuneUa  am- 
bilicata ;  labro  intua  serie  duptici  crenato* 

Sbeil  oval,  tumid  on  the  back  and  flat  iiiidemeadi»  with  tiMisYene  mi. 
rather  prominent  belts,  which  are  slightly  nodulous ;  Twices  two,  kaottj 
and  alternate ;  pillar  uoibilicate,  outer  lip  crennlate  wuraaXij  ia  a  dmMe 
row. 

Len^  nearly  3  in.,  and  half  as  much  wide ;  yeUowah  wfake,  porevUle 
within  ;  pillar  with  a  small  nodule  near  the  upper  end. 

Three  or  four  of  these  shells  were  cast  oo  shore,  after  a 
▼iolent  gale,  near  Falmonth,  in  Cornwall ;  mod  we  have  taken 
them  on  the  Guernsey  coast.  From  their  worn  and  much 
stained  state,  they  appear  to  have  come  from  Tery  remote  and 
deep  water. 

?  Ia^'nthina  exi'gua  Saxerby  Gen,  fig.  2,  S. 

Testa  OTata,  subfiisilbrmi,  bifiuiam  striata,  spira  prodncta  acuta. 

Shell  oval,  a  little  swollen  in  the  middle,  striate  in  a  double  directioo; 
the  spire  produced  and  pointed. 

Length  four  tenths  of  an  inch,  three  tenths  broad  ;  of  a  Tiolet  oolos^ 
and  a  more  conical  shape  than  I.  fragilis,  in  consequence  of  the  spire  being 
more  produced,  and  the  volutions  rounded  and  more  cfistioctly  defined; 
the  mouth  is  also  not  so  proportionately  spread,  by  which  it  appean  of  • 
somewhat  spindle-like  form,  the  primary  volution  being  swollen  and  sli^J 
carinate  in  the  middle ;  the  striae  are  very  distinct  and  elegant,  obliquei 
and  turning  at  the  subcannate  part  in  an  obtusely  angular  direction. 

In  the  small  coves  about  the  Land's  End,  in  Cornwall,  the 
?  I^nthina  fragilis  is  occasionally  wafted,  by  a  gentle  soutb- 
west  wind,  in  prodigious  fleets ;  all  alive,  and  borne  upon  the 
water  by  their  clusters  of  tough  bubble-like  vesicles.  By  the 
retreating  waves,  most  of  them  are  carried  back  into  the 
ocean ;  so  that  it  requires  a  fortunate  combination  of  tidci 
wind,  and  wave  to  see  them  in  all  their  splendour.  This 
mostly  happens  about  the  months  of  July  and  August  The 
fishermen's  wives  call  them  bullhorns,  which  supposes  a  prior 
knowledge  of  their  appearance.  Among  them  are  sometimes 
found  a  lew  of  I.exigua;  which,  having  been  probably  regarded 
as  the  young  of  I.  fragilis,  may  have  caused  them  to  be  over- 
looked. 

Bu'lla  zonaVa  \_Turton],  Scaphander  Leach. 

TcKta  ovuta,  Holiila,  opaca,  albo  et  fulvo  alternatim  zonata,  lineis  tnssr 
verMH  clcvato-punctulatis. 

Shell  oval,  solid,  opaque,  with  alternate  zones  of  white  and  fulvous,  ^ 
trans venic  lines  of  minute  raised  dots. 

Length  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  breadth  nearly  as  much. 
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Tills  very  elegant  species  in  shape  very  much  resembles 

small  B.  lignaria ;  but  is  of  a  more  conic  oval  shape,  with 

volutions  more  loosely  connected ;  the  crown  is  umbili- 

1,  and,  together  with  the  pillar,  pure  white.  On  the  body 

mre  regular,  rather  broad,  alternate,  transverse  bands  of  white 

mnd  pale  rufous  brown ;  and  round  each  of  the  white  belts  is 

m  regular  line  of  very  minute  raised  granular  dots. 

Found  near  the  Land's  End.     {Mus,  Clark,) 

Bu'lla  hya'lina  [7f/r/(?n],  Roxania  Leach, 

Testa  ovata,  h\'alina,  Isi-i ;  aperture  basi  dilatata;  columella  umbilicata ; 

iroDa  planata,  canaliculata,  unibonata. 

Shell  oval,  tranaparcnty  smooth;  apertura  dilated  at  the  base;  pillar 

nfailicate ;  crown  wtened,  channelled,  umbonate. 

It  something  resembles  the  Bulla  umbilicata ;  but  is  shorter,  and  of  a 

Mre  oval  shape,  with  the  aperture  more  dilated,  and  is  of  a  cr\  stalline 

insparenc^'.  At  the  base  of  the  inner  mai^n  there  is  a  reflection  of  the 
r,  formmg  a  slight  groove  or  umbilicus ;  and  the  central  umbo  on  the 
m  is  Tcry  distinct  and  prominent.     The  last  two  marks  seem  to  fix  it 

the  geous  C^mba  of  Lamarck  and  Sowerby ;  but  we  have  not  remarked 
sharp  plaits  on  the  pillar. 

Found  abundantly  on  the  coast  about  Newcastle ;  whence  it 
sent  us  by  Mr.  Aider.     We  also  discovered  it  near  the 
I^and's  End,  in  Cornwall.     {Mus,  Alder^  Clark.) 

"Bcllje'a  puncta'ta  {Turton^  Bulla  punctata  Adamsj  Linn. 

Trans,  vi.  t.  i.  fig.  6,  7,  8. 

Testa   ovata,  hyalina,  lineis    transversis   impresso-punctatis ;   corona 
<aiialirulata. 

Sbtrll  oial,  transparent,  with  transverse  lines  of  distinct  impressed  dots. 

The  accurate  observations  of  Mr.  Clark,  who  favoured  us 

wiih   specimens  have  fully  distinguished   this  species  from 

R  catena  of  Montagu.     ITie  shell  is  something  smaller,  of  a 

mere  oval  shape,  with  the  crown  more  flattened  ;  and,  instead 

of  oval,  raised,  chainlike  points,  which   form  the  lines  in  B. 

Catena,  the  lines  in  this  s|)ecies  consist  of  distinct  impressed  dots. 

Mr-  Clark  has  also  been  able  to  ascertain,  that,  in  B.  ca- 

leaa,  the  animal  is  of  a  yellowish  white,  and  furnished  viith 

'gizzard;  but  that  the  animal  of  B.  punctata  is  of  a  blackish 

grey  colour,  and  destitute  of  any  trace  of  gizzard. 

Found  bv  Mr.  Clark,  near  Exmouth. 
BidrfwJ,  Droon,  May  1.  1834. 


A  HT.  IX.  A  Motice  of  Loealities,  Habits,  Charncteristics,  and 
Sifnonumes  of  a  rare  BritUh  Species  (ifSlylilus.  Hy  Mr.  Wil- 
liam WILLIAMSON,  Jun. 

y\Y'TlLUS   SVBSAXATILIS    \_Williamson'\.  —  A   species   of 
-^-^jlilus  has  been  occasionally  found  on  various  parts  of  the 

^W.  VII.— No.  40.  A  A 


r^r-sentacuc    ?r"  j  ni.-I  ^rown   -shell,   and  tj  b  Ok 
rnienur  manin  'ir  :i]e  sune.      ('rum  ibe  31.  ediilxs  to  which 
it  appnisches  La  ^izv.  :c  Jiffin-s  :u  tbe  gjvatxr  tbicknos  of  the 
ihell,  which  is  ^oddic  auii  luliiJ :  the  hinite^ine  Li  lof^r,  ud 
»«rv  ftraisht,  ziTiDtf  rather  :i  rtiombouial  form  to  the  ralTcS 
40iTi«tJm«s  eT«n  mon;  «3  than  in  the  figures;  while  id  the 
M.  etJuliit  it  U  curved  :  ;he   uoterior  msi^in  is  broad,   de* 
prMM^I,  and  a  linle  coavex,  ioi^teiid  ut'  being  produced ;  the 
lines  of  growth  are  also  camparativelv  strooger.     In  form,  it 
h>:itr\  a  ({reat«r  resemblance  to  the  Jt/l  incur%-atus  ;   but  the 
lfi[r>:r  want*  the  4trai|zht  hinge-line,  and  is  not  of  half  thff 
dizr.     The  young  shells  {*  and  e)  have  the  character  of  the 
hinge  f.vtn  more  striking,  and  are  of  a  deep  brown  colour^ 
jiialrad  of  [he  dirty  blue  of  the  old  ones.     Still   stronger 
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points  of  distinction  between  these  three  species  are  supplied 

bjr  the  difleiences  in  their  habits.     The  M.  ediilis  is  found 

thickly   clustered  on  the  large  flat  scars,  and  the  M.  in- 

carritos  fills  the  crevices  and  fissures  of  the  rocks:    the 

species  which  is  the  subject  of  my  notice  is  invariably,  except 

in  the  solitary  instances  to  which  I  have  above  alluded,  laid 

under  water.     It  is  found  in  the  large  pools  left  by  the  retir* 

ing  tide,  in  groups  of  three  or  four  together,  flrmly  attached 

br  their  strong  byssus  to  the  under  surfaces  of  the  large  stones 

vith  which  the  water  is  here  and  there  studded ;  so  that,  to 

procure  them,  it  is  necessary  to  wade  into  the  pools,  and 

ofcrtiim  these  stones. 

Mr.  J.  Alder  of  Newcastle  has  arranged  it  under  the  name 
of  JMtiliis  angiil&tus;   and  the  Rev.  W.  Mark  of  Shields 
ttOi  It  M»  solitiUius ;  but  the  largest  individuals  which  these 
gentlenien  have  ever  seen  are  less  than  the  smaller  figures 
{h  and  c) ;  and  as  the  shells  of  all  muscles  are  more  or  less 
^ifiilary  and  as  this  is  not  a  species  of  a  solitary  habit,  I 
^mild  propose  the  name  of  M.  subsaxatilis,  as  most  charac- 
Hicof  the  situations  in  which  it  is  found.     The  charac- 
of  its  habitat,  combined  with  its  peculiar  solid   form, 
^fc  it  as  good  a  title  to  be  styled  a  distinct  species  as,  if 
ml  a  better  one  than,  that  of  the  transparent  shell  of  the 
IC  pelldcldas,  or  the  small  blunted  form  of  the  shell  of  the 
K  incorvfttus,  does  these  species  respectively. 
QMmi  Sireety  Scarborough^  June  10.  1834. 

[Fob  a  notice  of  the  localities  of  the  M,  polymorph  us,  see 
^  I.  532. ;  and  for  a  statement  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Af. 
striatulus  Linn.^  see  VII.  350.] 


A  ax-  X.  Observations  on  the  Work  of  Maria  Sibilla  Merian  on  the 
Insects^  SfC.^  of  Surinam.  By  the  Tate  Rev.  Lansdown  Guilding, 
B.A.  F.L.S.  &c.  • 

Such  of  your   readers  as  may   possess  a  coloured  copy 
Madame   Merian's    work,  may    be   glad   to   receive    the 

'*  He  died  at  St.  Vincent  in  1632,  under  50  years  of  age. 

'*  Yes  !  thou  hast  pass*d  life's  transient  hour, 
Yet  oft  shall  fancy *s  witching  power 

Recall  thy  {larted  breath  : 
Still  shall  thy  name  in  *  deedh  *  survive, 
Still  shall  thy  *  thought '  in  niemorv  live, 
Though'thou  art  cold  in  death  \ " 
^  rol.xvii.  of  the  Linwcan  Tramnctinnx^  part  i.  published   May,  1834, 
■     '\%  an  additional  instance  of  the  industry  of  this  anhious-minded  man  : 

A    A    2 


\alue  and 


.    !• 


:c  ihls  frmalc 

..      ..r-^  -c  7  ci^.i-^  o:  her  home, 

*-:  ~  V  -    -   :-=r  ri.^#:*:iT  in  a  far 

..— ..:^    -LH.   -rj.    n    m  r:.»holesoinc 

V --  -t".    jj  \j:l-=-  "»  m   frT:»r5*  against 

^.: — r    '.-..'1^^    :c   -LwriT*  cTX>n  his 

:    7  _.;:  :  i-.^  r=^e^  f-.c:  ±e  press, 

■'  zz'  hATe  been 

rJ.  X  «c^codid  and 

-. -*iL.-     -.  .    nt    ..-t-t:^    I  -nt  -tsfTTiei  :  and  it  coo- 

.:-.-^    :i..     .      -  .u-:..- •  .   -  u:  "St  aJE  :r   s  sbuvr  plates, 

-i-«    1.1     -;t- -         L-;    -;■_■«-_::;    •zir.uic*^  iiciiuri  ibe  state  of 

:ill'-'Z  .        ■£••  •*       -*'  /^'V  —  ^     ■•        ""j^     »^iw  "Ti^"^    ITTr">?!— glTt  :    SZlu  tbc 

.:•   '■.••__:l  t-     :--=    -i-rfr?    u  rt=  u  rji:=x=c  "n  :l:e  fibres  of 
JiJ^-^  -l:«   ".vfi       "  l:^--:   iin:   •- i:  :e  xunii  "wii.  ie  absurd 
:--?i::-i  .     z^y    ■    nt  i^i— i*-*  ten  "Hfe  '-rrj  x-^ar  icjccuracy 
:*>      zut^->.    ;    ?    i!:r^L.-k  X    rnair*rt*   *:•:•»  tiwv  couU 

Tzr:  ^'ii!'^  .r- *:•_•:  .  Uc  *..rN  i-  lie  niT^cuc^cc  rif  idle  stories, 
-z-i. ;'.  :- ■    :v   <.r-u::>:'"*?s      ITic  -  Tauc-s  sri^zs  esceptis, 

.  .:£  -^    .:-z    '. •..:::    :*zr.^*:\zi    u::x:.  *  "J  ir  :o  cestrcy  that 

.'.r..i^=_:rt  ^1.=-::  *  .:  •..  ::i:'.r^:'-  j«;  ^'--ec  :j*  a  pollen t  ob- 
=^r  z:  ..  :-...-:  1..:.^-.  -:u  <l.'::^:  :c::cr5  :ri:'e  Otiier  writers 
:^  T  :::-.:  i:  '  ^";  z—  .umrLCUJie  za:res  to  vaHous 
s:»r-.  1-    .1    1-:.-.   c.-rru  'j.a=-:  t-: a  "Jie  rijczs  cq  which  they 

I  r-..i..  ■-:?-  .:  :.  ^i.c.c^  :::-  ?'j:=<.  '»h!ch  are  '^'2  in 
."■;m. :•=.'.  i.:..  ti  "..*'=  ==:i.:  ..  -dci  ixiz-t  »'_1  ?av  soaiething 
1.?  :..  :;:e  "i.  *;  .i  ..:«=  "fc-i'"^  -»  --c;  Lit.:  :::r.x::ice<J.  The 
.•...j:-:-  i--^  ■  •^r'j"=-.>:*i  :;*  :re  :f'  :hi.>e  "li^cir-L  and  useless 
:  :•  •  -  r. ..  k:  i •:••  •:  -  ■»  .: .  u ::   "*  -  ?^  :" .  r:: t  r  y  :  \\  c  ii^u :   : t:u  ispen sable  in 

J.'.  ?• ;  i :  r* :   *  .  c  i-  ir:c  ■  v : : .  c h     cc ■-  j:  icC*  :o  no  p u  rpose,  the 

u..T.»:    i-ii  !.!.:•.—-  Of'  i!i-  -z^zizry-i''     H^fn:  :he  fair  author  is 


it  »:i  -.r.r. •..»:■;.  "*  0*:'H:r7'ir:i:c^  :n  Narcxa  ind  Ductaliuin,  two  Genera  of 
M./i.  ^w.'.'.s  .\-..7r.aj.?."'  p.  r*?.,  jiiii  j'Csiac*  :';r  :he  mc5t  part  of  technical 
'l*rN.r:f,»::or.t  ir.ii  iiutii.*:*  or  v.  ^remaric  aifiniries;  two  Decralia  are  fiirureJ' 
Thji  f»:T;.;*Ht  !.:  r.''txi  Mi.  th*r  f.aptr  :  **  I  nave  trjnsniitt^ii  adrauini:  aod  *ie- 
V  ript.oii  of  th':  t;.pii;i.  -jpetii.^  i?f  Nariuiinj  to  my  tnenii  Mr.  Swainsoflt 
i»Ko  ha«  pror/i..f«:fi  to  ir.-scrt  many  of  njv  drawir^rs  of  West  Indian  shells  in 
\i\*'.  tiCMijtitiil  work,  entiticil  *  Zool'^^eai  L lustrations/  '*' 
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represented,  in  the  foreground,  before  a  basket  of  tropical 
frnitSt  with  her  attendants  placing  in  cabinets  chip  boxes 
filled  with  extended  insects;  while  the  room  is  swarming 
vith  a  host  of  butterflies  and  caterpillars  that  would  have  ^ 
frightened  Pharaoh  in  the  land  of  Egypt.  In  the  distance  is ' 
a  Surinam  landscape  swarming  with  frogs,  in  which  we  behold 
tvo  old  gentlemen,  in  bag  wigs  and  broad-tailed  coats,  assist- 
ing the  maid-servant  to  capture  flies. 

Plate  1.  contains,  on  the  right  side,  three  rude  and  useless 
figures  of  Z}latta  americana   Gmelin,  Lin.  2042.      At  the 
bottom,  the  circular  egg  purse  {theca)  of  a  spider  is  mistaken 
for  the  inartificial  egg  cell  {loculus)  of  the  knkkerlac  or  cock- 
r^oach,  out  of  which  a  voung  one  is  represented  as  escaping. 
On  the  left  are  two  useless  figures  of  a  second  species,  hardly 
roature.     I  have  not  observed  that  these  creatures  are  par- 
ticularly attached  to  the  pine  [Bromel/a  Ananas  L.,  Ana^ 
9wssa  saliva  Auci.^y  though   in  the  forests  I  have  captured 
■nanv  interesting  species  among  the  vaginating  leaves  of  the 
"Tillandsi>  or  wild  pines,  where  they  had  evidently  retired 
tor  shelter  and  concealment  only.     The  bag,  said  to  contain 
the  young,  was  the  egg  cell,  which  is  retained  in  the  vagina 
ior  some  time  by  the  females  of  this  genus,  till  it  is  indurated 
by  atmospheric  influence.     It  is  then  glued  against  some 
diQsen  spot,  and  covered  for  concealment  in  the  dirt  or  any 
substance  that  may  be  at  hand.     The  young  pine  [Brom^l/a 
Ananas  L.]  in  a  state  of  inflorescence,  with  the  crown  and 
basilar  offsets  just  developed,  is  not  badly  executed. 

Plate  2.  The  four  upper  figures  represent  the  Coccinella 
cicti   Gmcl.   1661.,  with  the  pupae;  and  the  two  following, 
'ke  cocoon  and  larva  of  a  small  moth  ?,  said,  without  pro- 
bability,  to  devour  the  Coccinella.      The  four  lower  ones 
illustrate  the  i^pilio  Dido  Fabric.  177.  Gmel.  2324.     They 
jjfjpear  rudely  done,  with  the  exception  of  the  largest  larva. 
Tlie  pine  is  shown  in  its  ripe  state,  and  cut  out  of  its  cluster 
^  serrated  leaves,  and  ready  for  the  table.     I  may  once  for 
*ll  observe,  that,  when  a  lepidopterous  insect  is  reversed,  that 
f^oriion  of  the  upper  wing  which  is  exhibited  is  incorrectly 
^^^lour«l,  and  does  not  correspond  with  the  accompanying 
l^ure  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  insect. 
Plate  3.  Three  figures  of  a  giant  species  of  Sphinx,  of  the 
mc  group  as  S.  Carolina,  executed  with  more  than  ordinary 
le.     Not  known  to  Fabricius.     The  exuvia?  and  pupa  are 
*«Tiproperly  attached  to  a  branch  ;  for  all  these  insects  descend 
'^^•ards  the  earth,  and  take  their  pupal  slumber  in  a  ball  of 
r^f<7>ured  dirt,  or  in  u  slight  cocoon.     The  pilose  head  of  the 
^'naijf),  and  the  free  tongue-case  (i^hssotheca)  of  the  pupa, 
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more  than  osnallj  cooToluted,  are  worthy  of  notice.  The 
plant  is  a  species  of  Anbna  not  found  with  us,  which  produces 
an  unpalatable  firuit. 

Plate  4.  contains  the  larra,  empty  puparium,  and  imago  oi 
Apilio  jatrophs  Fab.  301.  Gmel.  2308.  With  the  lizard  I 
am  not  acquainted,  but  disbelicTe  the  improbable  story  of  its 
acquiring  the  length  of  10  or  12  feet.  The  plant  is  the 
flowerless  head  of  the  Jatropha  Mamhoiy  or  cassada. 

Pkde  5.  contains  four  tolerable  figures  of  Sphinx  T^trio 
Fab.  32.— See  also  &  rustica  Fab.  33.  Gmel.  2385.  The 
larva  b  said  to  have  been  destructive  to  the  fields  of  cassada 
plants.  In  St.  Vinceot  I  have  found  noble  specimens,  jut 
developed,  resting  on  the  leeward  or  sheltered  sides  of  the 
gru-gru  palm  {Cocos  fusifiSrmis  ?).  As  they  were  all  caught 
on  the  same  tree,  at  distant  intervals,  it  would  appear  probable 
that  they  had  fed  on  its  fironds,  and  had  descended  through 
the  host  of  needles  which  beset  the  trunk,  to  seek  a  tempimuT 
rest,  in  the  pupa  state,  at  its  foot.  The  gravid  snake,  with 
its  ^gs,  is  unknown  to  me.  The  unnoticed  figure  is  the 
curious  Membracis  folis^  Fab.  4.  Cldlda  GmeL  2092.  He 
root  of  the  cassada  is  badly  represented,  with  its  tubers ;  from 
which,  after  the  evaporation  of  its /lo/soitoitf  juice,  the  granular 
farine^  and  the  flat  cassava  cakes  of  the  West  Indians,  are 
prepared.  By  the  act  of  boiling  o/tfy,  this  juice  is  (in  the  De* 
merara  settlement)  converted  into  the  rich  and  dark  saoce 
called  cassaripe.  The  native  Indians  form  of  dark  clay  their 
pots  which  bear  the  name  of  this  sauce,  serving  to  season  the 
hunter's  daily  meal;  and  the  colonist  has  introduced  the 
custom  into  his  more  luxurious  dwelling.  The  plan  is,  to 
throw  into  the  cassaripe  pot,  which  is  never  cleaned  or  alto- 
gether emptied,  the  remains  of  meat  and  poultry,  to  add  the 
sauce,  and  stir  the  compound  preparation,  which  forms,  as  I 
can  readily  testify,  a  most  delicious  meal. 

Plate  6.  has  two  species  of  Saturnia,  with  their  curious 
larvae  and  cocoons  {follicuU\  both  undetermined.  The  under 
one  approaches  a  species  sent  me  from  the  Orinoco  trees,  (m 
the  banks  of  the  great  river  of  that  name,  which  assumed  the 
imago  in  my  study  in  St.  Vincent.  The  plant  comes  near  to 
Sol^num  torvum,  the  round  berries  of  which  were  boiled  and 
eaten  here,  during  the  partial  famine  caused  by  the  stooy 
showers  of  the  volcano  of  Morne  Soufri^re,  in  1812. 

Plate  7.  seems  one  of  the  most  valuable  in  the  work,  and 
represents  the  Papilio  Achille5  Fab.  2534.  Gmel.  2245.,  with 
the  larva  and  oddly  shaped  pupa.  This  noble  creature^ 
soaring  in  the  tropic  sun  in  all  its  splendour  and  strength,  b 
worthy  to  bear  the  name  of  the  Grecian  hero.     The  plant 
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to  be  the  Malpfghia  glabra  Z^,  commun  in  our  gar- 
dens ;  the  cherries  of  wnich,  called  here  chereese,  or  cerise, 
fiom  their  acidity,  are  used  only  when  preserved.  They  are 
ddkious  when  encrusted  with  a  coat  of  white  sugar,  laid  on 
b  the  son,  by  the  help  of  the  white  of  eggs. 

Plate  8.  has  the  curiously  armed  larva,  the  pupa  and  rude 
Sgnrei  of  Apilio  Amphinom^  Fab.  404.  The  plant  is  the 
Pfauni^riia  rubra  L^  whose  sweetly  scented  flowers  often  cover 
dw  whcde  tree  before  the  restoration  of  its  leaves.  The  tree 
vkh  white  flowers  is  totally  distinct,  and  is  a  common  orna- 
■ent  of  oar  leeward  and  rocky  coast. 

Plate  9.  contains  PlapiVio  Nestor  Fab.  266.  Gmel.  2245. 
The  paparium  is  rudely  done,  and  the  larva  seems  rather  to 
bdong  to  some  Sphinx  or  nocturnal  moth,  though  it  is  said  to 
liave  produced  the  butterfly  before  us.  The  plant  is  the 
pomegranate  (Piinica  Granatum  £.),  with  the  fruit  burst  open, 
and  showing  the  pale  sweet  coat  which  protects  the  seeds;  and 
has  all  the  glassy  splendour  of  gems,  so  diflicult  to  represent 
CO  paper. 

Plate  10.  Three  rude  figures  of  the  larva,  pupa,  and  imago 
of  Hesperia  (/^pilio)  Cupido  Fabr.  I.  Gmel.  2336. ;  a  species 
lemarkable  for  the  spots  of  burnished  silver,  of  the  greatest 
brilliancy,  on  the  inferior  surface.  The  three  lower  figures 
illustrate  a  paIe-<:oloured  moth  of  the  size  of  Cerilra  vinula, 
not  known  to  Fabricius.  The  cotton  plant  (Goss^'pium  bar- 
bMiense  I^  ?)  is  more  than  usually  faithfiil. 

Plate  II.    The  two  figures  of  the  sexes  of  ^ombyx  (Pha- 

k^na)  erythrinas  Fabr.  13.  Gmel.  2403.,  are  neatly  engraved, 

^th    the   pupa  and   exuviae.      If  one  can  depend  on  the 

drawings  of  the  larvae,  and  the  accompanying  statements,  we 

^ve  here  an  extraordinary  instance  of  the  change  which 

Ukes  place  during  the  developement  of  the  larva.     I  have 

<kivself^  as  well  as  other  observers,  witnessed  the  disappear- 

^oe  of  spots,  the  alteration  of  colour,  and  the  variations  in 

the  clothing  of  caterpillars ;  but  have  never  noticed  so  great 

Changes  as  are  here  described.     The  yellow  larva,  at  its  first 

^ktoulting,  exchanges  its  transverse  bands  for  lateral  spots ; 

the  second,  the  six  strong  spines  which  defended  the  body 

e  laid  aside,  and  the  general  colouring  of  the  animal  under- 

_       a  change.     The  plant  is  a  most  beautiful  species  of  Ery- 

^rina,  not  cultivated  by  us. 

Plate  12.  We  have  the  male,  the  larva,  pupa,  and  cocoon 

^an  undetermined  species  of  Satumia,  very  nearly  allied  in 

snaoy  respects  to  a  beautiful   species   which   I  have  lately 

^riwn  in  all  its  stages,  for  insertion  in  the  costly  zoological 

^ork  of  my  correspondent,  Mr.  Wilson  of  Edinburgh,  under 
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'.{   .«   \i..n\r    i./,Mii(f.:;i  ff«'/.f.,  **h:ch  (loes  not  seem   to  have 

i./f.«fii.«l  \i,  oiliif    wrtt/Tfi:.     'ilii;  lana  IS  remarkable  for  its 

|M  I'll 'ill.  I#iiii"/  oiiiliiii-,  arifl  tJj':  liairy  blunt  processes  of  the 

<.iii<iMi(M.  ,  iiiiil  ilii:  ^.liiiif:  1-iifl  tf>  accompany  it.     Our  fair 

Iiiii  I.  mil  ilii  III ^.l  riiioiiinlo^i'-.t  ulio  hah  l)een disappointed 

ill  lie   I  ■  !••  I  iiiiiifii  ill    'ifiiiiiliiiig  splc'iulid  arter  the  metanior- 
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phosis  of  insects.  Larvae  of  forbidding  as|>ect  sometimes 
shine,  in  their  boor  of  perfection,  in  all  the  glorious  tints  of 
gems,  and  gold,  and  silver,  and  gaudy  flowers,  while  those  of 
nore  lovely  hues  produce  in  the  end  a  garb  of  sober  colours. 
The  plant  is  the  water  melon  (Cuciirbita  CitHdhts  L.).  Though 
a  cooling  fruit,  it  becomes  insipid  here,  and  hardly  merits 
ibe  praises  it  has  received  in  the  warmer  regions  of  the  old 
world. 

Plate  16.  The  central  figures  are  useless,  and,  I  think, 

confused.     The  white  larva  is  of  wonderful  structure,  and 

cQuals  in  interest  any  of  those  so  beautifully  depicted  in  the 

pistes  lately  published  by  the  indefatigable  Dr.  Horsfield. 

k  is  more  probable  that  it  produced  the  white  cocoon  and 

csoloarless  moth  so  shamefully  engraved.     The  banded  larva 

hg^  the  aspecrt  of  those  of  many  Aipiliones,  and,  with  the  pupa 

oq  the  stalk,  I  should  sup|>ose,  belongs  to  the  butterfly  here 

5^<at]y  drawn,  which  is  the  Aipilio  anacardii  Fabr.  561.     It 

^  the  P.  Piera  GmeL  2257.,  and  the  P.  anacardii,  2258. !  of 

^^is  careless  compiler.     The  upper  part  of  the  plate  is  a  very 

^air  representation  of  the  leaves,  flowers,  and  young  fruit  of 

lie  cashew  ( Anacardium  occidentiile) ;  but  the  lower  part  of 

engraving  exhibits  an  unpardonable  instance  of  the  au- 

s  carelessness,  and  of  the  readiness  with  which  she  listened 

the  stories  of  those  who  sent  her  subjects  for  her  pencil. 

*Tbe  ripe  fruit  is  reversed,  and,  by  means  of  an  imaginary 

S)eduncle,  placed  under  the  leaves,  where  it  never  grows.   The 

3dlow  \'ariety  is  most  valued  when  sweet,  and  is  often  used 

Vo  communicate  a  pleasant  flavour  to  punch.    They  are  seldom 

«aten  except  when  preserved,  from  the  vile  indelible  stains 

they  communicate  to  our  linen.     The  truly  reniform  external 

suts,  when  deprived  of  their  very  caustic  oil  by  hot  coals, 

s&>rd  one  of  the  most  delicious  of  all  kernels,  which  will 

^cq>  for  a  long  time.     Bottles  are  sometimes  tied  under  the 

JOQng  fruit,  which  is  allowed  to  grow  within  till  it  is  large 

'fld  ripe,  when  it  is  preserved  in  spirits  as  a  curiosity,  and 

^^es  to  exercise  the   ingenuity  of  children,    who   cannot 

^count  for  the  method  of  its  introduction. 

Plate   17.  The  larva,  pupa,  and  two  figures  of  /Vipilio 

''^Ochise*  Gmel.  2230.     The  pretty  larva  is  remarkable  for 

***^>sc  retractile  cer%'ical  scent  organs  called  by  Kirby  osmateriaj 

'J'lich  are  found  in  some  of  its  congeners,  as  Papilio  Poly- 

^^vnaj  Drury.       The  small  figures   are   rude   attempts   to 

■^present  some  of  the  Cuccidse.     The  plant  is  the  lime  (Citrus 

^»na)  with  its  delicate  odoriferous  blossoms,  abounding  in 

^'Ur  inlands.     Tlie  young  lime  forms  one  of  the  finest  green 

V'^i"  curves  when  emptie<l,  and  the  fine  acid  of  the  ripe  ones 
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is  used  with  fish,  turtle,  and  other  dishes,  and  also  mako 
delicious  lemonade. 

Plate  18.  niav  serve  for  an  entomological  caricature  exlii- 
bited  on  the  branch  of  a  guava  tree  [iRsidium].  The  large 
spiders  are  the  well-known  giant  AxijiesL  aviculAria  Fabr.  61 
I  disbelieve  the  existence  of  an  egg-shaped  cocoon-like  k- 
bitaculumj  into  which  they  are  said  to  retreat.  The  only  web 
I  have  seen  them  weave  in  captivity  is  loose,  of  snowy  white- 
ness and  moderate  strength.  Doubtless  this  species  is  stroif 
enough  to  overcome  small  birds,  if  it  could  seize  them ;  for  the 
prominent  homy  mandibles  resemble  in  size  and  solidity  the 
talons  of  a  hawk.*  The  spider  on  the  left  is  the  ifrinet 
venatoria  Fabr.  7. ;  the  Thomisus  venatorius  /Ui/r.  Madime 
Merian  has  given  it  credit  for  ingenuity  which  it  does  not 
possess.  It  spins  no  shrouds  or  ladders ;  and  weaves  nothing 
but  the  flat  circular  ecg^purse  (tkeca)^  which  is  carried  under 
the  breast,  supported  by  the  palpi  only,  and  not  aggioti- 
nated,  as  in  some  spiders,  to  the  belly;  or  deserted,  as  b]f 
others.  It  runs  alx>ut  houses  in  the  night-time,  frequents  tb 
same  spots,  and  murders  the  all-consuming  [see  V.  481*1  boldi 
and  buzzing  cockroaches.  It  is  never  destroyed  by  the  negroes; 
who  say,  if  killed,  it  would  cause  them  to  bradk  cups  tnd 
glasses.  Thus  an  absurd  superstition  serves  to  protect  • 
useful  creature;  which,  though  of  threatening  aspect,  istiinid 

[*  The  8torj  of  a  spider  which  catches  and  devours  birds  had,  Mr. 
MacLeay  believes,  its  origin  with  Madame  Bferian.  Oviedo,  Labat,  mi 
Rochefort  make  no  mention  of  any  spider  as  possessing  such  habiti,  tk 
two  latter  writers  going  no  fiuther  than  the  statement,  that  in  the  Be^ 
mudas  there  exists  one  which  makes  nets  of  so  strong  a  constructioa  si  to 
entangle  small  birds.  Madame  Merian,  however,  went  the  leocth  of  Wh 
setting  that  one  spider  not  only  caught,  but  devoured,  small  bunds ;  ai 
figured  the  il/ygale  avicularia  WaJckcaacr,  in  the  act  of  preying  on  a  bsB- 
ming-bird.  Now  the  3/vgale  docs  not  spin  a  net,  but  resides  in  tobsi 
under  ground,  and  in  afl  its  movements  keeps  close  to  the  earth;  wfaHe 
humming-birds  never  perch  except  on  branches.  The  food  of  AfjnjUs 
consists  of  Juli,  Porcelliones,  subterranean  ilch^tae,  and  Btkttm :  a  Of- 
ing  humming-bird,  and  a  small  Anolis,  placed  in  one  of  its  tubes,  were  sol 
only  not  eaten  by  the  spider,  but  the  latter  actually  quitted  its  hole,  wUck 
it  lefl  in  possession  of  the  intruders.  The  largest  spider  of  the  Wot 
Indies  that  spins  a  geometrical  web  is  the  NephUa  clavipes  Leaek  ;  ssd 
its  net  may,  perhaps,  occasionally,  be  strong  enough  to  arrest  the  snsUsr 
among  the  humming-birds :  but  it  is  not  likelv  that  the  spider  would  est 
the  birds.  A  small  species  of  Sphaeriodact^lus  Cuvier  [u.  lisEUti],  intro- 
duced into  one  of  these  nets,  was  enveloped  m  the  usual  manner  by  the 
spider ;  but  as  soon  as  the  operation  was  completed,  the  spider  lost  as 
time  in  cutting  the  line,  and  allowing  her  prisoner  to  fiill  to  the  ground.-* 
Mr.  MacLeay  consequently  disbelieves  the  existence  of  any  bird-catching 
spider.  (^From  an  abttrart  of  a  communication  made  hy  Mr*  MacLeay  to  At 
Zoological  Society,  and  read  on  Feb,  1 1.  1834.  The  abitract  isptdidedi^ 
Taylor's  PhU.  J^ag.Jbr  June,  1834.  vol.  iv.  p.  460—462.    Third  Serki.)] 
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and  hannlessy  and  only  occupied  in  ridding  us  of  loathsome 
azid  offensive  vermin.     The  ants  are  the  i'brmlca  cephalotes 
Fabr,  32.  Gmel.  2802.     Even  after  the  facts  recorded  as  pro- 
ceeding from  the  all-wonderful  instinct  of  these  Cossack  and 
Arab  plunderers,  one   can   scarcely  credit  their  bridge  of 
bodies,  more  singular  than  the  chain-bridges  of  our  rivers. 
Id  my  garden,  I  find  that  hymenopterous  insects  (after  the 
manner  of  swarming  bees)  crowd  together  for  sleep  on  the 
atremities  of  plants ;  and  I  have  seen  a  large  group  of  four 
ipecies,  though  of  different  genera,  and  even  distinct  tribes, 
lOached  by  the  feet  to  the  bodies  of  each  other,  and  slumber- 
ing in  peace  and  quietness.     Wliat  an  example  for  unsocial 
Mod  jealous  men  !     The  custom  of  cutting  off  the  leaves  of 
calls  to  one's  mind  the  parasol  ant  of  Trinidad.    There 
may  see  marching  legions  of  these  beings,  with  a  leaf 
^le^'ated  over  their  heads,  like  a  London  crowd,  on  a  rainy 
day,  following  the  lord  mayor's  show,  with  innumerable  um- 
brellas ;  or  rather,  as  they  observe  the  order  and  decorum 
^rhich  the   mob  despise,  they  represent,    on   a    Lilliputian 
scale,  with  their  leafy  screens,  the  enemies  of  Macbeth  descend- 
ing from  **  Bimam  wood  to  Dunsinane."      These  leaves  are, 
liowever,  probably  collected  to  cover  in  their  nest,  rather 
ihan  to  *'  shadow  the  numbers  of  their  host."     The  bird  is 
probably  fancied ;  the  nest  is  too  much  like  a  pot  of  clay ; 
there  should  have  been  two  instead  of  the  four  eggs,  which 
look  like  peas  cut  out  of  chalk.     The  figure  gives  one  no 
idea  of  the  tiny  well-proportioned  nest,  formed  of  the  silken 
pappus   of  plants,   collected  before   it   floats  into  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  bound  round  some  pensile  twig  with  the  fairy 
fastenings  of  stolen  cobwebs. 

P!a/e  19.  The  three  small  figures  belong  to  one  of  those 
iplendid  metallic  flies  which  buzz,  nnd  poise  themselves  like 
havks,  in  the  tropical  landscape.  She  represents  them  to 
have  sprung  from  the  larger  pupa  naturally  !  but  "  rariore 
9(tam(/rp/iosi :  "  one  cannot  fix  the  species.  The  three  left- 
fcarul  figures  represent  the  i^apiiio  psidii  Fabr.  525.  Gmel. 
•23^.  The  others  illustrate  the  beautiful  and  curious  larva, 
Uliculust  and  imngo  of  a  large  nocturnal  moth,  not  inserted 
io  die  works  of  Fabricius.  The  red  guava  (Pdidium  pyri- 
^erum)  is  a  fruit  connnon  on  our  higher  pastures,  and  the 
*kini  of  wo^kIs. 

Plate  20.  We  have  here,  considering  the  state  of  the 
*rti  ill  1726,  fine  figures  of  the  gigantic  bat-like  E'rebus 
;  Aijctua^  .Vtrix  FaOr,  3.  (imvi,  2529.  Thu  cocoon  is  of  large 
^ize;  and  the  larva,  though  suhpilose,  from  its  anal  horn 
approaches  the  outline  of  those  of  the  iS'phing/V/^r     It  under- 
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goes,  like  some  of  those  caterpillars,  a  change  of  colour  wfaeo 
mature.  The  exudation  like  a  bunch  of  eggs  is  one  of  those 
natural  gums  or  resins  which  force  their  way  from  the  over- 
charged vessels  of  many  a  tropical  tree ;  and  hang  like  opaque 
icicles,  or  ooze  like  streams  of  frozen  tears,  from  accidentil 
wounds. 

Plate  ^l.  The  four  figures  first  noticed  are  those  ofi 
small  moth,  and  not  a  diurnal  Apilio.  The  paler  lam, 
with  its  curious  habitaculum  of  cemented  sticks,  being  eri- 
dently,  like  my  genus  Oiketicus  of  the  Unmean  Transadim 
[vol.  XV.  tab.  6.],  referable  to  the  Lepidoptera,  could  nevfr 
have  produced  the  red  bug  (a  Red^vius  ?)  figured  in  the 
plate.  The  darker  caterpillar  and  the  cocoon  are  also  thoM 
of  a  lepidopterous  insect ;  though  out  of  this,  she  asserts, 
she  procured  the  specimen  of  Pet^lopus  {Kirbt/)  Clmex  LaL 
drawn  ot  the  bottom.  With  such  instances  of  carelessnea 
and  neglect  before  one,  we  must  receive  with  caution  the 
more  improbable  assertions  in  her  journal  of  the  metaIno^ 
phosis  ol  the  Surinam  productions.  The  Passiflora  is  a  shov; 
species ;  though  the  fruit,  which  I  have  received  from  Deme- 
rara,  is  not  valuable,  and  infinitely  inferior  to  that  of  muxj 
kindred  plants. 

Plate  22.  The  three  larger  figures  represent  a  fine  and 
distinct  but  undescribed  Satumio,  l)elonging  to  the  same 
group  as  those  depicted  in  plates  6.  and  12.  liie  larva  is ?ery 
beautiful,  and  clothed  with  a  vesture  of  plant-like  branched  pro* 
cesses,  imitating  the  ciliated  calyxes  of  some  vegetables.  She  has 
remarked  iheferreajilay  or  hard  pungent  bristles,  with  which 
the  ramuli  terminate.  The  two  small  figures  are  the  lam 
and  cocoon  of  some  lepidopterous  animal,  which  she  idly  sup- 
poses produced  the  Lygse'^us,  or  some  cimicoid  insect,  which 
is  inserted  in  the  plate.  These  strange  mistakes  must  hafe 
arisen  from  breeding  many  insects  together,  but  are  hardly  to 
be  excused  by  the  then  imperfect  knowledge  of  annuW 
transformations.  The  lily  is  beautifully  drawn,  and  is  com- 
mon in  all  West  India  gardens,  where  it  blossoms  without 
culture,  and  occasionally  becomes  double. 

Plate  23.  Four  of  the  figures  illustrate  the  curiously 
armed  larva,  the  pupa,  and  imago  of  Papilio  TeAcer  Fabr.  271. 
Gniel.  2248.,  which  appear  carefully  drawn.  The  lizard  is 
doubtful ;  these  creatures  differ  beyond  measure  in  the  in- 
tensity and  disposition  of  their  spots  and  markings.  The  eges 
of  the  diurnal  species  are  more  elongate  than  those  figurSf; 
and  they  nre  covered,  as  in  the  turtle,  with  a  coriaceous  skin, 
of  nocturnal  lizards  are  rounder,  and  have  a  cal- 
11 :  hence  they  are  deposited  anvwhere ;  whereas 
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the  former,  unless  committed  to  the  damp  earth,  would  perish. 
Tbe  young  must  be  incorrectly  traced  :  I  have  always  observed 
ibat,  for  the  size  of  the  e^gs,  the  young  of  lizards  are  singularly 
large  and  active.  The  fruit  is  that  of  the  ripe  and  edible 
tanana  (Musa  sapientum  £#.). 

PfaU  24.     The  spotted  figure  is  the  Ceranibyx  farinosus 

GwieL  1820.    See  also  his  C,  cinnamomeus,  1817. !     This  she 

sapposes  to  have  proceeded  from  the  linear  larva  above  it, 

vhich  seems  to  me  to  belong  to  the  Elateridae ;  and  resembles 

aluminous  one  which,  I  have  fancied,  belongs  to  E^ater  noc- 

ducus,  though  I  have  not  bred  it.     The  white  larva,  she 

iSnns,  produced   the  beetle  at  the  summit  of  the  plant, 

vhich  [beetle]  is  the  Prionus  melanopus  Fabr,  SO.,  Cerambyx 

GwuLlBlS.,  and  is  quoted  as  a  synonyme  of  the  P.  spinibarbis 

fabr.  25. !    It  seems  to  be  a  pregnant  specimen  ;  we  have  one 

iike  it  common  in  the  decayed  trunks  of  the  silk-cotton  b6m^ 

There  seems,  indeed,  to  be  a  group  of  kindred  species 

bhamefully  confused  by  entomological  writers.      The 

ger  figure,  which  she  has  not  noticed,  is  the  Cerambyx 

^^uibdrbis  Gmd.  1818.,  remarkable  for  the  unusual  structure 

^f  tbe  mandibles.     The  plant  Argemone  mexic^na  L.  is  well 

snepresented. 

PiaU  25.      The  four  larger  figures  exhibit  the  JVipilio 
6r»  Fabr*  189.,  P.  vanillse  GmeL  2336.     The  former 
only  is  appropriate.     It  devours  greedily  the  leaves  of 
iflora  /aurifolia,  &c.      Though  it  does   not   injure  the 
arbours  on  which  these  delicious  fruits  arc  cultivated,  it  s)X)iIs 
the  beauty  of  the  foliage  for  a  time,  if  suffered  to  propagate 
ibe  ikniily.     The  outlines  of  the  small  moth  are  useless.  The 
pUnt  is  a  large  variety  of  the  vanilla  of  commerce  (Epiden- 
dmm  Vamlla  \^Vanilta  aromatica  ^*kz.]),  so  famed  for  commu- 
nicating a  grateful  flavour  to  our  chocolate. 

Piate  26.     The  four  figures  represent  a  nocturnal   moth, 

not  described.    The  coco  branch  (Theobroma  Cacao  L.)  is  but 

rudely  drawn.      The  painter,    moreover,  has  attempted  to 

improve  on  nature  in  the  dis|>osition  of  the  flowers:  it  is  but 

rarely  that  the  smaller  branches  are  productive.     The  frail 

^id  pretty  blossoms  issue  in  an  unusual  manner  from  the 

'^rger  limbs  and  the  rough  and  unsightly  trunk.  The  spongy 

pulp  which  surrounds  the  ripe  berries  of  which  the  chocolate 

^  made  affords  a  pleasant  acid  refreshment. 

Plate  27.     The  three  upper  figures  represent  an  undeter- 

'^irtcil  moth.  The  filiform  worm  resembles  nothing  in  nature; 

^ough,  on  the  testimony  of  her  scrva  nigrita,  she  sup|>oses  it 

^<-»  have  pnxluced  the  Mantis,  which  is  the  very  remarkable 

^I.  strumnria  Fahr.  21.  GmcL  2053.     The  figure  between 
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irriiit-;>  -  ^.i':-  Lr^i  L:.  J^.r\:-.'  J^r^-  ♦.*.  JFrjit-i.  ii"*"".*  The 
■Jn#»  'i-i:i  •  ::.i:  if  iir  -iMiUUJOi  "c^is  iejum;k:a  Z- *•  said 
i\  '^  f  :,ini**::  uTrr  iiir  uuiaui  v-ju  niTTCiBC-vi  h  :  Acre  is 
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f,v'*  •>*>»•*  -.•/"  :>*..rsi  V.  rLsceiif  -iifi«  rclkv  r resents  oo  the 
Wr  .  t*  i-i*  Ml  v.ot  iie-j»i''£  frir:  An-rcarpa*  integrifcdia 
A^  *r*';  'A'.-.f  ,A.v*-r  -:r>ijc"i,:*z^  o:  H^t  v^^tcable  kingdom. 

'•    W'    M>/  !-»**;  .:.  i:.vr-jL-r.l:i.'D:c  m-  Ui*  Z«>IoguaL  Societr,  read  od 

r«S  M  }'<'ii,  hh».  *':»i:vrr^i  iftt  tsz.  Iattv  pupa,  imago,  tnjisfoniifttioD% 
wr,/l  « lii>r»/<«rM*  '«'/f  f'/r;;.  «.'>-J  of  h&t'iif,  in  a  good  decree  of  detul,  of  ft 
jturnon.;  utt'U  t.^  n*fj\  «;/«^V'^of  f.'riiiiia,  which  he  has  nazned  Unnia  Fcr^ 
ftf*tf\itn9^  An  u)f*iUHii  r/f  tri}>i  cor/irnunication  is  published  in  Taiior*i 
l*htln*i  i,ln»  til  MtififiYinr  for  JuHc,  ]<<M,  vol.  iv.  p.  460 — 462.  thind  f^ 
fMii  Ml  Ml"  I#(m;,  in  rori' hidini.^  his  communication  on  the  U.  Fernfto- 
fhriii,  Mftta  "to  Mit'ttttiic  McriiinS  dL-scription  of  the  Dietaraorpbosin  of 
I '  \.*\\u»^  MN'I  tf»  her  fitfiin*  of  it4  larva,  Ixith  of  which  he  regards  as  un- 
•^iirfhv  mI  «r<ii)i  "    (Tii>lnr'*i  Phil.  Mag.  as  alMive.)] 
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JPtaie  SO.  The  four  upper  figures  are  of  the  Papilio 
cini  FabTm  517«  ChneL  2253.,  which  I  have  received  from 
lemerara.  The  two  other  figures  may  possibly  have  been 
Hcnded  for  the  Oik6ticns  Kirbyi,  which  I  have  described  in 
be  fifteenth  volume  of  the  Linmean  Transactions^  with  two 
ihtes;  but  her  scanty  description  will  not  clear  up  the  diffi- 
adu.  Either  we  have  before  us  a  larva  of  similar  economy, 
or  she  has  altered  and  distorted  the  outline  of  the  habitacu- 
I1111I9  in  order  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  an  Indian  swinging 
in  his  hammock.  The  case  is  only  suspended  by  the  ante- 
rior extremity  in  our  animals,  llie  castor-oil  bush  (T^cinus 
eooimuDis  L.)  is  correctly  done.  The  leaves  are  applied  to 
UiHers;  and  the  expressed  oil  used  in  medicine,  or  in  the 
■iriidy  chamber  lamp. 

In  Plate  31.  we  have  four  figures  of  Papilio  Polycilon 
Fsbr.96«  Gmel.  2236.  It  surely  cannot  be  properly  quoted 
as  the  P.  Polydamas?  Fabr.  4*2.  Gmel.  2231.  The  larva  is 
cnriously  marked;  and,  instead  of  the  sexes,  possibly  two 
^Mcies  are  depicted.  The  plant  is  the  changeable  rose 
(Abiscus  mutdbilis  L.). 

Plate  32,  The  well- armed  larva,  pupa,  and  two  figures 
flf/^pilio  c&isis  Fabr.  461.  GmeL  2280.,  a  large  and  lovely 
9ftm8»  The  plant  is  the  medicinal  Cassia  occidentalis  Z., 
tf  Minking  weed.     The  whole  is  neatly  engraved. 

Piate  S3.  Very  rude  figures  of  iSpliinx  ficus  Fabr.  31. 
Omelm  2380. ;  the  female  of  which  is  well  figured  in  Drury's 

rt  work.  The  male  is  smaller,  the  wings  less  ample,  and 
antennae  thicker,  llie  upper  larva  well  represents  the 
ihsfBtion  of  colour  which  it  undergoes  before  the  pupal 
cfasnge.  Tlie  plant  of  fig  is  of  that  species  cultivated  in 
prdens  throughout  the  world. 

Plate  34.  We  have  here  the  Sphinx  labr6scsc  Fabr.  66. 
SskI.  2380.,  so  beautifully  lithographed  in  the  first  series  of 
Swainson's  Zoological  Illtistrations.  The  larva  is  well  done, 
ind  is  remarkable  for  the  attenuated  neck,  the  shogreen-like 
ihoulders,  and  the  changeable  lovely  spot  on  the  anal  pro- 
ninence.  It  is  very  voracious ;  and,  in  a  neighbouring 
ibuid,  a  host  of  these  caterpillars  lately  destroyed  acres  of 
anes :  an  account  of  their  depredations  I  have  given  in  the 
tTth  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Art s^  &c. 
[lie  black  grape  looks  more  tempting  than  in  nature :  our  fair 
luthor  regrets  it  has  not  been  cultivated  in  vineyards.  It  is 
x>  be  ieared  the  excessive  heats  of  these  regions  would  intcr- 
Efire  with  the  proper  fermentation  of  the  wine. 

Kate  SB.  The  four  larger  figures  illustrate  the  Papilio 
lophbrae  Falrr.  459.  Gniel.  2282.     The  larva  is  said  to  be 
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greearious  under  a  common  web  {tetUorium)^  from  which  it 
2»allies  forth  at  night  for  food.  The  three  small  ^[ures  are 
those  of  Papilio  Clio  Fabr.^  53 1 .  Gmel.  2254.  With  the  plant 
I  am  not  acquainted. 

Plate  36.  The  four  large  figures  well  represent  a  spedei 
of  the  genus  Castnia,  established  by  Fabricius  in  his  last 
work,  the  Sj/stema  Glossatoruniy  which  death  prerented  bin 
from  completing.  It  is  the  Apilio  Licur  Drury ,  i.  tab.  16. 
f.  1,2.  The  minor  figures  belong  to  some  of  tbe  Cic&dadC| 
which,  in  their  earlier  states,  if  I  recollect  rightly,  imitate  the 
larvs  of  the  Myrmeleonids,  and  wear  a  coat  of  excrementii 
exuvis,  and  other  matter,  for  concealment.  Tbe  plant,  whidi 
is  only  beautiful  as  the  gradually  developed  flowers  are  ex- 
panded, blossoms  in  our  botanic  garden.  Well  may  the  fiur 
author  complain  of  the  difficulties  of  penetrating  through  the 
*^  bush,"  to  use  a  colonial  term,  lliough  we  have  not  the 
many  thorny  plants  which  attack  the  sportsman  in  Englaixli 
the  traveller  meets  too  often  with  the  strong  spines  of  the 
climbing  Diosc6re^;  and  the  sharp  blades  of  the  frigbtfiil 
razor  grass,  which  inflict  deep  and  painful  gashes  on  tbe 
checks  and  hands. 

Plate  37.  The  first  three  figures  are  those  of  a  small 
and  pretty,  but  undetermined,  moth ;  while  a  small  Cicida? 
is  rudely  drawn  below.  The  plant  is  said  to  be  a  red  variety 
of  the  ochro,  which  I  have  never  seen.  Our  true  odiro 
(f/ibiscus  escul^ntus  L,)  has  yellow  flowers  and  much  more 
ample  leaves.  The  young  pods  [green,  tender,  and  qih 
ripened  capsules],  which  vary  in  length  and  shape,  are  plain 
boiled,  and  eaten  as  vegetables,  with  butter  and  pepj^r  and 
salt.  When  more  advanced,  but  still  green,  they  are  made 
into  a  glutinous  soup,  or  form  an  ingredient  in  the  pepperpol^ 
the  most  famous  dish  of  the  Creoles,  which  is  princiiMdly 
composed  of  the  leaves  of  the  calaloo  (a  kind  of  Calddivm)t 
and  seasoned  with  crabs,  salt  fish,  or  pork. 

IHate  38.  The  upper  and  smaller  figures  are  meant  tat 
the  Papilio  jatrophsiria  Fabr.  89.  Gmel.  2469. ;  the  four  lower 
ones  for  iSphin^  jatrophoe  Fabr.  22.  Gmel.  2376.  Though 
the  larva  is  better,  these  seem  too  rude  to  be  depended  oo. 
The  species  approaches  in  size  5phinjr  T6trio  of  the  fifth  plat& 
The  plant  is  the  Jfitropha  gossypif6lia,  which  abounds  in  our 
low  lands,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  quantity  of  those  viscous 
pedunculated  glands  which  form  fatal  traps,  in  many  cases,  to 
swarms  of  the  smaller  insects. 

Plate  39.  illustrates  an  undetermined  i^hinjr,  whose  imago^ 
in  ffeneral  oudinc,  approaches  the  subgenera  Smerinthus  Lid* 
ana  Th^reu^  Swains. ;  but  the  length  of  the  antlia,  and  tbe 
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lutline  of  the  larva,  are  against  its  admission  into  these  groups. 
fhe  plant  appears  to  be  a  weed  which  adorns  our  ditches 
vith  its  pretty  sulphur  blossoms. 

Plate  40.     The  small  larva,  cocoon,  and  moth  refer  to  a 

tpecies  which,  from  their  rudeness,  it  is,  of  course,  impossible 

to  determine.     The  other  three  figures  illustrate  the  small 

P^>ilio  caries  Fabr.    155.    Gmel.    2354.,    whose    larva   has 

carious  elongate  hair-sha)^  processes.     The  sketch  of  the 

variety  of  the  papay  (Carica  Papaya  L.),  with  rounded  fruit, 

is  very  bad  indeed.     It  is  one  of  those  giant  vegetables  to 

which  justice  cannot  be  done  on  paper  of  limited  dimensions, 

and  without  the  aid  of  a  scientific  draughtsman.     The  fruit  is 

iveet  when  ripe,  though  litde  valued.     When  green,  it  is 

boiled  as  apple  sauce,  being  mixed  up  with  lime  juice  and 

ing^.     Thus  prepared,  it  is  impossible  to  detect  the  im- 

poiition. 

Plate  41.  Tlie  plants  are  the  Indian  shot  (Canna  in* 
diet  L.)  supporting  the  red-rooted  variety  of  the  sweet 
potato  (Convolvulus  Baiiitas  L,).  The  round  black  seeds 
of  the  former  serve,  at  a  small  distance,  for  shot.  The  flowers 
ave pretty;  but  the  fast-spreading  roots  are  difficult  to  era- 
dicate when  once  established.  The  tubers  of  the  latter,  when 
BMaly,  are  a  sweet  but  delicious  vegetable,  either  boiled  or 
fried  in  slices.  The  insect  figures  are  all  worthless.  The 
noK  curious  larva  has  strange  globular  hairy  processes,  and 
^  cocoon  belongs  to  it.  The  large  figure  is  the  Lygee^us 
Ueriimip  Fabr.  S.,  with  the  antennae  broken.  Every  bov 
tttomologist  will  perceive  it  could  have  no  connection  with 
die  larva  just  noticed,  as  Madame  Merian  asserts  it  had. 
^he  upper  moth  seems  one  of  the  Botydu;  common  on  our 
plants  of  the  gourd  family,  whose  leaves  it  often  wholly 
destroys.  From  its  large  anal  tuft  of  scales,  I  have  lately 
i^Gferred  it  to  a  subgenus,  which  I  have  called  Phakellura. 

Kate  42.  The  plant  is  the  musk  ochro  (//ibiscus  Abel- 
^ifckia  L.).  The  seed-vessel  has  a  musky  odour,  and  pro- 
duces seeds  which  are  strung  into  necklaces  by  the  ladies. 
^  six  entomological  figures  are  vile  and  useless. 

Platens,  has  four  figures  of  Papilio  Protesilaus  Fabr.  69., 
^meL  2243.  The  larva,  though  black,  is  rendered  interest- 
%  by  the  many  ramulose,  and  the  two  stellated,  processes. 
%  wild  fruit  Madame  Merian  represents  as  eatable.  The 
''QTied  cree|)er  and  young  Tillands/a  are  parasites. 

l^te  44.  —  In  the  lower  part  of  the  plate  are  three  figures 

pf  Hcsperia  bixa;  Fabr.  SO?.,  Pap-  Omcl.  2367.     The  larva 

!•  >>ot  only  covered  with  pilose  fascicles,  but  the  pupa  also. 

'tis  is  8  rare  circumstance  among  the  Lepidoptcra,  though 
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we  may  occasinnally  observe  scattered  aqoamolae  or  a  Egfat 
priiina.  Above  are  thrfH>  diiurcs  of  a  moth  not  decermined  bj 
any  scientific  writer.  Tlie  eloncate  larva  besrs  some  reseni- 
blnnce  to  one  I  have  described  in  the  Tnmsaetions  cf  Ai 
Sfjriehj  of  Arts,  drc.j  vi>4.  xlviL,  as  very  destructive  to  the 
fields  of  sugar  cane  in  the  Lstand  of  Bequia.  The  Bixa  Ord* 
lana  I^,  or  anotto,  is  tolerably  executed.  Thi^  plant,  so  vdl 
known  in  commerce,  is  easily  cultivated  here,  bat  has  nercr 
bf:f:n  attenderl  to  by  the  planter.  who^»e  whole  thoughts  aid 
cares  are  aHisorbed  by  the  more  pnxluctive  cane. 

Plrrfe  4o.  ha^  three  f^^res  of  a  ^hinx,  of  the  same  group 
as  S.  Carolina,  not  known  to  modem  sothors  though  app^ 
rftntly  very  distinct.  The  yellow-  variety?  of  the  Pbindm 
piiich/rrrima  L.,  or  flower-fence,  as  it  is  called,  seems  a  &- 
tinct  Hp«:cies,  as  I  never  can  detect  any  chan^ng*  in  its  peCik 
It  forms  a  pretty  hedge,  and  is  used  by  the  Creole  doctressei 
among  their  credulous  patients. 

Pla/e  4G.  We  have  here  another  distinct  species  cf 
«Vphin.r  not  determined.  The  antennae  seem  fictitious.  With 
the  plant  and  snake  I  am  not  acquainted. 

I^iaie  47.  With  a  showy  figure  of  a  branch  and  bunch 
of  white  grapes,  are  given,  above,  three  rude  figures  of  Sjpliiar 
vkis  /^a/jr.  ^}.  GmeL  2380;  Dnuy  I.  p.  28.  f.  1.  1  have 
olMerved,  with  Madame  Srierian,  the  tendency  which  the 
more  light-coloured  larvae  of  this  and  other  species  have  to 
lM:a>mc  riifescent  before  their  pupal  change.  The  singukr 
larva,  and  the  other  two  figures  below,  should  apparently  be 
referred  to  .Sphinjr  satellitia  Fabr.  42.  GmeL  2381.  Dnoyh 
t.  2f).  f.  t,  2. 

IHate  48.    The  plant  seems  allied  to  Eug^ni^r,  and  a{^ 
penrH  to  be  mistaken  for  a  tree  which  furnished  a  pigment  to 
the  ftavagf;  natives.    A  lepidopterous  larva,  remarkame  for  its 
regular  arxl  close  fasciculi  of  hairs,  is  given  with  the  cccoon: 
and  out  of  this,  without  the  slightest  probability,  is  said  to 
have  [iroceeded  the  large  bee  added  below.     The  beede  with 
expanded  wings  is  said  to  be  the  Pri6nus  rervicornis  Fabr,  \^^ 
Civixmhyx  GmeL  1814.     In  the  centre  is  the  Cord^'lia  (CSn** 
Umdra)    palmiirum  Fabr.  2.  GmeL  1740.,  the  prince  of  the 
destructive  tribes  of  the  Curculionidae.    The  larva  or  gru-gnr 
worm,  so  mis|)laced  here,  resembles  nothing  in  nature  but  a 
liiii»|)  of  fat.     Ill  the  IrafLwctiofis  of  the  Society  (^  Aris^  IfCm 
vol.  xlvi.,  I  have  given  descriptions  and  coloured  plate,  fiilly 
illustrating  this  fine  insect  in  all  its  stages.     The  gru-gru 
worm  is  still  eaten  by  a  few  persons:  they  are  fried  in  butter, 
and  the  greedy  epicure,  holding  the  hard  horny  head  between 
his  fnigcrs,  sucks  out  the  fat  entrails  of  this  disgusting  mor-' 
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saa.  [An  abstract  of  Mr.  Guildingfs  description,  and  copies 
r  his  figures,  of  the  Calandra  pamnarum,  as  published  in 
\%e  Transactions  of  the  Sociefy  of  Art s^  have  been  given  in 
kb  Magazine,  V.  466 — 469.] 

Plate  49.  —  The  subterraneous  larva  and  the  smaller  ex- 
Mnded  figure  belong  to  a  true  Cicada,  but  not,  I  think,  the 
rettig6nia  tibicen  Fair,  8.  The  larger  figures  well  repre- 
MDt  the  noble  Fulgora  lantemaria  Fabr.  1.  GmcL  2089.,  one 
of  the  most  singular  of  all  insects,  and  a  precious  addition  to 
tar  cabinet.  The  creature  at  the  bottom  is  fictitious.  The 
mlow  lantern-shaped  head  of  the  Fulgora  has  been  glued  on 
tTettigonia,  and  probably  sold  to  our  good-tempered  author 

510016  cunning  negro.  From  her  words,  ^<  Persuasum  mihi 
Indis  est,'*  she  had  evidently  no  better  authority  for  pre- 
KDtfaig  us  with  this  strange  figure.  The  sounds  of  the 
CSdkda,  so  like  those  of  the  razor-grinder's  wheel,  are  not 
podoced  by  the  proboscis,  but  by  the  wonderful  and  com- 
plex tympanum,  which  occupies  half  the  abdomen  of  the 
duDorous  and  impatient  male.  From  the  peculiar  shrillness 
tf  the  confused  notes  drawn  from  the  quickly  agitated  organ, 
Ae  creature  is  heard  not  only  at  a  great  distance,  but  is 
iQperior  in  attracting  the  attention  to  anything  I  know. 
QHen,  as  the  sun  has  been  descending,  and  I  have  been  per- 
fimning  the  solemn  service  of  the  dead,  one  of  these  creatures 
Wb  lighted  on  some  neighbouring  plant,  and  commenced  his 
aittiDg  hymn,  and  thus  disturbed  me.  At  other  times, 
attracted  by  the  lights  at  evening  service,  the  noisy  intruder 
^/SX  enter  my  parish  church,  and  distress  the  preacher  with 
bkriv^  voice.  If  its  jarring  notes  cannot  be  snid  to  drown 
>7  powerful  organ,  they  are  certainly  heard  distinctly  above 
aveiything  by  the  still  assembly.  Madame  Merian  gives  us 
aa  Mcount  of  her  first  discovery  of  the  shining  property  of 
Ae  Fulgora,  and  tells  us  of  the  horror  which  seized  her  when 
■he  opened  the  box  to  separate  the  quarrelling  inmates,  and 
■nr  it  filled  with  fire.  A  glass  full  of  any  of  our  luminous 
iniects,  when  in  health,  is,  indeed,  a  splendid  show.  "^I'lie 
pleat  it  the  monstrous  or  double  variety  of  the  (M^megranate 
(Aiiiica  Granatum  L*\  sometimes  cultivated  as  nn  ornament 
^our  gardens. 

Plaie  50.  Above  is  Passalus  interruptus  Fabr.  J.,  /,u- 
cinos  GmeL  1590.,  with  the  nympha ;  and  below  is  the  noble 
Aipristis  gigantea  Fabr  4.  GmeL  1926.  The  two  larva», 
(^  the  situation  in  which  she  found  them,  are  without 
Wbt  improperly  referred  to  these  lignivorous  beetles :  pos- 
••Wy  they  belong  to  the /Scarabaj'idne.  'i'hc  plant  is  a  tropical 
^■ber-b«iring  Convolvulus  A 
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affording  a  good  silk  which  would  be  useful  in  commei 
it  possible  to  domesticate  the  moth.  The  plant  is  the 
orange  (Citrus  vulgiuris),  hardly  valued  as  a  fruit.  H 
skin,  when  emptied  of  the  pulp,  forms  a  fine  preserre. 

Plate  53.  The  splendid  Papilio  Menelau5  Fat 
Gmel.  2244.  The  larva  has  very  remarkable  dorsal  i 
and  the  pupa  a  free  humeral  process  of  very  unusua 
The  plant,  whose  seeds  are  eatable,  I  do  not  know. 

Plate  54.  About  the  flowers  of  some  kind  of  H 
are  six  figures  of  two  moths  of  no  value.  The  ve8{ 
sect  belongs  to  that  group  so  remarkable  for  its  ecoi 
constructing  cells  of  mud,  in  which  the  ovum  is  set 
with  the  destined  [living]  food  of  the  future  larva,  ( 
by  the  parent's  poison,  but  not  destroyed. 

Plate  55.  Here,  again,  is  a  distinct  species  of 
unknown  to  Fabricius,  on  a  sprig  of  some  species  < 
sicum :  on  this  several  varieties  of  the  berries  ar 
without  any  attention  to  nature.  The  many  kinds  of  | 
so  useful  and  palatable  in  hot  countries,  are  worthy  c 
well  drawn  and  better  known. 

Plate  56.  contains,  as  its  name  imports,  the  largei 
genus,  the  jVi^pa  gr^ndis  Fabr.  1.  GmeL  2120.,  with  it 
The  frog,  with  its  spawn  and  young,  is  the  RitiMi 
Meriana  Shaw's  Zoology^  vol.  iii.  p.  1 SS.  t.  39.  The 
my  memory  is  faithful,  has  been  introduced  into  Bai 
where  curious  persons  keep  it  in  tubs  of  water  to  ei 
beauty  of  its  blossoms.  At  the  bishop^s  residence 
numbers  of  them  in  flower. 
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her  disappointment.     The  plant  is  a  variety  of  guava  [Psi- 
dium.] 

Piaie  58.  —  On  an  unknown  pLnnt  are  figures  of  n 
Jfusca  Z#.9  with  its  lar\*a ;  and  the  larva,  pupa,  and  imago  of 
Apilio  (Coiia5?)  sennae  Fabr.  56S.  The  remaining  three 
%ures  on  the  left  are  a  doubtful  species  of  ^ygsc^na.  The 
ttrrs  of  this  group  use  their  close  fascicles  of  hair  to  defend 
(be  cocoon.  The  whole  is  stripped  ofl*  before  the  pupal 
diange,  and  disposed  radia/im  [rayedly]  to  keep  off  rnin  and 


Plate  39.  The  JKana  (Pipa  Laurent/)  Pipa  Cia\  is  figured 
with  its  pulli  lodged  in  the  temporary  dorsal  cells.*  The 
PiTuIa,  and  another  shell  with  a  parasitic  crab,  are  not  worthy 
of  mention.  I  know  not  the  plant  which  is  here  said  to  be 
med  as  a  spinach  and  salad. 

Plate  GO.  ^^'ith  an  unknown  plant  are  three  figures  of  the 

iM^ificent  Papilio  Idomeneus  Fabr.  275.  Gmel.  2248.     The 

papa  has  a  large  frontal,  and  another  dorsal,  club,  which  give 

11  a  singular  aspect.     The  larva  seems  in  no  way  connected 

vith  this  butteriSy,  and  probably  would  produce  a  Saturni^/. 

The  words  "telae  autem  statim  sese  intexuit"  confirm  the  idea. 

The  /^piliunidae  spin  no  cocoon ;  even  the  Hesperise  are  but 

CDclosed  in  the  leaves  convoluted  by  the  silken  threads  of  the 

km.     The  wasp  is  the  marabunce  of  Demerara.     I  have 

received  its  nest,  though  not  quite  complete :  it  was  as  large 

■•  a  child's  head,  and  resembled  the  bowl  of  a  tobacco  pipe 

reversed.     It  was  firmly  attached  to  a  strong  branch,  had  a 

UDooth  hard  exterior,  and  was  composed  of  the  usual  paper 

Bortar,  made  of  the  loose  epidermis  and  fibres  of  various 

voods  and  branches.     At  the  bottom  was  a  hole,  opposite  to 

many  others,  of  the  same  diameter,  which  afforded  a  straight 

pKsagc  through  the  parallel  horizontal  stories  of  the  pendent 

building. 

Plate  61.  From  this  number  to  the  end  of  the  work,  with 
one  exception,  the  plates  are  infamously  engraved  ;  the  draw- 
ing, aldo,  is  equally  faulty.  Indeed,  the  figures  are  hardly 
«orthy  of  being  (juoted,  and  cannot  be  accurately  determined. 
Od  a  branch,  which  the  author,  by  midtuke,  calls  the  white 
tuava,  and  which  ap|>ears  to  be  the  Jutropha  Munihut  L., 
vom  which  the  cassada  is  prepared,  we  have,  above,  three 
Spires  of  an  unknown  pretty  moth,  and,  below,  three  others, 
which  have  been  supposed  to  represent  the  6phin.i  E'llo 
Fabr.  21.  Gmel.  2375. 

*  ^ec  Materiaux  pour  ^erxir  a  iiiic  inonoiirapliic  Hnatoiin(|iic  ilii  Pipu, 
pwC.  Mayer,  &t. 

II  II  :\ 
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Plate  ^^  With  a  bmi  ngors  of  die  ubumi  i  (Carfca  Ptffgpt 
L.),  we  have  4ix  pnor  dt^irea  of  rvf>  yrgys  of  jphinx^  evi- 
fUvntiv  duicincr.  but  which  canncic  lae  jw.i  iiained,  iiiiiea» 
perhap!!,  by  thc«ie  who  timy  capture  :txe  jbtx. 

/%ztf  63.  Above  ire  chree  amazes  o£  icmk  Satamioi  tk 
hair^  of  whose  larva  are  siid  xo  kuve  fmrgJ  «b  her  hands 
the  nuMt  painful  LrritadoiL,  wfaick  ^aasdied  cai  the  ose  of  oil 
Below  are  three  mde  dsnres  a(  whac  b  and  to  be  the  Ueipi- 
ria  Proteiu  Fabr.  256.  GmeL  256^     A  bnndh  of  the  coo 
tree    »  %&ick   in  the  ^rrocmd.  aod.  br  menii  of  miKh  dii- 
tortion  and  alteration,  is  at  length  oiade  to  represent  a  c^h 
nieum  bufth  more  than  anj  thing  ebe  in  naure.     Hioiigh  tk 
pericarp    U  not  very  brge  or   heavy,    Florm   in  this  BMMt 
precious  tree  only  suspends  the  frmt  on  the  trank  and  kiga 
branche^  and  the  frail  and  deliaue  biosBOBis  have  a  singakri)h 
pearance  as  they  start  'like  the  marble  snowdrop  in  itscfaiDiDg 
bed)  from  the  moss-clad,  roagh,  and  nns^htly  bark.    Thi 
plate  is  worthless. 

I^U  64.  On  another  poor  sketcJi  of  the  papsja  we  htic 
six  figures  of  two  doubtful  Sjphingidlr ;  thekifweronehasbeei 
said  to  be  the  ^Sphinx  caries  FoAr.  67.  GwieL  8379. 

Plaiif  65.  On  a  branch  of  some  Citrus  are  three  figures  of 
BtHnhyx  Ilesperui  Fabr.  2.  GmeL  2401.,  all  vrorthleas. 

I^ie  66.  The  insects  are,  perhaps,  Mantis  sicdfbliafirir.Si. 
Gmel.  2049.  See  also  Mantis  predkria  Fabr.  32.  Gmd.  SOSa 
71ie  triangular  mass  beneath,  on  which  are  seen  ^gs  and 
young,  I  suiipect  to  be  a  fungus,  and  not  the  collectioD  of 
eggi4 ;  for  though  in  this  genus  there  is  no  egg-cell  (loaiui\ 
as  in  the  /ilattado;,  the  ova  are  always  deposited  in  some 
<lctermine(I  and  tolerably  regular  shape  and  group.  The 
qumlruped  is  the  Didelphis  dorsigera  GmeL,  with  its  younf^ 
rather  too  fuiicifully  mounted  all  together  on  the  parent's 
back. 

Plale  67.  On  a  branch  of  the  cultivated  fig  we  have  three 
figures  of  an  undetermined  Papilio  of  a  group,  the  larvse  of 
which  have  cervical,  elongate,  retractile  osmata'ia^  or  scent 
vesHcIs  :  in  this  species  they  are  said  to  imitate  the  anal 
mmliffia  (or  whips)  of  other  larvae,  and  to  give  a  painiiil 
wound,  but  I  doubt  the  fact.  There  are  also  three  figures  of  an 
unknown  uiotli,  remarkable  for  the  spiny  process  of  the  pupa. 

Plate  68.  Above  are  six  figures  of  two  small  undetermined 
moths,  and  below  four  coarse  ones  of  Papilio  Tel^machui 
Fubr.  Wd.  tiniel.  '2245. 

Plate  69.  A  rude  figure  of  the  crocodile  of  Surinam,  which 
is  said,  without  probability,  to  arrive  there  at  the  length  of 
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more  than  20  feet;  and  the  beautiful  Coluber  <Sc^le  of 
Omeliu. 

Plate  70.  is  a  showy  representation  of  a  ground  lizard^ 
which  she  complains  of,  as  destroying  her  hen's  eggs  in  the 
eoops. 

I^ate  71.  We  have  here  (a)  figures  of  the  singular  2?aHa 
raradoxa  Cuc^  and  (b)  others  illustrating  the  changes  of 
European  frogs.  The  unusual  transformations  here  recorded 
by  the  fair  author  have,  of  course,  no  foundation  in  fact.  Tlie 
only  circumstance  worthy  of  notice  is,  that  this  species  remains 
a  very  long  time  in  its  caudate  state,  and,  indeed,  acquires,  con- 
trary to  the  usual  law,  the  greater  part  of  its  bulk  while  yet 
a  tadpole* 

Plate  72.  The  work  concludes  with  a  zoological  caricature, 
eqaalling  Hogarth's  distorted  [perspective,  for  we  have  here 
a  larva  half  the  length  of  the  towering  column  of  an  areca 

glim.  The  plate  is  crowded  with  various  animals  from  d it- 
rent  parts  of  the  world,  introduced  without  reason  or  judg- 
ment. No.  1 — 5.  are  immature  iZanae.  a,  b,  c,  are  marine 
plants,  or  flexible  corallines  or  Gorgbwice.  d  is  the  O'strea 
i&lium  ?  E,  F,  useless  figures  of  shells,  g  is  the  S'carabce^us 
Actae^'on  Gmel.  1 529.,  one  of  the  giant  group  called  Mega- 
a6ma  by  our  learned  countryman,  the  rector  of  Barham  [Mr. 
Kirby3-  On  the  tree  are  obscure  outlines  of  larvce  and  pupse, 
and  above  are  represented  a  bunch  of  the  berries  of  the 
areca,  two  Atpili^nes,  and  a  South  American  ^ygae^na? 

I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c. 
Si*  Vincent  J  Jan.  29.  1831.  Lansdown  Guilding. 


AaT.  XI.     On   the  supposed  [generic  Distinction   of  Hanfincuius 
Ficdria  qflAnne.  By  Charles  C.  Babington,  ALA.  F.L.S.  &c. 

The  /{andnculus  Ficaria  Linn,  having  been  considered  by 
many  botanical  writers  of  high  authority  as  distinct  generic- 
ally  from  the  other  7?anunculi,  and  having  been  described 
'  by  them  under  the  names  of  Ficaria  verna  and  F.  ranun- 
cuUiides,  I  have  been  induced  to  examine  the  characters 
on  which  the  genus  Ficaria  is  founded,    and   now  give  the 

result. 

The  plant  now  under  consideration  was  Hrst  formed  into  a 
distinct  genus  by  Hudson,  in  his  Flora  Antrlica^  p.  244.,  in 
the  year  1 762,  under  the  name  of  Ficsiria  vrrna,  in  which  he 
has  been  followed  by  Persoon  and  De  I'Arbre.     In  1791', 
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Moencli,  in  his  Methodtts  Plant.  Horti  et  Agri  Mallmrgefms, 
gave  it  the  name  of  F.  ranunculoMes ;  a  name  totally  inad- 
missible, being,  in  the  words  of  Sir  J.  £.  Smith  ^English 
Floroj  iiu  47.],  *^  a  barbarous  jumble  of  Latin  and  Greek.* 
He  is,  however,  followed  in  that  nomenclature  by  Roth  and 
De  CandoUe^  and  by  Biria,  in  his  Hisioire  Naturelle  des  Be- 
nonades.  In  this  country,  Lindley  also  has  adopted  the  htter 
name  in  Loudon's  Encyc.  qfPlantSy  but  considered  the  plant 
as  a  ^ndnculus  in  his  Synopsis  of  the  BritisA  Flora;  and 
Mr.  George  Don  has  done  the  same  in  hb  recently  poblisfaed 
General  System  of  Gardening  and  Botany.  All  other  botanical 
authors  have^  I  believe,  followed  Linnd  in  considering  thii 
plant  as  a  species  of  iJanunculus. 

The  characters  given  by  all  the  above-mendoned  botanists 
to  distinguish  the  genera  Ficaria  and  iZaniinculus  rest  wboUj 
upon  the  comparative  numbers  of  the  sepals  and  petals; 
Ficaria  having  S  sepals,  and  9  petals ;  and  iZanunculiis,  5 
sepals,  and  5  or  rarely  10  petals. 

That  number  is  of  no  vdue  in  this  case,  any  more  than  in 
many,  I  may,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to  say  in  all,  the  other 
cases  in  which  it  alone  has  been  employed  as  a  generic  cha- 
racter, is,  I  think,  clearly  shown  by  the  tables  opposite, 
drawn  up  from  the  examination  of  2682  specimens  of  this 

Elant.  It  will  be  seen  that  some  of  the  varieties  which  I 
ave  noticed  are  true  .Ranunculi,  having  sepals  5,  and  petals 
5  or  10;  and  that,  so  far  from  9  being  the  typical  number  of 
petals,  8  occurs  in  very  many  more,  and  7  in  nearly  an  equal 
number  of  cases. 

I  will,  however,  leave  the  reader  to  draw  his  own  con- 
clusions from  the  facts,  and  only  add,  that  I  am  indebted  to 
my  friend  W.  A.  Leighton,  Esq.,  for  an  account  of  some 
specimens  examined  by  him  at  Shrewsbury,  given  in  co- 
lumn 5.  of  Table  I. 

In  all  the  subvarieties  under  varieties  8,  12,  and  17)  in 
which  the  petals  are  more  in  number  than  nine,  I  consider 
those  above  that  number  as  stamens  transformed  into  petals; 
as  they  may,  as  I  believe,  be  always  referred  to  a  whorl  within 
that  of  the  true  petals. 

In  one  specimen  of  variety  8  subvariety  2,  two  of  the 
stamens  had  become  small  scales,  being  apparently  in  the  first 
stage  of  their  transformation  into  petdfs. 

In  variety  7  subvariety  S,  I  consider  one  of  the  petals  to 
be  a  transformed  stamen,  it  being  slightly  within  the  other 
petals ;  and  in  variety  6  subvariety  3,  one  of  the  regular  outer 
whorl  of  sepals  is  half  converted  into  a  petal. 


tfKm6»cuitu  Fiedria  L.  yjl 

TiMzL —  ShowiDg  tbe  rdMive  munben  af  the  sepalt  andpetalt  in  17 
Uact  ntkcieii,  uotiud  u  the  esamiaatioD  of  86«i  specimeni.  Tbe 
*iJded  ta  Ae  nainbcr  of  KmIb,  denotea  that  one  additional  sepal  is 
pknd  Boreof  IcMbdow  thelower  in  the  fonn  of  abractCB;  {denote* 
^ooeof  the  petala  coiudatedortwo  acglutiiiated  together,  and  haring 
laD  nectwifaooi  M*lc*  at  it*  base;  and/li  that  one  petal  waa  formed 
■flkice  joined  b  the  nine  manner. 
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[A  variety  of  the  Ainunciilus  Ficaria  Z»,  or  Ficaria  vcnia 
■^htdson,  is' cultivated  in  gardens,  tn  the  flowers  of  which 
"^liorls  of  petals,  interior  to  the  usual  exterior  wlior)  next  to 
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i'am  gaadrifiiiia. — In  addition  to  \ 
Professor  Henslow's  table  (in  V.4SI.)   ' 
of  the   conditions   of  this    species,   I 
supply  the  following,  observed  in  plants 
of  it  at  Bath,  in  June,  1832 :  they  note  ' 
one  new  variety,  No,  39. 

Chakles  C.  Babington. 
St.  John's  CoUege,  Cambridge, 
May  13.  1834'. 

Are  Polentitla  riplatu,  and  TormentiUa  r^ptans,  di^M 
species  ?  {VI.  251.) — In  this  neighbourhood  TormentiUa  rip- 
tans  has  five  petals  in^  I  would  at  a  rough  guess  say,  three 
cases  out  of  every  four ;  and  hence  it  Is  extremely  difficult  to 
distinguish  between  it  and  Fotentilla  reptans.  The  caljx  of 
Potentilla  r^plans  itself  is,  too,  sometimes  8-cleft;  and,  wben 
this  circumstance  is  coupled  with  the  former,  I  cannot  con- 
ceive any  imaginal^e  specific  distinction  between  it  and  T<H^ 
mentilla  r^ptans.  Indeed,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  tbcf 
are  only  varieties  of  one  species,  dependent  on  differences  of 
soil. — J.Jones.  Gdly,  Llanfair,  Montgomeryshire,  Mardt^ 
1834. 


Art.  XII.  Short  Communicatioiu. 
MalJ'cmws  biptmctdtm  Babington  is  not  M.  r^cSIUifta- 
zer.  {p.  178.)  —  *'  Plate  8.  fig.  2.",  or,  as  is  probably  intended. 
Part  6.  No.  2.,  of  Panzer,  quoted  by  Mr.  Dale  (p.  178.)  ii 
Scolytus  ai^neus,  the  Diiperis  EE''nea  of  Panzer's  Itidex  fiito* 
mologictis,  and  of  more  modern  entomological  works ;  an  in- 
sect of  a  totally  different  section  of  the  Cole6ptera,  of  whick 
fig.  49.  aba  correct  outline.     Mal^hius  rufficollis  (as  Piom 


spells  it),  Part  2.  No. 
in  d;  and  my 


is  correctly  copied  from  his  Gsure 
is  a  very  good  representation  ot  M. 


bipunct^tus  descnbed  by  me  in  this  Magazine  (V.  329.). 
•y     '     C.  Babington. 
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My  friend  Babington  having  sent  me  two  specimens  of  his 
new  MalachiuSy  in  order  to  make  a  sketch  of  it  to  illustrate 
bis  note,  I  have  given  representations  of  both  of  them,  as 
tbey  appear  to  be  the  sexes ;  b  being  evidently  a  male,  and 
e  a  iemale,  individual.  This  is  a  material  point,  from  the 
peculiar  structure  of  the  extremity  of  the  elytra,  which  thus 
appear  to  be  appendiculated  in  both  sexes  of  this  species. 
The  (tame  occurs  in  Malkchius  bituberculatus  Steph.  In  M. 
ruficollis,  on  the  contrary,  the  female,  at  least,  has  simple 
elytra.  I  only  possess  this  sex,  and  do  not  know  the  struc- 
ture of  the  elytra  of  the  male;  but  in  some  species,  as  MaR- 
chius  rubric6llis  and  pulicarius,  the  males  have  the  extremity 
of  the  elytra  irregular,  and  the  females  have  it  simple.  In 
other  species,  M.  bipustulktus  and  oe^ieus,  the  elytra  are 
dosple  in  both  sexes.  The  construction  of  these  terminal 
appendages  of  the  elytra  is  very  curious,  and  apparently  dis- 
lunilar  in  the  different  species,  requiring  a  more  minute  in* 
vestiffation  than  has  hitherto  been  given  to  it. — J.  O.  tVe&t- 
wooom     The  Grovcj  Hammersmith^  April  4.  18S4<. 

In/brmation  on  the  Limneus  elongatus  Turton;  on  the 
British  Limnei  getierally ;  and  a  Notice  of  the  Difficulties  "with 
tohich  British  Conchdogy  is  at  present  beset.  —  In  answer  to 
W.W.  (p.  161.),  I  beg  to  observe  that  the  genus  Limneus  is 
at  present  ill  understood ;  many  of  the  species  being  ill  defined, 
and  no  two  authors,  except  mere  copyists,  agreeing  which  are 
Teritable  species  and  which  varieties :  in  fine,  it  may  be  truly 
designated  ^^  rudis  indigestaque  moles***  To  disentangle  the 
speciea^  and  rectify  the  errors  of  authors,  would,  I  fear,  in 
tne  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  require  greater  talents 
and  perseverance  than  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  generality  of 
mankind.  Neither  the  influence  of  external  circumstances, 
nor  the  great  differences  observable  in  the  various  periods  of 
growth,  appear  to  have  been  hitherto  sufficiently  investigated; 
and  a  correct  monograph  on  this  genus  would  not  only  require 
the  lyncean  eye  of  a  Jenyns  [V.  d?^.],  but  the  searching  skill 
of  a  host  of  less  accomplished  auxiliaries.  Linnaeus  describes 
only  three  or  four  species,  which  have  been  recognised  as  be- 
longing to  our  country  ;  while  my  manuscript  list  of  the  British 
land  and  freshwater  shells  (and  which  I  intend  shortly  to  have 
printed)  enumerates  no  fewer  than  twelve  or  thirteen  kinds 
which  appear  to  me  worthy  of  specific  distinction. 

With  respect  to  the  Limneus  elongiitus  Turton^  Helix 
octanfricta  Montagu^  H.  octona  Pennant  (p.  161.),  and  Lym- 
tuttL  leucostoma  Lamarck^  they  are  all  synonymes  of  one 
species.  W.  W.  is,  however,  mistaken  in  supposing  that  the 
figure  32.  in  p.  161.  is  a  correct  delineation  of  tiie  above 
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shell.  It  appears  to  be  a  truncated  variety  of  the  Buccinum 
paliistre  Midler,  Helix  pal6stris  of  most  British  authors, 
Limnae^us  fuscus  of  Pfeijfferj  and  is  perfectly  distinct  from  the 
former ;  differing  from  it  not  only  in  the  fewer  number  of  its 
▼olutions,  but  in  its  whole  contour,  and  in  the  last  whorl  being 
considerably  larger  or  more  inflated  than  the  penultimate  one. 

I  have  not  the  first  edition  of  Pennant's  British  Zoologi/  at 
hand ;  so  I  cannot  say  how  far  the  figure  of  his  H.  oc^na 
may  agree  with  W.  W.'s  shell  [fig.  82.  p.  161.].  TheH. 
octona  of  the  second  edition  is  a  totally  different  species, 
common  in  the  West  Indies ;  but  has,  probably,  no  claim  to 
be  considered  British,  although  described  as  such  by  nearly 
all  our  authors.  It  is  arranged  in  the  genus  Bilklimus  by 
JLamarck,  but  is  in  reality  an  Ach^tina. 

Linnaeus  refers  to  a  figure  in  Gualtieri's  Index,  as  repre- 
sentative of  his  H^lix  octona ;  but  this  figure  is,  unfortunately, 
the  Achidna  acicula  of  Lamarck,  and  is  wholly  at  variance 
with  the  description  given  by  the  illustrious  Swede.  Baron 
de  F^russac  is  aware  of  this  discrepancy ;  and,  in  his  inimit- 
able work  on  land  and  freshwater  shells  [V.  192.],  candidly 
says,  in  reference  to  this  species,  *'  Nous  ne  connoissons  pas 
la  veritable  esp^ce  de  Linn6,  dont  la  description  ne  convient 
ni  ^  Pacicula,  ni  a  notre  octonaJ*  On  the  other  hand.  Pro- 
fessor Nilsson,  a  Swedish  author,  thinks  he  has  discovered 
the  long^isputed  shell  of  Linnaeus;  and,  in  his  excellent 
Historia  MoUuscorum  Stiecia,  describes  it  under  the  name  of 
Paludlna  octona,  adding,  *'  Hanc  esse  veram  Helicem  octo- 
nam  Lin.,  et  descriptio  Linneana  et  patria  utriusque  docet" 

The  unravelling  of  the  discordant  synonymes  with  which 
the  lovely  science  of  conchology  is  so  thickly  beset,  is  neither 
calculated  to  please  the  generality  of  readers,  nor  likely  to 
inspire  the  uninitiated  with  a  desire  to  taste  the  unalloyed 
sweets  resulting  from  the  pursuit  of  natural  history.  I  will, 
therefore,  conclude  by  observing,  that,  if  W.  W.  of  South- 
ampton will  favour  me  with  his  address,  and  a  list  of  the  shells 
found  in  his  neighbourhood,  we  may,  perhaps,  be  of  farther 
use  to  each  other  by  an  exchange  of  specimens,  as  many 
species  occur  in  the  south  which  are  seldom  or  never  met  with 
in  more  northern  latitudes.  — Joseph  Kenyan.  7.  Butler  Slreet, 
Preston,  April,  1834. 

[In  Silliman's  American  Journal  for  January,  there  is  a 
<<  Description  of  some  new  species  of  freshwater  shells  firom 
Alabama,  Tennessee,  &c.,  by  T.  A.  Conrad.''  Eighteen  species 
are  described,  and  fifteen  figured.  They  are  of  the  genera 
U^nio,  Alasmodonta,  Anodonta,  Cyclas,  Mel^ia,  Ancul6sa, 
Plan6rbis,  and  Physa.    The  description  is  "  to  be  continued."] 
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Art.  I.  Catalogue  of  Works  on  Natural  History y  lately  published ^ 
with  gome  Notice  of  those  considered  the  most  interesting  to  British 
Naturalists* 

Edwards^  Dr. :  On  ihe  Influence  of  Physical  Agents  on  Life. 
Translated  from  the  French,  with  Notes  by  Dr.  Hodgkin 
and  Dr.  Fisher.     8vo,  489  pages.     Highley,  London. 

This  is  a  work  of  high  interest  to  the  philosophical  na- 
turalist* The  object  of  the  author's  researches  is  to  examine 
aad  ascertain  the  effects,  both  separately  and  conjointly,  pro- 
duced by  air,  water,  temperature,  light,  and  electricity  on  the 
Yarious  classes  of  vertebrated  animals.  These  agents,  no 
doubt,  almost  always  act  simultaneously  and  conjointly,  and 
and  hence  it  must  be  a  very  difficult  matter  to  discriminate 
the  influences  of  one  alone  from  those  of  the  others.  Dr. 
Edwards,  however,  has  laboured  most  meritoriously  and 
successfully  to  elucidate  these  dark  arcana  of  natural  science; 
and  his  work  is  the  record  of  the  almost  countless,  and  in 
many  instances  very  curious  experiments  he  has  performed, 
and  of  the  highly  interesting  conclusions  to  which  these  ex- 
periments have  conducted  him.  His  original  views,  which 
are  numerous  and  valuable,  having  been  rigidly  scrutinised 
and  confirmed  by  the  researches  of  others,  we  may  place  the 
most  implicit  reliance  on  their  authenticity  and  correctness. 
Dr.  Eklwards  is,  indeed,  an  honour  to  his  country  (he  is  an 
Englishman) ;  his  work  evinces  the  most  unwearied  industry, 
ana,  at  the  same  time,  great  penetration,  ingenuity,  and  judg- 
ment. He  is  quite  an  original  thinker,  and  his  mind  is 
evidently  stamped  with  the  signet  of  true  philosophy.  —  J,  J, 
May^  18S4. 

Jardine,   Sir  JVilliam,  Bart.  F.U.S.,  &c. :  The  Naturalist's 
Library.     Vol.  IIL  Gallinaceous  Birds.     6s. 

The  pictures  of  this  class  of  birds  (the  pheasants,  turkey, 
pea  fowl,  Guinea  fowl,  &c.,  but  especially  of  the  pheasants) 
are,  as  might  be  expected,  striking  for  their  splendour :  they 
are,  besides,  enriched  with  landscapes.  A  *'  Memoir  of 
Aristotle,"  with  an  engraved  head  of  this  naturalist,  is  prefixed 
to  this  volume.     The  memoir  occupies  98  pages. 
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PartingioTii  C.  F.,  Author  of  various  Works  on  Natural  and 
Experimental  Philosophy,  &c. :  The  British  Cyclopaedia, 
in  monthly  4to  Parts,  Is.  each  [subsequently  nused  to  Is. 
6d.  each].  Division  III.  (purchaseable  separately),  Natural 
History,  combining  a  Scientific  Classification  of  Animak, 
Plants,  and  Minerals ;  with  a  popular  view  of  their  Habits, 
Economy,  and  Structure. 
Part  i.  contains  56  pages  of  letterpress,  two  plates,  and 

some  woodcuts.     It  is  far,  indeed,  from  faultless ;  but  at  a 

cheaper  rate  than  any  work  on  natural  history  which  has  yet 

been  offered  to  the  public. 

IjeeSj  Edwifij  F.L.S.,  Hon.  Curator  of  the  Worcestershire 
Natural  History  Society,  &c. :  The  Affinities  of  Plants  widi 
Man  and  Animals,  their  Analogies  and  Associations;  a 
Lecture  delivered  before  the  Worcestershire  Natural  His- 
tory Society,  on  Nov.  26.  1 833 ;  with  additional  Notes  and 
Illustrations.     8vo,  120  pages.     London,  1834.     Ss.  6d, 

This  is  a  choice  addition  to  what  we  would  term  the  polite 
literature  of  botany.  Plants  have  not  failed  to  produce  some 
embellishing  effect  on  the  polite  literature  of  mankind  in 
general,  while  we  think  that  the  literature  of  botany  has  re- 
mained, strange  as  it  may  seem,  until  latterly  as  unpolite  as 
well  could  be.  The  ideas  expressed  on  plants,  and  the  terms 
in  which  they  have  been  expressed,  have  been,  among  the 
botanical  (ourselves,  if  we  may  do  ourselves  this  honour,  in- 
cluded), too  much  those  of  the  dissecting  room.  Plants  are 
poetical  pictures ;  and  to  view  them  but  with  anatomical  eyes 
is,  perhaps,  to  defraud  ourselves  of  the  prime  of  the  pleasures 
they  give.  Well,  however  this  may  be,  Mr.  Lees  has,  in  the 
work  before  us,  collected,  and  originated,  and  connected  with 
them,  a  volume  of  sweet  and  pleasing  associations ;  and  so 
done  much  to  enrich  the  imagery  of  the  science  of  botany, 
and  multiply  the  influences  of  plants  upon  human  sen- 
timentality. 

**  There  is  a  still,  a  soothing  thought, 
With  purity  and  calmness  fraught. 

That  steals  upon  the  mind ; 
Soft  as  the  tear  that  eve  distils. 
Sweet  as  the  breath  of  murmuring  rills. 
Or  music  on  the  wind," 

And  plants  are,  "  when  all  within  is  peace,"  effective  incentives 
of  this  blissful  state  of  feeling.  The  considerations  which 
Mr.  Lees  has  oflered  on  them  are  in  promotion  of  this  state 
of  feeling;  and  the  enriching  and  exercising  our  faculties 
of  fancy,  memory,  and  understanding  by  means  of  them:  the 
oflices  of  plants  to  these  ends  constitute  what  Mr.  Lees  has 
denominated  "  the  affinities  of  plants  with  man." 
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Undlet/^  Pi. D.i  ¥,R.S.  &c.:  Ladies'  Botany:  or  a  Familiar 
Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Natural  System  of  Botany. 
8vo,  302  pages,  and  25  plates.     London,  18345.    165. 

This  is  another  addition  to  the  polite  literature  of  botany ; 
and  it  is  a  very  welcome  one,  because  such  a  one  has  been  for 
tome  time  really  wanted,  and  because  it  supplies  the  want  in 
(we  conceive,  from  a  glance  through  the  work)  a  clever  and 
agreeable  manner.  The  office  of  the  present  work  is  not  so 
much  like  that  of  the  work  above,  to  introduce  to  ideas  which 
appertain  without  particular  relation  to  the  investigation  of 
their  structure ;  but  to  lead  us  through  the  outlines  or  general 
course  of  this  investigation,  and  to  guide  us  in  an  agreeable 
narrative,  and  not  needlessly  technical  manner,  to  that  dominion, 
ui  knowledge  among  plants  which  botany  alone  can  give.  The 
plan  adopted  comprises  twenty-five  letters,  each  devoted  to  the 
<9iplanation,  in  some  detail,  of  the  features  which  mark  the  dis- 
tinctions of  the  more  obvious  of  the  natural  orders,  and  to  each 
pf  tbe  letters  is  prefixed  a  plate,  in  which  the  parts  described 
IQ  the  given  characteristics  of  the  orders,  and  specimens  of  the 
plants  from  which  they  are  taken,  plants  for  the  most  part  very 
caiily  obtainable,  arc  exhibited. 

Lea  Isaac ;  a  Member  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society, 
&c.:  Contributions  to  Geology.    Philadelphia,  1833.  8vo., 
227  pages ;  and  six  plates  which  bear  tinted  figures  of  224 
species  of  fossil  shells,  and  four  fossil  remains  of  species  of 
fishes?     Carey,  Lea,  and  Blanchard,  Philadelphia. 

**  I  hope  to  add  some  new  facts  contributing  to  the  develope- 
ment  of  the  geology  of  our  country.  Little,  comparatively, 
bas  yet  been  accomplished  in  defining,  with  perfect  accuracy, 
most  of  the  beds  of  the  great  geological  masses  of  our  ex- 
tended formations ;  and  these  contributions  are  presented  with 
a  view  to  assist,  though  in  a  small  degree,  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  an  object  desirable  to  every  American  geologist,  a 
perfect  and  thorough  knowledge  of  American  geology."  — 
P^-fJhce. 

The  subjects  of  the  work  are,  an  "  introduction,"  in  which 
an  abstract  is  presented  of  the  conditions  and  characteristics 
of  the  different  formations  recognised  in  general  geology: 
then,  the  **  tertiary  formation  of  Alabama:"  this  is  the  main 
of  the  subjects,  and  comprises  descriptions  and  illustrations 
of  more  than  200  species  of  shells,  and  those  of  some  Polypi : 
thtOf  descriptions  and  illustrations  of  ^^  new  tertiary  fossil 
shells,  from  Maryland  and  New  Jersey."  In  relation  to  the 
two  last  treatises,  the  author  has,  in  his  preface,  this  remark, 
'*  Presuming  the  s|)ecies  to  be  new,  1  have  endeavoured  to 
make  minute  descriptions,  accompanied  by  faithful  figures  of 
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each,  with  the  hope  of  determining  their  characters  perma- 
nently."  Lastly,  a  short  notice  of  the  ^^  tufaceous  lacustrine 
formation  of  Syracuse,  Onondaga  County,  New  York." 

Hawkins^  71,  F.  G.  S. :  A  Memoir  on  the  Ichthyosauri  and 
Piesiosauri,  with  several  Lithographic  Prints.  Folio,  2/.  10s. 
London,  18345. 

This  work,  announced  in  VL  267,  is  now  published,  and 
a  copy  of  it,  with  wliich  we  have  been  favoured,  we  have  sent 
to  a  geologist  for  review,  whose  remarks  we  hope  to  present 
in  our  next  number.  In  the  mean  time,  we  may  notice  that 
the  illustrations  contained  in  the  work  are  striking ;  that  thej 
present,  besides  pictures  of  the  wonderful  creatures  which  are 
the  subject  of  the  volume,  numerous  details  of  their  osteology 
and  general  structure;  and  so  supply,  we  presume,  in  con- 
junction with  the  text,  the  fullest  and  most  perfect  account  of 
these  wonders  of  the  animal  world  of  former  ages,  which  has 
yet  been  produced.  The  author  in  his  geological  deductions 
seems  in  entire  accordance  with  the  account  of  the  creation 
by  Moses,  taking  the  separate  days  as  distinct  geological 
epochs.  

Art.  II.     Literary  Notices* 

A  Zoological  Text  Book,  by  G.  R.  Gray,  is  announced,  in 
the  Entomological  Magazine  for  April.     The  text  book  is  to 
consist  of  **  an  explanation  of  all  the  terms  employed  by 
zoologists  in  the  description  of  beasts,  birds,  fishes,  reptilesi 
insects,  shells,  worms,  corals,  &c. ; "  and  it  is  to  be  ^  lHusr 
trated  by  numerous  plates,  representing  the  various  parts  in 
their  natural  situation,  and  in  detail."     This  title  bespeaks  a 
work   nearly  respondent   to  one  for  which  we  have  often 
wished ;  although  the  title  of  A  Dictionary  of  the  Language  of 
Natural  History  would  more  precisely  express  the  kii^  of 
work  of  which  we  have  often  felt  the  want. 

The  Eniomologisfs  Popular  Guide  to  the  Study  and  Clasnf- 
cation  of  British  Insects^  with  an  Account  of  the  Habits  of 
the  most  remarkable  Species,  illustrated  by  numerous  wood- 
cuts, by  G.  R.  Gray,  is  announced. 

Of  the  Iconogrqfia  delta  Fauna  Italica^  di  L.  Bonaparte,  it 
is  announced  that  fasc.  3.  4.  and  5,  are  published :  folio,  15s* 
each. 

In  the  press,  in  8vo.,  A  Treatise  on  Primary  Geology:  being 
an  Examination,  both  practical  and  theoretical,  of  the  older 
Formations :  by  Henry  S.  Boase,  M.  D.,  Secretary  of  the 
Royal  Geological  Society  of  Cornwall. 
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Abt.  L  On  the  Meteors  seen  in  America  on  the  Nisht  of  Nov*  13. 
1833,  By  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Clarke,  A.M.  F.G.S.  (A  Supple- 
ment  to  Mr.  Clarke's  Essay,  No.  3.,  in  p.  289 — 308.,  On  ceHain 
recent  Meteoric  Phenomena^  Vicissitudes  in  the  Seasons^ prevalent 
Disorders^  Sfc^  contemporaneous^  and  in  supposed  connection,  with 
Volcanic  Emanations.) 

^  Quid  sity  unde  sit,  quare  sit quod  ipsum  cxplorarc  et  enierc  sine 

UBfersitatis  inqiiisitione  non  possumus,  cum  ita  cohsercntia,  conncxa, 
sint."— BiLMiNUTius  Felix,  xvii. 


b  the  last  number  of  my  remarks  on  the  supposed  connec- 
tioD  of  volcanic  and  other  phenomena  (p.  289 — 308.),  I  have 
attended  to  the  extraordinary  display  of  meteors  on  the  night 
^Nov,  13.  1833,  as  described  in  Silliman's  Journal  of  Science 
^  ArtSf  vol.  XXV.  p.  411.  In  vol.  xxvi.  p.  132.  of  that 
^ork,  for  April,  1 834,  are  **  Observations  thereon,  by  Denison 
Ohuited,  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy 
'^  Yale  College." 

Professor  Olmsted  sets  out  with  quoting  previous  examples 
^i*  meteorites  seen  at  various  periods.  Amongst  these,  he 
^ades  to  several  quoted  by  me,  especially  the  meteors  of  Nov. 
l9. 1832  *,  seen  hi  England  ;  the  matter  which  fell  at  Wolo- 
ludumsk,  March,  1832;  the  meteor  of  Brunck,  Nov.  14. 
1882;  and  those  seen  by  Humboldt,  Nov.  12.  1794,  in  Cu- 
ttuma;  and  the  aerolites  of  Candahar.  Others  are,  the  fiill  of 
red  rain  in  different  countries,  on  Nov.  13.  1755,  and  in 
Pkardy,  Nov.  14.  1765;  and  a  great  meteor  seen  in  Ohio, 
Nov.  1825;  and  that  seen  in  England,  Nov.  13.  1803. 

•  By  error,  the  date  is  before  given,  by  mc,  Nov.  17.  (p.  293.) ;  as  la 
1788^  for  1888  (p.  305.). 
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7he  testimony  of  an  eyefwitness  is  also  adduced  for  the 
appearance  of  meteors,  exactly  resembling  those  in  England, 
five  days  afterwards,  at  Mocha,  on  the  Red  Sea,  where  the 
same  phenomena  occurred,  from  1  a.m.  till  after  daylight, 
Nov.;  14.  1882.    {Amer.  Jaum.,  xxvi.  136.) 

Professor  Olmsted  also  mentions  a  shower  of  meteors  seen 
in  America  about  the  middle  of  April,  1808,  which  I  have  no 
'hesitation  in  connecting  with  the  shower  of  stones  at  L'Aigle,         ^ 
in  France,  April  26.  1803.    {Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  VII.   296.)    ^^ 
The  other  examples  of  the  professor  are,  I   think,  plainly^^.  '' 
to  be  referred  at  once  to  a  volcanic  origin,  especially  th^^^  J 
black  dust  at  Constantinople  in  472,  which,  according  to  ~ 
-copius,  was  traced  from  Vesuvius.      Additional  inrormatiov-, 
has  been  received  that  the  meteors  of  1838  were  seen,  contei 


poraneously  with  the  other  localities,  at  Kingston,  JAmnu 


in  Mexico,  in  lat  34^  30'  n.  ;  and  on  the  shores  of  T  iil  ^if 
Huron. 

The  explanation  of  the  professor  is  most  elaborately  minu*^ ^ 

and  does  no  injustice  to  his  celebrity  as  a  calculator:  bu.   -^j 
must  say  that,  if  I  were  not  attached  to  my  own  hypothesi^^  / 
could  not  agree  in  his  upon  his  present  showing.     He  assirsmji^ 
that  the  matter  of  which  these  meteors  were  composed  is  sim^J^ 
to  that  which   composes  the  tails  of  comets,  and  that     the 
meteors  of  1799,  1832,  and  183S  are  results  of  the  destnic 
tion  of  one  and  the  same  body;  and  thence,  by  the  aid  cf 
astronopiical  reasoning,  deduces  this  conclusion :  —  *<  Tlkal  tke 
meteors  of^  Nov.  1 3.  consisted  of  portions  of  the  extreme  parts  if 
a  nebulous'  body,  "which  revolves  round  the  sun  in  an  orbit  nh 
terior  to  that  of  the  earth,  but  little  inclined  to  the  plane  cfAt 
^liptic,  having  its  aphelion  near  the  eatiVs  path,  and  hmng 
a  period  in  time  qflB2  days  nearly  J* 

I  have  neither  time  nor  leisure,  at  present,  to  examine  here 
in  detail  the  very  ingenious,  and  apparently  satisfactory,  pro- 
cess by  which  these  meteors  are  resolved  into  cometic  m^^ 
ments.     I  imagine  that  philosophers  will  find  so  many  di&' 
culties  in  the  admission  of  the  professor's  theory,  that  he  wi^ 
not.be  able  to  maintain  it.    I  would  merely  ask,  if  the  appea^^ 
ances  seen  in  such  difierent  places  imply  the  object  to  be  tl^^^ 


same,  why  we  may  not  include  other  similar  displays  in 
comprehensive  identity  P    Why  we  may  not  suppose  that 
meteors,  of  precisely  similar  character,  seen  on  August  V 
1833>  in   Worcestershire,  at  10  to  12  p.m.*,  were  comef:^^^ 
fragments  ?    How  happens  it  that,  if  this  comet  has  a  moti< 
from  N.w.  to  s.E.  (Prof.  Olmsted,  p.  143.),  the  meteors  seen 
Mocha,  on  Nov.  14.,  made  their  appearance  in  England^* 

*  See  Mr.  Lees's  paper  on  the  aurora,  in  The  Analyit,  No.  L  p.  33., 
August,  1884. 
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Agn  after,  in  a  dCiecdy  contrary  direction  ?  It  is  certainly  pos- 
Mtf  and  more  than  probaUe,  that  both  occurrences  had  one 
origin;  bat,  on  Fhifessor  Olmsted's  arguments,  they  could 
moLf  without  involving  difficulties  of  a  serious  nature.  Surely 
k  would  not  contend  that  the  meteors  seen  by  Sir  W.  Ha* 
flukoo  in  the  electrical  display  on  Vesuvius  (VII.  301.) 
were  odierwise  than  volcanic: — yet,  why  do  we  not  call  them. 
€ameticf 

The  whole  argument  of  the  professor  rests  on  the  general 
munption  that  these  displays  of  fiiliing  meteors  are  different 
from  all  others  which  have  been  denominated,  and  even  by 
kin,  aerolites :  now,  evidence  undoubtedly  goes  to  establish 
Aeir  umilarity.     The  singularity  of  these  occurrences  being 

10  ooomionly  about  a  particular  day  in  November  had  pre- 
nously  struck  me,  and  certainly  lends  an  air  of  probability  to 
the  profiessor^s  supposition.  But  periodicity  is  not,  surely, 
anfincd  to  extra-terrestrial  bodies.  I  shall,  perhaps,  have 
■I  opportunity  of  showing,  in  some  future  portion  of  my 
okervations  on  the  earth's  derangements,  that  those  disturtn 
■ees  obey  a  periodical  law,  and  that,  consequently,  all  their 
ittults  obey  the  same  impression.  Professor  Olmsted  asserts 
ibt  it  is  nis  belief  that  what  has  commonly  been  designated 

11  the  zodiacal  light  is  identical  with  the  light  from  his  meteoric 
onet;  and  that  the  frequent  displays  of  that  light,  recently, 
a>  correspond  with  the  assigned  position  of  the  comet  as  to 
Molve  the  identity  of  both.  On  this  point  I  shall  be  silent  r 
4rtber  observation,  and  the  eyes  of  astronomers,  will  be  the 
best  means  of  elucidating  it. 

After  having  made  these  remarks,  it  is  incumbent  upon  me 

te  offer  a  few  words  in  defence  of  my  own  previous  attempt 

to  explain  the  connection  of  the  meteors  with  my  subject     In 

Order  to  bring  the  topic  within  my  reach,  I  must  quote  from 

^kofessor  Olmsted  himself,  who  remarks  that  the  meteors  were 

directed  to  the  earth  in  a  shower  from  a  cloud,  which  must 

liave  remained  stationary  a  long  time  at  a  great  height  above 

tile  earth  (p.  142.):  he  calculates,  above  2238  miles,  (p.  144.) 

I  have  always  been  of  opinion,  in  which  many  persons  will 

agree  (see  Mr.  Lees,  in  The  Analyst,  No.  i.  p.  36.),  that  phi- 

loiophers  are  too  apt  to  talk  of  hundreds   and   thousands, 

vhoi,  perhaps,  units  and  tens  would  be  nearer  the  mark.     I 

allude  expressly  to  the  frequent  mention  of  bodies  entering 

tke  earth's  atmosphere  from  tremendous  heights.     Is  it  actu« 

tllj known  what  is  the  real  height  of  the  earth's  atmosphere? 

lad  can  any  one  define  it  ?    It  appears  to  me  more  probable 

dkit  space  is  filled  with  atmosphere,  denser,  doubtless,  towards 

^bodies  moving  therein ;  and  that  it  is  not  philosophical  to 

c  c  S 
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suppose  each  planet  to  be  surrounded  by  a  particular  atmo- 
sphere,  independent  of  the  rest  of  the  universe,  and  fenced  in 
by  a  kind  of  wall^  which  many  expressions  seem  to  imjdj. 
If  space  be  filled,  as  it  doubtless  is,  though  we  know  notiuDg 
about  it,  by  a  universal  atmosphere,  bodies  which  are  said  mm 
to  fall  from  heights  above  our  atmosphere  may  have  been,  in 
their  original  state,  carried  up  by  great  heat  into  very  )dkj 
regions,  even  to  a  thousand  miles.  At  any  rate,  it  has  not 
yet  been  shown  that  the  heat  generated  in  a  volcanic  erup- 
tion is  not  sufficiently  powerful  to  produce  such  effects.  Aiid, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  bodies  may 
not  be  in  some  measure  displaced  in  vision  by  optical  causes 
connected  with  the  atmosphere.  These  speculations  may 
seem  absurd  to  such  men  as  Professor  Olmsted,  with  whom 
I  have  no  pretension  to  dispute  an  argument:  but,  having 
taken  a  certain  view  of  the  subject,  I  do  not  like  to  abandoa 
it  hastily,  and  I  have  no  reason  to  consider  the  meteors  of 
1832  and  1833  as  exceptions  to  the  general  character  of 
meteoric  bodies* 

The  idea  of  a  *^  cloud  and  shower ''  perfectly  corresponds 
with  the  idea  which  we  have  of  transported  volcanic  matter 
so  discharged ;  and,  as  to  the  effects  produced,  **  the  sudden 
cold,''  <<  the  change  of  wind,'' &c.  Professor  Olmsted  aUowi 
the  same  results  to  true  aerolitic  agency.  (Amer.  Joum^  161.) 
I  have  already  produced  evidence  (VIL  296.)  to  show  tbat 
meteors  are  followed  by  such  changes  in  the  atmosphere^  and 
no  defender  of  cometic  influence  can  gainsay  that  evidence. 

But  it  also  appears  that  the  western  parts  of  the  American 
continent  were  subjected  to  a  *'  change  of  seasons,"  and  that 
unusual  warmth  and  mildness  of  weather  prevailed  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  Huron  through  the  winter.  (Mr.  Schoolcraft 
in  Amer,  Journ.j  xxvi.  139.;  see,  also,  Mr.  Hildreth'i 
paper  in  the  same  work,  p.  85.)  I  shall,  hereafter,  bring 
forward  some  evidence  upon  this  point,  and  show  that  a  line 
of  cold  extended  between  two  lines  of  warmth  during  the 
late  winter,  which  can  only  be  accounted  for  in  one  way. 
That  the  meteors  might,  and  did,  modify  for  a  time  the  states 
of  the  atmosphere,  is  probable ;  but  we  might  as  rationally 
impute  to  them  the  state  of  weather  in  Europe,  as  the  change 
of  season  in  America.  In  both  cases,  those  changes  appear 
to  me  to  depend  on  a  cause  to  which  the  meteors  themselves 
were  originally  subject  I  would  not  wish  it  to  be  inferred 
that  a  volcanic  eruption,  or  emanations  fi*om  the  earth,  must 
necessarily  be  immediately  contemporaneous  with  meteoric  ap- 
pearances. Volcanic  vapours  may  float  for  a  considerable 
time  in  space  before  they  become  sufiiciently  condensed  to 
assume  a  solid  form :  and,  again,  it  is  very  prooable  that  such 
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Tipoars  may  issue  a  long  time  before  the  actual  outbreak  of 
the  volcano.     I  shall  quit  the  subject,  for  the  present,  with 
this  observation,  that  I  have  had  so  many  examples  before  me 
of  the  intimate  connection  of  atmospheric  and  telluric  dis- 
tnrfaances,  as  to  feel  inclined  to  admit  it  as  established.     In 
the  present  case,   there  is  only  an  interval   of  eleven   days 
letween  the  appearance  of  the  meteors  in  America,  and  the 
outbreak  of  Bocket  Kaba,  a  volcano  of  Palambang  (Nov.  24. 
1833).     This  eruption  was  most  dreadful.     The  whole  of  Java 
was  shaken  by  earthquakes,  attended  by  inundations  from  a  lake 
on  the  mountain  called  Telaga  Ketjiel,  which  covered  several 
hamlets  to  the  depth  of  21  ft.,  leaving  a  mud  deposit  7  ft. 
thick.     Kaba  is  50  leagues  from  Palambang,   and  yet   the 
vater  of  the   great  river  Moessie  was  not  fit  to  drink  for 
screral  weeks,  owing  to  mephitic  mixtures.     Even  as  late  as 
February,  1834,  there  were  floods  and  great  rains;  and  Telo 
Mojo,  a  mountain  of  the  province  of  Ngassinan,  sank  down 
io  consequence.   {Journal  de  la  Haye,)     I  take  one  more  cor- 
re^ndence,  in  illustration  of  the  last  of  the  professor's  ex- 
mples  of  meteors.     He  quotes  (p.  137.),  from  the  Medical 
Gazette  and  New  England  Farmer  of  May  1.  1833,  an  ac- 
Qotnt  of  a  shower  of  fire  In  the  department  of  the  Orne  in 
France,  seen  at  Caen  and  at  Argenton,  for  two  hours,  one 
Qoming  in  the  end  of  April.     Earthquakes,  &c.,  were  very 
common  about  this  time  in  various  parts  of  the  earth.     Juasco 
9tkd  Coquimbo,  in  the  west  (on  April  25.),  were  dreadfully 
shaken ;  while,  in  the  east,  very  early  in  April,  the  inhabitants 
of  Manilla  were  alarmed  by  the  sudden  decrease  of  water  in 
U^eir  river,  attributed  to  a  volcanic  eruption  in  the  interior. 
'Xhe  water  became  green,  unpleasant  in  odour,  and  could  not 
i^  used.     Pestilence  was,  in  consequence,  feared.     {Canton 
-Hegister^  May  18.  1833.)     On  April  4.  occurred  an  earth- 
^oake  at  Vicenza ;  on  the  1 7th,  a  hurricane  in  lat.  28°  s.  52^  e.  ; 
^od  at  the  end  of  the  month,  about  the  time  of  the  others 
^bove  named,  eartlK|uakes  in  Demerara.     At  this  time,  also, 
^aniversal  and  unusual  drought  extended  through  the  earth, 
^xcasioncd,  doubtless,  by  internal  heat :    Buenos   Ayres  lost 
2,000,000  head  of  cattle  in  consequence,  while  New  South 
^Vales  and  the  Ca|)e  of  Good  Hope  suffered  in  proportion. 
Europe  aldO  felt  its  effects.     These  facts  may  be  considered 
extravagant  illustrations ;  but,  surely,  when  it  is  known  that 
ihe  meteors  of  Nov.  14.  1833,  at  Brunck,  were  accompanied 
by  aerolites  (see  VII.  293.),  and  by  "falling  stars"  (Olmsted, 
in.S7//. ,/owr/i.,   13 1-.);   and  that  such  meteors  have  preceded, 
accompanied,  and  succeeded,  earthquakes  ;  and  that  they  have 
^n  seen  over  volcanoes  (VII.  291,  292.),  there  is,  1  think,  no 
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Temmn,  s»  Sar  am  Ae  evidence  goe%  to  ■paet  dbe  Atearj  of  dtt 
tndiacal  light,  and  briii|^  so  dmgngawm^  ihrwigh  fanUimt,  a 
neighboar  aa  tfab  coniedc  gFurimwa  Mjfft  to  be.  If  I  be 
wTDTif^  and  Pro&aaor  Odnafied  be  v^bCy  the  jeartk  wiD  k  tl 
probabQity  enjoy  the  celestial  camrval  again  in  Nofcaibaf 
when  meteors  wUl  St  about  as  sweefineats  and  fan-Aani  do  it 
Naples  and  Rome. 

Siani^y  Greem,  August  9. 1834. 


iUiT.  n.      Or^meM  Zooiapug^  or  Zaalagkai  ReotlUttiimu    Tiff 
WiLLLAJC  TcKTOv,  9£d.  fe.    [Contmoed  from  p.  S28.] 


I3r  the  esarliest  stages  of  sodetj  this  Talaable  quadrapedf 
became  an  object  of  domestic  care  and  regard ;  for  we  reai 
in  Genesis  (ziiL  e,  7.)  that  ^  there  was  a  strife  between  As 
herdsmen  of  Abram's  cattk  and  the  herdsmen  of  LoA 
cattle;"  the  flocks  of  each  of  whom  were  so  numerous  '^dnt 
the  land  was  not  aUe  to  bear  them,  and  they  ooold  not  dfpel 
together."  The  ok  was  held  sacred  by  the  Egyptians,  anl 
elerated  into  one  of  the  twelre  s^ns  of  the  zomac  (Tumi)* 
A  representation  of  the  ox  became  an  object  of  iddatron 
worship,  as  in  the  golden  calf  erected  by  Aaron.  {Ex* 
odus,  xxxii.)  At  this  day,  in  India,  the  sacred  cow,  asrepi^ 
senting  one  of  the  transformations  of  the  deity,  is  held  in  tbe 
highest  veneration,  and  the  flesh  forbidden  to  be  eaten.  Tbe 
ox  became,  from  associations  like  these,  an  acceptable  cffis>" 
ing  of  propitiation  or  gratitude;  as  we  find  (Genesis,  iv.  4.) 
that  Abel  offered  in  sacrifice  the  firstlings  of  his  flock ;  thit 
Abram  was  directed  (Genesis,  xv.  9.)  to  sacrifice  a  heifat 
of  three  years  old,  as  an  ofiering  for  the  promise  of  a  sod; 
and  that  twenty- two  thousand  were  sacrificed  by  SoIoukhi  it 
the  dedication  of  the  temple.  (1  Kings,  viii.  63.)  The  sevci 
years  of  plenty  and  the  seven  years  of  want  were  t3rpified  bf 
the  fat  and  the  lean  kine  of  Pharaoh.  (Genesis,  xli.) 

Veal,  it  appears,  was  the  first  dressed  meat  upon  record: 
for,  when  Abram  entertained  the  three  angels  (Genesis 
xviii.  ?•),  ^'  he  ran  into  the  herd,  and  fetched  a  calf  tender 
and  good,  and  gave  it  to  a  young  man,  and  he  hasted  to  dresf 
it."  The  ox  and  the  ass,  as  the  most  valuable  represent- 
ntivcs  of  pastoral  possessions,  are  expressly  forbidden,  in  the 
Tenth  Commandment  (Exodus,  xx.  170»  ^  ^  unlawfiilly 
coveted  from  our  neighbour :  and  the  ox  and  the  sheep  were 
pointeil  out  to  Moses,  from  Mount  Sinai,  as  the  chief  8ob|ects 
of  sacrifice.    (Exodus,  xxix.) 
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A  white  boll  was  the  most  acceptable  sacrifice  among  the 
Bomans  r  but  a  bhick  ox  was  considered  as  the  emblem  6i 
Bufintnne;  as  we  say  of  one  who  has  been  unlucky  in  hifr 
pnmiits,  that  the  black  ox  has  set  his  foot  upon  him.  And 
1  man  who  has  been  bribed  to  silence  is  said  to  have  an  ox. 
in  his  tongue,  bos  in  lingud  ;  because  the  figure  of  an  ox  was 
stamped  upon  the  Roman  coin :  and  for  this  reason  the  word 
feemiof  or  money,  was  derived  from  pecus^  or  cattle.  Europa 
vas  fabled  to  have  been  carried  beyond  sea  by  a  bull,  because 
Taurus,  or  the  Bull,  was  the  name  of  the  ship  by  which  she 
vas  conveyed.  By  the  Roman  law,  the  owner  of  a  vicious 
bull  was  obliged  to  distinguish  him  by  a  bundle  of  hay  tied  to. 
Itis  horn ;  whence  the  expression,  ^^  he  has  hay  on  his  horn,''' 
as  spoken  of  a  dangerous  or  litigious  man :  *'  fbenum  habet 
in  comu  ;  long^  fug^*"  Of  a  bold  adventurer  we  say,  that 
be  has  taken  the  bull  by  the  horns ;  and  of  a  petulant  woman^ 
that  the  curst  cow  has  short  horns.  [In  Exodus,  xxi.  28 — S6., 
there  are  various  compensations  appointed  to  be  made  for 
igiiries  received  from  oxen  by  human  beings  or  other  oxen^ 
H  well  as  for  injuries  occasioned  by  man  to  oxen.] 

To  plough  with  the  heifer  means,  to  make  a  friend  of  the 
fanale  sex :  for  when  Samson  lost  his  wager  to  the  Philis- 
tines  by  the  treachery  of  his  wife,  '^  If,"  said  he,  ^^  ye  had  not 
ploughed  with  my  heifer,  ye  had  not  found  out  my  riddle.'' 
(Judges,  xiv.  18.)     To  chew  the  cud  and  to  ruminate,  ex- 
pressions figurative  of  deep  and  serious  reflection,  are  taken 
from  the  placid  and  quiescent  habits  of  this  tribe  of  qua- 
drupeds.    To  bully  and  to  cow,  meaning  to  intimidate  and 
overbear,  are  probably  words  taken  from  the  menacing  at- 
titudes of  these  animals  when  irritated :  so  coward,  from  them 
when  in  an  opposite  condition.     Some,  however,  have  sup- 
posed that  the  expression  bully  arose  from  the  pope's  bull,  or 
threat  of  excommunication.     And  he  who  is  compelled  to 
retract  unwarrantable  pretensions  is  said  to  draw  in  his  horns* 
Bull-feasts  are  probably  remains  of  pagan  sacrifice,  or 
augurial  rites ;  at  present  a  national  and  favourite  amusement 
in  Spain. 

"  So  Spanish  heroes  with  their  lances 
At  once  wound  bulls  and  ladies'  fancies ; 
And  he  acquires  the  noblest  spouse, 
That  widows  greatest  herds  ot  cows."  Hudi&raim 

Bull-baiting  was  first  introduced  into  England  in  the  time 

of  King  John,  and  is  supposed  to  be  commemorative  of  the 

persecutions  of  Christians  under  the  emperor  Nero,   who^ 

imong  other  species  of  torture,  commanded  them  to  be  sewed 

op  in  the  skins  of  wild  beasts,  and  worried  to  death  by  dogs. 
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After  this  time,  ball-baiting  and  cock-figfating  became  sodi 
general  sports,  and  the  feats  and  achievements  of  persons 
engaged  in  them  were  so  commonly  exaggerated  and  made 
the  subject  of  discourse,  that  any  tedious  and  bombast  rdih 
tion  is  still  called  a  cock  and  a  bull  story.  From  the  greit 
size  of  the  bull,  this  last  word,  when  termed  into  a  com- 

Carative  composition,  means  of  larger  balk  than  usual;  is 
ull-rush,  bull-head,  bull-trout,  bull-finch,  bull-firog,  bolt 
weed,  bull-wark  or  bull-work,  &c. :  so,  in  Greek,  boopiSf  from 
its  circular  shape,  a  round  central  spot  in  the  target  of  ardiersi 
and  a  small  aperture,  covered  with  glass,  in  toe  deck  of  t 
ship,  for  the  admission  of  light  below,  are  called  the  boll's 
eve.  A  bull,  or  blunder,  is  said  to  have  originated  in  the 
simplicity  of  an  upland  t>oor,  who^  when  the  village  maidcaw 
went  forth  to  milk  the  cows,  himself  took  a  pail,  that  he  nught 
milk  the  bull. 

It  has  been  jocularly  remarked  that  the  clown  in  every 
country  is  nicknamed  from  the  favourite  dish  of  the  peqile; 
as  the  Englishman,  Jack  Pudding  and  John  Bull ;  the  Frencb- 
mnn,  Jean  Pottage ;  the  Italian,  Macaroni ;  the  German,  Haos 
Sausage ;  and  the  Dutdiman,  Pickle  Herring.  The  Wdsh- 
man,  jn  his  pride  of  genealogy  and  his  love  of  cheese,  tnoei 
the  cow  to  the  line  of  Adam :  — 

**  Cheese  was  akin  to  Adam  from  hur  birth ; 
Ap  curds,  ap  milk,  ap  cow,  ap  grass,  ap  earth.^ 

I}y  the  laws  of  the  Cambro-British  legislator,  Howel-dhs, 
if  n  man  betrayed  a  young  woman,  he  was  sentenced  to  place 
n  bull  in  a  stall  with  his  tail  soaped;  and  if  the  damsel  conld 
draw  liim  out  by  the  toil,  she  was  to  have  the  bull  for  her 
pains. 

The  arms  of  the  city  of  Oxford  are  three  oxen  passing  a 
ford,  with  the  motto,  "  Ox  on,"  underneath.  This  was  fo^ 
mcrly  finely  represented  in  sculpture  upon  the  ancient  wate^ 
conduit  at  Carfax  ;  but  which  is  now  removed.  And  here  it 
may  not,  perhaps,  be  impertinent  to  remark,  that  Car&x  is  a 
simple  corruption  of  quatre  vaux:  it  being  the  centre  d 
four  roads  radiating  in  crossing  directions. 

The  bones  of  cattle  slaughtered  in  London  were  formeriy 
of  such  huge  accumulation  that  it  became  necessary  to  con- 
sume them  from  time  to  time.  This  process  was  reserved  for 
some  holiday  or  period  of  public  rejoicing,  when  faggots  and 
combustible  materials  were  collected  from  the  neighbours  for 
the  purpose  of  illumination ;  whence  our  term  bonfire  may 
mean  either  bone-fire,  from  the  materials  to  be  consumed,  or 
boon- fire,  from  the  gratuitous  collections  made  for  the  pur- 
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pose.*    Of  a  person  whom  it  is  intended  not  to  encourage 
€r  spare,  it  is  said,  that  we  make  no  bones  of  him. 

The  stealers  of  cattle  have  an  ingenious  method  of  twisting 
die  horns  of  these  in  a  direction  so  contrary  to  their  natunu 
positioo  as  to  make  it  impossible  that  they  can  be  identified 
Dj  their  owners.  The  cattle  are  concealed  in  caves  under 
iTODDd,  and  hot  loaves  of  bread  fastened  successively  on  the 
boras,  the  heat  and  moisture  of  which  soon  render  them  mai- 
lable, when  they  are  turned  in  any  direction,  and  afterwards 
fixed  and  stiffened  in  their  new  position  by  cold  water. 

The  age  of  a  cow  is  known  by  the  horns,  reckoning  three 
jeirs  for  the  first  circular  wrinkle,  and  one  for  every  ad- 
ditioiial  wrinkle.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  Comte  de  Buffon, 
generally  so  accurate,  should  assert  that  the  cow  sheds  her 
Eorns  every  three  years. 

The  ox,  when  alive,  is  the  only  homed  quadruped  which 
lads  his  labours  to  the  service  of  man,  except  the  rein-deer ; 
iiirnishing  him   also  with  the  substantial  luxuries  of  milk, 
oeam,  butter,  cheese,  and  whey:  and,  besides  its  national 
["the  roast  beef  of  old  England  "]  and  nourishing  food,  when 
dead,  almost  every  part  b  convertible  into  some  useful  pur- 
pose.   The  skin  makes  a  durable  leather,  useful  for  shoes, 
boots,  and  numberless  conveniences  of  life ;  and  the  fisher- 
aen  of  Wales,  Scodand,  and  some  parts  of  Ireland  still  make 
nieof  the  ancient  coracle,  or  leather  boat,  the  ribs  of  which 
are  made  of  osiers,  and  covered  with  the  hide  of  a  bull. 
Vellum  is  made  of  calves'  skins;    and   Limerick  gloves  of 
die  skin  of  such  calves  as  are  just  dropped.     The  hair  is 
mixed  with  lime  as  a  necessary  cement  for  mortar.     The 
duppings  of  the  hoofs,  and  fragments  of  the  skin,  make  glue. 
Goidb^ter's  skin  is  made  of  the  fine  membrane  which  invests 
the  larger  intestines.     Rennet  for  curdling  the  milk  is  made 
of  the  salted  stomach  of  the  calf,  f     Of  the  horns  arc  made 
combs,  spoons,  powder-flasks,  boxes,  the  handles  of  knives, 

[*  What  is  the  number  of  the  animals  of  all  kinds  annually  put  to  death 
IB  Great  Britain,  for  the  sake  of  their  bodies  as  food  for  human  beings  ? 
Ilui  question  was  first  incited  in  me  hy  seeing  a  tanner  su|)erintendin{;  the 
Reparation  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  hair  oH*  the  skins  ot  animals,  chiefly 
wholly  oxen,  I  presume,  to  cover  a  space  of  greensward  of  perhaps  six 
poles  by  four.  Men  were  turning  this  quantity  over,  and  breaking  asunder 
"  the  knotty  and  combined  locks  "  which  they  found  in  it ;  exposing  it  to 
^  drying  action  of  the  air ;  and  apparently  endeavouring  to  get  it  free 
^Une  Hhich  adhered  to  it.  In  the  evening  they  collected  it  into  conical 
WiM  like  little  havcocks.] 

[t  Ineptly  called  the  "  calfs  bag  "  by  the  calf  jobbers  of  Essex,  and  the 
divTMives  of  Cambridsrcshire,  antl,  perhaps,  by  others.  The  term  "  calPs 
Sg"  gives  those  who  only  passingly  hear  the  matter  mentioned  the  idea 
^^^t  the  embryo  milk  bag  of  female  calves  is  meant.] 
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THE  SHEEP. 

Of  eqaal  antiquity  in  a  domesticated  state  with  the  ox, 
forming  the  pastoral  wealth  of  the  children  of  Adam,  and  the 
earliest  oblation  of  grateful  acknowledgment  in  sacrifice : 
for  the  accepted  offering  of  Abel  consisted  in  the  firstlings  of 
his  flock  (Genesis,  iv.  4.) ;  and  a  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
sand were  sacrificed  at  the  dedication  of  the  temple  by  iSoIo- 
mon.    (1  Kings,  viii.  63.) 

Of  an  animal  so  serviceable  to  man,  and  so  constantly 
before  his  eyes,  many  familiar  allusions  have  become  con- 
sequently popular  and  common.  From  his  mild  and  un- 
meaning aspect  *,  a  vacant  or  silly  look  is  said  to  be  sheepish ; 
and  a  swain,  when  he  affects  tender  glances  to  the  village 
maiden,  is  said  to  cast  sheep's  eyes  at  ner :  and  we  say  ot  a 
man  unworthily  tricked  of  his  property,  that  he  has  been 
fleeced,  f  A  tyrant  who  exercises  his  cruelties  under  the 
garb  of  gentleness  is  called  a  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing. 

The  horn  of  the  ram  was  an  early  instrument  of  martial 
and  ceremonial  music,  at  whose  sound  the  walls  of  Jericho 
fell  down  (Joshua,  vi.) :  and  the  jubilee  of  old  (Lieviticus,  xxv.) 
was  ushered  in  with  the  sound  of  rams'  horns,  or  the  jubilee 
trumpets ;  for  the  word  jobul,  or  yobul,  in  Hebrew  means  a 
ram  :  so  our  curved  and  sonorous  field  instrument  is  called  a 
horn.  The  ram  was  chosen  by  the  angel  as  a  substitute  for 
Isaac,  whom  his  father  Abraham  was  commanded  to  sacrifice 
in  proof  of  his  obedience.  (Genesis,  xxii.  13.)  Jacob,  for  a 
wire,  kept 'sheep  twice  seven  years '^Genesis,  xxix.);  and 
Moses  kept  the  flock  of  his  father-in-law  Jethro.  (Exodus, 
iiL  1.)  Jason  is  fabled  to  have  carried  away  the  golden  fleece 
from  Colchis,  in  the  ship  Argo,  by  the  help  of  the  sorceress 
Medea,  as  representative  of  the  extension  of  commerce,  and 
the  transfer  of  tlie  arts ;  and  the  fleece  of  Gideon  was  the 
miraculous  instrument  by  which  he  had  assurance  of  the 
victory  of  the  forces  of  Israel,  led  by  him,  over  the  Midianites, 
who  tnen  oppressed  Israel.    (Judges,  vi.  33 — 40.) 

In  the  reign  of  Nero  the  converts  to  Christianity  were 

*  [It  flccms  to  be  {generally  agreed  that  the  fncc  of  the  sheep  is  not 
expressive  of  any  greater  sentiment  than  that  of  mildness ;  but  Henry 
Sclwyn,  in  a  small  volume  of  published  poems,  has  a  tenderly  sentimental 
heroine^  who,  in  her  sensitive  exercise  of  this  feeling,  does 


^—  "  try  a  choracter  to  trace 
In  every  sheqi's  unconscious  face : " 

■lul  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  various  faces  observable  in  a  flock  of  sheep 
exhibit  a  considi*rabIc  variety  of  expression.] 

f  [^  Tiberius  rescripsit  pnesidibns  provinciarum  onerandas  esse  tributo 
provincias  scribcntibus :  boni  pastoris  esse,  tondcre  pecus,  non  deglubcre.**J 
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who  may  be  suspected  to  corrupt  his  companions,  we  say  that 
one  scabby  sheep  infects  the  whole  flock. 

By  the  Israelitish  women  the  wool  was  spun  into  garments, 
and  formed  a  part  of  their  offering  to  the  sanctuary.  In 
good  and  olden  times,  the  maidens  of  the  family  spun  the 
wool  of  their  flocks;  whence  unmarried  women  are  deno- 
minated spinsters ;  and,  in  heraldry,  bear  their  arms,  not  in 
a  warlike  shield,  like  men,  but  in  a  lozenge  having  a  resem- 
blance to  the  outline  of  a  spindle  or  distaff  charged  with 
worsted. 

The  celebrated  morocco  leather  is  made  of  the  skins  of 
rams  dyed  red.  It  is  probably  the  most  ancient  of  manufac- 
tures, and  has  formed  an  uninterrupted  article  of  commerce 
fbr  nearly  four  thousand  years.  With  this  was  formed  a 
oovering  for  the  tabernacle  in  the  wilderness,  in  the  days  of 
Moses  (Exodus,  xxv.  5.;  xxvi.  14.) ;  and  with  this  was  deco- 
rated the  celebrated  shrine  of  Minerva,  at  the  Lake  Tritonis : 
and  with  this  are  covered,  at  the  present  day,  our  most  costly 
tables  and  books.  The  wool  of  the  sheep  is  considered  of 
such  inesUmable  importance  to  the  comforts  and  commerce  of 
onr  own  country,  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  the  realm  sits 
on  a  woolsack  in  the  House  of  Lords,  as  the  staple  commodity 
of  the  kingdom;  and  the  funeral  garments  of  deceased  bodies 
are  by  law  directed  to  be  made  exclusively  of  woollen. 

The  value  of  wool,  in  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  may  be 
ascertained  by  the  clown  in  Shakspeare's  As  you  like  itj  who, 
in  estimating  his  market  produce,  says,  ^<  Every  eleven  wether 
tods,  every  tod  yields  pound  and  odd  shilling,  fifteen  hundred 
shorn,  what  comes  the  wool  to?" 

The  occupation  of  collecting  scattered  flocks  of  wool  from 
hedges  and  brakes  was  considered  so  mean  and  miserable, 
that  it  is  said  of  a  person  not  quite  settled  in  his  ideas,  that 
his  wits  are  gone  wool-gathering.  Its  valuable  uses  in  various 
garments,  in  flaimels,  in  blankets,  in  broadcloth,  and  all 
materials  requiring  warmth,  are  sufficiently  well  known :  the 
ooorser  lumps,  calfed  flocks,  are  used  to  stuff  mattresses.  The 
skins  of  the  sheep  make  parchment  and  covering  for  books ; 
and  the  skins  of  lambs  a  finer  kind  of  gloves. 

THE    HOG. 

The  emblem  of  filth,  sloth,  obstinacy,  gluttony,  and  bru- 
tality :  abhorred  by  the  natives  of  warm  climates  as  unclean, 
and  subject  to  scrofula  and  leprous  disorders  of  the  skin. 
Hogs  are  higlily  sensible  of  the  approach  of  foul  weather, 
and  run  about  in  great  agitation  before  storms,  screaming, 
grunting^  and  snuffing  up  the  air ;  whence  they  are  said  to 
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<*  see  the  wind."  Hiogs  are  of  essDeedingiy  lipid  crD«di,aod 
as,  when  killed,  their  flesh  takes  salt  mars  rcaduj  thn  the 
fl^h  of  other  animals,  they  ibrm  avalnable  part  <if  the  hadmd- 
man'sstock,  and  one  of  the  principal  obiects  of  soleinacoiintij 
&ir :  so,  when  a  man  has  made  a  snrr estifid baiymy  he  knid 
to  have  brought  his  hogs  to  a  fiur  market.  Stiibbofii  aod  io- 
flexible  obstinacy  is  likened  to  the  cascnig  of  penis  befixe 
swine ;  and  of  indodble  stupidity  it  is  mid,  ^  l£e  sob  Miner- 
▼am,"  Ton  cannot  make  a  silkoi  purse  of  a  sow's  ear. 

In  some  parts  of  the  East,  they  were,  nevertfaelesB,  otjeds 
of  pastoral  care  and  attention,  if  not  of  r^nnwni^B^ :  Ibr  die 
herd  of  swine,  into  which  the  evil  ^irits  were  auBaed  ts 
enter,  were  under  the  care  of  teedors.  (Matdiewy  vm.  28 — Sl^ 
[So  in  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son.  (Lnke,  xr.  !&)] 
They  are  very  gregarious,  and  in  the  wild  and  vast  forests  of 
Germany  collet  together  in  great  herds;  and  persons  whD 
are  closely  packed  in  society  are  said  to  pig  togetlien  Hflg% 
like  many  animals  in  a  state  of  dnmrsriratioD,  bring  serenl 
litters  in  a  year,  and  at  all  seasons^  from  die  abandanoe  of 
fi>od  and  accommodation  which  can  be  afibrded  theoiy  as  nay 
also  he  observed  of  dogs,  cats,  rabbits^  poultry,  dotves,  co«% 
and  sheep.  When  caught,  they  are  seized  by  the  ear  or  li^ 
and  make  a  most  noisy  outcry :  whence  of  a  person  who  )m 
fastened  his  suspicions  on  a  wrong  object,  it  is  said,  that  he 
bas  taken  the  wrone  sow  by  the  ear. 

The  side  or  flitch,  when  salted  and  dried,  makes  baooo; 
and  as  this  savoury  food  too  frequendy  becomes  the  plunder  of 
rats,  bats,  and  other  vermin*,  it  is  said  of  him  who  has  barely 
escaped  a  loss  or  an  injury,  that  he  has  just  saved  bis  bacoo. 
Tlie  smoking  of  hams  is  as  old  as  Horace,  who  considered  a 
hock  of  bacon  and  greens  as  fit  food  for  a  country  fiurmer. 

''Temereedi 

Qiiidquain  yneter  olus,  fiimosae  cum  pede  pemfle.** 

The  boar,  when  in  anger,  foams  at  the  mouth,  gnashes  bii 
teeth,  and  whets  his  tusks. f  We  learn  that,  at  the  tables  of 
the  Iloman  epicures,  the  flesh  of  the  boar,  together  with  the 
tiirbot,  or  probably  the  halibut,  was  considered  as  rank,  and 
not  fit  to  be  served  up,  till  it  had  been  kept  a  long  time: 
*'  piitet  nper  rhombnsque  recens :"  and  again,  <<  rancidum 
aprum  antiqui  laudabant."  [Brawn's  flesh,  skilfully  prepared* 
in,  nt  our  own  tables,  an  esteemed  and  somewhat  expensive 
kind  of  food.] 

*  [One  ofthcflc  \n  the  larva  of  the  insect  2>erm^te8  lardikrius.] 

\  I  /I^Hop  hnn  taught  wise  instruction  by  his  fable  of  the  boar  whetting 

his  tunkii  in  time  of  peace,  that  he  might  be  prepared  for  the  most  suddcs 

presentment  of  ¥rar.] 
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Sl  Anthony  was  the  patron  of  swine,  and  celebrated  for 

cnrinff  such  diseases  of  the  skin  as  were  considered  to  be  of 

svinUi  origin  or  nature,  as  leprosy,  scrofula,  and  erysipelas, 

or  Saint  Anthony's  fire.     His  monks  were  thence  called,  in 

derision,   St.  Anthony's  pigs  ;   and  thence  originated  the 

mnical  taunt  of  '*  please  the  pigs ;"  and,  as  the  gambols  of 

young  swine  are  singularly  awkward,  any  frolic  more  than 

iisoally  ridiculous  was  compared  to  a  <^  tantony  pig,"  and  a 

stupid  rustic  was  called  a  tony.     In  the  monkish  legends,  it 

is  related,   that,  when  St.  Anthony  was   once  sorely  beset 

bj  the  temptations  of  Satan,  he  defied  him  by  commanding 

Um  to  shear  his  hogs ;  who,  finding  them  more  clamorous  and 

troublesome  than  productive,  exclaimed,  that  there  was  great 

cry  and  little  wool. 

Swbe,  if  they  are  fed  on  fermented  grains,  or  the  must  of 
dder,  are  subject  to  fits  of  the  gout ;  and  in  large  distilleries 
get  rapidly  fat  and  bloated,  by  being  kept  in  a  state  of  con- 
ttut  intoxication.  The  hog,  although  apparently  shapeless 
ind  unwieldy,  is  of  considerable  swiftness  and  agility  :  for  the 
kind  legs  have  two  bones  in  each,  whereas  there  is  but  one  in 
lionied  cattle. 

The  hog,  as  a  beast  of  chase,  forms  the  armorial  bearing  of 
HMny  fiimilies.     It  constituted  the  arms  of  King  Richard  the 
Third :  and  in  his  reign,  when  great  enormities  were  com- 
ed  by  himself  Ratcliff,  Catesby,  and  Lovel  whose  crest 
a  talbot  or  kind  of  hound,  an  unhappy  wit  was  hanged 
Sur  the  following  not  inelegant  pasquinade :  — 


The  rat,  the  cat,  and  Lovel  the  dog. 
Govern  all  England  under  the  hog." 


Id  his  reign  the  English  coin  was  first  introduced  into  Ire- 
land, whence  an  English  shilling  is  in  the  sister  island  still 
ailed  a  hog:  and  after  his  reign,  the  popular  sign  of  the 
bog  in  armour  probably  originated,  in  allusion  to  his  un- 
ihapely  person  and  his  arms  or  crest.  The  bristles  are  made 
into  brushes;  and  the  skin  of  the  wild  boar  is  used  in  Spain 
to  hold  wine,  whence  the  origin  of  our  word  hogshead,  a  cor- 
ruption of  hc^'s  hide. 

In  the  casting  of  metallic  ores,  the  red-hot  fusion  runs  from 
the  furnace  down  a  straight  groove,  and  branches  on  each 
side  into  shorter  ones,  supposed  by  the  workmen  to  resemble 
a  sow  suckling  her  litter ;  whence  the  longer  piece  is  called 
Um  sow,  and  the  shorter  ones  pig  iron  or  pig  lead. 

A  learned  monk  wrote  a  lon^  poem  in  praise  of  pigs, 
«^ery  word  of  which  begins  with  the  letter  P :  — 

^  Plaudite  porcelli  porcorum  pigra  propago.*' 
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form  by  her  licking.   [Hence  it  is,  probably,  that  to  give  rude 

sketches  professional  touches  is  expressed  by  *^  to  lick  them 

into  shape."]    The  bear  was  taught  to  dance  by  putting  boots 

on  his  hind  legs,  and  placing  him  on  a  floor  made  hot,  thus 

forcing  him  to  lift  up  his  fore  feet,  and  stand  erect;  and  a 

rough  staff  was  placed  in  his  paws  for  support,  and  to  defend 

himself  against  the  dogs,  which  were  let  loose   upon  him. 

The  amusement  of  bear-baiting  constituted  a  favourite  pastime 

of  our  unpolished  forefathers.     It  formed  a  part  of  the  s|x>rts 

selected  by  the  Earl  of  Leicester  for  the  amusement  of  Queen 

Eliiabeth,  when  she  visited  Kenilworth  Castle.     The  places 

vhere  this  sport  was  exhibited  were  generally  pointed  out  by 

the  sign  of  the  bear  and  ragged  staff.     For  this  purpose  a 

bear  was  formerly  kept   in   enclosures  called  bear-gardens, 

nd,  when  it  was  baited,  was  tied  to  a  stake  or  post ;  procla- 

aatioD  was  then  made,  that  no  one  should  come  neaier  than 

40  ft.     Now,  the  amusement  consisted  in  endeavouring  to 

Bake  him  angry,  and  quit  his  post  or  stake,  and  be  worried 

br  men  and  clogs ;  whence  the  expression,  stake  or  venture ; 

•od  post,  in  allusion  to  an  employment  or  office ;  as,  he  has 

lost  his  post,  or  keeps  his  post,  and  cannot  be  turned  out.* 

1*0  pluck  a  bear  by  the  beard  was  considered  a  hardy  act  of 

Venturous  and  manly  courage ;  and  Master  Slender  boasts 

to  his  sweet  Anne  Page,  that  he  has  seen  Sackerson  loose 

^'venty  times,  and  taken  him  by  the  chain.     Any  assemblage 

of  riot  and  confusion  is  now  compared  to  a  bear-garden ;  and, 

^jnonjT  the  noisy  money-brokers  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  the 

speculators  for  a  rise  in  the  funds  are  called  bulls,  and  those 

^ho  calculate  on  a  fall  are  called  bears. 

THE    FOX. 

Cunning  as  a  fox,  is  truly  exemplificative  of  the  manners 
^ihi»  sly  and  crafty  animal,  whose  shifts  and  tricks  of  fraud 
«nd  eva«>ion  are  too  well  known  in  the  farmyard  and  among 
^eo-roosts.-l-     That  all  traces  of  his  progress  might  be  lost, 

*  '**  Lucrative  oflices  arc  seldom  lost 

For  VI  ant  of  powers  proportionM  to  the  post : 
(five  c*en  a  Juncc  the  employment  he  desireij, 
And  he  soon  finds  the  talents  it  requires; 
A  business  with  an  ini'ome  at  its  heels 
Furnishes  always  oil  for  its  own  wheels.'* 

Cowper's  Retircmvnt, 

IXie^  not  a  desire  for  an  employment  argue  an  affection  towards  it,  and, 
^^ristnjuenily,  some  fitnctss  for  it  ?  ] 

^  '.A  fox  was  fastened  with  a  Ion;!  chain  to  a  iK)st  in  a  court,  where  he 
^4  fed  with,  among  other  tilings,  potatoes.     These,  the  aiiimaJ  was  seen 
Vol.  VII.  — No.  41.  D  D 
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he  was  fbrmeriy  supposed  to  sweep  oot  die  BHzb  of  his  ibol* 
steps  with  his  tail :  and  even  to  sunnlaoe  deadly 
parsuers. 

**  And  u  a  fox,  with  hot  punuiL 
Chawd  tiimiigh  the  waRou  <aK  aiNxit 
To  -lave  his  credit,  and  amaaf 
Dead  vemnn  on  a  gailipvs  hmie; 
And  while  the  t\o^  raaa.  andernieadi, 
Racaped  by  coiiiitier6stxiic  ~ 


JEsop  has  left  as  the  fiible  of  the  &x  and  the  grapes ;  whence 
of  disappointed  hopes  we  say  that  the  grapes  are  soar:  and 
when  some  dejCTee  of  art  and  management  as  wdl  as  dech 
sion,  is  considered  essential  to  the  accomplishment  of  m 
object,  it  is  said,  that  we  most  eke  cat  the  Uoa*s  skin  widi  die 
fox's  tail. 

With  three  hundred  foxes,  tied  in  pairs  by  the  tail,  andt 
firebrand  placed  between  each  pair,  Samson  bamt  the  stand- 
ing com  of  the  Philistines,  who  kept  firom  him  his  wife 
(Judges,  XV.) :  but  it  is  probable  that  the  hyaena,  a  Tery 
common  beast  in  the  East,  was  the  animal  here  meant.  The 
female  of  the  fox  is  called  foxen,  or  fixen,  whence  the 
name  vixen  is  applied  in  reproach  to  a  woman  of  a  wayward 
or  spiteful  temper. 

TBX   HARE. 

Timid  and  solitary,  the  emblem  of  melancholy  among  tbe 
Egyptians,  and  therefore  considered  as  the  forerunner  of  ill 
luck,  if  she  crossed  our  path.  By  the  law  of  the  Sabians,  if 
any  one  called  another  a  hare,  be  was  obliged  to  coropoond 
for  the  injury,  by  the  payment  of  a  large  fine,  as  the  naoe 
was  considered  to  be  synonymous  with  coward ;  and  he  who 
indulges  in  wild  and  improbable  fancies  is  called  hare- 
bfAined.  * 


to  bniiM;  and  ftcatter  about,  mostly  within  reach  :  he  then  retired,  in  an  op- 
[KiHJtc  direction,  to  the  full  length  of  his  chain.  The  object  of  this  coo* 
trivuncc  was  to  decoy  a  number  of  fowls  that  were  accustomed  to  enter 
til*  court,  but  which  were  usually  so  much  attentive  to  their  own  safetvai 
to  dcfcut  the  various  stratagems  of  reynard.  When,  however,  some  had 
become  so  nuich  oil'  their  guard  as  to  venture  within  the  circle  of  danger, 
the  fox  was  seen  to  spring  from  his  lurking-place  across  the  diameter  of 
the  circle,  and  seize  his  prey. 

The  fox,  when  hunted,  never  runs  through  agate;  nor  does  it  cross  a 
hcd^c,  in  a  smooth  and  even  part,  but  chooses  the  roughest  spot,  where 
briars  and  thorns  abound,  and  mounts  the  eminence,  not  straight  forward 
UM  H  hare  does,  but  obliquely,  scrambling  up,  not  springing  over  it.— 
./.  Couch,     Polpcrro^  CornwalL    {Received  June  11.  1834.)  ] 

*  [Burns  has  done  much,  in  the  following  exquisite  verse,  to  render  the 
faculty  of  being  "  harebrained"  estimable.    He,  in  sketching  the  character- 
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It  was  formerly  thought  that  she  changed  her  sex  every 
month,  and  was  probably  forbidden  for  this  reason  to  be 
eaten  by  the  ancient  Britons.  She  was  also  one  of  the  favourite 
transfbnnations  of  the  witch,  from  her  silence  and  facility  of 


To  hunt  and  course  the  hare  have  ever  been  considered  as 
bvoarite  and  joyous  sports  of  the  field :  and  into  the  social 
drinking-bowl,  uler  the  feast,  the  foot  or  the  scut  of  the 
victim  of  the  chase  was  cast;  whence  he  that  comes  too  late 
to  enjoy  the  viands  is  said  to  kiss  the  hare's  foot ;  and  any 
bdirect  or  roundabout  way  of  obtaining  information  is  called 
tD  beat  about  the  bush.  A  true  sportsman  is  said  never  to 
tHte  his  game:  and  Horace  informs  us,  that  the  Roman 
kmtsman  disdained  to  touch  the  hare  when  set  before  him. 

*  Lqmrem  venator  ut  alta 
In  aire  sectatnr,  pontum  sic  tangere  nolit." 

Mirtial  considers  her  as  a  favourite  dish  among  these  luxu- 
rious people. 

*'  Inter  quadrupedes  gloria  prima  Iqius.'* 

And  Horace  tells  us  that  the  shoulder  was  thought  the  best 

Mrt:  — 

*f  Foecundi  leporis  sapiens  sectabitur  armos." 

And  again :  — 

**  £t  leponim  avulsos,  et  multo  suavius,  armos." 

A  German  quack  doctor,  when  his  patient  was  surfeited  by 
^tting  too  much  hare,  upon  the  principle  of  antipathy,  directed 
ftlim  to  take  greyhound  broth. 

Moses  supposed  the  hare  to  be  a  ruminant  animal,  and 

Cxbade  her  to  be  eaten :  <^  the  hare,  because  he  cheweth  the 

^od,  but  divideth  not  the  hoof,   he  is  unclean   unto  you." 

^Leviticus,  xi.  6.)     But  what  has  been  supposed  to  be  the 

nmination  of  the  hare  and  the  rabbit,  is  not  the  chewing  the 

cod  proper  and  peculiar  to  cattle  which  have  four  stomachs, 

from  one   of  which   stomachs  the  cud   or   bail  of  hair   is 

projected  at  pleasure  into  the  mouth,  and  swallowed  back 

again ;  l)ut  merely  the  bringing  forward  a  portion  of  the  food 

fnxn  the  cheeks,  wiiere  such  animals  as  iiave  round  mouths. 


lotin  of  "some  Scottish  Muse,"  whom  he  has  fully  described  in  his  Vision^ 
>»}sofhcr  — 

''  A  '  hare-brained  sentimental  trace,* 
Was  stron«:ly  marked  in  her  face; 
A  wildly  witty  rustic  grace 

Shone  full  u|>on  her ; 
Her  eye,  e'en  tum*d  on  empty  space, 
Beam'd  keen  wi*  honour.^'] 
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and  cheeks  more  or  less  dilatable,  and  capable  of  being  formed 
into  pouches,  are  enabled  to  preserve  a  portion  of  their  food 
to  be  brought  forward  for  occasional  mastication.  i 

The  fur  of  the  hare  and  the  rabbit  is  ranch  used  in  the    ' 
manufacture  of  hats. 

Of  Ruminating  Animah,  or,  as  they  are  commonly  calkd, 
cattle;  it  may  here  be  remarked,  that  they  form  a  tmlj 
natural  divbion,  and  were,  in  the  earliest  formation  of  sodil 
manners,  pointed  out  by  Moses  as  exclusiTely,  among  qua- 
drupeds, constituting  the  proper  food  of  man.  <<  Whatsoever 
parteth  the  hoof,  and  is  cloven-footed,  and  cheweth  the  cod, 
among  the  beasts,  that  shall  ye  eat."  (Leviticus,  xi.  S.)  FroM 
all  other  quadrupeds  they  are  distinguished  by  peculiarities 
so  characteristic  as  to  remove  all  difficulty  of  identificatioo, 
in  a  wild  or  domesticated  state,  in  the  living  animal  or  the 
dead  carcass.  It  was  remarkc^d  by  Aristotle,  that  such  of 
them  as  have  horns  have  no  tusks,  and  such  of  them  as  have 
tusks  have  no  horns.  Destined  to  graze  upon  the  herbige 
of  pastures,  they  have  no  front  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw ;  and, 
as  the  head  is  constantly  in  an  inclined  posture,  during  the 
time  they  are  feeding,  the  neck  is  supported  on  each  side  bj 
a  strong  and  remarkably  tough  ligament,  called  whitleather, 
or  white-leather  [called,  at  table,  packwax].  The  hunter,  in 
search  of  food,  may  at  once  distinguish  them  from  impme 
quadrupeds,  or  such  as  are  not  usually  fit  to  be  eaten,  u  he 
can  see  them  in  a  recumbent  or  crouching  posture;  for  the 
whole  of  this  tribe  rise  from  the  ground  with  the  hind  feet 
first,  and  all  other  quadrupeds  with  the  fore  feet  first: 
that  is,  n  cow  or  a  sheep  first  lifts  up  the  hinder  parts,  vrith 
the  knees  of  the  fore-legs  on  the  ground ;  but  the  horse  and 
the  dog  first  lift  up  the  fore  parts,  with  the  front  hoofs  on  the 
ground,  and  then  the  hind  parts.  This  may  possibly  be  oc- 
casioned by  the  weight  of  the  four  stomachs,  with  which  all 
ruminating  quadrupeds  are  furnished.  The  internal  fat  of  all 
this  tribe  is  hard,  and  called  suet,  sufiiciently  consistent  to 
make  candles ;  while  that  of  all  others  is  of  a  softer  and  more 
oily  consistence.  [That  of  the  bear  is  now  known  to  roost 
by  the  name  of  bear's  grease ;  and  that  of  the  hog  is  fitmiliar 
to  all  by  the  name  of  pork  lard,  or  pork  seam.] 

AMPHIBIOUS   ANIMAI^. 

A  tribe  intermediate,  as  it  were,  between  the  inhabitants  of 
land  and  water,  possessing  properties  in  some  measure  com- 
mon to  both,  and  often  peculiar  to  themselves.  The  body  is 
cold,  and  slow  of  motion,  the  countenance  stem  and  ex- 
tremely expressive;  with  the  senses  of  sight  and  hearing  of 
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miisite  acateness.  They  aire  able  to  live  an  increSible  dme 
wittKHit  ibod,  and  in  an  atmosphere  highly  noxious  to  animal 
life :  and  are  so  tenacious  of  life,  that,  if  the  head  be  cut  off, 
or  the  chest  opened,  they  survive  many  days;  and  have  even 
the  power  of  reproducing  parts  which  have  been  destroyed  or 
lost.     Instead  of  bones,  the  skeleton  consists  of  cartilage. 

All  the  horrible  fables  of  antiquity  seem  to  be  taken  from 
diis  singular  class  of  beings.  Satan,  when  he  tempted  the 
parent  of  mankind,  put  on  the  form  of  the  wily  serpent,  the 
t  dreadful  of  all  created  beings;  or  sometimes  appeared, 
represented  by  Milton,  '^  squat  like  a  toad."  The  siren 
a  kind  of  lizard,  supposed  to  possess  a  voice  of  such  ex- 

C'  he  attraction  as  to  entice  its  hearers  within  its  reach  to 
r  destruction :  and  the  crocodile,  at  certain  seasons,  utters, 
k  the  night,  sobs  and  cries  of  bewailing,  so  bitter  and  pathetic 
ai  to  imitate  the  most  distressing  lamentations   of  human 
nsery  and  woe ;  and  is  hence  fabled  to  weep  and  shed  tears 
over  her  victims:  affected  appearances   of  grief  are  hence 
cilkd  croccxlile's  tears.    The  chameleon  is  said  to  live  on  air, 
km  its  long  endurance  of  life  without  food ;  and  to  change 
ii  odour  at  pleasure,  because  its  naked  shining  body  reflects 
nrious  hues,  according  to  the  change  of  its  position  in  the 
IjgfaL    The  salamander,  another  kind  of  lizard,  is  reported 
to  resist  the  power  of  fire,  and  even  to  quench  it,  because, 
Gke  many  of  its  tribe,  the  body  is  extremely  cold,  and  covered 
%'ith  a  slimy  exudation.     The  basilisk,  or  cockatrice,  a  spe- 
cies of  serpent,  was  thought  to  be  of  such  malignancy  of  vision, 
te  suddenly  to  destroy  those  upon  whom  it  fastened  its  eyes. 

THE  BADGER. 

This  animal,  which  burrows  generally  in  the  side  of  a  hill, 
is  to  be  found  throughout  Great  Britain,  but  is  particularly 
abundant  in  Scodand.     When  attacked  it  emits  a  fetid  odour, 
which  appears  to  be  the  effect  of  fright,  rather  than  as  in- 
tended as  a  means  of  defence.     So  intolerably  offensive  is 
this  odour,  that  it  has  passed  into  a  proverb,  which  is  applied 
to  any  peculiarly  disagreeable  smell.     The   colour  of  the 
coat  is  greyish  brown,  whence  we  say  of  a  person  whose 
hair  begins  to  show  signs  of  old  age,  that  he  is  as  grey  as  a 
badger. 

baiting  the  badger  witli  dogs  is  still  a  common  diversion ; 
tnd  hence  originates  the  phrase  of  badgering  a  person,  ap- 
plied in  caaes  where  one  is  made  the  butt  of  many.  Its  skin 
is  so  loose  and  tough,  that  the  dogs  can  make  but  little  im- 
pression on  the  animal,  except  upon  the  belly,  which  sensi- 
tive part  the  animal  guards  with  such  extreme  care  that  it 
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never  designedly  exposes  it  to  its  pursuers.  From  this  dp-' 
cumstance,  and  the  inimitable  manner  in  which,  notwithstand- 
ing the  molestation  which  it  receives,  it  counterfeits  death,  ia 
order  to  deceive  its  enemies,  we  say  of  a  person  notinrioiii 
for  duplicity,  tiiat  he  is  as  sly  as  a  badgen 

THE  HAWK. 

.  This  bird,  from  its  having  been  one  of  those  animals  whuk 
afforded  our  ancestors  so  much  amusement  in  the  field,  has 
furnished  us  with  many  similes.  We  will  pass  over  Ae 
keenness  of  his  vision,  so  universally  known,  and  throw  ligfal 
upon  a  passage  in  Shakspeare's  Hamlet,  which  has  hith^ta 
puzzled  all  the  commentators  on  the  grand  master  of  the 
drama.  The  phrase  we  allude  to  is  the  following :  —  *<  I  an 
not  so  mad  but  I  know  a  hawk  from  a  hand-saw.**  Theie 
appearing  no  connection  between  the  two  objects  of  compa- 
rison, a  reading,  which  has  been  universally  adopted,  and 
which  is  very  ingenious,  is,  <*  a  hawk  from  a  hercmha^ 
[see  IV.  425.];  but  the  luvmk  of  Shakspeare  is  not  the 
bird;  it  is  that^/  hoard  with  a  handle  centrally  fixed  od 
the  lower  sur&ce,  which  is  used  to  this  dav  by  masons  fbr 
smoothing  the  plastering  of  a  wall,  and  which  still  retains 
that  appellation.  The  comparison,  therefore,  is  between  two 
operative  implements.  [For  this  solution,  which  restores  the 
original  text,  we  are  indebted  to  an  oral  communication  from 
Dr.  Turton.] 

The  hawk,  from  its  rapacious  habits,  has  received  its 
Latin  name,  acdpiter^  and  was  held  in  dislike  by  the  Roman 

poet:  — 

"  Odimus  accipitrem  quia  semper  vivit  in  annis." 

A  hawk  that  happened  to  be  once  beaten,  was  ever  after- 
wards effectually  cowed,  and  was  technically  termed  acrinvs; 
whence  the  appellation  has  been  transferred  to  a  person 
eminent  fbr  pusillanimity,  as  being  the  most  bitter  term  of 
reproach  that  can  be  employed.  * 

THE  DOVE,  OR  PIGEON. 

From  the  most  ancient  records  that  we  possess,  we  find 
this  bird  has  ever  been  considered  as  the  emblem  of  peace 

[*  The  term  "  craven  *'  has  also,  it  seems,  been  applied  to  the  rook : 
some  poet  has  these  lines :  — 

*'  The  craven  rook,  and  pert  jackdaw. 
Though  neither  birds  of  moral  kind. 
Yet  serve,  when  hang*d,  and  stuff'd  with  straw. 
To  tell  from  which  point  blows  the  wind."] 
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md  innooeiice  *,  and  has  moreover  been  early  employed  as  a 
cuTier.     The  first  person  that  ever  made  this  use  of  die 
pigeoQ  appears  to  be  Noah,  who  despatched  one  from  the 
vmdows  of  the  ark,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  waters 
of  the  deluee  had  subsided.     When  it  was  nearly  time  for 
the  patriarch  to  quit  the  ark,  the  dove  returned  with  an  olive 
leaf  in  her  bill,  as  a  token  of  reconciliation   between   the 
ofiended  majesty  of  heaven  and  the  sons  of  men ;  and,  on 
bdogsent  forth  a  third  time,  she  returned  no  more.  (Genesis, 
nil  8—12.)     In  the  book  of  Leviticus,   Moses  commanded 
^      Aat  for  a  sin-offering  a  man  should  bring  a  lamb  or  a  kid, 
Ae  one  the  type  of  the  Lamb  of  God,  and  the  other  emblem- 
ttieal  of  the  great  scape-goat  of  mankind ;  but,  should  he  be 
dinbled  by  poverty  from  offering  either  of  these,  the  remain- 
hg  means  of  atonement  for  the  sinner  was  '^  a  pair  of  turtle 
dofes,  or  two  young  pigeons."  (Leviticus,  v.  6,  7.)     Our  Sa- 
viour beautifully  alludes  to  the  gentle  disposition  of  the  dove, 
%bcn  he  cautions  his  disciples  on  this  wise,  ^^  Be  ye  therefore 
ttve  as  serpents,  but  harmless  as  doves."  (Matthew,  x.  16.) 
•And  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  the  Redeemer,  at 
kis  baptism,  was  in  the  form  of  a  dove.  (Matthew,  iii.  16.) 
The  term  of  pigeoning,  or  over-reaching,  a  person,  origi- 
~  in  a  practice  common  amongst  sharpers,  at  a  period 
^heo  the  qualities  of  this  bird  as  a  carrier  were  not  generally 
Imown,  of  employing  pigeons  for  the  rapid  transmission  of 
news  connected  with  the  sporting  world.     A  rogue  by  these 
■Beans  was  accurately  informed  of  the  result  of  any  important 
match  for  some  time  previous  to  its  being  communicated  by 
the  accustomed  channel,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  lay  his  bets 
villi  certainty ;  and  the  phrase  has  been  carried  still  farther 
hy  die  application  of  the  term  of  plucking  a  pigeon,  meaning 
tbe  depriving  a  person  of  all  that  he  is  worth  by  sharping. 

*  [Shen^tone,  in  hia  pathetic  ''Pastoral  Ballad,  in  Four  Paits/*  has  these 
^cii{^tfiil  lines  :— 

**  I  have  found  out  a  gift  for  my  fair ; 

I  have  found  where  the  wood  pigeons  hreed ; 
But  let  me  that  plunder  forbear, 

She  will  say  *t  was  a  barbarous  deed. 

For  he  ne*er  could  be  true,  she  averr'd, 
Who  could  rob  a  poor  bird  of  its  young ; 

And  I  loved  her  the  more,  when  I  heard 
Such  tenderness  fall  from  her  tongue. 

I  have  heard  her  with  sweetness  unfold 

How  that  pity  was  due  to  a  dove ; 
That  it  ever  attended  the  bold. 

And  she  calPd  it  the  sister  of  love.'*] 
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To  this  day  a  roast  pigeon  is  occasionally  serred  up  at  the 
table  of  sharpers,  as  embieraatical  of  the  profession.  Fifty 
or  sixty  years  ago,  it  was  customary  to  cast  off  a  carrier  pigeon 
at  Tyburn,  immediately  that  a  criminal  was  turned  off,  in 
order  to  give  the  earliest  information  of  the  event  to  the 
surviving  relatives. 


Art.  hi.     An  Introduction  to  the  Natural  History  of  MoHusams 
Animals.    In  a  Series  of  Letters.     By  G.  J. 

Letter  14.    On  their  Food  and  Digestive  Organs  ^    CarHixwnms 

Mollusca. 

Although  it  may  be  true,  as  stated  in  the  preceding  letter, 
[p.  218— 224?.],  that  the  great  proportion  of  the  Conchifert 
subsiiit  on  food  in  a  state  of  molecular  division,  yet  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  some  of  the  larger  and  locomotive  species 
seek  a  more  substantial  fare,  and  feed  on  worms  or  other 
animal  matter  in  a  state  of  partial  decay;  which  they  seem  to 
have  the  power  of  grasping  by  means  of  their  extensible 
labial  appendages.     Thus  the  large  C^prina  islandica  and  the 
Modiola  vulgaris  of  our  seas  very  often  swallow  the  bait  of 
our  fishermen,  and  in  the  stomach  of  an  individual  of  the 
former  I  once  found  the  undigested  remains  of  a  large  greeo 
Nereis  enveloped  in  a  pulp  too  consistent  certainly  to  have 
been  the  sediment  from  water,  however  loaded  with  molecules* 
In  their  manner  of  feeding,  these  Conchifera  resemble  the 
pectinibranchial  gasteropodes  whose  shells  have  a  notch  or  canal 
at  the  base  of  their  apertures  ;  and  it  is  important  vou  should 
remember  that  it  is  only,  with  a  few  exceptions,  the  gastero- 
podes of  this  order  (Pectinibranchia)  so  circumstanced  that 
are  truly  carnivorous.     They  embrace  the  Cyprae'^flrAr,  the 
cones,  the   volutes,  the   rock  shells   and   the  whelks,  all  of 
which  live  on  animal  food,  and  it  seems  to  be  indifferent  to 
them  whether  their  prey  is  dead,  or  still  fresh  and  alive ;  but,  in 
the  latter  case,  it  is  obvious,  if  you  remember  the  inactivity, 
and  sluggishness,  and  total  want  of  cunning,  of  these  molluscs, 
that  the  prey  they  can  master  must  be  fettered  and  stationary, 
or  endowed  with  locomotive  powers  and  arms  not  superior  to 
their  own.     It  is  not  unlikely  that  they  may  prefer  a  dead 
prey  to  a  living  one,  for  we  know  that  the  whelks  will  take  a 
bait  readily,  and  they  frequently  enter  the  baskets  laid  for 
crabs  and  lobsters,  which  are  always  baited  with  garbage; 
while  in  tropical  climes  we  are  told  that  they  fish  for  the  olives 
with  lines,  to  which  small  nooses,  each  containing  a  piece  of 
the  arms  of  a  cuttlefish,  are  appended. 
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You  could  never  have  anticipated  that  the  Bivalved  Mol- 
liisca  (Conchifera)  would  be  found  among  the  prey  of  these 
carnivorous  tribes,  than  which  there  are  apparently  no  animals 
less  fitted  to  gain  access  to  their  strong-holds,  so  that  even 
Blainville  has  expressed  himself  incredulous  on  the  point. 
But  the  fact  is  certain,  and  has  been  known  since  the  time  of 
Aristotle  {Hist,  A?iim.f  lib.  iv.  cap.  iv.  sect.  148-9.);  nor,  in- 
deed, is  it  hastily  to  be  believed  that  such  an  improbable  state- 
ment would  have  been  made  by  the  StagjTite,  had  it  not  rested 
on  |>ersonal  observation.  The  Purpurae  prove  extensively 
destructive  to  muscles  and  other  littoral  bivalves :  the  /?uccina 
feed  upon  those  which  burrow  in  sand  in  somewhat  deeper 
water ;  and  it  is  very  probable,  considering  the  similarity  of 
their  organisation,  that  all  the  whelks  and  rock  shells,  and  per- 
haps nil  the  pectinibranchial  zoophagous  gasteropodes,  have 
the  same  taste,  and  an  equal  capacity  of  gratifying  it.  How, 
you  ask,  and  by  what  means  ?  Do  they  glide  insidiously,  and 
|K>|)  a  stone  between  the  valves,  to  prevent  their  closure  ?  or 
do  they  venture  slily  to  insinuate  their  foot,  and  seize  upon 
the  unwary  inmate  ?  The  first  they  cannot  do,  and  the  latter 
I  Khould  deem  a  hazardous  attempt ;  but  nevertheless  it  is 
affirmed  that  the  /^uccinum  undatum  really  runs  the  hazard 
in  its  attacks  upon  the  clam  (Pecten  opercularis),  to  which  it 
bears  a  great  enmity.*  This  is  not,  however,  their  usual 
method,  which  is  —  what  you  might  never  guess  —  by  boring 
a  hole  in  one  valve  through  which  they  reach  their  miserable 
victim.  On  examining  a  number  of  valves  of  dead  shells, 
of  Mactrse  and  Anatiuiu  especially,  you  will  perceive  in  many, 
and  generally  near  the  beaks,  a  small  circular  hole  drilled 
with  a  neatness  that  the  gimlet  of  the  artisan  could  not  more 
than  emulate ;  and  these  holes  are  the  workmanship  of  the 

*  "^  Is  commonly  taken  in  ilrcJgini;  by  fishermen,  who  cither  use  tlic 
■ninial  for  bait,  or  destroy  it,  from  a  hupposition  that  it  is  very  destructive 
to  the  large  scollop,  /'ccten  nmxiinus,  b^-  inMiiuiating  its  tail  (as  it  is 
termed^  into  the  shell,  and  destroying  the  inhabitant :  this,  we  have  been 
■Murccl,  they  will  do  even  in  a  pail  of  sea  water."  (Mont.  7V*/.  Brit., 
p.83H.)  The  mode  in  which  they  anciently  fished  for  the  /'urpunc  proves 
the  danger.  '*  Now  these  purples  lu-e  taken  with  small  nets,  and  thinnc 
wrought,  cost  into  the  deep;  within  which,  for  a  bait  tf>  bite  at,  there  must 
be  certain  wincklcs  and  cockles,  that  will  shut  and  oi)en,  and  be  ready  to 
snap,  such  as  we  see  those  limpens  be,  called  niituli.  Halfe  dead  they 
should  be  first,  that,  being  new  jmt  into  the  sea  again,  and  desirous  to 
revive  and  live,  they  mi;:ht  gape  for  water :  and  then  the  purples  make  at 
them  with  their  i>ointed  tongues,  which  they  thrust  out  to  annoy  them; 
but  the  other,  feeling  themselves  prickcil  therewith,  presently  shut  their 
shels  tiyethcr,  and  bite  hard.  Thuh  the  purples,  for  their  greedinesse,  are 
caught  and  taken  up,  hanging  by  their  tongues."     (Holland's  Pihi,,  i  2o9.} 
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gasteropodes  in  question.*  Having  secured  the  shell,  bj 
applying  to  it  the  disk  of  the  foot,  they  apply,  to  the  point 
where  they  mean  to  penetrate,  the  apex  of  their  proboscis, 
and  now  by  a  constant  rubbing  or  grating  of  their  filiform 
rough  spinous  tongue,  assisted,  perhaps,  by  some  corroshe 
qudiiry  of  the  saliva,  they  succeed  ultimately  in  perforatiflg 
the  shell.  Surely  the  "  patientia  vincit "  [patience  over- 
cosiesi  had  never  a  more  remarkable  illustration ;  for  the 
fiuccLra  may  work  for  days,  and  even  weeks,  before  the  life 
«y  the  animal  attacked  is  fully  extinguished. 

Bu:  the  pn>ba§cis  Ifig.  50.),  the  organ  by  which  this  work 
i5  e&c:ed«  demands  a  more  detailed  description  ;  for  its  me- 
chanism is  scarcely  less  wonderful  than 
the  analogous  organ  of  the  elephant    It 
is  cylindrical  and  of  considerable  length, 
and  when  not  in  use  is  kept  retracted 
within  the  body,  where  it  lies  beyond  the 
reach  of  injury.     The  better  to  under- 
stand its  structure,  we  may  represent  it 
as  beini;  formed  of  two  flexible  cylinder^ 
one  within  the  other,  and  which  are  united 
a:  :he  u;xxr  zurgin,  so  that,  in  drawing  out  the  interior  cf- 
I;.\xc«  «c  cui  oc:y  lengthen  it  at  the  expense  of  the  other; 
duxi«  oc:  rosC.ir^  it  tack  again,  we,  in  shortening  it,  give  co^ 
rcs^vxvlr:^:  cx»asx>Q  to  the  exterior,  but  the  latter  lengthens 
*\:x  oc  :*>e  i^PJ^t^f  saoe,  because  it  is  fixed  to  the  parietesof 
;.V  N?A.:  S  ::s  inSsh-or  n^argin.     Let  us  now  add  a  number  of 
nv^-,,.v..'j^  r.':-<cl^s*  all  of  ihem  very  much  divided  at  bodi 
ex.- v».v  :  <fs  :  ;1")^  5«irj>es  of  their  internal  or  superior  extremity 
.<  \*  .<..J6C.N\;  :o  :h<  ;>sr:t:es  of  the  body,  those  of  the  opposite 
^\v,  A.   Asvx  ^^  :i>c  l-icml  surface  of  the  inner  cylinder  <^ 
i  V  ;^.^vvW:^ ;  ATJO  :hcir  accSon,  consequently,  is  to  draw  this 
,*x    -si*-;   *r\-l  ;l"v  »ho;<  rroSascis  inwards.     When  thusre- 
1  -tsvA-^  A  iTva:  ;>*r:  of  the  internal  surface  of  the  interior 
v.x    NX-;  :"»*Vo>  ;vfcr:  of  :he  exiemal  surface  of  the  exterior 
o     NN^H  Avl    ;  vs  ;.;«  il'Jt  cvMirary  when  the  proboscis  is 
A*^  vw*  ^^'  *^*-  :v\-<"-,x><v:*   TV^  piviirusion  of  the  inner  cylinder 
^\  ;  V  ^  .-^\^  :*.x  *"<  -^^  ^xrerior*  or,  which  is  the  same  thingi 
» V  H^\N  imWa  x"?  :>>f  vc-oiv^scis*  is  effected  by  its  own  peculiar 
^:N  *v  .*x  i-j^^txv'iirs  ;  ;K'^!4r  crv\*\'li  ::  all  its  length,  and,  by  cod- 

•    •  *'K   .*».'*v  Ki^>  «  ^^nr••^''  *'»""  *  t-nrfc  jv^a^:.  pomted  in  the  end  to 

vv.  »>,x  -^tN-^Vuv  «n-K<»  .  rKs^'  ^:  HL  iN.'(  t:"  S>Df  la  bole  and  pierce  into 

,w.»^,   »K»  •  "^^K*  titv/.  ;Ko-,'«.'^«  sNrr  Kt» Jf  *x>i  CKS  hn  Vnrng"    (HoUand*! 

•»»\     -   v.vx '     ^>v  *iwn>  *<«rf  rv'^:'^'  "irAtrrjcd  on  tins  subject  thm 

..^.ui*  y^%  Vyw;  «*:<;n«-k  «'K-  Kii«v  fc:rJ>u»w:  ritcw  c«peniioos  to  the  TVdcfaofc 
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Mdng  in  rqpikr  sueoe^km,  they  force  it  out  beyond  the 
Ift,  in  a  nuDDcr  perfectly  similar  to  the  evolution  of  the  ten- 
HeoU  of  the  snail.  There  is,  in  particular,  one  muscle,  near 
tkc  placx  where  the  exterior  muscle  is  attached  to  the  head, 
*Uefa  is  stroiwer  and  more  effective  in  this  operation  than  all 
ike  others.  When  extended,  the  proboscis  can  be  bent  to 
lU  sides,  and  at  any  point,  by  the  action  of  the  retractor 
■nicies,  parcels  of  them  acting,  while  others  assume  the  place 
nd  office  of  antagonists.    The^t.  51,  52,  and  S3,  will  serve 


to  illustrate  this  interesting  mechanism.  In  Jig.  51.  the  pnv 
Imcis  is  retracted  about  a  half:  the  external  cylinder  (a)  is 
Ntn  enveloping  a  portion  of  the  inner  (&),  the  end  of  which 
(f)  is  the  end  of  the  proboscis:  the  muscles  which  draw  it 
■ithin  the  body  ((/  d)  are  in  a  state  of  contraction,  and  at  e 
*e  see  the  great  annular  muscle,  the  use  of  which  is  to  push 
brwards  the  inner  cylinder,  and  consequently  lengthen  the 
(fpui.  In  ^g.  52.  this  muscle,  and  all  the  annular  fibres, 
nave  by  their  action  greatly  protruded  the  proboscis,  and 
■ti  retractor  muscles  {d  d)  are  extended  and  laid  bare ;  the 
oterior  cylinder  {a)  has  become  very  short,  and  the  interior 
{i)  is  proportion  ably  lengthened.  Fig.  SH.  represents  the 
1*0  cylinders  cut  up  in  a  longituditial  direction  to  show  what 
tlwy  contain,  and  in  what  manner  the  retractor  muscles  are 
^Utribnted  upon  the  inner  parietes.  In  the  inner  cylinder 
*e  find  the  tongue,  with  all  its  annaratus  (f «),  the  salivary 
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i*^.a-  .--  ii.cir-.  ii^i  lie  u^fir  i-iriijn.  ir  "Uis  rwr::i:=;-  the 
i.:i«-  VLV  ,:  fc  .:cn  •  Tii-rii  nio  jerfzrrvL  tSi-iiut  jcnir^'j 
iriKii:.  X  »  iiK.  ma  int^i  jii  &e  'urn  ^txtt  'C  :ixe  ii 
•Av  I-'  mi UtT  liK  nai'iiii  ii'  "tie  ::iil:ir.  C.r'"j*r  icsaerres  thac 
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..  it;r,#tfu*i.  tt  «K  i^crtT'uinktii  iiuL  lie  ^luiiE  irrt  ii[:sa  feeders 
-.r\  ;i»-  .V"U"Hs:  iu.iiiLri^.  iL".  rf  imciii'^'y^  2Xi£cdoc2s  that 
\p.  i:u:  i;iini:  i  ii;«i::e=  ;r  J/7.1  lii"**  ji  d:e  ^^zzud  of 
fsui  :t  .ijn»i'*a-  *^"'-  r-/:;;:..  i.  :.%  Ci-nar  sit^  dbat  the 
;if--.i\"i:ii\r4    -.r   -Hi  :^iL..;e.    11  i»taerai.    ^  ii5aa*_T  "L^^  «Ldi  the 

••:V.it...'«     '.r     t.T.:l..     zW\t\\:i       Jj^'ll.    J'/T    ",^.'.'    J^.U^LT,     JUL    X.  14.); 

%..i:  .Vf.v  V.'v *r*:'T  -^^;..4  1:?  "lii:  v.t*''  ir«  "  ix»r=edin;riv  vora- 
'iv.t.  V'l  .:<  v».i;t*r.r.  v-.i:-.  rr.*i  'iu::-.  :::ac  :::•*  i-'-a'  of  B.  ap^rta 
,<  i*-,*-.*^.:..  .v.ftri  o.-irr.rj*!:  17  la^^r^^  *"▼!._•;•¥ rii  eciirts  a  Corbuli 
.'.  .<'.  .'■.t,  »»r..cri  *.i  I  7-i;-7  -'.cic  i."ii  tZtjicj;  ih^Li.  r^eariv  equal 
..'.  *  /y  V,  .^t^:.:.'  Gr:.  Af^r.  Z':.*;.;.  iri.^:Ji.  No.  i9-  Now,  as 
*>.^  h'*.  ;*:  irii:i«:  r.r>  Cfirt.ricicz  iiicrjcec:  in  the  mouth,  nor 
^»  w*  V/  f.fiu.k  rt.^.TTi,  '.z.^j  are  under  "he  necessity  of  swalloV' 
,r.;if  f '(.*:.:  j>r':T  ^/.ire,  and,  as  mijh:  have  been  anticipated, 
ili<r':  (-;  pr^/V(/]<:d  an  In^grr^al  apparatus  to  supply  this  defi- 
/  it  ury,  .1/1/1  ^r^:ak  up  the  shells,  so  that  the  inmates  mav  be 
i  /\fO<*'t\  f/>  th':  irifliifrnce  of  the  digestive  agents.  This  singular 
iif»|f;ir;iMis:  u  \t\$iCjni\  within  the  gizzard,  and  consists  of  three 
iiUntt^  tti\viiTitinis  pitfrces,  differing  in  form  and  size  in  the 
t\\\U  r<ht.  K^M-rifid,  thus  nKidified,  undoubtedly,  to  suit  them  to 
iht-ir  p<-Miliiir  wnntH,  and  moved  by  powerful  muscles  agaiost 
i*iM  h   iilliri. *      In  the  Api5'>ia,  a  genus  of  the  same  natural 

••  f 'iiv  il/»i;/.,  %.  I.'i.  TlnrKT  htr)mnchal  tcrth  were  described  by  Gioeni 
fin  M  Ml  vn  |fi  11114  mI  ifiiilfiviilvi*  hhclls ;  n  gciius  retained  hy  Retzius,  Bruguiere^ 
mill  l.iiiiiiin'k,  iiiifil  ilir  imMftkr  wu«  detected  by  Drafuirnaud.  (See  BosCf 
/ » I  * , I  70  ) 
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order  (Tectibrlinchia)  as  the  Biilla,  we  find  a  curious  modi- 
fication of  this  structure,  accompanied,  however,  with  a  total 
discrepancy  in  the  tastes  and  propensities  of  the  creature ; 
and  this  is  a  fact  which  deserves  to  be  remembered  in  esti- 
mating the  value  of  inferences,  in  relation  to  the  habits  of 
animtus,  drawn  from  their  presumed  affinities.  The  oral  organs 
of  Bulla  and  Apl^'sia  are  nearly  the  same,  and  there  is  a 
resemblance  in  their  complicated  digestive  apparatus ;  but,  in- 
stead of  three  shells,  the  muscular  gizzard  of  the  latter  is 
studded  with  numerous  sharp  pyramidal  knobs  of  a  semi-car- 
tilaginous consistence,  and  of  unequal  sizes,  and  which  may 
be  rubbed  off  very  easily,  for  they  have  no  muscles  to  attach 
and  move  them.  ^     When  Bohadsch  saw  this  structure  for 
the  first  time,  it  seemed  to  him  so  anomalous  and  wonderful, 
that  numerous  dissections  were  required  to  convince  him  of 
its  being  the  natural  armature  of  the  organ  {De  Anim.  Mat-.^ 
p.  19.)  I  And  he  fell  into  the  erroneous  conclusion  that  it  was 
fitted  to  triturate  the  shells  on  which  the  animal  was  presumed 
to  prey.  {De  Anim,  Mar.j  p.  22.)     But  the  Apl5'sia  is  really 
herbivorous,  as  is  asserted  by  Pessonel,  Cuvier,  and  others ; 
and,  were  it  necessary,  I  could  add  my  testimony  to  this  fact, 
having  at  one  time  kept  a  large  specimen  of  Aplysia  depilans 
for  nearly  three  months  in  a  state  of  confinement,  during 
which  it  was  fed  on  ^ci  only,  and  these  it  ate  greedily,  show- 
ing some  partiality  to  the  dulse  (/ficus  palmalus).     The  food, 
previously  to  its  reception  in  this  curious  gizzard,  has  passed 
through  a  large  membranous  crop,  in  which  it  probably  un- 
dergoes little  change :  in  the  gizzard  it  is  broken  down,  and 
in  this  state  enters  a  third  stomach,  armed  also  on  its  internal 
surface  with  hook-like  prickles  directed  forwards,  and  intended, 
doubtless,  to  tease  the  fibrous  mass,  that  it  may  be  more 
thoroughly  subjected  to  the  dissolving  virtue  of  the  gastric 
juices,  and  reduced  to  a  homogeneous  pulp,  previously  to  its 
commixture  with  the  bile,  which  flows  into  this  viscus  from 
two  large  orifices  close  to  the  pylorus,  opening  between  two 
small  membranous  prominent  crests.  (Cuvier,  Mem.  sur  Ics 
MoUusq.  Jf.,  ix.  18.) 

*  Pessoncrs  description  of  this  organ  is  short,  but  characteristic: — 
"  The  membranes  are  thick,  and  ore  set  with  twelve  stones,  or  homy 
lueces,  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  and  as  transparent  as  fine  yellow  umber, 
ending  in  points  like  a  diamond ;  so  that  the  great  side,  or  basis,  is  set  into 
the  membrane  of  the  gizzard,  as  a  diamond  in  its  socket.  Others  diflTer  in 
lixe,  having  different  ^ures,  that,  in  acting  all  together,  they  may  be  able 
to  break  and  grind  the  herbs  the  animal  feeds  ui>on,  us  well  by  the  ttrength 
of  the  muscle,  or  gizzaril,  which  puts  them  into  action,  as  by  the  situation 
of  these  stones,  assisted  by  grains  of  sand  found  in  it,  turning  the  whole  by 
thb  trituratwn  into  a  liquor.*'  {Phil,  IVant.,  vol.  50,,  1758,  p.  587.) 


'i::s"u  rFmtrv   r  jJoutucous  JnimaU .  — 
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voroas  Yitrina  (Helioolimax  LamdrckiV  of  F^russac)  differs 

from  oar  Dative  species  in  some  respects ;  but,  according  to  the 

Rev.  Mr.  Lowe,  to  whom  we  owe  our  acquaintance  with  its 

liabits^  "  is  so  closely  allied,  that  it  would  be  very  rash  at 

picsent  to  separate  it "  from  the  genus.*     When  leaves  and 

other  v^etable  matters  were  given  to  it,  they  were  never 

toiicbed,*even  although  care  was  taken  that  the  Vitrina  should 

hsfe  nothing  else  for  nearly  a  fortnight ;  but,  on  the  very  first 

night  of  its  confinement,  it  would  kill  and  eat  a  small  snail, 

iDd  it  preyed  on. its  own  species  greedily,  the  larger  slaving 

the  smaller,  and  then  indulging  its  cannibal  appetite.     ITwo 

of  neariy  equal  size  being  put  together,  the  stronger  or  braver 

dew  his  neighbour,  which  fumisned  a  plentiful  repast  for  two 

or  three  succeeding  nights,  for  it  is  during  this  season  only 

that  they  feed.    {LTwe^  in  Zool.  Joum.,  iv.  342.)     It  would 

be  well  to  ascertain  whether  our  own  Vitrinse  are  not  equally 

carnivorous  and  addicted  to  cannibalism  :  they  are  at  present 

believed  to  be  herbivorous ;  but  Mr.  Jeffreys  informs  us  that 

V,  pellucida  **  has  the  same  carnivorous  propensities  as  the 

smaller   Zrimacidae  and   Testacelli;  and   I  once,",  he  adds, 

detected  no  less  than  seven  individuals  busily  engaged  in 

leding  on    a   scarcely  dead  earthworm,  which  was  faintly 

vrithing  about,  and  endeavouring  in  vain  to  get  rid  of  its 

assaihmts."  (L/nn.  Trans.fXyu'SOS.) 

The  Pteropodous  Mollusca  are  probably  zoophagous ;  the 

minute  Crustacea  and  Medusa,  or  particles  of  dead  animal 

natter  floating  in  the  sea,  furnishing  their  nutriment.     Some 

species  of  this  order  abound  amazingly  in  the  Arctic  Ocean, 

vhere  the  marine  vegetation  seems  too  scanty  for  the  requisite 

iopply  of  food ;  and,  moreover,  they  are  found  floating  far 

from  the  shore,  and  at  the  surface,  where  no  vegetables  are. 

We  have,  however,  no  certain  information  on  this  head. 

On  the  contrary,  it  is  well  ascertained  that  all  the  Cepha- 
lupoda  are  carnivorous,  and  for  voraciousness  and  ferocity 
iDay  justly  claim  precedence  among  molluscs.  Such  of  them 
ss  swim  in  the  bosom  of  the  ocean,  as  Z.oligo,  feed  upon  fish 


*<itf  FoitU  ShvlU.^  Mr.  J.  D.  C.  Sowerby  has,  too,  shown  me,  in  a  spc- 
cimeo  presen'cd  in  spirits,  that  the  ton«nie  is  furnished,  around  and  just 
beneath  (if  not  upon)  its  margin,  on  the  outside,  with  short  hair-like 
briitln,  which  doubtless  increase  its  power  of  retaining  secure  hohi.  Mr. 
^«erby  also  showed  me,  in  other  specimens,  that  the  inner  face  of  the 
■tomach,  or  of  the  inirts  leading  into  it,  is  furrowed  and  roughened,  in  aid, 
itnav  be  presumed,  of  the  slug's  ingesting  its  prey.  —  J.  I). 

*  lliis  opinion  of  Mr.  Lowe's  is  confirmed  by  the  anatomy  of  the 
^edea,  excellently  de\'cioped  by  the  Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley  in  Zvol,  Jour,, 
^0.  xiz.  p.  30J. 
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in  cenera],  and  they  will  frequently  tear  large  pieces  irom 

:ho>c  uhich  have  swallowed  the  baited  hook,  and  deprive  the 

f:>':>ovr.'!A:i  of  his  gain.     I  have  had  more  than  one  specimen 

o'  I  s\iiZO  vulgaris  brought  me,  which,  adhering  with  a  fatal 

:«v*c:o.:\  TO  :hc  n>h,  had  allowed  itself  to  be  drawn  from  the 

^:  :i:  :  :'.p<:   r.  ihe  stomachs  of  others  I  have  found  not  only 

:.*^i  .::^.'.j?>u\i  re2i.^ins  of  this  food,  but  the  beaks  of  smJl 

\     «,  .;:.>  of  ihi^ir  own  s}>ecies.     The  tribes,  again  (Oclo- 

;vv\-:;   r.  v;   Xji.::.'.:     See  Mr.  Owen's  beautiful  and  perfect 

.  •   •'.  }\'^"'i  y^iJilus^  p.  24.\  whose  habit  is  to  craw) 

■^    •';  rv.'«::or.v  iD.i  seek  concealment  in  rocky  places,  prey 

>*    -.c   V  ^-^r  ;:•;-  ;i-ptr  Crustacea,  which  find  in  their  hard 

.•x.  /.:^.'.  :^i-.r  jvwerfu)  claws,  no  protection  a<^inst 

K-^-  vo-TK-iocs  i»>?r:»es-     In  the  Mediterranean,  the  Octopi 

:-,   *v  .        .«i^:i^*i:or  rv  :he  fishermen,  because  of  the  havoc 

•v     ,\"    •      r.  ^v^  ::»:  r.v.>s:  esteemed  species  of  lobsters  and 

-  '^  *  •  ^-^   >  s.-  iXTi-ns  vt  :hat  scarcelv  anv  are  to  be  found 

■  m 

.7^.\i\    To.; :  >  :.-r..v:  the  summer  season,  and  what 

X  .       V-.-.    V  i>s.--.,>i  ivort".  by  iheir  mutilated  condition, 

V      V         X      r-i   i    -4.r     C:vkr,  lib,  n't.  Mt'm,  i.  4.)    Ac- 

.    .>  -     r^. ;  .■^.:>j*.  ibe  cuitle  entraps  its  preVi 

-  ^^    :     ^--"r^'i;^-;:  :  -iDC  albeit  otherwise  it  be  a 

'^'   •  V   <.-->^  »?>*<:  rr?r:-:re«  so  foolish  withall,  that  it 

^-     •  *•,'.-*,    ■.    r   rL-'s  'r.;-nJ:  vet  it  seems  altera 

■^«    *  :^  V    *  X    i;^,-».nc  .-•:"  house  and  maintaining  a 

".     .-i"^:    ir.tf  ib.iv  carrv  home  to  their 

*  ■ 

>   i:.^-    ::•:   r.>ia:  o:' ilie  fishes,  ihev 

• 

^  •-  ^    -    .     ,    •*:>.  i^ti  !ic  as  ii  were  in  am- 

»     ■.  :     :.:j    c:i^:h    £>hes    thai    swimme 

-  .    .    i5.*  -    P  .r V  «l>o  informs  ds. 

.  i:  .>  y^-.  :"r.i,:  ire   Cephalopoda 

^       ^      ■-    ^ -.•:'..-  .•  ,'.x  i.  i-s^  r"  jsc'.cs.  and  soch 

^        *        ■'  ^  -  ;.     ■    -^ii;-:  :*-:  iLr.r.vi:  scaihle^s 

V   .    »   -,        -^  xi. .  ..ci- is^  xc- ca:'*  wide 

-  ■       •  .  ^  •  .   >:   •  :*i  •  ::^  >'»r.s.  i-i^etbcside 

.    •'5^'.   •  •  '^  .';    iS-    ■'  1 :. -wr.ed  and 

■     ^•'   -      -"  .->  ir-iT  il-.i-r'se,  and 

^  -.   ^.     .  .:  ::-=   ri>:.:csub- 

•*  ■     '  --^       >        :\  •"•  ,\ :     is>    -  i^.  -  z  said , 

'■>v  ■  »  .--j^   :^~«'^'~»  "lJtt  vill 
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■ml  they  are  ninply  furnished  with  the  necessary'  weapons. 
Tbe  long  flexible  arms  which  encircle  the  head  are  set  alone 
iheir  inner  aspects,  with  numerous  cup-like  suckers,  which 
the  animal  can  fix  to  any  object,  and  the  adhesion  is 
srangthened  by  a  homy  ring  round  the  edge  of  each  sucker 
cAen  pointed  with  sharp  curved  teeth.  (j%.  5*.  a.)  "  When 
an  animal  of  this  kind  approaches 
any  body  with  its  suckers,  in  order 
'  to  apply  them  more  intimately,  it 
presents  them  in  a  flat  or  plain  state ; 
and  when  the  suckers  are  thus  fixed 
by  the  harmony  of  surfaces,  the  ani- 
mal contracts  the  sphincter,  and 
forms  a  cavity  in  the  centre,  which 
becomes  a  vacuum.  By  this  con- 
trivance, the  sucker  adheres  to  the 
surface  with  a  force  proportioned  to 
its  area,  and  the  weight  of  the  column 
of  air  and  water,  of  which  it  con- 
'te5%S'o?ffiS,1lr%l^  stitutes  the  base.  This  force,  mul- 
•***"■  tiplied   by  the  number  of  suckers, 

Rives  that  by  which  all  or  a  part  of  the  feet  adhere  to  any 
Oody.  This  power  of  adhesion  is  such,  that  it  is  easier  to 
*«»'  off  tbe  feet  than  to  separate  them  from  the  substance  to 
'Which  tbe  animal  chooses  to  attach  itself."  (Cuvier,  Comp. 
■^Uat^  trans.,  i.  4S2.)  It  must,  then,  be  a  fearful  thing,  for 
may  living  creature,  to  come  within  their  compass;  for,  en- 
tangled in  the  slimy  serpentine  grasp  of  eight  or  ten  arms, 
and  held  by  the  pressure  uf  some  hundreds  of  exhausted  cups, 
VKape  is  hopeless,  and  the  struggles  of  the  hapless  victim, 
liy  bringing  its  body  into  more  rapid  contact  with  the  suckers 
Botyet  applied,  only  accelerate  Its  fate. 

The  digestive  system  of  this  tribe  is  less  uniform  in  struc- 
ture than,  from  the  sameness  of  their  food,  we  might  at  first 
Mppose;  but,  in  stketchcs  of  the  very  general  character  towliich 
I  limit  myself,  I  pass  over  the  peculiarities  of  tribes,  to  notice 
little  beyond  what  is  common  to  (he  class.  The  moutti, 
Wied  by  a  puckered  fold  of  the  skin,  is  placed  at  the  base, 
>ad  in  the  centre  of  the  circle  formed  by  the  arms,  and  is 
■nned  with  two  jjowerful  corneous  jaws,  having  a  vertical  mo- 
lion :  they  are  fashionwl  to  llie  resemblance  of  a  parrot's  bill 
(Jlji-  5*.  i),  and  ore  well  adajited  to  tear  their  prey  picce- 
"tcal,  or  crush  the  hard  shell,  es]>cci:illy  when,  as  in  the 
;*autili,  their  tips  are  hartlwicd  and  calcareous.  Bulwecn  llu- 
if^Wf  lies  the  tongue,  adherent  to  the  platforMi  of  the  mouth. 
Vol.  VII.— No.  41.  r.  \. 
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but  capable  of  being  unrolled  to  a  slight  extent,  and  haVint 
its  surface  roughened  with  many  roWs  of  small  sharply  poiotn 
tricuspidate,  or  semi-tri  cuspid  ate  teeth,  set  in  close  and  reguln 
array,  which  can  be  erected  at  will,  so  as  in  some  measure  to 
grate  down  the  food,  previously  to  its  transmission  to  [be 
gizzard,  and  they  greatly  facilitate  its  descent  by  their  direction, 
and  by  their  motion  backwards  and  forwards.  In  the  mondi, 
the  food  is  mixed  with  the  saliva,  which  Is  secreted  by  ooev 
two  pairs  of  large  glands.  The  gullet  is  a  narrow  membn- 
nous  tube,  of  nearly  uniform  calibre  throughout  in  the  Li£g> 


!%«  Monuch  of  CoDgo  ToIgkHi. 

{^.  53,  56.  a),  and  penetrating  the  substance  of  the  liver  be- 
fore it  enters  the  ^zzard ;  but,  in  the  Octopus,  the  gullet  it 
only  bound  to  the  surface  of  the  liver,  and  at  the  point  of 
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aitadunent  swells  out  into  a  large  membranous  crop,  of  the 
Appearance  of  which,  in  the  Octopus  ventricosus,  at  least,  I 
cannot  give  you  a  better  idea  than  by  comparing  it,  both  in 
and  position,  to  the  bulb  of  a  small  retort.     The  gizzard 
•  55,  56,  6)  is  a  thick  muscular  organ,  like  the  gizzard  of 
^  fowl,  and  strongly  corrugated  internally  in  a  longitudinal 
Klirection:  immediately  beyond  it,  in  the  S^pia  and  Octop^diae, 
is  situated  a  curious  spiral  appendage,  laminated  on  the  inte- 
',  into  which  the  bile  is  poured ;  but  in  the  Zoligo,  instead 
this  spiral  caecum  *,  and,  as  it  were,  to  compensate  for  its 
iciency  of  a  crop,  there  is  a  very  large  membranous  and 
rhat  cylindrical  bag  (^.  55y  56.  c),  on  the  posterior  and 
vpper  part  of  which  we  trace  vestiges  of  the  spiral  struc- 
Core,  for  there  a  fatty  substance  is  so  disposed  as  to  assume 
vhat  fonn,  having  the  outer  edges  cut  in  a  deeply  serrated 
■Dinner  {^g.  55^  56.  d).     I  have  found  this  bag  always  filled 
vith  a  gnimous  fluid,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  the  organ  in  which 
digestion  is  principally  eficcted  and  completed ;  for  it  not  only 
icoeives  the  bile,  but  is  itself,  or  the  spiral  part  of  it,  supposed 
to  fiirnish  a  secretion  analogous  to  that  of  the  pancreas  in 
ligher  animals.     The  aperture  between  the  gizzard  and  this 
cacum  is  oblique  and  valvular,  and  another  adjoining  aperture 
leids  to  the  intestine   {^fig.  55^  56.  \  e)^  which,  like  the  oeso- 
phagus, winds  upwards  along  the  surface  of  the  liver  to  ter- 
minate in  the  funnel,  which  is  the  common  vent  of  all  the 
excrements.     The  liver  is  very  large  in  all  the  genera  of  this 
diss,  and  must  furnish  a  copious  supply ;  but,  besides  this,  and 
ibc  secretions  of  the  other  accessary  organs  to  gooil  digestion, 
&  £.  Home  believes  that  the  inky  fluid  is  intended  also  to 
have  some  effect  upon  the  lower  portion  of  the  intestinal  canal, 
to  enable  this  to  extract  from  its  contents  ^^a  secondary  kind 
of  nourishment "  {Comp.  Anat,^  \.  369.  and  393.);  an  opinion 
Dot  very  probable  in  itself,  and  with  but  a  few  fanciful  analo- 
gies in  its  support. 

•  **  It  may  with  greater  propriety  be  denominated  the  duodenum^  as  it 
Pttforms  some  of  the  offices  of  that  part  of  the  put  in  the  higher  orders  of 
*&iinaU.  This  stomach  is  conical,  closed  at  the  distal  extremity,  and  per- 
^Nms  about  a  turn  and  a  half,  like  a  spiral  shell.  Its  inner  surface  is 
fOTtred  with  a  ridge,  which  traverses  it  in  a  closely  spiral  direction." — 
Fleming,  Phil,  7am4.,  ii.  124. 

t  In  reference  to  these  figures,  it  may  be  observed  that  they  are  copied 
''Oni  nature:  a  remark  which  seems  necessar\',  since  thev  differ  entirely  trom 
J^  E.  Home's  figure  of  the  stomach  of  Loligo  vulgaris,  or  the  »Sepia  Lo- 
^  of  LinnaLHis.  Sir  Everard's  figure  appears  to  have  been  taken  from 
*  iperies  of  Oct<'»pus. 
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Art.  IV.     Observations  on  some  British  SSrptda. 
By  the  Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley. 

In  an  interesting  notice  of  S<5rpu1a  tubul^ria  Mont^  by 
Dr.  Johnston,  in  p.  126.,  a  doubt  is  expressed  whether 
S.  tubularia  Mont,  and  S.  )?ermicularis  of  Authors  have  not 
been  confounded  in  an  article  in  the  Zoological  Journal^  iil 
229.  The  truth  is,  that,  at  the  time  the  article  in  question 
was  prepared,  my  text-book  for  British  conchology  was  Dr. 
Turton's  Conchological  Dictionary^  as  being  the  most  recendy 
published  work  upon  the  subject;  and,  throughout,  wha« 
S.  tubularia  is  mentioned,  the  species  so  named  in  that  work 
is  intended,  which  is  not  the  same  with  S.  tubulsLria  McsA^ 
but  is  S.  trlquetra  Mon/.  Test.  Brit,  pt  2.  p.  511.  (Tubas 
t^ermicularis  EUiSi  CoralL  t.  38.  f.  2.),  but  not  Mont.  S^ffL 
p.  157.,  which  is  the  true  S.  triquetra.  Though  I  was  wd 
acquainted  with  the  several  allied  species  and  their  distinctife 
characters,  I  confess  freely  that  I  was  not  then  aware  of  the 
identity  of  Montagu's  S.  tubularia,  with  S.  arundo  TurL^  and, 
in  consequence,  supposing  Turton's  species  to  have  been 
first  described  by  him,  adopted  his  name. 

The  following  synonymes,  which  I  find  written  on  the  back 
of  the  rough  copy  of  the  article  above  mentioned,  I  shall  beg 
leave  to  subjoin,  as  they  may  possibly  be  usefiil  to  othen  in 
the  study  of  the  common  British  species,  whose  nomenclatnTe 
has  been  most  unfortunately  confused,  though,  at  the  time 
the  Supplement  to  the  Testacea  Britannica  was  published,  the 
species  were  well  known  to  Montagu.  The  only  alteration  I 
shall  make  is  the  one  suggested  by  Dr.  Johnston,  of  the  pro- 
priety of  which  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  viz.,  that  the  older 
name  of  Montagu  should  be  preferred  to  the  more  recent 
one  of  Turton.  I  am  quite  satisfied,  on  a  careful  examination 
of  Turton's  descriptions,  that  he  had  in  view  the  species 
figured  in  Ellis,  quoted  above,  for  his  S.  tubularia,  and  the 
S.  tubularia  Mont,  for  his  S.  ardndo.  If  not,  the  very  com- 
mon species  of  Ellis  is  altogether  omitted ;  or,  if  S.  permicn- 
laris  of  the  Conchological  Dictionary  be  supposed  identical 
with  it,  the  almost  equally  common  species  with  a  doubk 
infundibuliform  operculum,  figured  by  Miiller,  ZooL  Dan^ 
t.  86.  f.  7 — 9.  I  shall  only  add  to  these  observations,  that 
S.  tubularia  Mont,  ought  certainly  to  be  placed  in  a  different 
genus  from  S.  t^rmicuIsLris,  &c.,  being  altogether  destitute 
of  an  operculum.  According  to  the  principles  of  Cuvier's 
Regne  Animal^  it  belongs  to  the  genus  Sabella,  and  is  one  of 
the  rare  instances  in  which  a  shelly  tube  occurs  in  that  genus. 
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has  been  proposed  in  a  paper  printed  in  No.  xx.  of  the 

yical  Journal^  but  not  yet  published. 

e  following  are  the  synonymes  alluded  to  above :  — 

a  (Sabella  nob.)  tubularia  Mont, ;  Serpula  tubularia  Mont,  Test. 

.  pt.  2.  p.  513.,  Johnst,  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  vii.  126.;  Serpula  arundo 

f.  Conch.  Diet. p.  155.,  Berk,  Zool.  Jouni.  v.  3.  p.  229.,  Tab.  Supp. 

.f.  2. 

A  M611eri  nob. ;    Serpula  vermicul^s  Mont,  Test.  Brit.  pt.  2.  p. 

,  Moni,  Supp.  p.  157.  (with  reference  to  Zool.  Dan.  t.  86.),  Turt, 

ch.  Diet.  p.  152. 

Lam,  An.  sans  Vert  t.  v.  p.  362. 

n  obliged  to  designate  this  species,  which  is  characterised 
e  double  infundibuliform  operculum,  by  a  new  name,  as, 
3  confusion  of  synonymes,  I  know  not  that  there  is  any 
I  can  be  unobjectionably  applied  to  it.  The  name  now 
ised  will  have  the  advantage  of  calling  attention  to  the 
\  of  the  animal  in  Zoologia  Danica,  and  thereby  prevent 
x>nfiision  which  might  arise  from  the  similarity  of  its 
to  that  of  any  other  species.  I  have  received  from  the 
em  Hebrides  a  species  exactly  resembling  this  as  regards 
KStaceous  covering,  but  furnished  with  two  double  infun- 
ifbrm  opercula.  Though  the  animal  was  preserved  in 
By  it  was  so  decayed  that,  unfortunately,  I  could  not  trace 
onnection  of  the  opercula  with  the  branchial  fringe,  and, 
fore,  do  not  venture  to  propose  it  as  decidedly  distinct 

La  vermicularis  Linn, ;  Serpula  vermicuiuris  Lam,  An.  sans  Vert. 
p.  362. ;  Tubus  oermicularis    Eitis,    Corall.  t.  38.   f.  2. ;  Serpula 
tieCra  Mont,  Test.  Brit.  pt.  2.  p.  511.  not  SuppL  p.  157.;  Serpula 
ilaria  Turt,  Conch.  Diet.  p.  154.  f.  84. 

lis  species  is  distinguished  from  the  following,  in  every 
of  growth,  by  its  corneous  striated  operculum.     It  is 
m  found  above  tlie  ordinary  low-water  mark. 

la  trfquetra  Linn, ;  Serpula  trfquctra  Mont.  Supp.  p.  157.  not 
■I.  Test  Brit  pt2.  p.  511.,  Turt.  Conch.  Diet.  p.  152.,  Sow. 
lera  of  Shells ;  Vermilia  triquetra  Lam,  An.  sans  Vert,  t  v.  p.  369. 

lis  is  perhaps  the  most  common  of  all  the  British  Ser- 
.  The  operculum,  which  is  testaceous,  is  very  variable. 
imens  occur  in  which  the  testaceous  coating  is  a  mere 
;le :  but  in  this  case  there  is  no  difficulty  in  distiiiguish- 
t  from  the  foregoing  species,  as  it  is  destitute  of  the  beau- 
radiating  strice.  Other  forms  of  the  operculum  are  de- 
ed by  Montagu,  in  the  place  quoted  above,  and  figured 
owerby  in  his  excellent  Gaiera  of  Shells. 
^i  Cliffj  Wansford^  Northamptonshire^ 
Julj/\9.  1834. 
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Art.  V.  On  the  Injury  produced  to  Plantations  of  Sallow  and 
Osiers  (Salices),  and  Loss  of  Gain  to  the  Proprietor,  by  ike 
Ravages,  on  the  Foliage  of  these  Plants,  of  the  Caterpillars  rf 
the  Insect  Nhnatus  ciiprece  F. :  voith  a  Notice,  in  Sequel,  of  the 
very  great  Importance  of  a  Scientific  Knowledge  of  Natural 
Objects  to  those  engaged  in  the  Practices  of  Rural  Econona/* 
By  C.  D. 

I  OBSERVE,  in  p.  265.J  a  short  notice  of  N^matus  dipreei 
I  am  very  little,  indeed,  of  a  naturalist;  but,  having  suflered 
from  the  ravages  of  this  insect,  my  attention  has  been  drawn 
to  its  acts  and  habits ;  and  the  results  of  my  experience  maybe, 
perhaps,  useful  to  others.  I  have  a  piece  of  moist  ground,  in 
a  low  sheltered  situation,  highly  favourable  in  itself  for  the 
growth  of  osiers.  I  remember  it,  as  first  known  to  me  about 
thirty  years  ago,  when  some  straggling  osier  bushes  were 
growing  upon  it,  and  it  was  covered  in  other  parts  with  weeds 
and  brambles.  On  the  offer  of  an  opportunity,  about  twenty 
years  since,  I  determined  on  cultivating  the  spot  well,  and 
then  planting  it  with  osier  plants.  A  sort  of  tradition  pre- 
vailed, that  osiers  would  never  succeed  there.  This  I  disre- 
garded, deeming  it  absurd,  since  they  grew  freely  in  very 
inferior  situations  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  ground  wis 
thoroughly  dug  and  then  planted.  After  a  few  years,  the 
osiers  had  disappeared,  we  hardly  knew  how.  The  spot  was 
again  planted,  and  with  a  like  result,  llie  ravages  of  the 
insect  were  now  noticed,  indeed,  but  still  they  did  not  sut 
ficiently  attract  our  attention  ;  and  osier  plants  were  actually 
put  in  a  third  time.  My  attention  being  now  strongly  drawn 
to  the  subject,  I  discovered  that  which  ought  to  have  been 
perceived  half  a  century  sooner,  namely,  that  N6matus  ca- 
preae,  favoured  by  the  peculiar  localities,  was  the  cause  of 
all  this  devastation.  The  spot  is  low,  moist,  shut  in  by  wood, 
and  very  near  the  southern  limit  of  England.  The  species 
of  willow  planted  was  chiefly  one  of  those  with  broad  leaves, 
woolly  underneath.*  The  warmth  of  the  situation,  and  the 
nidus  for  eggs  afforded  by  these  woolly  leaves,  were,  I  pre- 
sume, the  combined  cause  of  the  insect  being  so  remarkably 
attracted  to  this  spot.  Some  of  the  plants  were  of  a  species 
with  smooth  narrow  leaves f:    these  escaped    much  longer 

*  [Most  probably  the  iSalLx:  caprea  L.  "  The  name  caprea  seems  to 
have  originated  in  the  reputed  fondness  of  goats  for  the  catkins.*' — Swatk, 
The  specific  epithet  of  the  insect,  Nematus  cypres  F^  was  doubtless  io- 
tended  to  teach  the  fact,  that  the  foliage  of  Snhx  caprea £«.,  and,  it  maybe 
sissumed,  that  of  allied  species,  as  well  (all  called  sallows  in  some  ports  of 
England),  is  the  favourite  food  of  this  insect  in  the  larva  state.] 

f  [iSalix  tri&ndra,  amygdalina,  Forbyflnflr,  rubra,  purpurea,  JTelix,  and 
hsLmbcTtiana,  are  species  of  osier,  natives  of  Britain  :  of  this  kind,  the  first 
four  include  the  species  more  extensively  cultivated  in  Englbh  osier  plant- 
ations, called,  in  some  places,  holts.] 
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than  the  others,  but  still  they  did  not  escape  eventually : 
they  were  also  attacked  by  another  caterpillar. 

I  introduced  both  red  and  black  ants,  and  also  put  some  of 
the  caterpillars  into  their  nests ;  but  the  ants  disregarded  them 
altogether.  Having,  although  thus  slowly,  ascertained  the 
true  state  of  things,  the  ground  was  once  more  cultivated,  and 
was  planted  with  apple  trees.  As  there  happens  to  be  no 
insect  there  which  much  attacks  these,  they  thrive  very  well. 
Hie  distance  at  which  apple  trees  are  planted  is  also  less 
&vourable  to  the  propagation  of  vermin. 

I  have  communicated  all  this  detail,  in  order  to  show  the 
importance,  to  individuals,  of  attending  to  such  seemingly 
trifling  matters.  Many  a  [)lantation,  &c.,  fails  in  an  appa- 
rently inexplicable  manner.  A  scientific  investigation  would, 
in  numerous  cases,  disclose  the  truth,  and  prevent  farther  loss. 
Had  a  person  acquainted  with  entomology  been  proprietor  of 
this  osier  ground  fifty  years  since,  he  would  speedily  have 
discovered  the  truth,  and  might  have  saved  200/.  or  more  to 
himself  and  his  successors. 

IVirextonfis.  —  I  take  this  opportunity  of  mentioning  the 
wireworm.  This  neighbourhood  has  been  repeatedly  ravaged 
by  it.  Crops  of  wheat  and  potatoes  have  suffered  severely, 
but  the  pastures  have  never  been  touched.  We  have  no  old 
meadow,  and  our  lands  are  always  broken  up  when  three  or 
four  years  old.  The  beetle  and  its  habits  are  not  sufficiently 
known.  If  some  popular  knowledge  on  these  destructive  in- 
sects could  be  conveyed  to  farmers  and  labourers,  they  might, 
perhaps,  be  destroyed  on  a  large  scale. 

Penzanccy  June  18.  1834. 


The  facts  communicated  by  C.  D.  on  the  habits  of  the 
Nematus  cupreoi  are  a  welcome  furtherance  of  our  knowledge 
of  the  natural  history  of  that  insect;  and  they,  in  conjunction 
with  C.  D.'s  remarks,  are,  we  conceive,  of  emphatic  value,  as 
exemplifying  to  entomologists  how  much  their  aid  in  eluci- 
dating popularly  the  forms,  structure,  transformations,  habits, 
and  names  of  insects  is  wanted  by  persons  engaged  in  the 
businesses  of  rural  life,  and  also  as  intimating  to  them  some 
idea  of  the  extent  to,  and  mode  in,  which  the  recjuired  aid 
should  be  rendered.  A  remembrance  of  the  nature  of  our 
own  wants  in  things  entomological,  as  experienced  while  en- 
gaged in  rural  practices,  and,  added  to  this,  some  knowledge 
of  tlie  wants  of  others  so  engaged,  tempt  us,  therefore,  to 
join  C.  D.  in  soliciting  ent()moIogi:>ts  (which  C  1).  does,  in 
cficct)  to  do,  tbrihwith,  what  they  can,  towards  leading  us,  as 

R  E  I- 


b^b  i±ncs  vr  ck 


ibrKsers,  intendsnts  of  cattle, 
JLL-  i:  ii^  LZxi^&liS^  v^  <i:  -nTirti  desire,  mod  so  certain  to 
i^uL  IS  r"^*a£j.  :ii:c  ic/y  n  x  riKasiazT  T>Elaxion  (perhaps,  the 
jias:  -piiT-iT  r*:ctri  :c  lL  riA  rf":g>Tas ^.  but  in  the  exceUent 
imi  :e<c  :cit  :c  i:r.±Lj=frr:iLl  cxsrrisit.  er  laental  gratificatioD. 
Tiii  SHarr*  17.  izii  tzie  :=>:o£  21U  vkxh  this  could  best  be 
isicis-  ji.  -vi  •iiT=i  :i#.'n;£r::.  iie  rrodnctioQ  of  a  work  whkh 
kiiiiui  iTi^i^j  i^i:n  ii3:ir=dcxc:  cc  :be  species  of  insects  emi- 
r»=fjL7  ir -rroi&.  iz»£  ibnse  csrirKEiij  beneficialy  to  rural  in- 
isrssCis.  ^  ■&  fcrcLjeei  ce  :^  planu  to  vhich  these  qoalitici 
ifosnt.^,  zi  Mjrrri"i  /T:r--  Rtisrirs  in  which  the  qiecies  of 
z*.iiz^^  iescrlred  £=pi  r^csicC  c^  £7>c  idoitified  by  figures),  and 
zi.  Hiirdrici'?  Zisjci  •:»?  zii  fTf^r^t  of  A^adturem  It  oiajbe 
'jrz^  '^11  v-^  ni^  c{  :be  sD^^es^ed  znfbnnation,  and  weD- 
riri  jlH  :±::l:  eL:;:*iDek:^lsC»  rcssiess.  has  been  already  placed 
cc  mx^ri  Z'T  tbec:.  fcr  d:«e  pcrilx  besefit.  This  may  be  true; 
bu:  ::  i^  ilsc  iri«  :h&:  :be  p>bce>  of  record  are  too  Tarious,  and 
:Le  scces^s  ::  :r-e  vbole  c?"  ibeo  a  oaner  too  consomptiTe  of 
Ln*e  5Z.C  rjiioeT.  r^rr  r-.fT  rsira!  practitioners  to  indulge  iOi 
I:  's  rre^dle^?  :o  i^eci^rk.  ihn  every  technicalitv  which  coold 
be  sT'^iTtC.  ^b:cld  ':>c  kep:  cc:  c^  such  a  work ;  and  the  moie 
reiKy  ::  c^i'z'.i  Sc  wnnen  in  ibe  phraseology  of  ordinary  lifi^ 
::  vvwild  be.  we  iLliJa*  so  cinch  the  beuer.  Should  woodcoti 
be  dticTzed  sirScSeci  \:o  spare  coloured  figures)  for  the  pur- 
pose oTScenu^ing  each  si^ecks.  they  would  be  much  to  be 
preterr^.  as  bein^  iz-imiucibie  amcHigst  the  text,  and  thus  Id 
be  vicwcx!  at  occe  widiout  the  distraction  of  a  distant  reference. 
Iq  the  descripuve  cratten  it  would  be  well  to  indicate  what 
facts  rec'-iire  to  be  confirmed  by  additional  testimony,  and 
what  polr.is  in  the  economy  of  each  insect  remain  yet  to  be 
explonni :  ard  thus  the  practical  man,  in  appropriating  the 
re»earches  of  the  entomologisti  might  be  induced  to  return  the 
result  of  bis  owr.  and  might,  while  he  appropriated  the  fruit 
of  the  researches  of  the  entomologist,  be  instigated  to  institute 
others  for  himself,  and  to  contribute  the  result  of  them  to  the 
sieneral  store.  The  publication  of  Xofes  on  such  a  work 
wouKK  it  is  possible,  be  scarcely  less  common  than  Notes  oa 
jn::\\'s  SclbLirnt :  and,  out  of  each  of  them,  something  of  truth 
and  means  of  completeness  would  surely  be  acquirable. 
Neither  c!in  it  be  fallacious  or  ungratifying  to  presume  that 
such  a  ^ork  would  tend  very  much  indeed  to  the  extension 
of  the  studying  of  insects  in  an  entomological  manner.  Every 
accurately  represented  and  described  species  would  make 
known  one  of  a  certain  type  of  form  and  structure,  and  lead 
the  way  to  assimilation  and  association.  Under  the  descrip- 
tion of  each  of  the  species,  something  of  the  leading  points  of 
itlinity  might  perhaps  be  guardeiUy  hinted. — J,  D. 
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Art.  VI.    On  the  most  advisable  Methods Jbr  discovering  Remedies 
against  the  Ravages  of  Insects  ;  and  a  Notice  of  the  Habits  of 
the  Onion  Fly*    By  J.  O.  Westwood,  Esq.  F.L.S.  &c.    Read 
before  the  Entomological  Society,  May  5.  1834. 

One  of  the  most  common,  and  at  the  same  time  most 
weighty,  charges  brought  against  the  entomologist  is,  that, 
wbiTst  he  bestows  endless  labour  and  trouble  on  collecting 
and  preserving  various  kinds  of  insects,  his  attention  is  never, 
or  but  very  seldom  indeed,  directed  to  enquiries  into  the  most 
efiectual  remedies  for  those  insect  scourges  which  nature  has 
inflicted  upon  our  vegetable  productions.  He  is  told,  over 
and  over  ajrain,  that,  to  make  the  science  which  he  cultivates 
more  beneficial  to  society,  and  thereby  more  generally  known, 
a  share  of  his  attention  must  be  occupied  in  prosecuting 
experiments  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  how  this  or  that 
insect  enemy  may  be  combated  in  the  most  successful  manner. 
Andy  indeed,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  this  is  a  charge  too  well 
founded ;  although,  perhaps,  a  few  observations  may  convince 
those  who  are  the  most  ready  to  bring  it  forward  at  every 
opportunity,  that  it  may  be  very  greatly  palliated. 

In  the  first  place,  therefore,  it  may  be  urged,  that  these 
destructive  insects,  appearing,  as  they  do,  in  occasional  seasons, 
in  vast  profusion,  are  produced  in  such  myriads,  for  some 
wise  purpose,  which  we  may  not  be  permitted  to  understand. 
They,  like  the  locusts,  of  which  so  splendid  a  poetical  de- 
scription is  recorded  in  the  second  chapter  of  the  prophet 
Joel,  form  portion  of  the  army  of  the  Almighty,  wherewith 
he  scourges  the  nations ;  and,  although  the  scientific  researches 
of  mankind  might  discover  means  of  destroying  in  some  de- 
gree their  hosts,  it  may,  perhaps,  not  unreasonably  be  supposed 
either  that  he  would  not  be  allowed  to  frustrate  the  designs  of 
Providence,  or  that,  if  tliis  evil  were  removed,  others,  perhaps 
more  weighty,  might  arise  in  their  stead.* 

*  [Man,  it  is  true,  foils  occasionally  to  secure  to  himself  uU  the  fruits  of 
hill  own  sowing ;  but,  nevertheless, 

**  Ilid  portion  in  the  good  that  Heaven  bestows  *' 

ia  undeniably  a  nuinificent  one.  In  relief  of  his  i)artial  losses,  no  sentiment 
is  perhaps  more  healthy  and  more  just  than  the  unflattering  one  of  our 
great  moral  poet,  Pope :  — 

"  Has  <*od,  tliou  fool,  work'd  solely  for  thy  good. 
Thy  joy,  thy  pastime,  thy  attire,  thy  food? 
Who  for  thy  table  feeds  the  wanton  fawn. 
For  him  as  kindly  spreads  the  flowVy  lawn. 
Is  it  for  thee  the  lark  ascends  and  sings  V 
Joy  tunes  his  voice,  joy  elevates  his  wings. 
U  it  for  thee  the  linnet  iM>urs  his  throat  V 
Loves  of  his  own  and  raptures  swell  the  note. 
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In  the  second  place,  the  minuteness  of  the  size  of  these 
creatures  presents  an  almost  insurmountable  barrier  agaipst 
those  delicate  enquiries  and  observations  on  every  stage  of 
their  existence,  by  which  alone  we  can  arrive  at  a  knowledge 
of  the  real  nature  and  cause  of  the  mischief^  and  be  thereby, 
and  thereby  alone,  enabled  to  judge  of  a  suitable  remedy. 

In  the  third  place,  the  want  of  sufficient  opportunity  is  not 
the  least  objection  which  may  be  brought  against  the  chaigei 
It  has  always  appeared  to  me,  that  no  effectual  check  can  be 
given  to  the  ravages  of  any  insect,  until  its  entire  habits  and 
economy  have  been  ascertained.  Thus  far,  in  the  enquiry,  is 
the  strict  province  of  the  entomologist,  whose  attention  oi^t^ 
as  it  seems  to  me,  to  be  directed,  from  day  to  day,  and  mm 
Tear  to  year,  not  to  isolated  spots  of  ground,  but  to  whole 
acres,  more  especially  with  reference  to  the  peculiarities  of 
seasons,  and  to  atmospheric  changes :  but  here  we  have  only 
gone  half  way.  It  now  becomes  the  province  of  the  agricol- 
turist  to  discover  a  remedy ;  since  it  seems  equally  clear  that 
this  ulterior  branch  of  the  enquiry  can  be  prosecuted  effecto- 
ally  only  by  ^lersons  perfectly  conversant  with  the  chemical 
nature  of  soils,  the  action  of  various  ingredients  which  may 
be  employed  as  remedies  not  only  upon  the  insects  themselves, 
but  upon  the  plants  which  may  be  attacked.  Such  persons, 
too,  are  alone  able  to  judge  of  the  practicability  of  the  applica- 
tion of  the  proposed  remedies :  since  it  is  surely  needless  for 
an  indoor  entomologist  to  endeavour  by  experiment  to  dis- 
cover remedies  which,  when  discovered,  cannot  be  adopted, 
either  from  the  great  expense  of  the  article  itself,  or  the  im- 
possibility of  applying  it ;  or  the  liability  of  the  destruction, 
not  only  of  the  insect,  but  also  of  the  plant  itself;  and  even 
instances  of  the  latter  description  have  come  under  my  own 
notice. 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  most  efficient  remedies  will  in  all 
probability  be  suggested  by  those  persons  who,  residing  in 
the  country,  can  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  economy  of  these 
destructive  insects,  founded  upon  the  most  general  and  prac- 


The  bounding  steed  you  pompously  bestride, 
Shares  with  his  lord  the  pleasure  and  the  pride. 
Is  thine  ulonc  the  seed  that  strews  the  plain  ? 
The  birds  of  heaven  shall  vindicate  their  grain. 
[Thine  all  the  subjects  of  fair  Flora's  reign  ? 
The  insect  races  here  their  rights  maintain.] 
Thine  the  full  harvest  of  the  golden  year  ? 
Part  pays,  and  justly,  the  deser>'ing  steer. 
The  hog  that  ploughs  not,  nor  obeys  thy  call, 
Li>es  on  the  labours  of  this  lord  of  all." 

Essaif  on  Man,  ep.  iii.  27 — ♦:?.] 
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leal  modes  of  examination,  and  who  unite  the  entomological 
uiowledge  requisite  to  trace  most  effectually  their  habits,  with 
I  perfect  and  scientific  knowledge  of  the  true  principles  of 
igriculture. 

Thus,  it  seems  undoubted,  that  this  want  of  sufficient  op- 
portunity for  investigation  has  hitherto  proved  one  of  the 
rreatest  barriers  to  our  proposing  satisfactory  remedies  against 
lie  ravages  of  insects ;  and  knowing,  as  we  too  well  know, 
Aiat  the  study  and  investigation  of  these  objects  have  hitherto 
been  almost  totally  uncultivated,  it  is  not  perhaps  to  be  won- 
lered  at,  that  so  little  has  been  done.  The  observer  of  insects 
has  proposed  remedies  which  the  agriculturist  cannot  adopt ; 
ind  the  agriculturist,  on  the  other  hand,  ignorant  of  the  nature 
of  insects,  has  pursued  the  very  plan  which  has  been  the  most 
congenial  to  the  habits  of  the  insects  which  he  wished  to  de- 
stroy :  as  in  the  case  of  the  French  gardener,  recorded  by 
Reaumur,  who,  thinking  to  destroy  the  caterpillars  of  the 
cabbage  moth,  buried  them  just  at  the  time  when  they  were 
themselves  on  the  point  of  going  into  the  earth  to  change  to 
chnrsalides. 

The  study  of  insects  is,  however,  beginning  at  length  to 
emerge  from  that  contempt  with  which  it  has  been  so  long 
regarded ;  and  I  trust  that  the  labours  of  the  members  of  the 
Entomological  Society  will  show  that  practical  utility  has  not 
been  lost  sight  of  in  their  discussions. 

It  is  owing  to  this  more  extended  observation  of  insects, 
that  we  now  find  gentlemen,  possessing  great  agricultural 
knowledge,  applying  themselves  to  the  investigation  of  noxious 
insects ;  and  no  one  appears  to  have  entered  more  fully  into 
this  united  species  of  enquiry,  or  to  have  obtained  more  de- 
cided success,  than  the  gentleman  whose  conmiunications,  in 
various  works  [especially  in  the  Entomological  Magazine, 
▼ol.  i.]9  are  published  with  the  name  of  Rusticus  of  Godal- 
ming;  although,  perhaps,  there  is  a  shade  too  little  of  the 
entomologist  in  his  writings. 

In  one  of  the  papers  of  this  gentleman,  published  in  tlie 
Entomological  Magazine  [i.  363 — 367. ]»  upoii  the  turnip  fly, 
an  apparently  successful  remedy  has  been  proposed  against 
its  attacks,  by  steeping  the  see(U,  upon  which  it  is  supposed 
that  the  eggs  of  the  insect  have  been  deposited,  in  brine. 

The  object  of  the  present  communication  is  to  suggest  the 
application  of  a  similar  remedy  ibr  the  prevention  of  the 
ravages  of  a  scarcely  less  destructive  insect,  the  onion  fly. 

On  examining  a  bed  of  onions  in  the  month  of  May,  almost 
as  soon  as  the  plants  are  out  of  the  ground,  some  of  them  will 
occasionally  be  observed  to  be  in  a  drooping  sUite  ;  these  soon 
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^ie.  3xxd  cduHTs  oi  &  larger  sk  are  then  oljacffed  to  decay 
31  1  HimLir  manner :  and  thiis  oandniies  antQ  the  middle  of 
J'lij.  imi  e^es.  ^ndl  die  onioos  are  fall  growiiy  at  whkh  time 
diej  ha^e  ccdrsiocuLL J  gidrrienc  strength  to  snrriTe  the  ioJQrj, 
viih  :ne  iecaj  ot  i  pcrdon  only  of  the  outer  layer  or  coat :  the 
centra  zan  pfinainfrg  soomi.  In  this  TrmTiiw^f  whole  beds  aie 
descrc^ed :  anti  it  aeema  co  be  of  little  use  to  sow  again,  as  the 
&*«a-=own  piant3  do  not  fire  better.  In  light  soils,  espedalk 
the  icsdLi  ol  mis  insect  are  occasioaallj  rerj  annoying  to  the 


ganiener. 


On  stripping  off  the  coats  of  the  young  onicxis,  which  sbov 
evLdecc  ^igns  of  decay,  it  is  at  once  perceiTed  that  it  is  owiw 
CO  die  atijck  of  a  imaH  apod  ~leiHcss]  gmb  upon  the  ntu 
parts  of  die  y^cng  bolb  or  stem  ot  the  plant,  that  its  destnv- 
tzoa  has  been  occasioned.  On  polling  np  a  Teiy  young  oniony 
iti  interior  is  fiband  to  be  compieCely  derouied  by  a  a^ 
grub  at  its  Tery  heart,  bat  in  plants  of  larger  growth  I  hiTe 
coonced  at  leist  half  a  dozen  of  these  g^bs,  varying  ooo- 
siderably  in  soe.  They  are  of  a  moderately  hxig  cylindricd 
tbrnu  pointed  at  one  end,  which  is  the  head,  and  this  is  fiir- 
niahed  with  two  minate  tentacnla :  the  other  end  is  the  broader, 
and  is  obliqaely  tmncated,  with  the  edges  rugose,  and  widi 
two  small  reddish  spots,  firom  which  ^pear  to  proceed  two 
internal  and  dark-coloured  veins:  the  body  is  smooth  and 
shining,  and  of  a  whitish  colour.  Wlien  full  grown,  tbcj 
much  resemble  the  common  maggots  of  the  flesh-fly,  and  afe 
nearly  half  an  inch  in  length.  In  the  summer  season  tb^ 
are  about  a  fortnight  in  arriving  at  their  full  growth.  Tbej 
generally  consume  the  entire  of  the  interior  of  the  onion,  the 
outside  skin  of  which  is  alone  left  dry  and  entire^  serving  ai 
a  place  in  which  they  undergo  their  transformations,  without 
forming  any  cocoon,  or  without  shedding  their  outer  skin ;  the 
skin  of  the  larva,  in  fact,  shortening  gradually,  and  ft-sffliming 
an  oblong  oval  form,  rather  truncate  at  the  posterior  extremi^, 
within  which  the  real  pupa  is  to  be  found.  This  puparium, 
as  it  may  be  termed,  is  of  a  chestnut  colour,  having  its  pos- 
terior end  blackish,  with  the  extremity  red,  and  two  laige 
black  spots  observed  in  the  larva :  the  oral  tentacnla  are  also 
observable  at  the  other  end,  they  being  somewhat  exserted* 

In  about  another  fortnight  the  perfect  fly  makes  its  appear- 
ance. It  is  a  dipterous  insect,  belonging  to  the  family  Jlfiis- 
cida>,  and  genus  Anthomyia ;  and  appears  to  have  been  nouced 
by  Linnaeus  under  the  name  of  3/usca  radicum;  it  is  the 
Scatophaga  ceparum  of  Kirby  and  Spence  *,  which  is  referred 

*  Antliomyia  nulicuin  Mcig.  Zu\  v.  168.  Linn. ii.  992.;  (3fusca)  brftssics 
'ic'J.  Z.  M,  i.  78. ;  ( Anthoinyia)  Scat6phuga  ceparum  JT.  and  S,  i.  199. 
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by  Stephens  to  the  Anthoin;^ia  radlciim  of  Meigen  and  Wiede- 
mann. Although  I  regret  that  want  of  time,  as  well  as  igno- 
rance of  the  more  scientific  principles  of  agriculture,  nave 
prevented  my  making  the  extensive  series  of  observations  by 
which,  as  above  insisted  upon,  a  knowledge  of  the  entire  natural 
history  o^  and  consequently  of  the  most  efficient  remedies 
against,  this  insect  can  be  obtained,  yet  I  may  be  allowed 
space  for  a  few  suggestions  resulting  from  the  facts  already 
acquired. 

If,  from  the  somewhat  similar  growth  of  the  turnip  and 
onion,  we  consider  that  the  grubs  which  attack  the  latter  plant 
in  a  very  young  state  are  produced  from  eggs  deposited  (in 
the  same  manner  as  Rusticus  states  to  be  the  case  with  those 
of  the  turnip  fly)  upon  the  seeds  of  the  onion,  then  it  is  evi- 
dent that,  if  immersion  in  brine  had  the  effect  of  destroying 
the  turnip  fly's  eggs,  the  same  effect  will  be  produced  with 
those  of  the  onion  fly. 

I(^  on  the  other  hand,  such  should  not  be  the  case,  and  the 
Kgs  should  be  deposited  by  the  parent  fly  upon  the  young 
pTants,  or  even  if,  from  what  is  known  of  the  repeated  gene- 
rations of  the  domestic  fly  in  the  course  of  the  season,  the 
first  grub  should  be  produced  from  eggs  deposited  upon  the 
seed,  and  the  latter  generation  of  grubs  from  eggs  deposited 
upon  the  growing  plants  by  the  flies  produced  from  such  early 

Subs,  then,  and  in  either  of  such  cases,  it  appears  to  me 
at  an  efiiectual  remedy  will  be  to  destroy  the  early  grubs, 
to  as  great  an  extent  as  possible,  by  carefully  selecting  and 
burning  (not  burying)  the  young  infested  onions. 

The  safest  way,  however,  will  be  to  employ  both  remedies, 
at  least  until  it  shall  be  ascertained  whether  the  eggs  be  actu- 
ally deposited  upon  the  seed  or  not.  I  make  this  remark, 
because,  as  has  been  suggested  to  me  by  a  naturalist  of  emi- 
nence, the  pods  of  the  onion  are  closely  shut^  not  being  suffered 
by  the  seedsmen  to  split  before  they  are  gathered  * ;  more- 

Cincrcous,  clothed  with  distant  hinck  hairs,  proceeding,  particnhirly  in  the 
thorax,  from  a  hiack  point :  legs  nigrescent,  back  of  abdomen  of  ^  with 
an  intcmiptcd  bhick  vitta  down  the  middle;  wings  immaculate;  poisers 
and  aluke  pale  yellow ;  lenirth  3.J  lines. 

*  The  same  objection  exists  against  the  idea  that  the  eggs  of  the  turnip 
fly  are  placed  upon  the  turnin  seed.  Moreover,  there  are  some  other  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  tne  natural  history  of  this  insect,  which  call  for 
minute  investigation.  Thus,  it  is  contrary  to  analogy  to  sup|)Ohe  that  the 
ecg  of  an  insect,  the  grub  of  which,  whi-n  hatched,  nmst  feed  ulutve  ground, 
should  be  placed  by  the  parent  fly  in  such  a  situation  that  it  would  neces- 
sarily be  buried.  Again,  if  the  turnin  fly  be  j>roduce(l,  as  Uusticus  pre- 
sumes, from  eggs  laid  upon  the  seeds,  now  did  it  happen  that  *'  there  were 
some  bedtcM  from  the  very  first  coming  un  of  the  plant  ? "  since  there 
would  lie  no  necessity  for  their  living  througli  the  winter,  like  some  butter- 
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over,  unless  we  suppose  either  that  the  grubs  of  the  fly  are 
liable  to  a  very  great  difference  in  their  period  of  develope- 
ment,  whilst  in  their  unhatched  state  in  the  egg,  or  that  all 
the  grubs  are  produced  from  eggs  deposited  by  the  difierent 
generations  of  the  fly  upon  the  plants  themselves,  we  can- 
not account  for  the  constant  succession  of  grubs,  or  for  the 
very  great  difference  in  their  size  in  a  single  bulb.  Again, 
it  seems  contrary  to  our  ideas  of  the  proceedings  of  animals, 
that  a  fly  should  at  one  perioil  of  the  year  have  the  instinct 
to  deposit  the  eggs  upon  the  ripe  seed,  whilst  its  descendants 
should  place  their  eggs  at  the  root  of  the  growing  plants; 
and  yet,  if  this  be  not  the  case,  in  what  state  does  the  fly  re- 
main through  the  winter?  Again  there  appears  a  difficulty 
how  the  grubs  And  their  way  to  the  centre  of  a  root  onda 
ground,  if  produced  from  eggs  not  placed  upon  the  seed,  but 

flics,  to  deposit  their  eggs  in  spring.  Again,  if  the  eggs  were  deposited 
upon  the  seed,  how  did  it  happen  that  the  ^bs  *'  were  very  vanoos  in 
size  ?  **  Again,  as  there  is  but  one  generation  of  herbivorous  beedes  io 
the  course  of  a  year,  if  the  eggs  of  the  turnip  fly  were  deposited  upoo  the 
seed  in  tlic  autumn,  there  would  be  no  perfect  beetles  untu  the  grubs  to  be 
hatched  from  these  eggs,  in  the  next  summer,  had  arrived  at  this  state;  and 
yet  llusticus  observes,  **  I  knew  from  experience  that  the  turnip  beetk 
fed  on  wild  mustard  and  several  other  hedge  plants ;  and,  therefore,  it  was 
not  at  all  an  improbable  thing  that,  when  they  smelt  the  fragrance  of  tlie 
fresh-bursting  cotyledons  of  their  favourite  food  "  (at  which  period  he  had 
just  stated  that  the  grubs  were  most  abundant),  '*  they  should  skip  down 
from  their  spring  habitations,  the  hedges,  and  commence  the  attack. 

From  these  remarks  I  think  it  will  be  evident  that  minute  research  is 
as  necessary  into  the  economy  of  the  turnip  fly,  as  of  that  which  iafests 
the  onions ;  and  it  is  under  such  circumstances  that  the  turnip  fly  has 
been  selected  by  the  Entomological  Society  [see  p.  3.  of  the  cover  of 
Mag,  Nat.  Hisf,  for  July]  as  the  subject  of  the  prize  Essays  upon  DoxkNii 
insects  for  the  present  year. 

["  Turnip-seed,  committed  to  properly  prepared  ground,  makes  its  ap- 
pearance on  the  fourth  day.  Now,  suppose  that  the  eggs  of  the  insects 
are  attached  to  the  seed,  as  is  represented  by  Rusticus,  is  it  probable  that 
they  can  be  transformed  first  into  grubs,  next  into  chrysalides,  and  lastly 
into  perfect  beetles,  in  the  short  space  of  five,  or  six,  or  even  fourteen 
days  ?  This  is  for  Rusticus  to  explain ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  his  de- 
scription only  is  erroneous,  not  his  doctrine."  This  remark  is  quoted  firoB 
the  British  Fanner's  Afagazine  for  November,  1833,  where  an  abstract  of 
Rusticus's  discovery,  and  remarks  upon  it,  are  presented.  6i  the  abstract, 
Rusticus' s  statement  of  the  effects  of  steeping  the  seeds  of  turnip  in  brine 
is,  from  misapprehension,  misrepresented,  but  has  been  corrected  in  a  sub- 
sequent Number  of  the  same  Magazine,  by  the  author  of  the  abstract  and 
remarks.  In  the  Gardener's  Magazine,  ix.  505.,  x.  78.,  some  facta  in 
relation  to  the  habits  of  the  turnip  beetle  are  registered;  but  the  work 
most  likely,  it  would  seem,  by  its  title,  to  avail  the  researcher  on  the  habits 
of  this  insect,  is  one  about  to  be  published,  entitled,  "  Report  of  the  Dchb- 
caster  Agricultural  Society  on  tne  turnip  fly,  founded  on  the  returns  re- 
ceived from  upwards  of  a  hundred  gentlemen,  cultivating  turnips  on  every 
variety  of  soil  in  the  country." 
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deposited  by  the  fly  above  ground :  it  may  be  said,  indeed, 
that  the  ovipositor  of  the  parent  fly  is  constructed  in  a  manner 
capable  of  great  elongation,  so  as  to  enable  it  to  protrude  its 
^SS^  ^  ^  distance  beneath  the  ground,  and  to  flx  them  there 
upon  the  outside,  or  even  beneath  tlie  outer  coats  of  the  bulb. 

These,  however,  are  all  points  of  natural  history,  which  a 
minute  series  of  observations  can  alone  determine :  and  my 
chief  object,  in  thus  noticing  them,  is  in  the  hope  that  some 
experienced  agriculturist  will  take  up  the  enquiry.  It  is  this 
class  of  the  community  who  are  the  greatest  sufferers  from 
this  and  similar  evils ;  it  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that  they 
will  consider  the  subject  worthy  of  investigation.* 

T^e  Grave f  Hammeismith^  July  30.  1834. 


Art.  VII.  Volcanoes,  By  W.  M.  Higgins,  Esq.  F.G.S.,  Lecturer 
on  Natural  Philosophy  to  Guy's  Hospital.  [Concluded  from 
Vol.  VI.  p.  350.] 

The  Cause  of  Folcanic  Activity,  —  There  are  few  persons 
who  agree  as  to  the  cause  of  volcanic  activity ;  for  there  are 
so  many  difficulties  connected  with  the  investigation  of  it, 
that  it  may  be  fairly  doubted  whether  we  have  sufficient 
data  to  warrant  the  adoption  of  any  one  theory  more  than 

•  [In  the  Gardener's  Magazim;  vii.  90 — 92.,  there  are  brief  notices  of 
pspers  which  had  been  reported  on  at  the  eighty-ninth  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Fnissian  Horticultural  Society.  From  one  notice  I  quote  that  "  Herr 
Bor;ggrcve  also  confirms,  by  experience,  tlie  good  effect  of  sprinkling  nul- 
TCtiaed  charcoal  over  beds  destined  for  onion  seed.  The  mixing  of  cnar- 
coal  powder  with  the  superficial  mould,  to  protect  bulbous  roots  against 
the  larvae  of  a  fly  (Anthomyia  ccparnm)  has  already  been  recommended 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  Society.  These  Transactions  are  entitled  Verm 
hmndlungcn  des  Vtreintt  ztir  Bcforderuiig  dcs  Gartcnhaucx  in  den  K'oni^Hch 
Preuuuchen  StaateUy  of  which  the  first  part  of  the  tenth  volume  is  pul>- 
Uahed :  they  are  in  ouarto,  and  some  insects  troublesome  in  gardens  are 
figured  and  described  in  tliem.  Growing  plants  of  the  cultivated  onion 
■re  occasionally  eaten  by  other  species  of  insects.  In  a  bed  of  about  7  fl. 
lone*  by  3)  fl.  broad,  sown  with  onion  seed  in  1833,  so  Inte  ns  early  in  May, 
m  plentiful  crop  of  onion  plants  arose ;  of  the  first  number  of  which  scarcely 
more  than  half  remained  on  September  12.,  the  absent  plants  having  been 
Micceasivcly  eaten  off  at,  and  just  below,  the  surface  of  the  soil,  by  larvx 
of  KHne  apccies  of  Aoctuads,  resident  in  the  soil.  Of  these  lar\'a',  1  found 
within  the  area  of  the  bed,  on  Scptcinber  li.,  on  digging  up  then  the 
renuinder  of  the  onions,  forty-seven,  most  of  them  full  grown,  but  some 
of  them  not  so.  The  late  sowing  of  the  seeds  from  which  the  onion  plants 
bad  arisen  had  occasioned  them  to  lie  in  a  growing  or  vernal  state,  that  is, 
without  bulbs  and  maturity,  through  much  of  the  period  named,  and  thus 
bad,  perhaps,  preser\'ed  tliem  as  eligible  food  for  the  Aoctuadie,  when 
earlier-sown,  forwarder,  and  riper  onions  would  not  have  been.  The 
bulbs  of  those  Icfl  till  the  last  were  very  small.] 
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another,  except  that  some  of  them  better  accouDt  for  tbe 
phenomena  which  have  been  observed  than  others.  This  state 
of  uncertainty  has  given  every  student  liberty  to  form  a  theory 
for  himself,  or  to  modify  that  which  pleased  him  best.  The 
pages  of  our  scientific  journals  and  works  on  volcanoes  abound, 
therefore,  in  explanations  of  volcanic  action ;  and  we  might 
almost  have  been  excused  if  we  had  passed  over  the  subject 
But,  as  there  is  no  probability  of  ascertaininfjr  truth  while  tbe 
mind  is  cherishing  error,  there  will  be  some  advantage  in 
exposing  false  opinions,  and  in  breaking  the  fetters  whidi 
prevent  the  intellect  from  healthy  and  vigorous  activity.  We 
shall  therefore  enumerate  some  of  the  most  remarkable 
theories  which  have  at  various  times  engaged  the  attenUon  of 
the  learned,  and  state  some  of  our  objections  to  those  whidi 
may  appear  the  most  plausible. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  much  of  ancient  fiibie  de- 
rived its  origin  from  an  erroneous  estimate  of  natural  pheno- 
mena, llie  history  of  astronomy  affords  abundant  proof  of 
this  statement ;  and  we  believe  that,  in  every  country  where 
the  inhabitants  have  been  accustomed  to  the  sight  of  volcanic 
phenomena,  they  have  ascribed  them  to  occult  aeified  agency. 

The  Egyptians  attributed  all  physical  evil  to  the  demoo 
Typhon;  and  the  Greeks,  who  adopted  the  superstitions 
and  science  of  the  Egyptians,  have  evidently  symbolised  the 
volcanic  phenomena  in  their  description  of  this  personageii 
Typhon,  they  tell  us,  was  a  giant  more  powerful  than  all  toe 
children  of  the  earth  ;  his  head  reached  to  the  stars,  and  bis 
arms  embraced  the  rising  and  the  setting  sun ;  with  his  hands 
he  hurled  the  rocks  to  the  highest  heavens ;  fire  gleamed  from 
his  eyes,  and  liquid  fire  boUed  in  his  mouth.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  born  in  Cilicia,  which  is  known  to  be  a  volcanic 
district ;  and  having,  shortly  after  his  birth,  frightened  the  gods 
from  heaven,  he  was  pursued  by  Jupiter  to  the  borders  of 
the  Lake  Serbonis,  another  volcanic  district,  and  was  at  last 
imprisoned  in  the  Island  of  Sicily,  where  he  still  continues  to 
rave,  shaking  the  earth  with  his  groans  and  ejecting  liquid  fire. 

The  philosophical  opinion,  if  such  we  may  call  it,  of  the 
ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  as  standing  in  opposition  to  the 
fable  by  which  the  uninitiated  were  imposed  upon,  is  stated 
by  the  Roman  poet  Lucretius,  in  his  De  Berum  Nahtri. 
Volcanoes  were  supposed  to  derive  their  origin  from  the  con- 
version of  the  confined  air  in  the  cavities  of  the  earth  into 
violent  winds  by  heat.  By  this  process,  it  was  said,  caloric 
was  generated,  and  the  combustible  bodies  in  the  bowels  of 
*he  earth  were  inflamed. 

This  is  certainly  the  meanest  theory  of  volcanic  action  that 
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Ins  ever  been  proposed,  it  is  nothing  more  philosophical  than 
tin  Eible  we  have  mentioned,  and  far  less  poetical :  bnt  it  is 
not  surprising  that  such  a  theory  as  this  should  have  obtained 
currency  among  the  ancients,  for  they  were  almost  entirely 
WDonnt  of  all  those  facts  upon  which  an  explanation  of  the 
pheDomena  of  nature  must  be  founded ;  and  the  same  reason 
which  is  an  apology  for  the  ignorance  of  the  moderns  upon 
Ae  cause  of  volcanoes  applies  equally  to  the  ancients.     The 
phenomena  which  accompany  eruption  prevent  a  direct  exa- 
mination of  its  cause;  and,  consequently,  opinions  must  be 
Armed  from  the  circumstances  under  which  the  effect  is  pro- 
dooed,  tlie  extent  of  the  volcanic  action,  and  the  character 
of  the  ejected  mass.     With  all  these  the  ancients  were  un- 
acquainted;  but  our   knowledge   is   much   inferior  to  our 
opportunities. 

Werner  was  among  the  first  of  the  geologists  who  ventured 
to  propose  a  theory  of  volcanic  action.  He  attributes  eru(i- 
tkm  to  the  ignition  of  coal  and  other  inflammable  substances ; 
and,  in  support  of  this  hypothesis,  Pallas  informs  us  that 
the  ejection  of  mud  by  the  volcanoes  near  the  Cimmerian 
Bospborus  was  occasioned  by  the  combustion  of  the  coal 
measures. 

Brieslak  proposed  to  improve  this  theory  by  attributing 
▼olcanic  phenomena  to  the  ignition  of  petroleum  by  sulphuric 
and  phosphoric  acids,  and,  in  support  of  his  theory,  adduces 
the  presence  of  these  substances  in  lava. 

As  it  would  be  difficult  to  find,  in  the  present  day,  nn 
advocate  for  either  of  these  theories,  we  shall  not  stop  to 
disprove  them. 

A  much  more  singular  theory,  and  one  which  has  a  much 
greater  appearance  of  probability,  was  proposed  by  Sir  Hum- 
phry Davy.  After  the  discovery  of  the  metallic  bases  of  the 
earths  and  alkalies,  he  was  induced  to  imagine  that  the  earth 
itself  might,  perhaps,  have  been  originally  a  globe  of  metallic 
alloy*  Now,  if  this  had  been  the  primitive  condition  oF  the 
world,  the  combination  of  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  with 
the  metals  would,  he  says,  have  formed  a  crust  of  earthy 
matter,  as  a  superficial  covering,  the  interior  still  remaining 
a  deoxidised  metallic  mass.  Now,  if  water  should,  by  pe- 
netrating through  the  crust,  reach  this  metallic  mass,  a  che- 
mical action  would  be  immediately  produced.  The  oxygen 
of  the  water,  having  a  great  affinity  for  the  metal,  would  be 
liberated  from  the  hydrogen,  and  a  metallic  oxide  would  l)e 
formed.  Tliis  chemical  action  would  cause  the  disengage- 
ment of  caloric,  sufficient  to  melt  the  surrounding  rocks, 
while  the  disengaged  hydrogen  gas  would,  exerting  its  influ- 
VoL.  Vn.—  No.4I.  PK 
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irater  at  common  temperatures,  it  may  be  boiled  in  that  fluid. 
But  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  silicon  is  not  a  metal, 
but  has  a  closer  resemblance  to  carbon,  a  non-metallic  sub- 
itanoe.  But^  however  this  may  be  determined,  it  is  so  far 
from  alloying  with  the  metals,  that  it  has  no  tendency  to  unite 
irith  other  bodies,  except  when  in  a  nascent  state,  or  when 
double  aflBnities  are  exerted.  We  cannot  help  remarking 
lliat  it  was  only  a  short  time  after  Berzelius  had  discovered 
llie  properties  of  silicon,  that  Davy  renounced  his  theory.  A 
Donsideration  of  the  properties  of  aluminum  is  equally 'fatal 
lo  the  theory ;  for  it  sustains  no  visible  alteration  by  long  boil- 
ing in  water,  even  when  in  tlie  state  of  fine  powder,  and  only 
beoins  to  oxidise  when  its  temperature  is  raised  to  a  red  heat. 
or  calcium  and  iron  we  need  not  speak :  the  former  is  only 
■n  imaginary  substance,  and  the  properties  of  iron  are  too 
■rell  known  to  require  a  remark. 

That  any  compound  of  these  substances,  in  any  propor- 
tion, should  fulfil  the  conditions  required  in  the  theory,  is 
Dtterly  impossible.  It  is  true  that  metallic  alloys  are  more 
oxidisable  than  pure  metals ;  but  we  have  given  a  reason  for 
the  supposition  that,  if  the  substances  of  which  we  have  spoken 
were  existent  in  a  deoxidised  state,  it  would  not  be  in  union 
with  each  other.  If  it  could  be  imagined  that  the  earth  was 
originally  a  ball  of  potassium,  there  might  be  some  reasons 
to  support  the  theory,  for  then  the  decomposition  of  water, 
and  the  burning  of  potassuretted  hydrogen,  might  be  supposed 
to  mimic  the  exhibitions  of  Etna,  if  not  of  Tomboro.  But, 
as  the  constituent  elements  of  lava  evince  no  tendency  to  act 
agreeably  to  the  requisitions  of  the  theory  which  we  have 
examined,  we  ought  not  to  give  them  properties  which  do  not 
belong  to  them. 

Dr.  Daubeny  has  modified  the  details  of  this  theory.  He 
admits  that  die  action  of  water  is  not  of  itself  suflicient  to 
account  for  all  the  phenomena,  and  introduces  the  agency  of 
atmospheric  air.  But  it  must  be  quite  evident  that,  if  our 
objections  to  Davy's  theory  be  sound,  they  arc  equally  so  as 
applied  to  Dr.  Daubeny's  amendment.  No  one  would  have 
a  theory  of  volcanic  action  suggested  from  pouring  water 
upon  a  cold  cannon  shot,  yet  the  chemical  action  is  as  strong 
in  this  instance  as  that  which  would  be  produced  upon  the 
nnoxidised  nucleus  of  the  earth.  Iron  is  much  more  readily 
oxidised  than  the  bases  of  silica  and  alumina;  for  in  a  spongy 
state  it  will  decompose  water,  and  become  red  hot,  on  being 
exposed  to  the  air  at  common  temperatures.  Wc  no  more 
believe  that  this  theory  can  be  received  as  an  explanation  of 
the  cause  of  volcanic  action,  than  Southoy's  assertion  as  a 
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philosophical  fact,  that  the  atmosphere  of  Elysium  and  the 
Fortunate  Islands  consists  of  the  protoxide  of  nitrogen. 

But,  independently  of  the  chemical  ot^ections  that  we  hue 
urged,  there  are  many  derived  from  the  physical  constttotkn 
of  bodies,  such  as  the  arrangement  of  the  m^allic  nucleus ;  the 
impossibility  of  water  ever  penetrating  to  it ;  the  improbebilily 
of  the  presence  of  atmospheric  air,  and  the  doubt  whether 
any  chemical  action  could  be  developed  under  great  pressurcSi 
Each  of  these  might,  and  the  sum  of  them  would,  lead  us  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  theory  is  doubtful,  if  not  visionaiy. 

Another  hypothesis  attributes  volcanic  eruption  to  centrd 
heat  The  cause  of  this  central  heat  is  variously  acooontcd 
for  by  geologists,  according  to  their  particular  notioos  or 
fancies.  Some  attribute  it  to  one  cause,  and  some  to  another; 
but,  whatever  may  be  the  origin  of  the  singular  phenomeiioiv 
it  has,  we  think,  been  proved  that  the  interior  heat  of  the 
earth  increases  from  its  surface.  It  is  veiy  evident  that  this 
fact  would  aiFord  an  ingenious  theorist  the  opportunity  of 
creating  a  plausible  hypothesis.  We  shall  not  attempt  to 
explain  the  almost  endless  variety  of  opinions  that  have  been 
entertained  and  defended  upon  the  general  idea  that  centnl 
heat  is  the  cause  of  volcanic  activity,  as  this  article  has  already 
exceeded  the  space  usually  allotted  to  an  individual  sul^ect; 
and,  in  closing  the  communication,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  information  already  obtained,  in  relation  to  the  activity  of 
volcanoes,  is  too  vague  and  limited  to  warrant  the  formatioD 
of  a  theory  built  upon  observation. 

My  10.  1834. 


Art.  VIII.  A  Notice  of  some  of  the  Contents  of  the  Freshwater 
Formation  at  Copfordy  near  Colchester^  Essex*  By  J.  BR0W3r» 
Esq. 

Mr.  Wood  has,  in  p.  275.,  invited  some  correspondent  in 
this  neighbourhood  to  communicate  notices  on  this  subject 
I,  for  one,  have  pleasure  in  offering  the  results  of  my  own 
observations. 

From  what  attention  I  have  given  to  this  locality,  I  have 

only  been  able  to  obtain  perfect  specimens  of  the  ValvaH 

piscinalis.     Some  of  these  freshwater  beds  are  mainly  cooa- 

nnced  of  fragments  of  shells,  but  in  such  a  state  that  it  is 

impossible  to  ascertain  their  species.    Among  the  sand 

ill  fragments  are  found  numerous  opercula  (probably 

g  to  the  genus  Paludlna))  but  no  enture  shell:  the 
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Valvftta  piscinalis  appears  to  be  the  only  species  that  has 
escaped  destruction.  I  have,  it  is  true,  detected  forms  of  the 
genus  Planorbis  in  these  beds;  but,  in  trying  carefully  to 
remove  them,  they  have  invariably  fallen  to  powder. 

The  beds  containing  these  lacustrine  shells,  and  other  or- 
ganic remains  to  be  noticed,  consist  principally  of  white  cal- 
careous marl  and  ferruginous  sand,  mixed  with  broken  shells, 
and  alternating  for  about  4  ft.  in  thickness ;  the  whole  sur- 
mounted by  what  was  formerly  called  a  diluvium,  3  ft.  thick, 
consisting  of  brown  clay,  and  gravel  composed  chiefly  of 
rounded  and  angular  flints,  quartz  boulders,  and  bouldered 
fragments  of  the  trap  rocks.  These  mineral  substances,  more 
or  less  mixed  with  sand  or  clay,  and  coloured  with  oxide  of 
iron,  constitute  the  surface  of  our  neighbourhood :  and  are 
the  source  from  which  the  materials  are  supplied  for  our 
excellent  roads. 

Under  the  beds  containing  the  shells  and  fragments  is  a 
stratum  of  lignite  3  in.  thick,  which  divides  these  beds  from 
a  thick  deposit  of  clay  that  lies  beneath  them ;  in  this  lignite 
I  have  found  shells  of  the  Cyclas  rivicola  in  gi'oups  from  the 
bed.  Immediately  above  this  lignite,  and  associated  with  the 
shells  and  fragments,  I  obtained  a  horn  of  the  ox,  and  some 
large  fragments  of  bone,  and  amongst  them  a  scapula  belong- 
ing to  the  same  animal.  I'his  horn,  or  rather  part  of  a  horn 
(for  both  ends  arc  truncated),  measures  16  in.  in  circum- 
ference at  the  larger  extremity,  and  is  2\\  in.  in  length,  not 
continuing  to  a  point,  but  broken  ofi*  to  2  in.  in  diameter  at  the 
smaller  end :  some  of  the  fragments  appear  to  be  parts  of 
the  skull,  and  arc  very  thick  compared  with  the  thickness  of 
the  skull  of  our  recent  ox.  These  remains  were  found,  in  the 
winter  of  1832,  in  excavating  for  brick  earth ;  and  I  tliought 
myself  very  fortunate  in  rescuing  from  destruction  such  me- 
morials of  days  long  gone  by.  About  a  month  ago,  I  also, 
fortunately,  obtained,  from  the  same  stratum  and  the  same 
spot,  some  more  bones,  with  pieces  of  deer's  horns,  antlers, 
&c.,  which  at  present  form  a  part  of  my  little  collection. 

Under  the  layer  of  lignite  is  found  a  deposit  of  flne  blue 
clay,  with  mica  regularly  disseminated  throughout  it  in  very 
small  plates;  there  is  also  much  calcareous  matter  in  it.  This 
is  a  most  excellent  material  for  white  bricks,  chinmey-pots, 
&c.,  for  which  it  is  extensively  used. 

Ttiis  clay  is  generally  excavated  to  the  depth  of  8  ft.,  or 

10  ft.,  from  the  layer  of  lignite  mentioned  above.     At  this 

depth  there  arc  found  many  rounded  portions  of  soft  chalk, 

the  size  of  walnuts,  and  some  smaller,  although  we  have  no 

chalk  formation  nearer  than  Sudbury,  which  is  flitecn  miles 
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h#^n>.  .inles.s  ;t  .s  'o  :ie  rbnnd  m  atu  j^  s  miMteraoe  iepfk 
\yfAnw  ^hlA  ninv.  which  s.  I  :hiixk.  nor  tik^  inmniJaatsk^  coo- 
<iirt«Rnn^  thAt  :hese  .inmons  if  iott  -jnaik  vaanid  aaz  bore  been 
rtnf>^  .1  .one;  'tistance  ▼ithom  ijeixxc^  'iisaptted  bv  cbe  tnm^ 
port.  I  iiniy  :inrice  :his  e:rcniiutance  :n  iuumirt  ar  cfae  om- 
tiniumce  of  *lie  chalk  itnita  :o  dur  -^nsasesm  aus&  wbsR  k  hs 
hepn  nerfonuefi  ^n  inrinq  for  ^^vacer:  mit  jn  the  vieaT  thtf 
iu  'rmsiii  is  siiui lower,  amier  diis  iocziatrTne  Jeoust.  tloa  in 
many  other  piac/» :  .is  manr  >if  the  :veils  In  dii»  aeiciifaonr- 
hood  are  TO  ft.  .mil  ^0  tt.  tleept  'vithnur  vZiHtinir  dinxisfc  oor 
^avel  berts.  .ilthoiiish  my  own  well,  only  37  &.  desepf  nnd 
within  a  miie  anri  a  half  of  Coptbrd  bricklieiiL  oenetncestk 
r^^ndnn  c\av  about  2  tt. 

Aithoncrh  die  shells  of  diese  strata  are  in  a.  hnnkBi  AxDey  tfiDy 
by  -in  iitXentive  ohservannn.  ve  can  crace  die  tbrms  oi  sevenl 
fl^nera;  ihe  Planorbis.  Paiiuilna,  Vjivad^  and  Cjdas;  iDof 
which  are  ahunriantly  tbund  llvuur  in  die  pooU  and  dncfaesm 
thii^  neighbourhood. 

Admitting;  die  otc  to  which  die  horn  above  nocked  wb 
once  ^xxAcYi^A^  to  have  belonged  to  one  of  our  Ii^st  species  of 
Mammftiia,  iu  beinir  found  associated  with  recent  Testaot 
'm  an  illiiJitraCion  of  Profesaor  Lyeil's  obserratioas  on  tliisiii- 
terenting  ^^ubjectr  in  his  moat  excellent  worfc,  tbe  PHmdfIa 
of  fieolr^}/,  ?ol.  iii*.  p.  140- 

Sf/fnrrafjf  rutar  Colckfiitisr,  yiay  5-  1S34p 


Art.  IX«  EnquiriM  on  the  Causa  of  the  Colour  of  the  Water tf 
ihf:  flhme ;  by  J.  R. :  rcith  Remarks,  in  Contrihmtion  to  n 
jinvner;  by  the  Rcr.  W.  B.  Clarke,  A.M.  F.G.S- 

(  uo  not  think  the  causes  of  the  colour  of  tninsparait  wattf 
hnve  lief'ji  HufTicif-ntly  a<kcertained.  I  do  not  mean  that  eflGsctof 
r/ilour  which  in  simply  optical,  as  the  colour  of  the  sea,  whidi 
id  rcgiilati:^!  by  the  sky  above  or  the  state  of  the  atmosphere, 
but  1  rnf!ari  the  <M:ttled  colour  of  transparent  water,  which  has, 
wiinri  analyM;d,  liecn  found  pure.  Now,  copper  will  dnge 
wnt«T  ^n-<:n,  and  that  very  strongly ;  but  water  thus  impreg- 
unifu]  will  not  Ik;  transparent,  and  will  deposit  the  copper  it 
lioldft  in  Holiition  upon  any  piece  of  iron  which  maybe  thrown 
into  it.  'Vlwrr.  is  a  lake  in  a  defile  on  the  north-west  flank  of 
Snowdon,  which  in  Mipplied  by  a  stream  which  previously 
pntHi'H  over  several  veins  of  copper :  this  lake  is,  of  course,  of 
a  bright  verdigrise  green,  but  it  is  not  transparent  Now,  the 
colouring  eflrct,  of  which  I  speak,  is  well  seen  in  the  waters 
of  the  lilione  and  Rhine.     The  former  of  these  rivers,  when 
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it  enters  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  after  having  received  the  tor- 
rents descendinff  from  the  mountains  of  the  Valais,  is  fouled 
with  mud,  or  white  with  the  calcareous  matter  which  it  holds 
in  solution.  Having  deposited  this  in  the  Lake  Leman  * 
(thereby  gradually  forming  an  immense  delta),  it  issues  from 
the  lake  perfectly  pure,  and  flows  through  the  streets  of  Ge- 
neva so  transparent,  that  the  bottom  can  be  seen  20  fl.  below 
the  surfixe,  yet  so  blue,  that  you  might  imagine  it  to  be  a 
•olation  of  indigo.  In  like  manner,  the  Rhine,  after  purify- 
ing itself  in  the  Lake  of  Constance,  flows  forth,  coloured  of  a 
dear  green;  and  this,  under  all  circumstances,  and  in  all 
weathers.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  this  arises  from  the  tor- 
rents which  supply  these  rivers  generally  flowing  from  the 
glaciers,  the  green  and  blue  colour  of  which  may  have  given 
rise  to  this  opink>n ;  but  the  colour  of  the  ice  is  purely  optical, 
ms  the  fragments  detached  from  the  mass  appear  simply  white. 
Perhaps  some  correspondent  can  aflbrd  me  some  information 
on  the  subject.  J.  R. 

Mafxh^  1834. 

I  CANNOT  say  that  I  think  the  Rhine  is  so  extremely  clear 
and  pellucid  as  J.  R.  states.  In  its  passage  through  Germany, 
where  it  receives  the  tributary  streams  of  many  districts,  it 
ist  in  places,  very  far  from  transparent ;  and  few  persons  who 
have  made  the  passage  from  Mainz  to  Cologne  in  the  steamers, 
can  have  failed  to  remark  the  shower  of  dirty  calcareous  matter 
which  is  constantly  falling  over  the  deck  of  the  vessel,  from 
the  steam,  as  it  is  condensed  in  the  air.  At  the  junction  of  the 
Nahe  with  the  Rhine  at  Bingen,  the  waters  of  the  two  rivers 
may  be  traced  a  considerable  way  in  separate  unmingled  cur- 
rents, by  the  red  tint  of  the  former,  which  gains  its  hue  from 
the  red-sandstone  country  whence  it  flows.  The  Rhone,  also, 
clear  as  it  is  immediately  after  leaving  Geneva  Lake,  is,  where 
it  goes  underground  near  Carouge,  of  the  colour  and  appear* 
ance  of  pea  soup.  As  to  the  colour  of  the  Rhine  waters, 
after  leaving  the  Lake  of  Constance,  that  doubtless  depends  on 
causes  similar  to  those  which  have  given  that  well-known 
cerulean  tint  to  the  Rhone  at  Geneva ;  arising  from  some  un- 
known property  of  matter  derived  from  the  parent  snows  and 
ice  of  the  mountains,  which  acts  upon  light,  so  as  to  reflect 

•  [This  lake,  however,  if  the  poet  have  spoken  truly,  is  not  very  fecu- 
lent:— 

**  Lake  Leman  wooes  inc  with  its  crystal  face, 
The  mirror  where  the  stars  and  mountains  view 
The  stillness  of  their  as{)ect  in  each  trace 
Its  clear  dq>th  yields  of  their  far  height  and  hue." 

BVRO>.] 
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the  colours  in  question.*  We  know  that  the  icebergs  of 
the  polar  seas  are  frequently  of  an  emerald  green  f,  and 
the  glaciers  %  of  the  Alps  are  of  a  green  or  a  deep  blu^ 
and  that  the  waters  from  them  issue  of  a  pale  blue  colour. 
As  Mrs.  Somerville  has  observed  in  her  recent  woA 
On  the  Connexion  of  the  Sciences  (p.  174?.),  it  is  on  the 
property  of  unequal  absorption  that  ^^  the  colours  of  trans- 
parent  media  depend ;  for  they  also  receive  their  colour  from 
their  power  of  stopping  or  absorbing  some  of  the  colours  of 
white  light  and  transmitting  others."  This,  however,  J.  R, 
seems  aware  of,  in  part. 

Mr.  De  la  Beche  has  some  remarks  on  the  coloured  waters 
of  different  seas,  quoting  Sir  Gore  Ouseley,  in  which  greem 
and  blue  water  are  alluded  to.  (Geological  Manualy  1st  ed« 
p.  89,  90.)     All  lakes  are  more  or  less  coloured,  even  whei^ 
most  pellucid.     There  is  a  lake  on  the  summit  of  Blencathre 
or  Saddleback  Mountain,  in  Cumberland,  the  deep  waters  of 
which  are  quite  black  to  look  upon,  and  it  is  said  that  they 
reflect  the  stars  in  the  daytime ;  which,  by  the  way,  I  could 
never  observe,  though  frequently  looking  for  them.    The  most 
perfectly  clear  expanse  of  water  in   England   is  Derwent- 

*  The  Rhine,  from  the  Alps  to  the  Lake  of  Constance,  is  blue;  after* 
wards  grass  green ;  then,  af^er  having  received  the  waters  of  the  Black 
Forest  and  Alsace,  yellowish  green.  The  Maine,  traversing  the  red  sand* 
stones  of  Franconia,  takes  a  yellowish  red  tint,  but  in  very  cold  seasons  it 
becomes  greenish  blue  by  the  precipitation  of  the  oxide  of  iron ;  it  is  amber 
grey  when  it  is  not  coloured  yellow  by  long  rains.  All  the  rivers  of  Bft> 
varia  Proper  are  bluish  green  in  winter,  grass  green  in  spring,  and  pale 
grass  green  in  autumn,  (yew  Edin.  Phil.  Joum,,  Jan.  1830,  p.  193.) 
Sir  H.  Davy  (in  his  Salnionia)  says,  the  colour  of  snow  water  is  deep 
blue ;  that  the  green  tinge  comes  from  the  vegetables  that  grow  on  the 
banks ;  and  the  yellow  and  brown,  from  turf;  and  that  the  green  hue  of 
the  sea  is  derived  from  vegetable  matter,  iodine,  and  bromium.  He  re* 
lates  some  experiments  with  iodine  on  the  ice  of  the  glaciers. 

f  On  the  colour  of  icebergs,  see  Scoresby*s  Arctic  Regions^  i.  254i> 
The  glacier  of  Rosboden  in  Switzerland,  is  all  through  of  a  dark  blue : 
but  green  is  a  general  colour. 

X  It  must  be  observed,  that  the  ice  of  the  glaciers  is  ven^  different 
from  common  ice.  It  consists  of  snow  which  has  been  melted,  frozen,  and 
compressed,  perhaps,  a  thousand  times ;  till  it  has  become  solid,  hard,  and 
often  as  compact  as  marble.  I  have  frequently  seen,  at  Geneva,  cubes  of 
alpine  ice  upon  the  table,  used  to  cool  the  wme  in  the  drinking-glaaaes. 
It  may  be  also  remarked,  that  it  is  in  the  warm  months  of  the  year  that 
the  ice  of  the  previous  colder  season  is  generally  subjected  to  the  pro- 
cesses alluded  to ;  that,  in  those  months,  avalanches  occur ;  and  that  the 
alpine  rivers,  contrary  to  what  occurs  in  colder  localities,  are  most  swoln 
with  the  waters  arising  from  melted  ice  and  snow.  There  are,  however, 
certain  seasons  when,  as  in  1816,  winter  seems  to  extend  throughout  the 
year.  It  is  asserted,  by  an  observer,  that  not  a  single  week,  in  1816,  passed 
without  a  full  of  snow  on  Mont  St.  Bernard.  I  shall  produce  the  quotation 
in  another  place. 
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vater :  nothing  can  equal  the  brilliancr^  and  accuracy  of  the 
reflections  of  the  scenery  from  its  surface.     J.  R.  says,  co- 
loured  ice,  when  in  minute  fragments,  is  ^^  simply  white." 
The  sky  is  of  a  deep  blue,  approaching  to  black,  in  great 
hrigbts,  yet  a  thin  stratum  of  air  is  nearly  white.     The  colour 
is,  therefore,  dependent  on  the  quantity  of  the  matter  which 
absorbs  or  reflects.     There  is,  says  Mrs.  Somerville,  ^*  no 
substance  which  is  either  perfectly  opaque  or  perfectly  trans- 
parent :  the  clearest  crystal,  the  purest  air  or  water,  stop  or 
absorb  the  rays  of  light  when  transmitted,  and  gradually  ex- 
tinguish tliem  as  they  penetrate  to  greater  depths."  (p.  1 73.) 
I  cannot  quote  all  that  Mr.  Scoresby  has  said  upon  this  sub- 
ject; but  he  has  fully  detailed  the  facts,  as  observed  by  him  in 
the  polar  seas,  and  has  come  to  the  same  conclusion  as  Mrs. 
Somerville.     The  real  colour,  he  says,  of  the  sea,  ^*  may  be 
recogni<»ed  in  storm  or  calm,  in  fine  weather  or  foul,  clear  or 
doudy,  fair  or  showery,  being  always  nearly  the  same  "  {Arctic 
Regions,  i.  175.);  which  agrees  with  what  J.  R.  says  of  the 
Rhine.   Mr.  Scoresby  says,  also,  the  sea  in  the  arctic  regions  is 

Enerally  blue,  but  occasionally  diversified  ;  since  ^Mn  ]817» 
fell  in  with  such  narrow  stripes  of  various-coloured  water, 
that  he  passed  streams  of  pale  green,  olive  green,  and  trans- 
parent blue,  in  the  course  often  minutes'  sailing"  (p.  176.); 
^  and  that  the  different  qualities  of  water  were  kept  distinct 
from  each  other.**     He  states  that  blue  is  the  natural  colour 
of  the  sea;  and  that  the  green  water  alluded  to  was  coloured 
br  myriads  of  medusae,  &c.,  or  the  food  of  the  whale.     [See 
in  this    Magazine,    VII.    222.  note  *.]      "  The   water   of 
the  main  ocean  is  well  known  to  be  as  transparent  and  as 
colourless  as  that  of  the  most  pure  springs ;  and  it  is  only 
*hen  seen  in  very  deep  seas  that  any  certain  and  unchange- 
able colour  appears.     This  colour  is  commonly  ultramarine 
blue,  differing  but  a  shade  from  the  colour  of  the  atmosphere, 
'•fchen  free  from  the  obscurity  of  cloud  or  haze.     Where  this 
ultramarine  blue  occurs,  the  rays  of  light  seem  to  be  absorbed 
in  the  water,  without  being  reflected  from  the  bottom ;  the 
blue  rays  being  only  intercepted.     But  where  the  depth  is 
vx>t  considerable,  the  colour  of  the  water  is  affected  by  the 
cjutlity  of  the  bottom."  (p.  173.)     Wood,  in  1676,  sounded, 
^  Nova  Z«:ml)la,  in  80  fathoms ;  in  blue  water,  which  was 
so  transparent,  that  ^^  even  the  shells  on  the  ground  were 
clearly   visible."  (p.  181.)     Hudson   says,  in    1607,  the  sea 
^as  blue  where  ice  was,  and  green  where  it  was  open.  (p.  175.)* 

*  **  And  now  there  came  both  mist  and  snow, 
Ami  it  grew  wondrous  cohl ; 
And  ice,  mast  high,  came  flouting  by, 
<irecii  as  an  emerald/' 
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^  tracsttrrred  to  the  page^  of  this  Magazine.    That 

\\  would  be  particularly  illustrative  of  J.  R.'s  en- 
Colour  of  the  Air  and  of  deep  Waters,  and  on  some  oihrr 
kc  Colour*/*  by  Count  Xavicr  tie  Maistre. 
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quiries.  Two  extracts  from  other  parts  of  the  count's  memoir 
■re  here  appended,  as  belonging  to  the  subject  before  us,  and 
which  it  would  be  wrong  to  omit :  —  '^  Although  the  blue 
colour  of  water  is  often  marked  by  numerous  causes,  it  is 
fometimes  exhibited  in  all  its  intensity :  a  fine  example  of  it 
is  witnessed  in  looking  at  the  Rhone  from  the  bridge  at  Ge- 
neva. The  river  seems  to  flow  from  an  ultramarine  source. 
The  spectator  is  in  the  most  favourable  situation  for  observing 
the  internal  reflection,  disengaged,  as  much  as  possible  under 
an  open  sky,  from  the  reflection  at  the  surface."  (Griscom's 
translation,  Amer.Joum.i  xxvi.  68.) 

**  Tlie  bluish  green  colour  of  crevices  in  the  glaciers  is 
occasioned  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  water  near  shore : 
if  the  mass  of  ice  were  as  great  and  homogeneous  as  that  of 
the  sea,  the  interior  of  the  crevices  would  be  blue ;  but  the 
ice  contains  air-bubbles,  particles  of  snow,  and  fissures,  which 
reflect  the  transmitted  light,  throwing  it  from  one  face  to 
anolher  of  the  crevice,  until  it  finds  an  escape.  These  opaque 
uhstances  in  the  glacier  produce  the  same  efiect  as  a  white 
snr&ce  in  the  depths  of  the  sea."  (/6/W.,  p.  70.)  That  De 
Maistre  is  correct  may  be  shown  by  this,  that  our  homeward- 
bound  ships  can,  when  out  of  sight  of  land,  distinguish  their 
nproach  to  the  Channel  by  observing  the  colour  of  the  sea 
diange  from  blue  to  green.  Captain  Basil  Hall  (somewhere, 
in  one  of  his  amusing  works)  speaks  of  the  *^  reign  of  blue 
water,"  to  designate  the  deep  open  sea.  Every  one  who  has 
happened  to  have  been  in  a  violent  storm  in  the  ocean,  has 
seen  huge  green  waves  approaching  his  vessel ;  the  water 
composing  which,  in  time  of  calm,  would  be  blue.  Seen 
horizontally,  the  wave,  by  transmitted  light,  becomes  green. 

To  sum  up  all,  De  Maistre  concludes  his  remarks  by 
observing  that  the  effects  alluded  to  above  appear  to  him  ^'to 
depend  wholly  on  the  peculiar  property  which  the  blue  ray 
possesses  of  being  reflected,  in  preference  to  other  rays  more 
or  less  refrangible,  by  the  simple  mechanical  resistance  of  the 
nx)lecules  of  bodies  which  reflect  light."  (p.  75.) 

Stanley/  Great,  Aug.  8.  1834.  W.  B.  Clarke. 


Aut.  X.  Data  ioivards  determining  the  Decrease  of  Temperature 
in  Connection  with  Elevation  above  the  Sea  Level,  in  Britain. 
Ry  II.  C-  Watson,  Esq.  F.L.S. 

We  have  very  few  data  for  determining  the  decrease  of 
t<:mperature,  either  of  the  earth  or  atmosphere,  in  connection 
*ith  increase  of  elevation  above  the  sea  level :  un  enquiry 
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amply  meriting  more  attention  than  appears  to  baTe  been 
hitherto  bestowed  upon  it.  The  following  data  will  fbmisli 
a  commencement  to  any  one  willing  to  nndertake  the  task  of 
observation  and  experiment  on  this  head. 

1.  Temperature  of  the  Atmosphere.  —  Sir  Thomas  Brisbiiie 
and  Mr.  William  Galbraith  have  brought  together  a  fev 
observations  {Edin.  NexPhil.  Journal^  Nov.  1 832 — Jan.  ISSS), 
by  which  it  appears  that  the  thermometer  (alls  1^  of  Fahren- 
heit in  212  ft.  of  ascent  for  heights  of  2000  ft.  or  3000  & 
llius :  — 

Ben  Lomond,  from  Edinburgfa,  gave  243  ft. 

Ben  Lomond,  from  Rowardennan  (its  base)  205 
Ben  Nevis  and  its  base  -  -    216 

Camethie  and  Edinburgh        •         -      -    183 
Cheviot  and  Holy  Island  -  -    212 


Average 


-    212 


In  llic  Edinburgh  New  Philosophical  Journal  (Jan. — Aprilf 
1833)  I  have  published  a  series  of  observations,  madein  Jaty 
und  August,  1832,  on  the  temperature  of  the  Highland 
mountains.  By  these  it  appears,  that,  with  a  mean  difiereooe 
in  elevation  of  2055  ft.,  the  mean  difference  of  temperatnre 
was  9i^  Fahr.  Dividing  the  former  by  the  latter,  we  shoold 
get  only  216  ft*  of  ascent  for  1^  of  temperature.  The  troe 
average,  however,  should  be  drawn  from  the  mean  of  the 
number  of  feet  required  to  sink  the  thermometer  1^  on  the 
different  days.     The  following  are  my  results :  — 


Date. 

PUoe. 

Di  Arrace  of 

•Number  offert 

EleTatkm. 

Teinpenture 

rorloortOipL 

July  16. 

Clova  Mountains     •    - 

2139  ft. 

10** 

214ft. 

17. 

Olova  and  Bracmar 

1112 

5 

222 

«3. 

Ben-na-Buird 

2157 

6 

359 

21. 

Bracuiur  Moors 

1057 

4 

264 

24. 

Ben-na-muioDuich 

3013 

.14 

215 

31. 

Ben  lleeal 

1370 

10 

137 

Aug.    1. 

Ben  Loyal 

1717 

I6| 

104 

5. 

Ben  Hope 

2154 

H 

391 

14. 

Ben  Nevis    -        -       - 

2368 

15i 

153 

15. 

Ditto 

3315 

12J 

265 

If). 

Locheil  Moors 

1657 

7 

232 

17. 

Red  C^iim 

Means 

2599 

8 

327 

2055 

9i 

242 

The  observations  at  the  upper  stations  were  usually  made 
between  1  and  3  p.m.  ;  those  at  the  lower  stations  preceding 
or  following  them  by  from  two  to  six  hours ;  more  usually  by 
only  two  or  three.     This  would,  of  course,  give  an  excess  of 
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V  or  2^  to  the  upper  stations.  But,  as  a  balance  against  this, 
it  b  to  be  remarked,  that  ascents  were  commonly  commenced 
00  fine  mornings ;  which,  on  some  of  the  days,  were  followed 
by  cold  and  rainy  afternoons.  Ben  Loyal,  and  the  first  ascent 
of  Ben  Nevis,  furnish  examples  of  this ;  while  on  Ben  Nevis, 
the  second  day,  Red  Cairn,  and  the  Locheii  and  Braemar 
moors,  the  weather  was  warm  and  sunny.  On  Ben-na-muic- 
Doich  and  Ben  Hope,  there  was  thick  mist :  on  the  former, 
it  vas  more  dense  towards  the  summit ;  on  the  latter,  it  was 
partially  transparent  to  the  sun's  rays  near  the  summit  of  the 
hill,  though  very  dense  below.  On  the  whole,  I  incline  to 
believe  tliat  these  several  sources  of  error  would  nearly  coun* 
terbalance  each  other. 

From  a  few  similar  observations  in  Cumberland,  during 
^y  and  June  of  1833,  I  obtained  298  ft.  of  ascent  for  a 
<fccrease  of  1®  of  temperature ;  the  weather  being  dry,  warm, 
^  sunny.     Other  observations,  in  Caernarvonshire,  in  the 
^ginning  of  May,  1832,  give  only  212  (I.  for  1°  of  tempera- 
tore;  the  weather  cold  and  humid.   Otlev's  Guide  to  the  Lakes 
>i>cntions  incidentally  that  the  difference  of  temperature  between 
Keswick  and  the  summit  of  Skiddaw  is  about  12°.   This  gives 
230  ft.  for  1°  of  temperature ;  but  the  author  informed  me  that 
liis  average  was  only  drawn  from  a  few  observations,  not  suf- 
ficient for  much  confidence.     The  following  is  a  summary  of 
Usese  several  conclusions:  — 


PLire. 


I 


Obterrer. 


Number  • 
of  feet   ! 


FUce. 


I 


ObicrTcr. 


Watson    - 


Caernarvon- 
shire 

Cumberland  — 

Ditto  -  ,  Otley 


I! 


212 
298 
230 


Scotland      -    Brisbane,  &c. 
Highlands    -  !  Watson 

Mean     - 


Number  I 
of  feet    ' 


The  only  place  of  considerable  elevation,  the  mean  annual 

temperature  of  which  has  been  determined  with  precision,  is 

tliat  of  Lead  Hills  in  Lanarkshire,  at  1280  ft.     Comparing 

tlie  average  temperature  of  it  and  of  adjacent  situations  near 

the  sea  level,  we  find  a  much  slower  decrease  of  temperature 

than  the  preceding  observations  would  lead  us  to  expect :  — 

Canaan  Cottage  gives  I^  of  temperature  for  340  ft. 
Carlisle  -  -  -  .  480 

Kendal        ....  4(>2 
Keswick  -  ...  294 

Jesmond        .  •  .  .  4(M) 


Mean 


-  395  ft. 


.  We  can  hardly  doubt  that  the  temperature  of  Lead  Hills 
**  above  the  true  average  for  its  height.  The  observations 
^^re  made  at  6  a.m.  and  1  p.m.  ;  which  hours,  taken  together, 
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sbookl  represent  xety  nearly  the  mean  of  the  twenty-foan 
Let  OS,  for  the  oooTenienoe  of  whole  numbers,  malLe  the 
preceding  genend  aTerage  of  239  ft.  into  240  fL,  and  take 
it  as  the  standard  for  the  diminution  of  temperature  during 
the  whole  year,  as  well  as  in  the  summer.  The  mean  annoal 
teroperatuie,  near  the  sea-level,  in  lat.  57^,  is  about  ^T ;  and 
that  of  summer,  58°.  From  these  data,  the  temperature  of 
the  Grampians  should  be  thus :  — 


AltitadcL 

McmoTjMr.     ,„in,n„ 

1000ft.          42-S3       1      53-83 
2000              38-66       :      49-66 

3000 
4000 

34-5 
30-33 

45-5 
41-33 

The  mean  annual  temperature  at  Lead  Hills  (corrected  b? 
the  Leith  Fort  observations)  is  44^° ;  that  of  summer,  55^. 
The  height  is  1280  ft.,  as  above  mentioned. 

2.  Temperature  of  the  Earth.  —  The  mean  temperature  of 
the  earth,  at  Lead  Hills,  is  stated  to  be  44^.  In  other  neigh- 
bouring places,  of  moderate  elevation,  it  is  given  thus :  — 


1 

deration.     jT\envcE«ve 

KeswidL  - 
Kendal    - 
Jesmond  - 
Newcastle 
Leith       - 

250  ft. 

200 
180 

46-6 

47-2 

45-7 

49-42 

47-3 

Edinbiirgh 
Ditto 

214 
230 

47-76 
4708 

Mean    - 

47-3 

In  the  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal^  the  temperature  of 
springs  on  Ben  Nevis  is  given  as  here  copied :  — 


XVnpcniture 
ofqwinga. 

XeiupcntuK 
of  air. 

At  an  elevation  of  1200  ft. 

2000 
A  well  near  the  summit 

41 -50 
38 
36      • 

48*» 

47 

46 

I  observed  the  temperature  of  a  bubbling  spring,  throwing 
out  a  stream  of  water,  on  the  moors  near  Locheil,  and  of  the 
well  near  the  summit  of  Ben  Nevis,  on  the  west  side,  in  Au- 
gust, 1832.     The  temperature  was  then :  — 


EleratioD. 

Spring. 

Air. 

Locheil  spring 
Ben  Nevis  well 

2200 
3760 

43° 
39 

62^ 
49 

On  the  9th  of  May,  1832,  the  temperature  of  seven  small 
springs,  or  drains,  from  the  sides  of  Camedd  David,  in  Caer- 
narvonshire,  varied  only  between  39**  and  S9J®,  though  the 
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heights  at  which  they  burst  from  the  mountain  were  from 
2700  ft.  to  3247  ft.  At  the  end  of  April,  the  temperature  of 
drain-springs  at  lower  elevations  in  the  adjacent  hills  was  :  — 


Tenpanture 
oTiprinfa. 

TlBinpeniture 
of  air. 

Temperature     Temperature 
ofipringt.             of  air. 

At    300ft. 
520 
1200 

46*» 

47 

44 

? 

50« 
47 

1  At  1400  ft. 
1        1600 

440 
42 

46* 

43 

In  Otley's  Guide  to  the  Lakes  it  is  stated,  that,  ^'  on  the 
sloping  side  of  Helvellyn,  about  the  distance  of  SOO  yards, 
mnd  SOO  perpendicular  feet  below  the  summit,  is  a  spring, 
called  Brown-rigg  Well,  where  the  water  issues,  in  all  seasons, 
in  a  copious  stream ;  its  temperature  in  the  summer  months 
being  from  40°  to  42^"  The  height  of  this  spring  must  be 
about  2750  ft.  In  May  of  1833,  I  found  the  temperature  of 
a  feeble  spring  (in  very  hot  weather),  at  about  350  ft.  of  ele- 
Tation,  to  be  49^°  of  a  thermometer  graduated  by  Ronchetti 
of  Manchester ;  and  of  a  spring-drain,  at  450  ft.,  the  tempe- 
rature was  53° :  but  as  this  thermometer  stands  2^  above 
thermometers  obtained  from  Adie,  the  temperatures  may  be 
called  47""  and  51^°. 

Now,  using  these  very  imperfect  data,  we  get  the  results 
given  below,  towards  ascertaining  the  decrease  of  temperature 
in  the  earth  as  we  ascend  above  the  sea  level. 


Mean  of 

'ihe  Year, 

Difflirc 
Temperature. 

•noeof 
Height 

Feet  for  10  of 
temperature. 

Lend  Hills  and  Leith 
Lead  Hills  and  Keswick 

Ben  Nevis 

Ben  Nevis  and  Locheil 
Hills  of  Caernarvon 
Caroedd  David 

and 
Adjacent  hills 

Spring  an 

m                        m 

3-3° 
2-6 

d  Summer. 

5-5 
4 
4 
7 

3 

1200 
1000 

Mean 

2560 
1560 
1300 
2670 

1000 

Mean 

364 
385 

^  374i 

466 
390 
325 
381 

333 

382^ 

I  have  before  assumed  the  decrease  of  atmospheric  tem- 
perature to  be  1^  for  240  ft  of  ascent.  Let  us  compare  this 
with  380  ft.,  as  the  rate  of  decrease  of  temperature  in  the 
earth  ;  and  we  then  have,  as  the  assumed  tem|>erature  of  the 
earth  and  atmosphere  on  the  Grampians :  — 
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Height  in 

Teniieniture 

Tenpenlure 

^^h£  ^^^^^^^^k-^k^ 

feet 

ortbeeftrtb. 

of  the  air. 

M^BM^Umm%M^L^im 

0 

47^ 

47« 

0 

1000 

44-10 

42-83 

1-27 

2000 

41-21 

38*66 

2-55 

3000 

38-32 

34-50 

3-82 

4000 

35-42 

30  33 

5-09 

The  difFerence  of  temperature  between  the  earth  and  atmo- 
sphere increases  more  rapidly  than  I  should  have  anticipated. 
How  near  these  results  and  assumptions  may  approximate  to 
truth)  future  observations  must  determine.  Meantime,  I 
should  feel  much  indebted  to  any  one  for  additional  infoim- 
ation  on  this  subject. 

Ditton  Marshy  Jufyf  1 834. 


Art.  XI.  Facts  and  Arguments  in  Relation  to  the  Causes  oft 
singular  Appearance  of  a  Rainbow^  of  an  unusual  Appearance 
of  the  Ski/f  of  MiragCf  of  Dew,  and  of  Hoar-Frost.  Bj  A 
Subscriber. 

Along  with  B.  (IV.  79.},  I  have  been  looking  for  an 
explanation,  from  some  correspondent,  of  the  phenoroenoD 
described  in  III.  544.,  under  the  head  of  ^^  Notice  of  a  sin- 
gular Appearance  of  the  Rainbow,  by  E.  G. ; "  and,  with  a  view 
of  recalling  attention  to  the  subject,  I  beg  to  submit  the  fol- 
lowing extracts  from  Sir  D.  Brewster's  treatise  on  Optics,  in 
Lardner's  Cyclopaedia,  p.  269,  270. :  — 

"  Many  peculiar  rainbows  have  been  seen  and  described. 
On  the  loth  of  August,  1665,  a  faint  rainbow  was  seen,  at 
Chartres,  crossing  the  primary  rainbow  at  its  vertex.  It  was 
formed  by  reflection  from  the  river." 

To  save  a  new  cut,  I  have  altered  the  letters  of  reference 
in  the  next  passage,  to  make  them  correspond  with  tiie  dia- 
gram    in     III.   544. 
[which  we  here  repeat 
(^«  57.)  \     In    ad- 
dition to  which,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  sup- 
pose that  the  segment 
£  F  reaches  to  a  ;  and 
that  there  is  a  similar 
^     segment   on    the  left 
side,  which  I  shall  call  e'  f'  :  the  arch  f'  e'  e  f  thus  being  the 
remaining  part  of  the  circle  of  which  the  primary  bow  a  b  is 
n  portion. 
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*'  Od  the  6th  of  August,  1698,  Dr.  Halley,  when  walking 
on  the  walls  of  Chester,  observed  a  remarkable  rainbow,  a  b 
is  the  primary  bow ;  c  d,  the  secondary  ;  and  f^  e^  e  p,  the 
new  bow  intersecting  the  secondary  bow  c  d,  and  dividing 
it  nearly  into  three  equal  parts.  Dr.  Halley  observed  the 
points  e'  E  to  rise,  and  the  arch  [of  the  new  bow]  e'  e  gradually 
Co  GODtract,  till  at  last  the  two  e^  e  [of  the  secondary  bow],  and 
e'  fi  [of  the  new  bow],  coincided ;  so  that  the  secondary  iris, 
for  a  great  space,  lost  its  colours,  and  appeared  like  a  white 
arch  at  the  top.  The  new  bow  (f'  e^  e  f)  had  its  colours  in 
the  same  order  as  the  primary  one  (a  b),  and,  consequently, 
the  reverse  of  the  secondary  bow ;  and,  on  this  account,  the 
two  opposite  spectra  at  e'  and  e  counteracted  each  other,  and 
produced  whiteness.  The  sun  at  this  time  shone  on  the  river 
Dee,  which  was  unruffled;  and  Dr.  Halley  found  that  the 
bow  F^  e'  e  F  was  only  that  pait  of  the  circle  that  would  have 
been  under  the  castle,  bent  upwards  by  reflection  from  the 
river. 

"  A  third  rainbow,  seen  between  the  two  common  ones, 
and  not  concentric  with  them,  is  described  in  Rozier's  Jotir^ 
malf  and  is  doubtless  the  same  phenomenon  as  that  observed 
by  Dr.  Halley." 

Now,  though  it  may  be  very  presumptuous  in  an  anony- 
BMNis  individual  like  myself,  to  object  to  an  explanation 
sanctioned  by  the  names  of  Halley  and  Brewster,  yet  I  am 
obliged  to  say  that  it  is  as  unsatisfactory  to  me  as  it  seems  to 
be  to  EL  G. ;  and  that  I,  therefore,  consider  the  problem  as 
yet  unsolved.  I  cannot  imagine  the  sort  of  reflection  sup- 
posed by  it  possible ;  except  on  such  an  inadmissible  principle 
as  that  the  rainbow  is  the  base  of  a  hollow  cone  of  prismatic 
light  proceeding  from  the  sun,  and  rendered  visible  by  being 
received  upon  falling  rain,  or  the  clouds,  or  the  earth,  as  a 
screen.  Still,  however,  as  in  the  instances  mentioned,  the 
phenomenon  seems  to  have  been  observed  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  an  extent  of  water,  it  may  somehow  depend  on 
reflection ;  but,  as  it  would  be  almost  vain  to  attempt  a  solu- 
tion without  being  perfectly  acquainted  with  such  circum- 
stances as  the  position  of  the  observer,  and  the  relative 
situations  of  the  bow  and  the  water,  as  well  as  the  state  of 
the  latter,  it  would  be  useful  if  £.  G.  would  oblige  your 
readers  with  such  particulars  of  the  instances  witnessed  by 
him  as  he  can  now  recollect,  in  reference  to  these  jioints. 

E.  G.'s  question  oucht  not  to  be  lost  sight  of,  ^^  What 
becomes  of  the  received  of)inion  that  the  eye  of  the  observer 
must  be  in  the  apex  of  the  cone  of  which  the  l>ow  is  the 
base?"  (III.  545.)     How  is  that  opinion  to  be  reconciled 
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with  the  fact  of  two  bows,  not  concentric,  having  been  seen 
by  the  same  person  at  one  time  ? 

A  ver^  unusual  Appearance  in  the  Sky.  (III.  199.)  — The 
Rev.  W.  B.  Clarke  will  find  an  explanation  of  this  appeal^ 
ance  in  Sir  D.  Brewster's  treatise  on  Optics,  in  Lardner's 
Cabinet  Cyclopcedia^  p.  277 — 279.  It  is  not  very  uncommon: 
I  have  myself  seen  it  several  times  towards  sunset,  and  once 
very  distinctly ;  on  which  occasion  the  eastern  horizon  was 
more  cloudy  than  the  rest  of  the  heavens.  ^^  This,"  says  Sir 
David,  ^^  seems  to  be  necessary  as  a  ground  for  renderiog 
visible  such  feeble  radiations."  I^eaking  of  an  instance 
observed  by  himself,  he  adds :  —  ^*  A  few  minutes  after  the 
phenomenon  was  first  seen,  the  converging  lines  were  black,  or 
very  dark ;  an  effect  which  seems  to  have  arisen  from  the  la* 
minous  beams  having  become  broad  and  of  unequal  intensity: 
so  that  the  eye  took  up,  as  it  were,  the  dark  spaces  between 
the  beams  more  readily  than  the  luminous  beams  thenH 
selves."  On  this  I  may  observe,  that  an  additional  reason  tat 
the  dark  spaces  attracting  the  eye  is,  that  the  light  of  the  omh 
verging  beams  little  exceeds,  and,  near  the  horizon,  rather  fids 
short  of,  the  average  brightness  of  the  rest  of  the  sky. 

"  The  phenomenon  is  entirely  one  of  perspective.'*     The 
beams  of  light  arise  from  a  portion  of  the  sun's  rays  passing 
through  openings  in  the  clouds,  while  the  adjacent  portions 
are  obstructed.     These  rays,  practically,  may  be  considered 
parallel;  and,  consequently,  according  to  the  laws  of  pei^ 
spective,  must  appear,  to  a  spectator  on  the  earth's  surfte^ 
to  converse  towards  each  extremity ;  on  the  same  principk    i 
of  perspective,  clouds,  carried  alo^ng  by  the  wind^in  liS   ' 
parallel  to  its  course,  seem  to  diverge  from  the  windward 
horizon,  and  to  converge  towards  the  leeward. 

The  "  singular  Phenomenon "  observed  by  L.  F.,  and  de- 
scribed in  III.  200.,  is  noticed  by  Sir  D.  Brew^er,  in  hii 
treatise  on  Optics,  in  Lardner^s  Cabinet  Cyclopaedia^  chap.  xif. 
p.  lis.,  ^*  on  the  colours  of  fibres  and  grooved  surfaces." 

Mirage.  — When  I  wrote  the  article  in  III.  481     486.,  I 
had  seen  no  explanation  of  the  phenomenon,  except  that  pro- 
posed by  Y.,  in  III.  200.    Since  that  time,  I  have  seen  man^ 
notices  of  it,  and  several  theories;  but  none  of  them  do  ^ 
prefer  to  my  own.     In  the  present,  I  mean  to  confine  myse^ 
to  the  following,  by  Professor  Jameson,  in  the  eighth  volunpi^ 
of  the  Edinburgh  Cabinet  Library^  p.  254,  255. :  — 

^^  Mirage.  In  viewing  distant  objects,  it  often  happei^-^ 
under  certain  circumstances,  that  these  objects  present  mar^! 
images  which  are  straight,  oblique,  or  inverted,  and  alwa.;^^ 
more  or  less  changed  in  the  contour.  It  is  the  appearam^ 
of  these  images,  without  any  visible  reflector  to  produce  tbe^^i 
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«hich  constitutes  mirage.  In  explanation  of  this  phenomenon, 
it  may  be  remarked,  that,  as  soon  as  the  soil  becomes  heated, 
the  lower  stratum  of  air  is  also  affected  by  the  calorific  in- 
fluence.    Numerous  aerial  currents  are  established,  and,  an 
nndulatory  motion  taking   place  in  the  air,  distant  objects 
become  changed  in  form,  and  variously  distorted  and  broken. 
lU  ^'hen  these  changes  are  going  on,  a  calm  should  prevail, 
and  the  mass  of  atmosphere  upon  the  plain  remain  at  rest 
while  the  stratum  in  contact  with  the  ground  becomes  gra- 
dually heated,  mirage  will  arise.     In  such  cases,  the  observer 
will  see  distant  objects  in  their  natural  positions  and  forms ; 
bat,  belG/s:  tliem,  these  images  will  be  seen  reversed,  and  the 
spectator  believe  that  he  is  looking  at  a  reflection  from  the 
sarfiice  of  a  body  of  water.     The  sky,  also,  joins  in  com- 
pleting the  illusion,  its  images  being  reflected  in  the  same 
muiner.     The  whole  visible  appearances,  the  French  philo- 
sophers who  visited  Eg}'pt  remark,  are,  indeed,  the  same  as 
those  usually  exhibited  by  water.     AH  the  laws  by  which  the 
observer  has  been  accustome<l  to  judge  of  the  existence  of 
witer,  viewed  at  a  distance,  are  here  called  into  action ;  and 
the  man  of  science  as  well  as  the  peasant  alike  find  themselves 
deceived.'' 

In  this  description  of  the  phenomenon,  it  is  stated  that 
distant  objects  are  seen  in  their  proper  positions ;  and,  at  the 
wne  time,  under  them  their  reversed  images,  as  if  reflected 
fifom  the  surface  of  water.  The  sky,  also,  is  in  the  same 
minner  reflected  ;  the  whole  appearances,  in  short,  being  the 
sime  as  those  usually  exhibiteil  by  water  ;  and  the  explanation 
'\ii  that  these  reversed  images  are  owing  to  reflection  from  an 
invisible  mirror;  that  is,  from  a  supposed  reflecting  surface 
V  the  place  where  two  strata  of  different  densities  are  in 
contact:  which  (speaking  from  memory)  is,  I  think,  the 
Aeor\'  of  the  French  philosophers  referred  to  as  explaining 
tbe  phenomenon. 

I  have  seen  this  kind  of  mirage,  I  dare  say,  a  thousand 

^ihcs ;  and  have  often  attentively  observed  it  for  a  length  of 

^Vne,  with  a  view  of  accounting  for  it ;  and  I  hnvc  to  say, 

*l^t  the  appearances,  though  //7r,  are  not  the  same  as,  those 

'•^uallv  exhibited  by  water.     The  images  seen  by  nic  were 

^Iwavs  very  indistinct;  though,  generally,  their  colours  were 

^<^erably  bright,  their  outlines  were  undefined,  and  they  more 

~      less  approached  to  a  triangular  form,  the  base  being  upper- 

t;  ap|>earing,  on   the  whole,  very  much  as   if  reflected 

fi^oiD  water  slightly  ruffled  by  a  light  breath  of  wind.     The 

iges  were  wnw  reiw.W,  but  inx^an'abfj/  erect:  though  this 

as  not  always  easily  made  out ;  for,  from  the  constant  form 
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just  mentioned,  the  image  of  a  hiil,  a  tent,  or  of  a  house  with 
a  steep  roof,  appeared  at  the  first  glance  distinctly  reversed; 
but  if  the  hill  had  a  white  building  on  its  summit,  it  might 
always  be  seen  that,  if  it  appeared  in  the  image,  it  was  towards 
the  base,  not  at  the  summit,  of  the  hill ;  so^  if  the  house  had 
white  walls  and  a  roof  of  red  tiles,  in  the  image  the  roof  and 
walls  seemed  to  have  changed  places. 

But  the  hypothesis  of  a  reflecting  surface  at  the  place  where 
the  rarefied  stratum  and  the  dense  one  over  it  mee^  will  by  no 
means  account  for,  it  is  even  contradicted  by,  other  obsmed 
facts.  On  such  a  supposition,  to  see  the  image  the  eye  mul 
be  raised  into  the  dense  stratum  above  the  supposed  mirroTi 
and  to  make  it  disappear,  the  eye  would  only  have  to  be  lowered 
into  the  rare  stratum  below  it.  But  the  facts  are,  that^  as  the 
eye  is  raised,  the  mirage  gradually  disappears,  and  as  it  ii 
lowered  it  gradually  increases,  till  at  last,  when  brought  cloie 
to  the  ground,  all  is  mirage,  even  the  soil  within  a  few  feet  nol 
being  distinguishable.  This  I  have  often  tried.  Belzoni  sijfi 
{Narrative^  p.  196.),  *^  If  the  traveller  stand  elevated  mn 
above  the  mirage,  the  apparent  water  seems  less  united  vA 
less  deep ;  for,  as  the  eyes  look  down  upon  it,  there  is  not 
thickness  enough  in  the  vapour  on  the  surface  of  the  groood 
to  conceal  the  earth  from  the  sight.  [This  is  Belzoni's  theayi 
but  I  Quote  him  solely  for  his  tacts.]  But  if  the  traveller  be 
on  a  level  with  the  horizon  of  the  mirage,  he  cannot  lee 
through  it,  so  that  it  appears  to  him  clear  water.  By  puttisg 
my  head  first  to  the  ground,  and  then  mounting  a  camel,  die 
height  of  which  might  have  been  about  lOft.  at  the  moa^I 
found  a  great  diiference  in  the  appearance  of  the  mirage.'* 

In  stating  the  result  of  my  own  experience,  I  do  not  men 
to  deny  that  other  observers  may  have  seen  reversed  images  *; 
but  /  have  never  seen  them,  and  therefore  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  are  not  characteristic  of  this  kind  of 
mirage.  I  am  also  of  opinion  that  hasty  observers,  misled  bf 
the  extraordinary  resemblance  of  the  whole  to  objects  reflected 
from  water,  have  often  taken  it  for  granted  that  the  indistind 
images  were  reversed,  when,  in  reality,  they  may  have  been 
erect ;  and  that,  in  consequence,  much  perplexity  has  arisen, 
and  the  idea  of  a  reflecting  surface  has  been  had  recourse  to,  ta 
account  for  this,  perhaps  imaginary,  part  of  the  phenomenon* 

*  This  communication  has  no  reference  to  those  cases  of  imiiaal 
refraction  where  images  are  seen  in  various  positions,  erect,  reversed,  mk 
multiplied.  Sir  D.  Brewster  mentions  that  Dr.  Wollastoo,  in  lookaf 
through  a  square  glass  bottle,  containing  water  floating  above  syrup,  n* 
an  object  hi  its  proper  position,  and  under  it  an  inverted  unace,  but  wnedMr 
by  reflection  or  refraction,  lie  docs  not  say.  This  experiment  aeent  to 
have  some  relation  to  mirage,  and  to  make  against  my  ttieory. 
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I  shall  conclude  by  repeating  my  own  explanation  in  a  few 
"words.     In  ordinary  states  of  the  atmosphere,  the  air  is  more 
towards  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and,  in  consequence  of 
refraction  thereby  produced,  distant  elevated  objects  appear 
i^ker  than  they  really  are ;  but,  in  the  case  under  consider- 
I,  a  stratum  of  heated,  and,  consequently,  rarefied  air,  rest- 
on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  produces  an  effect  the  very 
distant  elevated  objects  are  seen  lower  than  they  are, 
bjT  an  eye  placed  near  but  below  the  upper  surface  of  the  rare- 
Bed  stratum,  while  from  this  situation  of  the  eye  they  will  at 
die  same  time  be  seen  nearly  in  their  true  places. 

Obsavaiions  on  Dew  and  Hoar-Frosty  principally  with  re- 
to  a  paragraph  in  III.  562.— If  we  leave  solution  and 

Cxipitaiion  out  of  the  question,  and  admit  that  water  exists 
the  solid,  liquid,  and  aeriform  states,  in  consequence  of 
being  combined  with  a  less  or  greater  quantity  of  heat,  we 
shall  remove  some  of  the  difficulties  stated  by  J.  M.  Having 
thus  premised,  we  may  expect,  from  analogy,  that,  if  the  heat 
thus  necessary  to  retain  water  in  its  aeriform  state  be  abstracted, 
it  will  reassume  its  liquid  form,  and,  if  more  heat  continue  to 
be  withdrawn,  it  will  take  the  solid  state,  and  freeze.  This,  in 
bet,  we  find  to  be  the  case.  A  greater  or  less  quantity  of 
aqneous  vapour  is  always  mixed  with  the  air  of  the  atmosphere ; 
i(  therefore,  a  body  at  a  temperature  considerably  lower  than 
that  of  the  atmosphere  be  exposed  to  the  air,  it  will  abstract 
heat  firom  the  air  and  vapour  in  contact  with  it,  till  at  last  the 
hitter,  being  deprived  of  that  portion  requisite  to  sustain  it  in 
ibe  gaseous  state,  will  deposit  itself  on  the  body  in  the  form 
of  dew.  The  degree  just  necessary  to  produce  deposition  is 
termed  the  dew  poitit.  If  the  temperature  is  sufficiently  low, 
the  dew  will  freeze  and  become  hoar-frost. 

From  this  it  follows  that  dew,  speaking  of  it  as  a  condens- 
ation of  aqueous  vapour,  may  be  formed  at  any  temperature 
nnder  the  boiling  point ;  but,  in  the  more  common  accept- 
ation of  the  word,  dew  will  not  be  formed  except  when  the 
surface  of  the  ground  is  at  a  considerably  lower  temperature 
than  the  air  immediately  over  it;  and  this  will  rarely  be  the 
except  when  the  atmosphere  is  calm  and  clear,  and  the 
is  absent.  For  though  all  bodies  on  the  earth's  surface 
constantly  tln*owing  off  their  heat  by  radiation,  yet,  while 
die  sun,  the  great  source  of  heat,  is  shining,  they  will  re* 
eeive  more  than  they  radiate ;  and  when  the  sky  is  overcast, 
the  heat  radiated  by  the  clouds  will  prevent  their  cooling 
down  much  below  the  atmosphere :  but  a  cloudless  sky 
radiates  little  or  no  heat  towards  the   earth,  consecpiently 

bodies  on  its  surface  exposed  to  this  clear  sky  must  neces- 
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sarily  fall  in  temperature,  if  situated  so  as  not  to  receive  beat 
from  other  radiating  bodies  in  their  neighbourhood.* 

When  bodies  are  thus  exposed,  some  of  them  are  found 
to  part  with  their  heat  faster  than  others:  the  former  are 
therefore  called  good  radiaters,  and  may  be  observed  coTered 
with  dew ;  while  the  latter,  called  bad  radiaters,  remain  dry. 
In  fact,  each  body  will  cool  down,  and  receive  a  deposition,  in 
proportion  as  it  is  a  good  radiater. 

A  calm  atmosphere  is  necessary.  In  order  to  the  de- 
position of  dew,  the  air  and  vapour  must  remain  under  the 
influence  of  the  cold  body  until  their  temperature  is  brought 
dowTi  to  the  dew  point.  Wind  not  only  prevents  this,  but 
rapidly  reduces  the  objects  exposed  to  it  to  a  common  tem- 
perature, thus  neutralising  the  effects  of  radiation. 

Fluids  are  bad  conductors.  Heat  is  slowly  propagated 
Uirough  them,  when  applied  above  or  abstracted  from  below. 
The  cold,  therefore,  in  the  case  we  are  considering,  extends 
to  no  great  height ;  indeed,  it  is  generally  confined  to  a  iev 
feet  from  the  surface  of  the  ground.  I  often  observe  a  tbtf- 
mometer  placed  outside,  at  a  height  of  about  7  ft.,  stand  at 
40''  when  the  ground  is  white  with  hoar-frost ;  and  the  Rev. 
W.  T.  Bree  (I  V.  480.)  has  mentioned  many  striking  instances 
in  point.  The  extent  of  the  cold  stratum  is  very  obvious  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  water;  the  partially  condensed  steam 
from  it  marking  the  limits  very  distinctly.  (See,  again,  IV. 
480.) 

I  have  said  that  dew  will  rarely  be  seen  except  in  clear 
weather  f,  for  otherwise  the  surface  of  the  ground  will  seldom 
be  found  colder  than  the  air;  but  it  sometimes  happens. 
Last  Saturday  night  (Nov.  18.  18SS),  the  thermometer  sunk 
to  29^  and  during  Sunday  did  not  rise  to  33^  in  the  shade; 
at  night  it  fell  to  28%  and  on.^e  morning  of  the  18th  it  sud- 
denly rose  to  47^%  the  atmosphere  becoming  dull :  a  calm 
prevailed  all  the  time.  The  consequence  was  a  copious  de- 
position of  moisture,  which,  on  the  grass,  indeed,  could  be 
distinguished  from  the  melted  hoar-frost,  but  was  very  remark- 
able on  stones  that  had  been  previously  dry.  The  rooms  in 
my  house  that  had  been  without  fires  had  partaken  of  the 
severe  cold,  the  temperature  being  40%  and  the  windows  of 
them,  as  might  have  been  expected,  were  covered  witli  con- 
densed vapour  on  the  outside.  This,  though  of  the  same 
nature  with  dew,  is  not  what,  in  common  language,  we  would 
call  by  that  name. 

*  Dew  and  hoar-frost  are  seldom  observed  in  the  close  streets  of  towns, 
or  under  shady  trees, 
t  The  common  people  here  call  a  clear  calm  atmoq>here  **  a  frosty  sky." 
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While  on  this  subject,  I  may  observe,  in  regard  to  high, 
exposed,  and  sloping  grounds  escaping  tlie  effects  of  hoar- 
fimt,  while  low  grounds  suffer,  that,  in  addition  to  the  causes 
that  have  been  assigned,  it  may  be  the  case  that  the  cold 
stratum,  as  fast  as  it  is  formed  in  such  situations,  may,  from  its 
increased  density,  slide  down  to  the  lower  levels,  and  be 
replaced  by  a  warmer  stratum,  and  so  on ;  thus  helping  to 
produce  the  destructive  effects  of  frost  in  low  situations,  so 
often  noticed. 

Vale  of  Alford^  Aberdeenshircj  Nov.  20.  1834. 
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Mammiferous  Animals. — Perforation  of  a  LeadenPipe 
hjf  Ai/5.—  The  sharpness  of  the  incisory  teeth  of  the  Glu*es, 
and  the  power  with  which  these  animals  can  employ  them,  are 
well  known  to  those  who  have  unfortunately  allowed  a  finger 
to  come  within  the  range  of  those  of  any  one  of  the  species. 
How  readily  will  a  squirrel  penetrate  the  hardest  shells  of  a 
nut;  and  how  do  we  hear,  night  after  night,  the  patient  and 
persevering  grinding  of  a  rat's  teeth,  working  its  way  through 
some  particular  plank  or  joist  below  a  skirting-board,  forming 
a  barrier  interrupting  the  intruder  in  its  progress  towards  a 
larder,  storeroom,  or  closet,  wherein  its  instinctive  shrewd- 
ness assures  it  that  its  labour  will  meet  with  a  plentiful 
reward !  It  was  not,  however,  till  very  lately,  that  I  had 
learned  to  what  extent  rats  will  employ  their  teeth,  when  bent 
on  making  their  way  towards  a  desired  point,  whatever  be  the 
nature  of  the  intervening  obstacle. 

The  facts  of  the  case  which  informed  me  of  this  are  the 
following :  — The  kitchen  and  scullery,  &c.,  of  a  gentleman's 
house,  were  supplied  with  water  from  a  pool  at  some  distance, 
by  means  of  a  leaden  pipe  about  I^in.  in  external  diameter, 
with  a  bore  of  about  j  in.  in  diameter;  thus  leaving  a  solid 
circumference  of  metal  varying  from  ^  in.  to  f  in.  in  thickness. 
This  pipe,  on  reaching  to  the  building,  was  carried  under  a 
flawed  pavement,  and  embedded  in  brickwork,  till  it  termin- 
ate in  a  cock,  at  a  convenient  height,  for  the  purpose  of 
affording  the  supply  of  water.  For  some  months  in  the  sum- 
mer the  pool  of  water  had  been  intentionally  lowered  while 
some  improvements  near  its  banks  had  been  carried  on,  and 
the  pipe  had,  in  consequence,  never  been  used.  I  know  not 
how  far  this  circumstance  influenced  the  operations  of  the 
ratSf  whose  avidity  for  water,  more  especially  in  dry  weather, 

is  such  as  to  induce  them  to  lay  aside  their  usual  shy  and 
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secluded  habits,  and  expose  tbeinselves,  even  in  the  middle  of 
the  day,  to  public  view ;  so  much  so^  indeed,  that,  after  sevmi 
days  of  drought  last  summer,  on  the  first  drops  of  rain  falling 
from  a  slight  shower,  a  whole  colony  of  rats  emerged  from 
under  the  eaves  of  an  outhouse,  and  almost  filled  an  open 
wooden  gutter  which  ran  the  whole  length  of  that  side  of  tbe 
building.  There  they  remained,  old  and  young,  only  oooh 
sionally  retreating,  but  immediately  again  advancing  in  tbe 
presence  of  several  persons,  myself  amongst  others,  assembled 
to  witness  so  singular  a  troop ;  and  there  did  they  remain  tiD 
a  gun  was  loaded,  and  fired  amongst  them,  by  which  four  or 
five  were  killed  on  the  spot,  and  many  others,  doubtlesi^ 
severely  wounded.*  But  to  return  to  the  leaden  pipe:  some 
repairs  being  necessary,  a  bricklayer  was  employed  to  open 
the  brickwork  surrounding  the  pipe,  when  he  found  that  the 
mortar  had  been  already  removed,  and  a  passage  efiected  by 
rats  to  the  side  of  the  pipe,  which,  it  might  have  been  sop- 
posed,  would  completely  check  their  progress.  Great,  how- 
ever,  was  his  surprise,  when,  on  laying  bare  the  pipe,  he  fixmd 
it  entirely  laid  open  to  the  extent  of  about  4  in.  in  length,  and 
considerably  more  than  half  the  solid  circumference  of  \aA 
actually  removed.  Not  a  doubt  could  exist  as  to  the  cause; 
for  on  the  surface  of  the  edges  of  the  opening  were  continooos 
marks  of  rats'  teeth,  deeply  impressed,  with  as  much  unifonnilj 
and  regularity  as  if  indented  by  a  carpenter's  file.  How  long 
the  rats,  or  more  probably  the  rat  (for,  in  so  confined  a  spacer 
I  think,  it  would  have  been  difficult  for  more  than  one  to  have 
gnawed  and  nibbled  at  a  time),  had  been  occupied  at  tbb 
tough  job,  it  is  not  possible  to  determine ;  but  the  effects  were 
such  as  to  convey  a  very  fearful  impression  of  what  might  be 
effected  by  these  animals  in  the  work  of  destruction ;  and,  at 
all  events,  how  little  resistance  the  thickest  and  most  solid 
planks  would  make  to  their  united  and  persevering  efforts.  I 
send  a  sketch  of  the  piece  of  leaden  pipe  sawed  off  by  the 
plumber,  and  now  in  my  possession.  —  JB.  &,  F.L.S. 

[The  drawing  corresponds  with  the  description,  which  does 
not  need  illustration.fj 

*  [Upon  the  thatched  roofs  of  buildings  in  the  country,  unfurnished  with 
eaves'  troughs,  they  may  be  seen,  after  showers,  in  the  daytime,  lapping 
the  drops  of  water  which  hang  at  the  ends  of  the  reeds  or  straw  of  tbe 
roof;  and  are  not  rarely  shot  while  thus  intent  on  slaking  their  thirst.] 

f  [Mr.  Bree  has,  in  a  communication  in  the  Gardener^i  Magawu, 
vii.,  235.,  described  the  attacks  of  some  species  of  mice  upon  his  hoUjr 
bushes ;  and  those  of  rats  upon  hb  **  young  oaks  in  a  plantation  near  a 
brook  and  small  pond.  They  [the  rats]  gnaw  the  tree  off  just  below  tbe 
ground;  sometimes  nearly  as  level  as  if  it  had  been  cut  with  a  saw. 
Voung  trees  nearly  as  thick  as  my  wrist  have  been  served  in  this  way ;  and 
I  have  been  quite  astonished  how  the  rats  could  cut  them  throi^  so  coid- 
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Singular  Bobb^  committed  by  Rats.  —  A  clergyman,  in  the 
spriiiff  of  last  year  (183S),  had  a  brood  of  turkeys,  amounting 
to  a  dozen  or  fourteen  in  number,  when,  one  morning,  all  of 
them,  with  the  exception  of  two,  had  disappeared.     In  vain 
was  the  dairymaid  sent  out  in  all  directions  to  search  for  the 
remainder ;  not  a  vestige  was  visible,  in  the  shape  of  body  or 
limb,  to  account  for  their  death  by  vermin ;  and  the  whole 
remained  a  mystery,  though  suspicions  rested  on  rats,  which 
abounded  in  the  barns  and  stabling  adjacent  to  the  pen  in 
which  the  mother  turkey  and  her  young  brood  had  passed 
the  night.    At  this  moment,  when  all  were  either  deliberating 
on  what  could  possibly  have  happened,  or  diligently  searching 
for  the  delinquent,  a  farmer  joined  the  party,  who,  in  the 
course  of  investigation,  turned  their  attention  to  a  slight  loose- 
ness of  a  piece  of  turf  near  the  hedge  bordering  on  the  lawn, 
on  uplifting  which,  a  hole  appeared,  and,  on  stooping  down,  a 
slight  noise  was  heard,  which  induced  him  to  widen  the  orifice, 
and  insert  his  hand;  when,  to  the  astonishment  of  all,  he 
pulled  out  one  of  the  young  turkeys,  and,  on  still  farther  ex- 
tending their  excavations,  the  whole  of  the  remainder  were 
discovered;  and,  what  was  still  more  extraordinary,  all  were 
alive,  with  the  exception  of  two  (if  I  recollect  my  friend's 
report  correctly),  and  apparently  not  much  the  worse  for  their 
imprisonment;  and,  to  crown  the  discovery,  at  the  farther 
extremity  the  plunderer  himself  was  found.     That  instinct 
should  have  prompted  the  marauder  to  carry  off  one,  or  even 
two  or  more,  if  his  appetite  could  command  such  a  number,  is 
not  beyond  credence ;  but  that  he  should,  with  a  view  to  future 
provision,  furnish  his  subterranean  larder  with  a  sufRciency  of 

^etely,  and  could  not  at  first  tell  whether  it  was  done  for  meat  or  malice. 
The  »ct  is,  the  rat  begins  his  operations  under  ground  among  the  sofl  and 
tender  roots,  and  eats  upwards  as  far  as  he  finds  the  wood  soft  enough  for 
his  purpose,  which  is  iust  below  the  surface :  the  consequence  is,  that  the 
tree  will  often  remam  erect,  and  appear  to  the  eye  as  if  nothing  had 
happened  to  it :  but,  of  course,  it  throws  out  no  leaves  in  the  spring,  and, 
on  taking  hold  of  it,  you  find  it  loose,  and  ready  to  come  up  with  a  touch." 
We  have  witnessed  the  same  effect  produced  u()on  young  willow  plants 
growing  in  somewhat  marshy  soil,  and  have  always  referred  it  to  the  water 
campagnol,  or  water  rat  (Arvicola  amphibia).  All  of  the  Rodentia  have, 
we  presume,  the  power  of  cutting  with  that  remarkable  evenness  which 
Mr.Brec  has  mentioned ;  hares  have,  it  is  well  known,  in  cutting  their 
way  (muse)  through  young  hawthorn  hedges.  The  fact  of  rats  gnawing 
through  lead  is,  (>crhaps,  less  remarkable  than  that  of  C'cr&inbyx  bajulus  L, 
making  its  way  out  even  through  sheet  lead  one  sixth  of  an  inch  thick, 
when  this  has  happened  to  have  been  nailed  upon  the  rafter  in  which  the 
insect  has  assumed  its  final  metamorphosis.  Holes  a  quarter  of  an  inch  wide 
in  their  longer  diameter  have,  it  is  stated,  been  found  drillctl  by  insects  of 
this  species  through  such  lead,  and  lead  has  been  discovered  in  the  stomach 
oifthe  larva.    (Sec  Kirby  and  Spcnce's  Introd,^  ed.  1822,  i.  232.  note  </.)] 
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live  stock  for  several  days,  is  a  fact  wfaicb  I  could  not  lum 
believed,  had  it  not  been  thus  established  by  the  testimony  of 
a  most  respectable  witness,  on  whose  accuracy  I  can  puce 
implicit  reliance.  —  E.  S.,  F.L.S. 

[This  account  reminds  one  of  that  in  VI.  209.,  by  V/.  L, 
of  a  polecat,  out  of  whose  larder  "  he  poked  out,  and  counted 
carefully,  forty  large  trogs  and  two  toads  ....  all  and  eveiy 
one  of  Uiera  uive,  but  merely  so  I "  See  VI.  306.|] 

T^  Water  Sat  (iA6s  ampkibivs  L.,  Arvicola  ampMlna 
Fleming). — On  Feb.  28.  1829,  one  was  brought  to  methil 
had  been  taken  in  a  mole-trap,  under  ground,  more  than  & 
mile  from  any  river.  I  have  also  been  informed  of  the  water 
rat's  being  dug  out  of  the  ground  in  a  potato  field.  No 
moUve  can  be  supposed  to  have  brouglit  the  water  rat  into  ■ 
mole  creep,  but  in  search  of  the  mole  to  devour  iL  The 
weasel  also  pursues  the  same  prey.' — J.  Couch.  Polperra, 
Cornwall,  May  29.  1834.  [The  lact  of  a  handful  of  man^ 
remains  of  earthworms,  being,  as  I  have  noticed  in  V.  49(k, 
found  in  the  run  of  a  water-rat,  suggests  it  to  be  possible 
that  the  water  rat,  in  the  above  case,  was  but  seeking  earll^ 
worms  in  the  mole's  run.] 

Birds. — (^  the  Great  Bustard(0''tis  tdrda  L^J^.  58.  S\ 
three  females  resorted,  last  spring,  to  Great  Massiogfaam  Heatb, 
Norfolk,  for  incubation.  Hwir 
eggs  consisted  of  two  pairs  and  * 
single  one.  These  were  taken  awi^ 
under  the  impression  that,  as  then 
was  no  male  bird,  they  were  good 
for  nothing,  I  have  one  of  the  pain. 
Does  the  male  associate  with  the 
female  during  the  period  of  incu- 
bation ?  Bewick  says  that  **  the 
male  is  said  to  live  apart  after  tbe 
females  have  been  impregnated." 
' '  Is  this  the  cose  ?     If  it  be,  it  maj 

be  well,  should  female  bustards  again  visit  the  same  place,  not 
to  deprive  them  of  their  eggs.  A  correspondent,  in  VL  513^ 
states  that  the  last  bustara  seen  at  Icklingbam  *'  was  a  hen 
bustard,  sitting  on  six  or  seven  eggs."  Is  he  correct  in  statins 
that  there  were  so  many  eggs  ?  J  have  always  understood 
that  the  number  of  a  bustard's  eggs  never  exceeds  a  pair.  — 
J.  D.  Salmon.     Stoke  Ferry,  Norfolk,  Dec.  28.  18SS. 

C^  the  Little  Bustard  (OVis  Tetrax  L.),  a  fine  individiial 
has  been  recently  killed  in  this  neighbourhood.  It  has  been 
preserved;  and  the  specimen   is  deposited  in  the  valuable 
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cabinet  of  British  birds  belonging  to  the  Philosophical  and 
Literary  Institution  of  Chatham.  —  Stephen  Hart^  Subcurator 
Iff  that  Imt%tutim\.    Jan.  2L  1 8S4. 

Rooks  feeding  on  Grain,  S^c  —  Sir,  In  reply  to  J.  D.,  who 
bints  (p.  244.)  that  *^  the  soil's  being  covered  up,  in  summer 
and  autumn,  with  ground  crops,  may  prevent  access  to  it 
for  ground  grubs  and  insects,  and  so  account  for  the  rook's 
then  feeding  on  grain,  &c.,"  I  would  observe,  that  tl)e  rooks 
feed  quite  as  much  on  grain  in  the  spring  (March  and  April), 
when  they  are  not  driven  to  that  necessity  by  the  ground 
being  covered  up  by  crops.  Neither  will  the  excuse  offered 
be  suflScient  to  exculpate  the  rooks  from  the  charge  of  their 
aatumnal  depredations  on  the  corn ;  for  the  ground  is  bare 
enough  at  that  season  to  afford  them  an  opportunity  to  stock 
it  up  in  search  of  grubs ;  and,  accordingly,  they  do  then  stock 
it  up,  and  destroy  immense  numbers.  The  real  fact  is,  and 
it  must  not  be  disguised,  that  my  friends  the  rooks  have  a 
natural  taste  and  propensity  for  grain,  especially  when  it  is 
a  little  swollen  by  having  lain  a  few  days  in  the  ground; 
andy  accordingly,  the  periods  at  which  they  commit  the 
greatest  depredations  are  just  afler  the  grain  is  sown  (the 
wheat  in  autumn,  and  the  oats  and  barley  in  spring),  and 
before  it  is  come  up.  I  have  known  the  blackbirds  do  me 
much  mischief  in  the  summer  and  autumn,  especially  if  the 
season  be  dry,  by  plucking  up  most  unceremoniously  low- 
tufted  alpine  plants  (e.  g.  5!axifraga  /^ypnbides,  Arensiria  bale- 
iricay  Sibthorp/a  europae^'a,  &c.),  in  order  to  get  at  the  grubs  * 

*  [Those  of  some  Clirculi6nid£e :  not  rarely  those  of  the  Curci^lio  vas- 
tilor  MarikaMf  which,  according  to  Curtis's  Guide,  is  a  synonyme  of  Otio- 
rii^nchus  Ger,  pidpes  F,  It  is  not  a  little  vexatious,  to  those  who  cultivate 
plants  with  a  passion  for  them,  to  find  the  tufls  of  iSaxifragas  and  other 
plants  (but  more  frequently  the  tufled  ^kxifragse)  turned  or  turning  to  a 
bffown  colour,  and,  at  a  lifdng  up  with  the  hand,  come  clear  off  the  soil 
npon  which  they  had  grown,  and  appearing  portlv  rootless,  and  in  a  dying 
state.  On  exploring  we  soil  below,  insects  in  the  pupa  state  (they  have 
wings  formed,  and  pretty  obvious)  are  discoverable.  The  larvas  of  these, 
it  may  be  presumed,  had  fed  upon  the  roots  of  the  plants.  A  fine  plant 
of  the  Cr4ssula  cordata  was  once  kept  upon  a  stand  in  the  drawingroom, 
near  a  window,  by  the  late  Sir  Thomas  CuUum,  Burt. :  it  flourish^,  and 
its  branches  hung  tressily  and  prettily  over  the  edge  of  the  pot,  and  bore 
flowers  in  its  season.  After  this  plant  had  been  kept  some  time  here,  it 
died  suddenly,  and,  on  exploring  the  soil,  larvae  or  nufias  of  an  insect  were, 
8v  Thomas  informed  me,  discovered  in  it :  doubtless  those  of  one  of  the 
Cbrculidnidae.  The  grape  vine,  in  forcing-houses,  has  its  sprouting  herbage 
■nd  embryo  fruit  not  a  little  ravaged  by  an  Otiorhynchus.  O.  raucus  has 
■bounded  about  Liverpool  in  the  spring  of  this  present  year  (1834),  and 
eaten  to  an  un¥relcome  extent  of  the  leaves  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  of  that 
•eighbourhood.  These  facts  aid  in  showing  the  value  of  the  agency  of 
the  black  birds,  however  much  or  little  they  may  do  towards  reducing  the 
nuabers  of  the  weevils.] 
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which  lie  just  below  the  surface,  and  feed  on  the  roots  of  the 
plants.  Sometimes  whole  patches  of  these  and  similar  plants 
have  been  nearly  stocked  up  from  the  rockwork,  or  the  pots 
in  which  they  grew.  But  to  return  to  the  rooks :  I  am  sur- 
prised to  find  it  mentioned  (p.  244.),  as  a  new  fact  in  natural 
history,  that  *^  the  husk  of  grain  taken  by  the  rook  is  sepa- 
rated, in  the  rook's  stomach,  from  the  grain  itself,  and  b 
aftePwards  discharged  from  the  mouth  of  the  rook  in  masses 
of  the  size  [nearly]  of  a  pigeon's  egg."  This  fact  I  have 
repeatedly  observed,  and  any  one  may  satisfy  himself  of  it, 
who  will  but  examine  the  ground  under  a  rookery  hi  the 
spring,  where  he  will  find  the  surface  strewed  with  abun- 
dance of  such  rejectamenta.*  I  may  here  mention  one  cir- 
cumstance connected  with  this  fact,  which  is  not  noticed  by 
your  correspondent :  the  rooks,  to  grind  their  corn,  seem  to 
require  stones,  like  other  millers  f;  and,  for  this  purpose, 
they  swallow  lumps  of  brick,  grit,  broken  platter^  c^,  and 
other  like  substances  (but  chiefly  brick),  which  are  discharged 
again  along  with  the  pellets  of  husks.  These  fragments  of 
brick,  &c.,  are  from  the  size  of  a  vetch  seed,  or  less,  to  that 
of  a  damson  stone,  rough  and  irregular  sometimes,  but 
usually  more  or  less  rounded  or  bouldered  by  the  action  of 
grinding  in  the  bird's  stomach,  before  they  are  thrown  up  in 
the  pellets ;  and  the  pellets,  in  consequence,  are  sometimes 
slightly  tinged  with  a  red  or  brickdust  colour.     I  herewith 

*  [Mr.  Hewitson,  in  his  British  Oology,  t.  71.,  has  spoken  of  it  as  a  fiict 
hitherto  unnoticed,  except  in  this  Magazine,  VII.  244.  In  the  case  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Hewitson,  *'  the  whole  surface  of  the  ground  underneath 
the  trees  [which  bore  the  rookery]  was  thickly  strewed  with  disgorged 
pellets  similar  to  those  ejected  by  the  owl,  but  consisting  entirely  of  the 
nusks  of  oats ;  and  must  have  contained,  altogether,  the  remains  of  many 
bushels.  [We  shall  add  his  speculation  on  this  fact.]  I  suspect,  however, 
that  the  rook  is  bv  no  means  so  destructive  from  choice  as  one  might  be 
led  (from  what  I  have  stated)  to  infer ;  and  that  the  dryness  of  the  spripg, 
and  the  consequent  difficulty  in  obtaining  its  usual  food,  had  driven  it  to 
a  more  than  usual  destruction  of  grain.  If  I  am  right,  it  will  also  account 
for  the  habit  having  remained  unnoticed.** 

Bushnan,  in  his  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Nature,  proposes,  in  p.  157., 
that  birds  adapt  the  time  of  rearing  their  young  to  the  period  in  which 

there  will  be  a  certainty  of  procuring  food  suitable  for  them **  The 

rook  hatches  in  April,  when  the  turning  up  of  the  soil  afibrda  abundance 
of  grubs  and  worms,  which  could  not  be  found  at  a  later  season ;  and,  when 
this  source  fails,  the  common  chafer  affords  a  long  supply."  How  long 
was  the  rook  in  existence  ere  tillage  was  much  practised  ?] 

f  Most,  if  not  all  granivorous  birds,  I  believe,  as  well  as  some  others, 
swallow  grit,  in  order  to  promote  the  trituration  of  their  food.  I  have 
sometimes  been  much  amused  by  seeing  chickens,  especially  such  as  have 
been  confined  in  a  pen,  and  cannot  help  themselves  to  grit,  swallow  with 
avidity  large  pieces  of  broken  oyster  shell,  which  have  been  given  to  them, 
of  the  size  of  a  sixpence,  or  Varger.  —  W.  T.  B, 
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transmit  you  a  packet  of  these  ornithological  millstones,  col- 
lected from  the  pellets  found  under  the  trees  of  the  rookery 
on  my  premises. 

I  have  somewhere  lately  met  with  an  extract  from  Jesse's 
Gleanings  in  Natural  History^  in  which  it  is  contended  that 
the  rooks  do  no  injury  to  the  agriculturist.     After  speaking 
in  just  commendation  of  the  rooks,  and  of  their  utility  in 
destroying  grubs,  this  pleasing  writer  goes  on  to  say :  —  ^^  In 
order  to  be  convinced  that  these  birds  are  beneficial  to  the 
farmer,  let  him  observe  the  same  field  in  which  his  plough- 
man and  his  sower  are  at  work :  he  will  see  the  former  fol- 
lowed by  a  train  of  rooks,  while  the  sower  will  be  unattended, 
and  his  grain  remain  untouched."     Our  own  characters,  I 
believe,  often  suffer  by  the  extravagant  and  injudicious  praises 
of  our  friends ;  for,  when  men  come  to  perceive  that  we  do 
not  possess  all  the  good  qualities,  or  at  least  do  not  possess 
them  to  that  extent  which  we  are  said  to  do,  they  are  apt  not 
to  give  us  credit  even  for  those  which  really  belong  to  us. 
I  fear  it  may  fare  the  same  with  the  rooks  in  the  present  in- 
stance.    Some  who  read  the  above  erroneous  statement,  will 
be   likely   to  condemn   the  rooks  in  toto^  and  to  discredit 
what  is  most  truly  said  in  their  favour,  on  account  of  the 
error  mixed  up  along  with  it.     Mr.  Jesse  makes  the  rooks 
too  good  by  nearly  half.     They  may  not  follow  the  sower,  it 
is  true,  because,  as  already  stated,  they  prefer  the  grain  when 
it  has  become  a  little  swollen,  from  having  been  a  short  time 
in  the  ground.     But  that  they  do  eat  grain,  the  pellets  we 
have  been  speaking  of  are  an  incontrovertible  proof.     If  far- 
ther evidence  were  needed,  I  might  mention  what  occurred 
to  myself  this  spring.     A  few  days  after  the  oats  were  sown, 
my  man  came  to  complain  to  me  of  the  rooks,  which,  he 
said,  were  settling  on  the  newly  sown  ground  in  numbers, 
and  pecking  up  the  corn  like  a  flock  of  chickens.     The  fact 
was  even  so ;  and,  in  corroboration  of  it,  abundance  of  dis- 
gorged pellets,  consisting  of  oat  husks  and  brickbats,  was 
soon  perceived  under  the  trees  of  the   adjoining   rookery. 
**  Keeping  crows,"  as  it  is  called  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
that  is,  guarding  the  newly  sown  fields  from  the  depredations 
of  rooks,  is  a  very  usual  occupation  for  boys  and  children 
who  are  unfit  for  more  laborious  employment.     Mr.  Water- 
ton  himself  (the  friend  and  advocate  of  all  wild  animals,  even 
of  some  which  are  usually  accounted  vermin)  does  not  deny 
(p.  102.)  the  rook's  propensity,  "  if  not  narrowly  watched," 
to  peck  a  little  new-sown  corn.    Let  it  not  be  supposed  that, 
in  making  the  above  statement,  my  object  is  to  injure  the 
character  of  these  useful  and  amusing  birds.     On  the  con- 
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trary,  I  am  one  of  their  firmest  friends,  being  fully  coovinoed 
(indeed,  it  has  been  proved  by  actual  experiment)  that  they 
are,  on  the  whole,  beneficial  to  the  farmer.  Unquestionably, 
they  commit  some  injury;  but  then,  by  way  of  compensadoD, 
they  do  a  vast  deal  of  good.  Only  let  the  balance  be  fairly 
struck,  and  the  good  they  do  will  be  found  greatly  to  pre- 
ponderate.—  W.  T.  Bree.     AUesley  Rectory^  ^oy  12.  18S4. 

\The  Rook  is  very  rare^  and  never  buildsy  in  the  Islands  cf 
Guernsey  and  Jersey.  The  Red-legged  C/iougA  occurs  in  Jersey^ 
but  is  rare  there."]  —  Dr.  Latham  has  remarked  (as  quoted  bf 
Mr.  Selby),  as  a  curious  circumstance,  that  the  Islands  of 
Guernsey  and  Jersey  should  be  without  rooks,  particularl? 
as  it  is  ascertained  that  they  frequently  fly  across  the  Channel, 
from  England  to  France.  I  learned  on  the  spot  [see  473.] 
that  they  do  sometimes  make  their  appearance  there  in  winter; 
but  never  breed  in  the  islands.  The  red-legged  chough 
occurs  in  Jersey,  but  is  rare. — E.  Blyth.  Tooting^  Surrq^ 
May  2^.  1834. 

The  Swi/i  (H.  A  jw«  L.)  builds  its  awn  Nest :  this  Nest  de^ 
scribed. — It  is  generally  understood,  I  believe,  that  the  swift 
occupies,  for  the  purpose  of  incubation,  the  deserted  nest  of 
the  sparrow  (jFVingilla  dom6stica  L.).  Most  authors  agree 
on  this  point ;  I  suspect  for  want  of  opportunities  of  examin- 
ing, personally,  the  nests  of  swifts,  in  consequence  of  these 
birds  invariably  selecting  the  roofs  of  churches,  houses,  &c, 
as  the  places  ror  their  nests.  By  comparing  the  statements 
of  different  authors,  it  will  be,  I  think,  found  that  they  have, 
in  fact,  copied  from  each  other.  I  must,  however,  except  one 
author,  of  a  very  recent  date,  from  this  charge.  Mr.  Mudie 
says,  in  his  British  Naturalist^  ^^  the  nest  is  constructed  much 
in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  the  common  swallow.'*  A.  R.Y. 
has,  in  V.  59.,  well  commented  on  the  fallacy  of  this  notion 
[and  his  remarks  should  be  read  in  connection  with  this  sub- 
ject]. In  the  Architecture  ofBirds^  the  swift  is  classed  with 
the  *^  parasite  birds ;"  and  there  is  a  quotation  from  Montbeil- 
lard,  OiseauTf  viii.  218.,  who,  after  describing  the  nest  as 
"  consisting  of  a  great  variety  of  substances,  stalks  of  com, 
dry  grass,  moss,  &c.  &c.,"  says,  ^^  of  seven  nests  found  under 
the  head  of  a  church  porch,  15ft.  fi'om  the  ground,  there  were 
only  three  which  had  a  regular  cup  shape,  and  of  which  the 
materials  were  more  or  less  interwoven,  and  with  greater  order 
than  usual  in  spafr&wf  nests  ;  they  had  also  more  moss  and 
fewer  feathers,  and  were  in  general  less  bulky."  This  author 
had  evidently  laboured  under  a  mistake,  in  supposing  these 
were  the  nests  of  the  sparrow.  I  have,  during  1831,  had  an 
opportunity  of  inspecting  two  nests  belonging  to  a  small  oo* 
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knj  of  swifts  (for  I  find  that  they,  like  their  congeners  the 
oartin  (f/.  urbica)  and  sand  martm  (//.  riparia),  delieht  in 
associating  together,  whenever  it  is  practicable),  consisting  of 
(tiree  pairs,  these  being  all  that  visited  this  village  last  spring. 
'       They  took  up  their  quarters  under  the  eaves  of  the  roof  of  the 
church,  all  of  them  entering  by  the  same  aperture :  this  was 
too  small  to  admit  my  hand ;  and  I  was,  in  consequence,  under 
the  necessity  of  untiling  a  very  large  space  before  I  succeeded 
ID  finding  the  nests.    There  were  but  two,  which  were  placed 
in  opposite  directions  from  the  entrance :  one  contained  three 
_    of  a  clear  white  colour ;  the  other  not  any.     I  was  much 
irprised  to  find  these  nests  so  totally  different  in  their  struc* 
Cure  firom  what  I  had  hitherto  been  led  to  expect.    Instead  of 
being  "loose  and  slovenly  structures '*  (A.  R.Y.,  V.  60.)»  I 
fidund  them  both  (for  they  were  precisely  similar)  quite  the 
^soDtrary ;  being  very  neat  and  compact.     They  were  chiefly 
iposed  of  that  part  of  the  blade  (the  sheath)  which  is  left 
Ihering  round  the  straw :  this  is  a  light  substance,  and  there 
scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  it  is  obtained  by  the  bird  on  the 
^vring,  as  it  is  waved  about  by  the  wind ;  the  remainder  was 
«3f  dry  grass,  none  of  the  pieces  more  than  about  6  in.  in 
length ;  not  any  feathers  whatever.     These  substances  were 
"^ery  closely  interwoven,  and  were  held  firmly  together  by  an 
adhesive  substance  very  much  resembling  glue,  and  so  dis- 
posed round  the  inner  edge  of  the  nest  as  to  hold  the  straws 
in  their  places;  the  whole  forming  quite  a  cup  of  an  oval 
sbape,  of  about  4  in.  in  length,  not  very  deep.     These  facts 
vill  show,  I  think,  that  the  swift  is  entided  to  more  merit 
than   has   hitherto   been   awarded  to  it.     In   fact,  I  think 
it  scarcely  possible  for  the  sparrow  to  occupy  those  places 
tliat  are  generally  selected  by  the  swift,  as  the  swifts  go  a  con- 
^erable  way  up  under  the  roofs  before  they  reach  their  nests: 
^ose  i  have  mentioned  were,  I  should  say,  from  5  ft.  to  6  ft. 
from  the  entrance;  nor  could  there  be  any  thing  like  sufii- 
^ent  room  for  the  sparrow  to  form  their  domc-hmXt  nest,  which 
I  believe  they  invariably  form,  even  where  there  is  a  natural 
^vering.     I  hope  some  correspondent,  who  may  have  oppor- 
tunities, will  be  induced  to  examine  the  nests  of  the  swift,  and 
l^t  us  know  how  far  those  of  the  little  colony  resident  here  last 
year  agree  with  those  of  the  main  body.     I  suspect  there  will 
tiol  be  found  any  very  gieat  difference. —«7.  D.  Salmon.  Stoke 
f^ern/n  Koffoik,  Dec.  28.  1833. 

Additional  Partictdarsj  communicated  under  Date  ofThctford^ 
^orfulk^  July  14.  1834.  —  My  observations  have  been  fully 
Verified.  These  birds  are  very  numerous  in  this  town  [Thet- 
ford,  Norfolk],  and  they  made  their  first  appearance  this 
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r^  Having  taken  up  thor 
jnutsr  tnt  eave&.  L  cm  Maj  22., 
:ii3iir  tX2a:tbeTt:  were  seven  nests, 
i«~c  vriu.  £  pahvi  foor  wixh  diree, 
Tiir  iie?«».  iij  the  case,  instead  of 
■jKnz.  =i.i^^  *'"-='  ■==  ~^-  *^  nfc  Twoi.  iP?ert  all  placed  npon  tbe 
veil.  ra££^  iTTtTiir-  Jc  aixii:  iT*g*Mitnp.  tTDiT.  'die  diflmnt  eo- 
rnccs^  ~f-*^  Le  iLfs-  nt*-  n^sr^  xireckeiT  tdmilar  in  form 
iii*  *r^xr::j^  :*  zscjsk:  Tr^ir^i.-^iij'^  usazrixisd, 'die onlr difierencie 
VS22  n  Zic  Tii£i:f*xL=-  o  ^011=1  Titer  wBTe  composed.  Al, 
UiV.^.7.  r^^  u&i  i-£fi  .^rncifctil  tit  ^tie  same  purpose  the 
iTPrr^siLLir  ^sssfju  :  iia  xlt  l  uiiinsr  neriod.  as  vas  erident 
TTjzi  Xief  r  oi'T-flLraics,  r  »«fc  -nmisT  i.  rirffiniih  maoer  to  ascer- 
2axi  ir^isst."  Y~iix  He  nisEsraL^  wsr^.  I  shcmld  think  prin* 
rn^kl*-  Tain^-rb  oui  ixn^sr  ijiru:  siiTHTHTiTf^  I  took  tbe 
vni^nuzUin  i^  .-vntivmr  ^<^^r7  ussw  axu:  all  mbbwh ;  andy  as  I 
y^r-^r^i  tiiff  ae  lu-is  siiL  adit£?«s£  ii*  die  same  place,  I,  oo 
•'ine  i".  u£un  ^-^Tfrnmt^L  "nii  ^me  siuxuiiuu.  and  feand  the! 
•SLfi  fsrtUi  laiL  rxn!s;,rir*r*r  ^unc  zcnsrnes^:  dieae,  of  conrse^ 
itf!rnc  >i^^si  ;mic  snc^  nj  TreTkcaB  •acaminadoo.  These 
:u»s:t  v>r%.  Ji  i:r:iL  bul  scmrzxrt.  predselj  amilar  to  the 
'•oerib.  *^TffEi:  iioc  ^i£r±  -vis  jl  same  a  creaxer  prolusion  of 


j>»:.^u^r>  jBarnn.*g:  irxn.  i.  ^-v  scrcwf  and  odier  light  mate- 
rsLAr  ul  iRift  v.^T^cziZ'  frmj  in-  a.  Tifoms  substance :  eadi 
<r,rSA\r.tid  ic-lj  i.  ja^  :t  ■scajs'  x-^cz^c  cc  O^s.  On  remoriog 
Vjt  •-".!«-  i€T*n-  cT  TSft  c«i  icrcs  -vo^  Dot  leave  their  nests, 
^,z:^.r,^  ^of c«fec  1-  T-jc-^.  iZLZil  ctctlj  L&kes  oC  The  author 
f/  *.:jc,  .z.'jzt^^.-'Z  'irit-  iiiiiCT  p-bJi>hed,  7^  Feathered 
VrtU-:^  La.1^  recn^'ked.  in  ntsiiiocinff  the  difierent  situatioos 
^.>r',V:ri  f^'  thl*  b-Ird.  h*  occnpring  •*  the  jntting  rocks  that 
n^,  x/j ;»  cf/r.'i'vi^nble  altitude  amid  fertile  places,  and  its  in- 
xt.fifX  Uskdl^  it  to  adapt  the  structure  of  its  nest  to  the  ele- 
ffKrritt.  'Vhn  straws  and  other  matters  of  which  it  is  composed 
Hfi',  mid  to  fje  M>ldered  to  the  rock,  and  to  each  other,  with  a 
yi^t^i  %ul>*tance,  elaborated  by  glands  fer  the  express  purpose, 
ttioiJ((h,  fKrrliaps,  the  same  glutinous  matter  may  more  assist 
tin;  \t\rA  in  the  capture  of  its  prey."  I  think  I  may  now  with 
r^rifiiiity  state  that  the  swift  does  not  make  use  of  the  deserted 
iM'ist  of  thi:  ftparrow,  except  as  a  foundation  on  which  to  place 
ft«  own  ni;ht,  the  same  as  it  would  upon  any  other  substance* 
TIm;  nwift  \H  remarkable  for  its  early  rising  and  retiring  late 
to  rrnl,  iind  iniiy  Ih.*  seen  for  a  considerable  time  in  the  even- 
lti|/  iificr  III!  the  other  /^riindines  have  retired,  and  even 
bmiiiii^  to  diNpute  the  acquisition  of  flies,  &c.,"with  the  bats, 
wliofeii  mtppin|(  movements  are  strangely  contrasted  with  tbe 
awHI'm  riipid  and  Hiluiit  evolutions;  for  at  these  times  it  is 
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quite  silent,  being  eager  and  intent  upon  securing  its  prey,  as 

it  passes  and  repasses  with  the  utmost  velocity,  and  at  the 

fame  time  flying  much  lower  than  it  b  wont  nt  midday  to  do. 

I  hare  great  pleasure  in  forwarding  you  specimens  of  the 

nests.     No.  1.  taken  on  May  22. ;  No.  2.  on  June  27. ;  which 

»^ill  speak  for  themselves.  —  J.  Z).  Salmon. 

[Botli  nests  are  neat  ones.     Na  1.  seems  as  if  it  has  been 
much   used:  the  feathers  about  its  interior  surface  are  not 
numerous,  and  have  a  trodden  battered  appearance :  it  is  re- 
markable that  a  twig,  the  thickness  of  the  tine  of  an  eating- 
Ibrk,  as  tough  as  wire,  passes  at  the  bottom  of  this  nest  across 
its  longer  axis.     No.  2.  is  a  nest  much  thicker  in  its  walls, 
which  are  interiorly  coated  with  many  feathers,   several  of 
^vhich  retain  their  expanded  form. '  The  viscous  matter,  by 
^vhkh  the  materials  are  cemented  together,  is  obvious  in  each 
of  the  nests.     We  have  given  them  ootli  to  Mr.  E.  BIyth.] 

[I  have  not  seen  a  swift  since  July  25.  and  they  appear  to 
kave  left  this  village  even  some  time  before  that :  I  think  we 
*»€e  fewer  and  less  of  them  every  year.  —  /F.  T.  Brce.  Aties- 
^<^  Rectory^  in  a  letter  dated  Aug.  7.  1831?.] 

A  Pair  of  the  IVnjneck  have  mffcrcd  their  Nest  to  be  remaced 
^^nd  replaced  Five  TimeSy  and  Four  Layings  (jfEggs  to  betaken 
^ncay,  before  they  xcoidd  quit  the  Place  of  attempted  Incubation* 
'■*- 1  was  wishing,  last  spring,  to  obtain  the  eggs  of  the  wry- 
Sieck  to  place  in  my  cabinet,  and  accordingly  watched  very 
<losely  a  pair  of  this  bird  that  had  resorted  to  a  garden  in  this 
village,  for  the  purpose  of  incubation ;  I  soon  ascertained  that 
they  had  selected  a  hole  in  an  old  decayed  apple  tree  for  that 
purpose,  the  entrance  to  which  was  so  small,  as  not  to  admit 
mv  hand.     The  tree  bcinc;  hollow  and  decaved  at  the  bottom 
near  the  ground,  I  was  enabled  to  reach  the  nest  by  putting 
my  arm  upwards ;  and  I  found,  on  withdrawing  the  nest,  that 
the  underneath  part  of  it  was  composed  of  moss,  hair,  &c., 
having  every  appearance  of  an  old  one  of  the  redstart's  of  the 
preceding  summer;  which,  I  suspect,  was  the  case:  the  upper 
part  was  made  of  dried  roots.     The  nest  did  not  contain  any 
e^s,  and  I  returned  it  by  stufling  it  up  in  the  inside  of  the 
tree.     On  passing  by  the  same  tree,  about  a  week  afterwards, 
fty  attention  was  arrested  by  observini;  one  of  the  birds  leav- 
ing  the  hole,  upon  which  I  gently  withdrew  the  nest,  and 
^as  much  gratified  at  finding  it  contained  five  most  beautiful 
glossy  eggs,  the  shells  of  which  were  perfectly  white,  and  so 
transparent  that  the  yolks  shone  through,  giving  them  a  deli- 
cate pink  colour,  but  which  is  lost  in  the  blowing.     [This  is 
the  case  with  the  egg  of  the  kingfl^her.]     I  replaced  the  nest, 
and  visited  it  during  the  ensuing  week,  and  was  induced,  out 
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liM4ii:,  iii  i.h«:ii*  auaiiuc-r  homes.     The  lime  of  this  their  spring 
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jatton  is,  therefore,  confined  to  the  month  of  March ;  after 
ch  they  are  seen  only  on  the  slopes  of  our  hills  fronting 
sea,  which,  being  only  sheepwalks,  aiTord  abundance  of 
I  thyme,  and  other  plants  that  are  supposed  to  attract  the 
cts  on  which  the  wheatear  feeds.  The  only  other  situ- 
n  in  which,  I  believe^  I  have  seen  a  resident  wheatear,  is  on 
wild  downs  close  to  Dozmerry  Pool,  in  the  middle  of  the 
nty  of  Cornwall.  The  periods  of  this  bird's  first  arrival 
here  given: — March  17. 1817;  March  18. 1816  and  1822; 
rch  20. 1818.  My  subsequent  notes  showed  so  little  vari- 
n  in  the  periods,  that  I  have  since  ceased  to  mark  them, 
s  wheatear  reaches  our  shores  so  early  in  the  morning  as 
irove  that  it  must  have  taken  flight  from  the  French  coast 
;  before  daybreak.  Few  come  after  nine  o'clock  in  the 
ninff,  and  none  after  twelve.     They  sometimes  perch  on 

fishing-boats,  at  two  or  three  leagues  from  land,  in  an 
ost  exhausted  state.  They  do  not  cross  the  Channel  every 
;  and,  as  it  usually  happens  that  our  own  residents  are 

the  first  to  arrive,  it  is  common  for  them  to  abound  in  a 
"ning;  but  in  the  afternoon,  and  for  a  day  or  two  after, 
not  one  to  be  seen.  My  own  observations  do  not  confirm 
remark,  that  one  sex  materially  precedes  the  other ;  they 
ler  appear  to  arrive  indiscriminatclv*  Through  the  sum- 
*,  the  wheatear  is  a  common  bird  along  our  coasts,  on  the 
les  fronting  the  sea,  somewhat  above  the  bare  uncovered 
cs.  On  the  least  alarm  they  flit  over  the  precipice,  and 
i  refuge  in  some  place  of  shelter.  The  nest  is  not  often 
1 ;  but  our  prying  fisher-boys  inform  me  that  it  is  concealed 
;he  bottom  of*  a  deep  recess,  beneath  some  huge  stone  or 
k,  far  beyond  the  reach  of  their  arms.  Consequently 
m  discovered,  a  circumstance  of  some  difficulty,  they  are 
s  to  obtain  it  only  by  means  of  a  hook  fastened  to  the  end 
I  rod.  This  bird  has  a  slight,  but  not  unpl easing,  song. 
is  vulgarly  known  by  the  name  of  nacker. — J.  Couch^ 
perrOf  Cornwall,  \_lleccived  June  11.  1834.] 
For  the  provincial  name  of  the  wheatear  in  the  Orkneys, 

for  a  notice  of  its  building,  and  of  its  eggs,  as  observed 
"e*  see  V.  424. :  for  a  notice  of  the  conditions  of  the  wheat- 
B  migration  in  Donegal,  Ireland,  see  V.582,  note  *.] 
IpiDSRS.  —  A  Spider  iii/estcd  with  Insects.  —  I  found,  last 
r,  in  a  hotbed,  a  spider  so  completely  covered  with  indi- 
lals  of  a  dark  brown  coleopterous  [?]  insect,  that  scarcely 
part  of  the  spider  was  visible  except  its  legs ;  so  that  it 

with  great  difficulty  the  poor  spider  could  move  about. 

ive  preserved  the  spider  in  spirits,  with  all  its  pests  about 

-Ir.  E,  Reed.     Tiverton,  March  15.  1833. 
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468  Short  Communications :  — 

Insects.  —  TTte  Death-watcli.  -^  Sir,  I  enclose  you  a  spe- 
cimen of  one,  and  beg  to  preface  the  circumstances  1  ob- 
served respecting  it  by  two  short  extracts  on  the  systematic 
names  for  the  species  of  death-watch. 

"  Authors  formerly  were  not  agreed  concerning  the  insect 
called  the  death-watch  ;  some  attributing  it  to  a  kind  of  wood- 
louse,  others  to  a  spider.  But  it  is  a  received  opinion  nov, 
adopted  upon  satisfactory  evidence,  that  it  is  produced  bj 
some  little  beetles,  belonging  to  the  timber-boring  genus, 
An6bium  Fabncitis"     {Kirbt/  and  Spence,  Letter  24.) 

<^  One  of  the  insects  which  produce  the  ticking  termed  tbe 
death-watch,  is  a  woodlouse  (Termes  pulsatorius  Lia., 
A'tropo5  lignarius  Leach).  It  is  not  so  large  as  the  commoa 
louse,  but  whiter  and  more  slender,  having  a  red  mouth  and 

{rellow  eyes.     It  lives  in  old  books,  the  paper  on  walls,  col- 
ections  of  insects,  and  dried  plants Tlie  ticking  noise 

is  made  by  the  insect  beating  against  the  wood  with  its  head. 
....  Anodier  death-watch  is  a  small  beetle  (An5bium  tesset 
latum)."    {Itisecf  Architecture^  p.  304.) 

As  naturalists  are  not  yet  agreed  respecting  the  insect,  or 
insects,  popularly  called  the  death-watch,  I  enclose  you  one, 
which,  you  will  perceive,  is  a  small  brown  beetle,  three-tentbs 
of  an  inch  long,  having  its  elytra,  or  two  wing-coven^ 
uniformly  fluted  or  furrowed  in  the  direction  of  their  lengdi. 
It  appears  to  be  the  An6bium  striatum  of  the  Fabrician 
system,  and  one  of  those  insects  which  bore  their  galleries, 
like  pinholes,  in  old  wood.  Its  history,  as  far  as  I  am 
acquainted  with  it,  is  as  follows :  —  On  the  28th  of  July  last 
[1831],  at  midnight,  having  entered  my  bedroom  in  this  town, 
and  laid  down  mv  watch,  I  heard  a  noise  as  of  the  ticking  of 
another  watch.  The  noise  proceeded  from  within  or  undera 
half  sheet  of  brown  paper,  in  which  mould  candles  had  been 
wrapped.  The  paper  lay  loosely  rolled  up  on  the  chimoey 
piece.  I  placed  my  ear  close  to  the  paper  while  the  insect 
was  ticking,  and  although  my  watch  was  at  the  same  time 
beating  loudly  at  the  distance  of  only  two  feet,  I  could  not 
distinguish  any  kind  of  difference  in  the  ticking  of  the  insect 
from  that  of  the  watch.  Occasionally,  while  the  insect  was 
ticking,  its  ticking  would  suddenly  change  into  a  louder,  less 
acute,  and  less  frequent  sound  than  that  of  the  watch.  This 
latter  sound,  however,  did  not  continue  above  twenty  or  thirty 
beats  at  a  time,  whereas  the  ticking  in  unison  with  the  watch 
would  continue  without  intermission  for  some  minutes.  Mltb 
the  exception  of  a  few  intervals  (and  those  short  ones), 
the  little  beetle  continued  its  noise  all  the  time  the  candle 
remained  burning,  whicU  vi-as  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour.    As 
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I  lad  never  seen  a  death*watcb)  I  was  anxious  to  secure  this ; 
buif  /earful  that  it  might  escape  me  by  candleliglit,  I  deferred 
BIT  search  until  morning.     The  light  being  extinguished,  I 
still  heard  the  insect  imitating  and  keeping  time  with  the 
vatcby  the  beating  of  which  it  probably  mistook  for  the  call 
of  its  mate.     The  next  morning,  after  sunrise,  I  again  heard 
sny  little  visiter  mimicking  the  sound  of  my  watch,  the  voice 
proceeding  from  the  same  spot  as  before.     I  now  slowly  and 
carefully  unrolled  the  paper,  and  lifted  it  from  the  chimney- 
piece,  minutely  examining  every  part  of  it;    but  I  found 
nothing  whatever  therein.     I  then  examined  that  part  of  the 
chimney-piece  on  which  the  paper  had  rested,  and  there  I 
perceived  the  enclosed  beetle  lying  on  its  side,  apparently 
dead.     The  chimney-piece,  which   was  painted  white,   was 
<)uite  clean,   and,  having  carefully  examined  it,  I  can  state 
cLat  nothing  in  the  shape  of  a  living  creature  except  this 
insect,  was  on  the  chimney-piece ;  but  whether  it  fell  from  the 
fiaper  as  I  was  carefully  unrolling  it,  or  whether  it  was  before 
on  the  chimney-piece,  I  do  not  know.     The  wooden  chimney- 
piece  was  not  pierced  by  any  insect.     I  have  said  that  the 
beetle  lay  apparently  dead.     Those  who  are  acquainted  with 
this  genus  ( Anobium)  of  coleopterous  insects  are  aware  of  the 
pertinacity  or  foititude  with  which  some  of  the  species  simulate 
death  to  deceive  their  enemies:  and  I  might,  no  doubt,  have  torn 
this  individual  limb  from  limb,  or  roasted  it  alive,  before  it 
would  have  betrayed  any  sign  of  life.     That  the  insect  was 
not  however  actuallv  dead,  was  afterwards  evident  from  mv 
findin;^  it,  during  the  same  day,  on  the  top  of  a  paper  box,  at 
tie  bottom  of  which  I  had  ))Iaced  it  for  future  examination. 
That  the  enclosed  insect  produced  the  f'^LO  (lijfcrcnt  kinds  of 
tidift}*  which  I  heard,  there  can  be  therefore  no  question  ;  but 
KJielher  it  produced  those  sounds  by  striking  on  the  paper, 
or  by  striking  on  the  chinniey-picce,  or  by  any  other  means, 
lam  not  j)rej>ared  to  say.      Possibly  the  deeper,  louder,  and 
le*»  t'rerjuent  beating  which  I  heard  was  produced  by  striking 
against  the  chinniey-piece,  while  the  other  was  produced  by 
striking  on  the  paper.     In   the   Philusopfiical    JraJisariiofiSy 
\\».  2t.3.  p.  3T().  and  Xo.  '271.   p.  832.  are  descriptions  of 
dtalh- watches  by  Mr.  Allen  and   Mr.  Derliam ;  but  neither 
therf,  nor  elsewhere,  have  I  met  with  any  account  of  a  death- 
Uulch  similar  to  that  which   I   have  now  given.      Yours,  i^c. 
—  Ji\  Kdmnnds,  Jini.   llrdndh,  Dec.  3 1 .  1  S3 1 . 

[C.^nr  correspondent'^  insect  came  t(»  lis  in  a  tnivlKd  state; 
l)ut  ^tiil  il"i  Icnjrih,  and  the  lonmtudinal  I  in  rows  of  its  winif- 
cover*,  were  readilv  observable,  and  were  a-5  >tated  in  his 
flercrijilifpu.     Mr,  ^^\•^two(■(l,    Id    whom    the    specimen  has 
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: '_.:         --  •    ...::.i-::^    ::;-;   .i.^  zi.ii^  is  cuui^d  bv  ilie 

• 

:.-^'  -.  ._  -^    ^.    ^     ^   ^...,    _    :i:wfrt'jl  Jaws.     The 

.  -  .   r.    _:.  •   ."I'T'^^--.':.  n-:-r  le::*:--::  liielr  eja:<  either  bv 

- -_    -..    ..."  -.      :   •  :::  ^zciz   :^- ::*:<- :c,  or  ther  probably 

--:-  -  ~^    .   i:=    ...  :■  c>  zid^'i  zc  :i:«=lr  exclusion, and 

.'    •  ■.::-•.:-.:.■:  ..  r"  - -7!:«>.'_.:r. -rccur^  whiUt  Iain 

„       . -.         .  -r  I  :■=.;• '-ir:  tci.rj  .z  :hc  chimiiey-bittrd 

•  '     --  ...,-        T  ...:  I  ixzLi.-i  f«:  r.-:  nocihi  a::o,  alihougli 

*    -   ■  :    -.  - -:_•    *-:■..-  I  -.V   i   .-f::::.^:  ?o  that,  a?  there  has 

-.-.-..-  •    J.-  fC-??  ir'~«>!:cii  bv  the  temalesto 

.. :..      .'    I:   ^M.:?  :j  iw.:-. re  a  moderate  size,  I 

..      -  L..    :    .:      ~  zj:  .:  ::  :ze  la::cr.  —  J.  O.  IVcH- 

-  y  ■    .   .  .-■  :':■  T::'r:::  of  Anohiim,-^ 

.    ■'        -  :      ;-  ■:z.''iii  'Jie  ticking  of  the  death- 

\        •    -    V.V.-     '.:.      .---cJ.  TT  :j.e  ^.awinir  of  the  wixxl  bv 

-    .    1  -  :     -■:-.:-:>-:  I  h^ve  continued  to  hear  the 

-    -^  ■ ,   I   t  ...    ;-  .-  -  ::..z:r.=T-lvard  up  to  the  middle  of 

\-      ■  *«.-      I    -  - :.    i::=r:-.rr.  :ha:  the  celebrated  French 

.•  t^  -  .    ^'*      ,r      '.  rrr%.>.":l:n   to  Geoffroy,  who  sup- 

^-^-..■  ■  <  •- .•-  ^v.,>>.:  rv  ::'.e  t"»erfect  beetle  knockin^^a 

*;  *v     -^  :•  .-^J  :■:  .:>i.:  :::  :^.e  wooil  with  its  jaws),  conjectured 


iha:    ;   1    ..•.:-.v  -*^^::   :!■:    c.~iU>e  cf  the  noi*e:  he,  however, 

\Hbr*;  ^'   was  ;r/.!,;»:eJ   i-v  iLc  blows  of  the  larva*  in  the 

f  •  wood  r'^r  the  y^urpose  of  ascertaining  the  thick- 
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liess  of  the  barrier  through  which  the  insect,  when  arrived  at 
the  perfect  state,  would  have  to  make  its  way  ;  its  jaws,  in  that 
itate,  not  being  so  strong  as  in  the  larva  state. — Id,  Decl. 
1832. 

Feb.  21.  1833.  I  have,  within  a  few  days,  again  heard  the 
ticking  of  the  Ani^bia  in  my  chimney-board.  — Id, 

March  12.  I  have  heard  the  ticking  repeated  in  my 
diimney-board  botJi  during  February  and  the  present  month : 
it  is,  however,  only  at  distant  intervals  that  1  hear  the  noise. 
Your  correspondent,  R.  Edmonds,  jun.,  has  shown  that  the 
itatements  of  Swammerdam,  Dcrham,  Latrcille,  &c.,  that  the 
perfect  Anubium  ticks,  are  correct,  whilst  my  own  observ- 
tlions,  strengthened  by  those  of  Olivier  (which  I  have  men- 
tioned in  my  note  of  Dec.  7.),  as  well  as  by  Swift's  lines,  — 

"  A  wood  worm 


That  lies  in  old  wood," 


"  If  the  maggot  cries  click  when  it  scnitchcs  the  post," 

seem   to  establish  that  the  larva  is  the  cause  of  at  least  some 
of  these  portentous  sounds. 

I  may  add,  as  bearing  upon  the  question,  that  I  have,  at  tlie 
present  time  a  larva  of  Anobium  tcssellatum,  which  I  have 
been  endeavouring  to  rear  for  the  last  three  years.  — Id, 

March  14-.  My  friend,  Alexander  Greisbach,  Esq.,  informs 
me  that  lie  distinctly  saw  the  large  Anobium  tessellatum,  whilst 
standing  upon  an  old  rotten  oak  tree  in  Windsor  Forest,  throw 
back  its  head  and  the  front  })art  of  its  body,  resting  at  the 
time  upon  the  hind  pair  of  legs,  and  then  suddenly  jerk  its 
head  upon  the  surface  of  the  wood  upon  which  it  was  standing, 
and  produce  a  sJiarp  sound.     [Sec  also  Vol.  II.  p.  4-61.] 

May  22.  The  insect  in  my  chimney-board  has  kept  up  his 
noise  without  any  change  of  place,  during  the  last  and  present 
months,  together  with  another  in  my  window  frame ;  and, 
since  the  iiot  weather  set  in,  the  noise  has  been  much  more 
continuous,  as  though  the  larva  had  arrived  at  a  larger  and 
stronger  size  :  even  whilst  I  write  this,  the  noise  is  going  on, 
and  I  cannot  compare  it  to  anything  more  apt  than  tlie  sound 
caused  by  scratching  the  lid  of  a  small  chip  box  with  the  point 
of  a  pen.     I  hav(!  not  yet  seen  a  perfect  Anobium.  —  Id, 

N(n\  18.  The  licking  in  my  fireboard  has  been  continued 
in  precisely  the  same  spot  through  the  whole  of  the  summer 
and  autumn,  and  long  after  the  perfect  Anuhia  had  made  their 
ap|K*urance.  This  the  more  confunis  my  idea  of  this  noise 
l)ehig  caused  by  the  larva,  which  remains  several  years  in  that 
state.  Had  it  been  caused  bv  the  imii<;o,  it  would  not  have 
liecn  heard  at  the  same  spot  for  so  many  months.  Whilst 
writing  (his,  the  noidc  is  continued  in  the  bame  spot.  —  Id, 

n  II  •!• 
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The  dckio^  in  my  chixmuT-boord  is  still  eootiniied  m  the 
old  place. — M.     fd>.  20.  ISM. 

These  mentioos  of  Anobami  aoriatmi  hare  led  me  to  re- 
roember  the  tact  of  the  insect's  prevaSni^  in  the  woodwoik 
of  my  £ither^s  cottage,  and  to  request  firom  Ilim  speciiiieoi 
of  the  uuect,  and  a  descripcioo  of  anr  fivts  oo  its  habiti 
with  which  he  might  be  acqnamtcd.  He  has  replied  » 
follows: — ^  Abr.  9.  1853.  Notwithstandn^  the  terrible 
havoc  made  in  the  deal  boards  of  the  chamber  floor  and 
partitioning  of  mjr  bock  room  by  the  insect,  I  hare  had  to 
search  a  long  time  to  find  tor  yon,  at  thb  season,  a  single 
specimen  in  the  winged  state.  I  have  found  one,  dead,  and 
send  it  to  you,  along  with  many  live  lame,  packed  in  the  doit 
from  the  old  wood,  which  I  have  sawed  and  broken  op  to 
procure  them.  They  are  destructive  Termin ;  and,  althooah 
small,  will,  by  their  aggr^ate  exertion,  shortly  destroy  toe 
timber  of  any  building  when  the  wood  has  become  in  a 
proper  state  for  them  to  prey  upon.  Frequent  washing  sod 
scouring  of  the  floors,  particularly  at  the  time  the  insects  are 
about  to  deposit  their  eggs ;  and  painting  or  limewashing  the 
partitions,  doors,  beams,  and  other  objects  of  their  attack,  not 
readily  scourable,  appear  to  me  to  bie  the  best  prerentiTCSi 
Besides  deal,  they  attack  the  wood  of  ash  or  elm ;  and  mj 
neighbour,  Mr.  Cooper,  the  wheelwright,  says  no  kind  of 
wood  comes  amiss  to  them. 

^*  I  have  visited  Mr.  Cooper's  timber  yard,  to  endeavour  to 
obtain  you  specimens  thence  also ;  and  he  has  gouged  oat  of 
a  piece  of  wood  of  white  deal  one  specimen,  which  you  will 
find  sticking  dead,  with  its  head  outwards,  though  not  pro- 
jecting, in  the  mouth  of  the  hole  it  had  drilled.'' 

I  have  submitted  the  two  specimens  mentioned  to  Mr. 
Westwood,  who  has  confirmed  my  application  of  the  name 
Anobium  striatum  to  that  from  my  father's  cottage,  and  de- 
termined that  taken  from  the  wood  of  white  deal,  in  Mr. 
Cooper's  timber  yard,  to  be  the  Ptilinus  pectinicornis  of  Fa- 
bricius.  The  circumstance  of  this  insect  not  being  distinguished 
from  the  Anobium  striatum,  by  my  father  or  Mr.  Coc^r, 
gives  ground  for  this  question  :  may  not  the  imputation  above, 
on  An(M)ium  striatum,  tliat,  ''  besides  deal,  it  attacks  the  wood 
of  ash,  elm,  and  no  kind  of  wood  comes  amiss  to  it,^  belong  in 
part  to  other  insects  of  the  Ptinidas  family  ?  It  is  probable  toat 
to  some  one  species  of  this  same  family  the  following  alle,^ 
lion,  by  the  poet  Cowper,  is  referable.  In  the  first  book  of  The 
Tasky  in  the  historical  deduction  of  seats,  it  is  said  :  — 

"  And  8ucli  [u  stool]  in  ancient  halls  and  mansions  drear 
May  Htill  be  seen,  but  nerforated  sore, 
And  drilled  in  holes,  uic  toltd  oak  \&  ^o>\xid^ 
JJy  tvonnt  vorociottt  cdtvog  t.V«o>^  wv^  ^V3.>&!5^r 
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On  April  16.  1833,  I  happened  to  be  nt  my  father's,  and 
the  abo%'e-inentioned  Mr.  Cooper  was  then  removing  a  bcechen 
bedstead  from  the  vicar's  house,  which  he,  Mr.  Cooper,  had,  not 
more  than  two  or  three  (but  I  am  pretty  sure  he  said  two)  years 
before  made  and  put  up.     It  was,  on  April  16.  1833,  a  mere 
mass  of  powder,  pierced  through  and  through,  with  countless 
larvae  in  various  places,  although  in  others  less  so ;  a  difference 
which  Mr.  Cooper  attributed  to  the  wood  having  been  taken 
from  trees  various  in  age,  or  from  the  centre  and  circumference 
of  the  same  tree,  &c. :  however,  the  parts  least  attacked  were 
lomewhat  so,  and  other  parts  so  completely  destroyed,  that 
the  whole  bedstead  was  fit  only  for  the  fire.     In  passing  my 
door  he  broke  oil^  and  gave  me,  a  small  cubical  block,  almost 
a  lump  of  powder,  and  this  I,  after  my  return,  sent  to  Mr. 
Westwood,  who,  as  soon  as  the  insect  had  become  winged  and 
had  come  forth,  sent  it  back  to  me,  with  Ptiliuus  pectinicornis 
IS  the  name  for  the  insect.     The  aptness  of  its  specific  name 
was  evident  enough  on  May  25.,  when,  the  weather  warm, 
fome  were  flying  about  in  apparent  high  joy,  with  the  lamellce 
of  their  antennie  as  obvious  as  the  teeth  of  a  comb.    This  fact 
shows  that  beech  is  one  of  the  kinds  of  wood  ravaged  (or 
eaten,  as  the  Ptilinus  itself  would  doubtless  term  it)  in  addi- 
tion to  the  white  deal,  in  which  it  had  been  previously,  as 
Hated  above,  found  in  Mr.  Cooiier's  timber-yard. 

My  own  first  acquaintance  with  the  habits  of  the  Piinidae 

be^n  thus:  —  Some  six  or  eight  years  ago,  some  tallies,  that 

liad  been  employed  to  bear  the  names  of  plants  in  a  garden, 

fere  cut  over  to  remove  decayed  parts,  and  fit  them  again  to 

iecei%'e  paint,  and  inscription,  that  they  might  be  a  second 

time  employed.     These  tallies   had   been   made  out  of  old 

CQach  spokes,  and  one  of  them,  the  wood  of  wliicii,  I  remember, 

^'as  oak,  (whatever  that  of  coach  spokes  generally  may  be), 

fcad  tracks  eaten  in  it  bv  larva\  some  of  which  were  then  in 

U :   this  was  saved,  at  some  time  in  the  winter,  and  observed 

Until  the  perftrct  insects  had  come  forth,  which  they  did  some 

time  in  the  summer  following.     I  ascertained  their  name  at  the 

time,  which,  1  tiiink,  was  Anobimn  striatum. — J.  D, 

Hcmnrh'S  on  the  Cloudcd'ijtUtAH'  liiittcr/hf  {(oliaa  I'ldi/sn) ; 
and  on  other  Lrpidoptcrous  Insects  noticed  in  the  Iste  ofjvtsci/, 
—  Happening  lately  to  hear  the  observation  made,  that,  "in 
all  probability,  the  i)ale  varieties  (C.  IK'litr  Iliibner?)  of 
Colias  tlilusa  will  yet  prove  to  be  a  distinct  species,"  I  am 
induced  to  offer  a  few  remarks  which  I  made  on  this  insi-ct 
in  the  Kland  of  Jersey,  where  in  particular  situations,  especiallv 
over  the  fields  of  luccrn  ^Medicago  saliva]  by  the  sea  side,  I 
found  it  exceedhigly  abundant. 

It  is  a  remarkable   fact  that  all  these  pale   varieties  are 
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females.  Of  many  hundreds  of  males,  which  I  have  seen  in 
the  course  of  a  single  day's  ramble,  I  have  never  observed 
one  variety  of  this  sex,  though  I  made  it  a  point  to  capture 
every  pale  specimen  which  I  saw.  Where  this  insect  flies  in 
great  abundance,  the  females  are  seldom  seen,  but  where  it  is 
comparatively  rare,  the  latter  may  as  frequently  be  noticed 
on  the  wing  as  the  males ;  precisely  as  in  the  common  P.  card£- 
mines :  I  have  seen  the  woods  quite  alive  with  the  male  orange- 
tipped  white  butterflies,  when  I  have  not  observed  above  two  or 
three  females  in  the  course  of  the  day ;  yet,  where  this  species 
is  not  very  abundant,  both  males  and  females  may  be  seen 
flying  about  in  nearly  equal  numbers;  which  fact  will,  indeed, 
reconcile  some  rather  conflicting  descriptions  of  this  latter 
insect.  In  Jersey,  the  number  of  pale  females  of  C61iaf 
Ediisa  bore  the  proportion,  to  those  of  the  usual  colour,  of  at 
least  one  third ;  but,  though  the  males  were  so  very  plentiful, 
female  specimens  were  difiicult  to  procure,  as  they  slug- 
gishly concealed  themselves  in  the  lucern :  I  was  never  able 
to  take  above  half  a  dozen  in  a  day,  though  of  males  I  might 
have  captured  some  hundreds.  Yet,  in  September,  1833,  the 
two  sexes  were  observed  in  this  neighbourhood  [Tooting, 
Surrey],  flying  in  about  equal  numbers ;  but  the  species  was, 
here,  far  from  being  common. 

I  took,  on  the  whole,  about  twenty  individuals  of  the  pale 
variety  of  Collar  Edusa,  and  observed  in  them  considerable 
variation ;  some  being  whiter  than  others,  and  some  having 
the  spot  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  hinder  wings  whiter 
others  having  it  yellowish,  and  others  orange:  they  also 
varied  much  in  size,  but  not  more  than  individuals  of  the 
usual  colour  do. 

It  will  not,  perhaps,  be  uninteresting  to  name  here  a  few 
other  species  which  I  observed  in  that  island,  during  a  stay 
of  three  months,  in  August,  September,  and  October,  18si 
I  saw  there  no  sort  of  butterfly  that  was  not  common  in 
Britain.  The  other  European  species  of  Colia5  I  sought  for 
much,  but  in  vain. 

Hipparchia  ^gerirt  swarmed  in  unusual  abundance,  far  be- 
yond what  I  had  ever  seen  in  England ;  the  numerous  shady 
lanes  there  being  peculiarly  adapted  to  its  habits.  H.  Megaj^fl 
was  also  extremely  plentiful;  it  was  unusually  common  in  the 
vicinity  of  London  that  season.  II.  pilosella?  and  Pamphilus 
were  there  as  abundant  as  here ;  as  were  the  different  autumnal 
Pontic.  Lycae'^na  Phloe^a^  was  very  plentiful,  also  Polyom- 
matus  Alexia;  this  last  mostly  retiring  to  roost  in  small 
clusters,  chiefly  on  the  sea  holly  (Eryngium  maritimum),  or 
on  rushes ;  a  habit  which  may  be  observed  in  several  of  our 
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British  Polvommati,  and  which  furnishes  the  best  mode  of 
procuring  unnibbed  specimens  of  tliem,  where  they  occur  in 
sufficient  abundance.     I  noticed  P.  Argiolu^,  which  was  rare, 
but  no  other  member  of  this  genus.      Cynthia  cardui  was 
rather  common ;  Vanessa  urtlco;  exceedingly  so ;  V.  Vo  some- 
what rare ;  V.  Atahint/z  very  abundant ;  and  I  witnessed  there 
a  very  large  concourse  of  this  last-mentioned  butterfly,  and 
of  common  wasps  (Fespa  vulgiiris),  upon  the  trunk  oi'  a  dis- 
eased pollard  oak,  from  which  exuded  a  saccharine  juice.     A 
similar  occurrence  has  been   noticed  by  Mr.  Lukis  of  the 
neighbouring  island  of  Guernsey.     (VI.  222.  [see  also  Vll. 
265.])     In  the  instance  now  mentioned,  one  side  of  the  tree 
vas  completely  covered  with  alderman  butterflies;  these  are 
ilways  readily  attracted  by  any  thing  sweet. 

I  heard  several  times  there  of  a  large  and  very  showy  blue 
butterfly,  whicli  I  have  not  since  been  able  to  make  out.  It 
decidedly  was  not  the  emperor  ( Apatiira  Vr'is) :  although  it 
was  about  when  I  was  in  the  island,  I  did  not  once  succeed 
in  getting  a  sight  of  it. 

A  very  common  insect  there  is  the  humming-bird  hawk- 
moth  (Macroglossa  stellataruni),  one  of  the  most  interesting 
of  our  native  Lepiduptera.  I  have  seen  as  many  as  seven  or 
eigiit  of  them  together,  hovering  around  the  flowers  of  a 
honeysuckle,  whibking  from  bloom  to  bloom  with  the  rapidity 
of  thought,  sus{)cnding  themselves  in  the  air  around  each 
blossom,  and  inserting  into  the  tubes  their  long  proboscides, 
then  quick  as  lightning  darting  out  of  sight ;  though  sombre 
in  their  hues,  reminding  us  of  the  fairv  tenants  of  the  western 
world.  One  that  I  reared  from  the  caterpillar  came  out  in 
the  short  space  of  four  weeks.  I  obsirved  a  favourite  resting- 
place  of  this  species  to  be  immediately  under  a  small  projec- 
tion, over  the  sea  beach,  formed  by  the  action  of  high  tides 
anninst  a  crumbling:  sandv  soil,  the  matted  roots  of  the  turf 
hulding  together,  while  the  ground  beneath  had  been  washed 
a«av.  In  this  situation  I  havo  seen  within  a  verv  bhort  space 
four  or  five  of  the  M.  stL-llataruni,  which  would  reaililv  sufiiT 
them>elves  to  be  transfixed,  and  thi^  in  midday,  when  others 
were  flying  about  in  abundance.  To  this  place  I  have  often 
seen  them  fly  direct,  and,  after  hovering  a  little,  alight  to  rest 
themselves. 

It  would  here  take  too  much  space  to  note  down  the  various 
moths,  &c.,  which  I  observed.  I  four.d  the  larva  of  the 
.Sphinx  .Vtropo.s  but  I  failed  in  the  endeavour  to  rear  it. 
'Ilie  angle  shades  moth  {Phi()go|)hor:i)  was  unconnnonly  pUn- 
tiful,  a%  was  aUo  the  connnon  IMusia  traninia,  the  latter  flvinir 
chiefly  by  day,  a  feeble  miniature  of  the  Macroglossa  stellu- 
tarum.  —  Eduard  BlutJu    T*}Otif\^^  Sfirny,  May  2CJ.  1 83 1, 
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*>;    .%.-». uil-saf^   rTiiiaias  2f  «icmccs  acEmals,  nearly 

.  ^»..    ,    :>:    -an;  iL::^  jr:\rj*iiie»  ziaL  occur  Iii  the  secondary 

^:>H^    *  ■-.  <^tf^^  jCc«^  "Ji^  ^-m  3ieisir«^  mav  be  regarded 

,«.    x    ^^."^ jx  re-KSiT'rs'  ->f   ^iT-^  i-sisLl  s«t>IogT ;  as  these 

Ku««M^>  ^K^^nr  Ts%>nt  icuuussne^^  and  in  CKCter  pneservatioO) 

:..X*^*^  -iT**  u  Jii^  -'Citr  cimccrj  hhh«rto  examined.    It 

***cs  a    Ilia,  ^vuuip-  »*i*-'*  ^^  ^*  ^^"^  cffcinurter  of  the  animals 

•^    iK5«  xft>ii  r^nnains  "c^icCiC  was  first  ascertained. 

_  scrticaeti  lla:e*cooe  intemiixed  with  strata 

i  Js^  ixnestcce  Jjid  day,  which  extend  into 
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Dany  of  the  midland  counties,  from  Dorsetshire  to  Yorkshire, 
ire  peculiarly  rich  in  these  fossil  remains ;  in  some  parts  the 
inimals  appear  to  have  perished  by  a  sudden  catastrophe, 
rhich  has  broken  the  bones  into  numberless  fragments,  and 
cattered  them  through  particular  strata,  as  in  the  cliffs  at 
\.ust  Passage,  near  Bristol ;  in  other  situations,  the  remains 
>f  nearly  entire  skeletons  have  been  found,  which  are  evidently 
lear  the  situations  in  which  the  animals  expired.  The  bones 
ire  commonly  so  closely  embedded  in  the  stone,  that  the  dif- 
iculty  of  preserving  them  entire  is  often  very  great,  added 
to  which,  the  quarrymen  frequently  destroy  large  portions  of 
the  skeleton,  before  they  are  aware  of  its  occurrence :  the 
vast  size  of  some  of  these  animals  is  such,  '^  extending  many 
a  fathom,"  that  the  head  may  be  found  in  one  part  of  the 
quarry,  while  the  remote  extremities  may  be  buried  in  another 
part  which  may  not  be  wanted  for  some  years  to  come.  Owing 
to  these  difliculties  it  is,  that  good  specimens  of  entire  skele- 
tons or  even  of  large  portions  of  them,  are  so  rare  in  collec- 
tions at  present.  Mr.  Hawkins,  the  author  of  this  work,  has 
for  some  years  distinguished  himself  as  a  "  mighty  hunter," 
a  fossil  Nimrod.  Unlike,  however,  to  the  heroes  and  hunters 
of  the  fabulous  ages,  whose  labours  were  directed  to  the  de- 
struction of  monsters,  our  modern  Nimrod  is  engaged  in 
restoring  their  dislocated  limbs,  and  joining  heads  to  their 
cervical  vertebrae  again,  after  having  lain  dissevered  for 
countless  ages.  The  present  volume  contains  an  ample  ac- 
count of  the  difliculties  which  Mr.  Hawkins  has  had  to  en- 
counter among  the  quarries  and  quarrymen  in  the  county  of 
Somerset,  near  Wells  and  Glastonbury,  where  his  discoveries 
have  been  chiefly  made.  Many  persons  may  deem  the  con- 
versations with  the  quarrymen,  given  in  the  Somersetshire 
dialect,  more  amusing  than  instructive,  and  altogether  mis- 
placed in  a  work  on  science.  The  author  himself  confesses 
that'he  has,  for  his  own  pleasure,  departed  occasionally  from 
the  conventional  forms  oF  writing,  but  we  would  willingly 

Eardon  him  on  this  head,  for  the  very  valuable  service  which 
e  has  rendered  to  the  student  of  fossil  geology. 
The  lithographic  plates  in  the  present  volume  are  of  large 
size,  and  well  executed,  and  display  with  much  clearness 
the  osteology  of  the  several  species  of  fossil  Ichthyosauri  and 
Plesiosaiiri  in  the  author's  possession ;  indeed,  they  convey 
almost  as  distinct  information  as  we  could  obtain  from  the 
specimens  themselves.  The  anatomical  details  given  in  the 
description  of  the  plates  are  good  as  far  as  they  extend,  but 
we  could  have  wished  them  to  have  been  more  ample.  The 
drawing  in  plate  3.  represents  an  entire  skeleton  of  the  Ichthyo- 
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!'.  .-  ■  .  ;'  ';:  :  —  ^.:..  --  i .-"  :;•  : ?- -* _?  ci.rv..^vj*iii4U5  :  2.  chiro- 
• ',  ^ 'V.' .. -t :     ;.  c..." . •?:::!, '-..*:.- Ls  :    4.  cr.irojiaraiuekusti- 

'J  f.':  .:,''xS.f:  c;.i/ iCter?  c:  :..=  P.e^iosfiuri.  he  savs,  are  to 
I,'  /i./'/".«:r«:r:  "in  •?.-  Tistvrricr  ex:rtmii\\  in  the  tarsus." 
'I  f.«  I.,  l.-'/in  tr.*;  C>p:'_l-;  iV./.'.>.  live),  aiul  o^tom^  bone,  with  the 
i n**V  iiMr/j';r;ii^  for  3,  4,  J.  *>.  v,e  have  liie  following  stranf^e 
t,:iui*:::  Sp.  1 .  I'l'-^iio-^iiuru-,  lriiiiai>6>tinus  :  v2.  lesseratarsos- 
iKi'i:;  :i.  p«iiti:tjir-.o-tihUs  :  4.  extari^u^linus. 

VV«'  roiild  iiliisost  suppose  that  our  author  intended,  bv  the 
ill'/'  nijoii  ol'  iIm:^^:  t<:riiis,  to  ridicule  the  absurd  fabrication  of 
loinpoiiiid  (IricI;  wokIs,  such  as  "pliocene,"  "  pecillite," 
i'.  I .  Vii .,  vvliii  li  liji\<-  l;il(rly  been  introduced  by  some  geologists; 
loi  hr  f  iiniiot.  «-\|)c('l  lliiil  the  names  he  has  constructed  will 
i\ii  hi-  u><d  by  his  countrynien.  We  sincerely  hope  diat 
piiiiil  I  iiir  will  tri'.  h>ng  free  geology  from  all  such  pedantic 
rifiiZ/iniiniilion.     lu  vUc  mcimVuw^)  v«'q  recoinmeud  our  author 
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to  confine  his  terms  to  the  exclusive  use  of  the  Somersetshire 
quarrvmen,  as  we  have  little  doubt  the  pronunciation  of  them 
would  become  more  mellifluous  by  an  admixture  with  the 
euphonic  tones  of  the  western  dialect. 

\Vhatever  may  be  the  minor  faults  of  the  present  volume, 
the  plates  alone,  with  the  descriptions  of  them,  possess  such 
value  as  to  entitle  it  to  a  place  in  every  public  library  and 
institution  where  science  is  respected ;  and  we  are  fully  per- 
suaded that  a  correct  translation  of  the  anatomical  details,  in 
the  French  language,  published  with  the  plates,  would  be 
&vourably  received  on  the  Continent. — B. 

Hastings,  C,  M.D. :  Illustrations  of  the  Natural  History  of 
Worcestershire,  with  Information  on  the  Statistics,  Zoology, 
and  Geology  of  the  County,  including  also  a  short  Account 
of  its  Mineral  Waters.  8vo,  upwards  of  200  pages,  with 
a  geological  map  of  Worcestershire.  London  and  Wor- 
cester, 18J4.     45.  6(L 

Tliis  tells  enough  of  the  natural  history,  and  of  the  Natural 
History  Society,  of  Worcestershire,  to  be  a  book  to  be  de- 
sired by  those  who  would  acquaint  themselves  with  either. 

Anon. :  The  Analyst,  and  Monthly  Journal  of  Science,  Lite- 
rature, and  the  Fine  Arts.  August,  No.  L  8vo,  76  pages, 
with  cuts.     London,  18vM<.     \s,  Gd. 

In  the  general  scope  purposed  to  be  embraced  by  the  pro- 
ducers of  this  Review,  natural  history  will  not  be  overlooked ; 
as  is  evident  from  the  first  number,  in  which  Mr.  Lees's 
Affinity  of  Plants  xoit/i  Alan  aiid  Animals,  and  some  other 
works  on  natural  history,  are  noticed.  It  contains,  too, 
interesting  information  on  the  aurora. 

Innes,  IL :  A  New  Edition  of  Goldsmith's  Natural  History, 
with  Notes  from  all  the  Popular  Treatises  that  have  been 
issued  since  the  Time  of  Goldsmith;  collected  with  the 
utmost  care.  In  monthly  parts  (and  weekly  numbers),  8vo  ; 
each  of  48  pages,  with  some  woodcuts.   Limbird,  I^ondon. 

We  have  seen  parts  i.  and  ii.  The  notes  are  entertaining 
and  instructive ;  and  the  work  is  cheap. 
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and  other  viscera,  occasionally^  when  interesting  in  structure, 
form,  or  function.  The  different  boats,  nets,  or  other  appa* 
ratus  in  use  on  the  coast,  will  be  figured,  and  the  modes  of  - 
employing  them  described.  The  work  will  form  two  volumes 
octavo,  uniform  in  size  with  Bewick's  British  Birds,  We 
have  seen  a  series  of  impressions  of  the  cuts  executed  for  this 
work,  and  can  bear  testimony  to  their  accuracy  and  beauty. 

The  Third  Report  of  the  British  Association  Jor  the  Advatice^ 
ment  of  Science  is  published.  It  contains  a  Report  on  phy- 
siological botany,  by  Dr.  Lindley ;  and  other  communications, 
of  interest  to  naturalists. 

No.  viii.  of  the  Entomological  Magazine  sustains  the  repu- 
tation of  this  most  valuable  work;  which,  we  trust,  will  ever 
henceforth  be  felt  by  naturalists  to  be  an  indispensable  one. 

A  Grammar  of  Entomology:  being  a  compendious  intro- 
duction to  the  economy,  anatomy,  classification,  and  preserv- 
ation of  insects,  by  E.  Newman,  F.L.S.,  is  announced.  **  As 
it  is  the  author's  object  to  render  this  work  generally  useful, 
it  will  be  published  at  a  very  low  price ;  and  no  Latin  or 
technical  terms  will  be  used  without  explanation."  {Eni^ 
Mag.) 

An  Essay  on  the  Indigetunis  Fossorial  Hymenoptera, 
prising  a  description  of  all  the  British  species  of  sand  wasp 
extant  in  the  metropolitan  cabinets,  by  W.  £.  Shuckard,  b 
been  announced  for  publication. 

Part  iii.  of  Royle's  Illnstrations  of  the  Botany  and  cik 
Branches  of  the  Natural  History  of  the  Himalayan  MountairmSf 
and  of  the  Flora  qfCashmercy  is  published.     It  is  as  interest- 
ing as  the  preceding  ones.     In  a  continuation  of  the  "  Intro- 
duction," information  is  given  on  the  relative  heights  of  die 
Himalayan  Mountains,  as  compared  with  each  other  and  the 
known  heights  of  those  in  other  countries.     A  treatise  on  tbt 
Indian  species  of  Goss^'pium,  or  cotton,  is  given  in  the  tex^ 
descriptive  of  the  plants ;  and,  in  the  plates,  there  are,  be- 
sides the  figures  of  plants,  one  plate  of  '^  fossil  plants  fitHD 
the  Burdwan  coal  formation,"  and  a  plate  exhibiting  figUKi 
of  Cervus  Dbdur  and  C  Biitwa  Hodgson ;  two  pretty  animals. 

A  Prodromus  of  a  Flora  of  the  Peninsida  of  India  is  in  pre- 
paration by  Dr.  Wight  and  Mr.  Arnott.  The  work  is  to  be 
written  "  in  the  English  language,  and  will  be  completed  in 
two  volumes.  The  first,  comprising  from  ^anunculace®  to 
the  end  of  jRubiaceoe,  will  Ix!  ready  in  a  few  weeks." 

Part  iii.  of  Hooker's  Journal  of  Botany^  which  has  reached 
us  since  the  publication  of  our  last,  is  rich  in  contents  of  high 
interest  to  every  technical  botanist. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Aet.  L     Thoughts  on  the  Question,  Why  cannot  Animals  speak 

the  Language  of  Man  ?    oy  J.  J. 


QUERY  to  this  purport  is  given  in  I.  299.9  And  I  have  not 
~  a  replv  to  it  in  any  subsequent  volume.  In  order  to 
the  several  points  of  the  question  fully  and  explicitly,  it 
be  proper  to  repeat  the  words  of  the  querist.  ^^  Why," 
he  observes,  **  beasts  do  not  speak  the  language  of  man,  is 
not  the  question  I  would  propose ;  but  why  (as  is  evident) 
diey  cannot?  Whether  it  is  owing,  to  use  a  musical  phrase, 
to  their  want  of  ear ;  whether,  to  use  a  philosophical  one,  it 
reralts  from  their  want  of  understanding ;  or  whether,  as  I 
apt  to  think,  it  arises  from  the  want  of  a  proper  conform- 

of  the  organs  most  necessary  in  speaking  ?  " 
It  appears  to  me,  from  the  mode  in  which  this  interrogatory 
it  expressed,  that  the  writer  is  of  the  class  of  thinkers  who 
denjr  to  all  animals  the  possession  of  attributes,  or  faculties, 
with  which  many  of  them  are  unquestionably  endowed.  It 
B^gbt  be  easily  proved  that  the  higher  orders  of  the  animal 
hhigdum  possess,  and  some  of  them  in  an  eminent  degree^ 
fccmties  which  diey  are  here  said  to  <<  want"  **  Want  of 
ear"  is  an  expression  vague  and  obscure  enough  when  applied 
to  animals ;  but  if  it  mean,  as  I  presume  it  does,  the  want  of 
acapabilitv  of  distinguishing  variations,  or  differences  of  sound, 
it  is  manifestly  false  in  its  application  to  animals.  Were  all 
finiiMla  unable  to  distinguish  the  difference  between  one  sound 
and  another,  how  could  they  ever  be  taught  to  comprehend 
the  meanings  of  various  articulate  sounds?  to  understand, 
partially,  the  languaoe  of  man  ?  How  could  they  be  subjected 
to  the  purposes  of  domestication  ?  and  of  what  use,  indeed, 
would  theur  ears  be  to  them  ?  How  could  a  dog  know  his 
VoL.yiL— No.  42.  II 
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name,  and  be  taught  to  go  or  come  at  the  command  of  his 
ninster  ?  a  horse  to  proceed  forwards  or  turn  backwards,  to 
turn  to  the  right  or  left,  at  a  single  word  of  his  driver? 

**  Want  of  understanding "  must  mean  want  of  reason. 
It  has  been  asserted,  and  repeated,  thousands  of  times,  that 
reason  is  the  exclusive  prerogative  of  man ;  that  man  is  the 
only  rational  creature.     But  how  has  this  ever  been  proved? 
Assureilly  not  by  facts.     I  have  no  inclination  to  discuss  tlie 
(]uostion,  which  has  already  been  treated  on  at  great  length, 
and  with  nuicli  candour  and  ability,  in  Griffiths's  edition  <^ 
(^wtWs  Animal  Kingdom^  iii.  360.  et  seq. ;  and  I  shall  merely 
instmice  one  quality,  which,  wheresoever  it  is  found,  whether 
in  a  man  or  a  goose,  appears  to  me  to  be  undeniably  demon- 
strative of  the  existence  of  the  reasoning  principle^  and  thit 
is,  the  ca^mbility  of  receiving  instruction,  or  of  forming  cer- 
tain conclusions  from  previous  experience.     We  recognise 
this  quality,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,    throughout  the 
higher  orders  of  animals ;  and,  view  it  as  we  ^will,  we  ciB 
conclude  it  to  be  the  effect  of  nothing  else  than  reason :  and 
it  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  acknowledged  properties  of 
instinct.     It  is  a  combined  result  of  memory  and  iudgnoent; 
foculties  which  no  one  has  ever  said  are  not  essentially  rationait 
and  which  are  principally  effective  in  rendering  the  hnnuo 
intellect  what  it  actually  is.     In  short,  we  cannot  denvto 
animals  the  possession  of  that  mysterious  something  wbidi 
we  call  mind ;  of  a  mind  similar  to  ours  in  kind,  altboiigh 
infinitely  inferior  to  ours  in  d^ree« 

But  to  leave  this  digression,  and  attempt  a  direct  reply  to 
the  question  at  the  head  of  this  article.  For  this  purpose^  I 
cannot  do  better  than  quote  the  observations  of  Mr.  Lawrence 
(in  his  Lecttars  on  Phj^siology^  Zoolt^j  and  the  Natural  HU- 
lory  of  Man)  on  the  subject :  —  "  Man,"  says  he,  **  exhibil^ 
by  external  signs,  what  passes  within  him ;  he  communicates 
his  sentiments  bywords:  and  this  sign  is  universal.  The 
savage  and  the  civilised  man  have  the  same  powor  of  otter* 
ance :  both  speak,  naturally,  and  are  equally  understood.  It 
is  not  owing,  as  some  have  imagined,  to  any  defect  in  their 
organs  that  animals  are  denied  the  faculty  of  speech.  The 
tongue  of  a  monkey  is  as  perfect  as  that  of  a  man ;  yet  mon- 
keys cannot  speak.  Several  animals  may  be  taught  to  pro- 
nounce words,  and  even  to  repeat  sentences ;  which  prores 
clearly  that  the  want  of  speech  is  not  owing  to  any  dc&ct  m 
their  organs.  But  to  make  them  conceive  the  ideas  which 
these  words  express  is  beyond  the  power  of  art :  they  arti- 
culate and  repent  like  an  echo  or  machine.  Language  implies 
n  train  ot  thinking ;  and,  Cot  V.V\\s  reason,  brute  animals  are 
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incqpable  of  speech :  for,  though  their  external  senses  are 
not  inferior  to  oor  own,  and  though  we  should  allow  some  of 
them  to  possess  a  dawning  of  comparison,  reflection,  and 
judgment,  it  is  certain  that  Uiey  are  unable  to  form  that  asso- 
datiOD  of  ideas  in  which  alone  the  essence  of  thought  consists." 
(p.  199,  200.) 
Gdfy^  Mon^pmeryAirej  March  1.  18S4. 


Alt.  n.  Facts  and  Arguments  in  relation  to  the  Two  QuestionSf 
Are  all  Birds  in  the  Habit  of  alluring  Intrudersjrom  their  Nestf 
andf  Why  do  Birds  sing?    By  C.  Conwat>  Esq. 

Are  all  Birds  in  the  Habit  of  alluring  Intrudersjrom  their 

Jfests? — The  lapwing  will  fly  round  and  round,  tumbling  and 

iDiiing  in  the  air,  and  at  the  same  time  making  the  country 

mound  with  the  echoes  of  its  endless  pee-wit,  and  thus  lead 

the  intruder  farther  and  farther  from  its  nest ;  the  grouse,  if 

disturbed  from  her  nest,  will  shuffle  through  the  heath  in  a 

very  awkward  manner,  and  will  not  take  wing  until  she  has 

proceeded  a  considerable  distance.     [The  partridge  will  do 

the  same.]     I  once  found  a  skylark  do  the  same.     Having 

been  informed  of  the  nest,  in  a  corn  field,  I  proceeded  thither 

Id  aee  the  eggs,  but,  finding  the  bird  on  the  nest,  and  having 

my  butterflv  net  in  my  hand,  I  easily  captured  her.     When 

I  took  the  bird  into  my  hand,  she  feigned  death,  and  allowed 

herself  to  be  handled  for  a  considerable  time,  and  that  rather 

roogfaly,  and  when  I  threw  her  from  me,  in  the  expectation 

that  she  would  take  wing,  she  fell  to  the  ground  like  a  stone, 

and  there  she  lay  for  me  to  push  her  about  with  my  foot, 

mtii  I  at  last  thought  that  I  had  injured  her  in  the  capture, 

and  that  she  was  absolutely  dead.     Remaining  quiet,  however, 

fcr  a  very  short  period,  the  bird  began  moving,  and,  with  one 

wing  trailing  along  the  ground,  and  shuffling  along  as  if  one 

of  her  legs  had  been  broken,  she  proceeded  for  a  considerable 

distance,  and  then  took  wing.     Is  there  not  here  an  evident 

distinction   shown   between  instinct   and   reason?      Instinct 

taught  the  bird  to  lure  all  intruders  from  her  nest,  but  she 

could  not  reason  that,  as  I  had  already  discovered  her  nest 

and  captured  her  upon  it,   the   lure  was,  in   this  instance, 

useless.     But,  the  circumstance  that  led  to  these  remarks  is 

the  following.     In  pursuing  an  azure  blue  butterfly,  I  was 

diverted  from  my  object  by  the  melodies  of  a  nightingale 

almost  close  at  my  side.     Tlie  singing  was  in  one  continuous, 

incessant,   and  uninterrupted   melody;  there  were  none  of 
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nr-ic  T'K'.ueit  ireak=.  wmch  ire  ic  chancterisuc  of  the  song 
"  ne  i^nuncaie.  *htfi  heard  it  x  "itiie  distance;  it  ^ as  one 
r.^-.^sin  «-inid.  I  can  aanilv  caii  it  a  warble  either;  it 
^.:^  ji  mctaiiUii  -slbr::  ^3  .niich  ao,  chat  I  »tood  perfectly 
isLwHiriicti*  mi:  i£  X  -QSs  'X)  '^imcei^e  how  it  was  possible  far 
•  -n!^  I  -r^^anir^  -1/  tXttrz  iierseif  io  m^rhtily.  I  begin, 
iv  wr-^-.-r.  -p  'uma^  "iiut  :ne  le^fv  or  ie  melodist  could  not  be 
:ir  r  uid.  i*  I  laii  le^er  jet  ^een  ihe  nest  of  the  bird,  I 
:-"w  "r.::.r-:  :c  T.i:cn  .ler  ::i:s!ei7.  in  :rder  to  discover  it.  Bot, 
.  '«"'-=  Triir "  r"  :::i  ic  ".ne  -searca  js  iseless  :  for,  as  soon  as  I 
-".'.w-rh:  i:c  uc^^.  zc  natrer  it  vhac  part  I  made  mv  en- 
r'-TwV.  iirri  Ti£  u:c  lunciniriie  close  ac  my  side,  delisting 
r.c-  T  :::  :er  3ie:«;i;7-  icti  scprinix  trrrm  spray  to  sprav,  and 
r*:::  :.:i-i:  :j  :iisa.  onii  uias  ieatilns  me  the  round  of  the 
»'  ^  v:  i:  ler  rieLsir^  When,  however,  all  hope  of  finding 
lie  rtss  i^ii  ztAT'j  -Txusaeii.  I  reil  in  w:th  it  by  pure  acddeo^ 
-:».:  I  ncs  ilscj^ersti  :iiat  "ine  iimrnszof  the  bird  bad  alwijs 
t-a  rr  n  I  lirasmcn  "nim  :ne  nest.    The  question  with  wfaia 

-  •fciTSi:.  1  ¥i:ii.i:  Tzersnrre  Jsrii^  receat — Are  all  birds  10  the 
i:-^.:    i    .irmi  nir"icer=  "Ttrm  meir  zests.'' 

T"-.  . .  JiT-i.  t.t:^  ■  —  As  I  ba^e  just  been  speaking  of  the 
:\C*..i:uri:.e-  remarnt  .t  -s  rie  xost  appropriate  place  for  ofc 
.V  i  \:w  -smarvr  xctrr.  rae  5cc«  of  birds  :  a  sulgect,  by  die 
*;i-.  ••  s.cn:  r.^cu.:-.  The  ::uestioo,  N\liy  do  birds  sing? 
T£^  Tt-k-.-r  -^st  :et2.  I  ±ink.  saiisnictonly  answered.  It  wis 
'<:~%>^-:  i:j:  ae  ra^e  iacii  ^  scixhe  the  female  duri^in- 
.-,.*i.:.  .-.  Fr'-im:::.  :.:»:cci:  in  Reczie's  MorUagu,)  Tbere 
»5i,>  ■  a.:kcu-~  -  ^  >  -«i'  ^^s  '-^^  question  would  imme- 
.  .-  c-^  ':;:k''*-  ir^  ^cre  binis  denied  sonir  ?  Do  the  females 
,   -<-srs:    -•  r'j>   '^^uir^  sx'cji-r^  mere  than  others  ?  Besides, 

-  .  ^  ^        ;::«;  i.-r*.  ■  i^  "^^i-  A*  ^*  J^^?  ''^et  no  bird  but 

X  •  iT*  :.:c^  ;=  <:*^  iur-rc  "^e  ri^t.    The  skylark  frequently 
.^  .^  ^-    •  .-:   vj:  ¥-3  ^cc  oclv  lose  si^t  of  him,  bat  we 

.  V.'   i>^-    5     "^'^  -*«^   '  -*=  'i'^^i  ■  csa  the  temale  then  hear  him 

.  ..     •^  ^x-\-n.v.  :v  •  <  -v-rf<  ."  rUrr:ncton  (quoted  in  Rennie's 

\    .      -.     <..-4x>^\:  r'*:    ■t:r:juc  :j  lis  silent,  "  lest  her  song 

^*^.,  ^  "   >5^-. -v.-  *v-  -^-^c-'     A  ?.r^.:lar  conclusion,  certainly, 

•V  v^  "^    '*■*>-   '  ^^  ^Tc^C'sed  that  the  male  sang  to 

>iN^  V     V    "^  -^i  v.    . .  •  '^  ire  peric^  of  incubation.     If  the 

s.^  ^^    .V  V    v\  -I.H     v-  -  vr  -i  ^xxhiRg  purpose,  it  must  of 

^>N   vi    \<- .  \xv  -       -  X  "c-a^  "cl^bourhood  of  the  nest,  and 

^N  .s^v-x-     ^  •v^  V   ,x  i?  -Ac.T  i»  discover  the  nest  as  if  the 

V-  .*  V   N'  >«.^ "  <^  "^^     .x^ces*  v:o  DOt  die  remales  of  some  birds 

V  ,i  Xx^^o-.*     ."«-  •i      -s -Jic  r:.^es  ?  Now  comes  another 

iIKnx  * .     '"  Tv  '  ••  v>  ."  S.XV  r  ru*  do  not,  in  general,  search 

I  li^WNV^  ^    •  -"^'"  '-^^  ccccrar^*  their  business  in  the 
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nnng  is  to  perch  upon  some  conspicuous  spot,  breathing  out 
mar  full  and  natural  notes,  which,  by  instinct,  the  female 
knows,  and  repairs  to  the  spot  to  choose  her  mate."  (Afon- 
i^giL)  The  female  amongst  birds  has  evidently  the  advantage 
Ofcr  the  human  species,  for  she  is  the  chooser,  and  not  the 
object  of  choice.  The  same  author  tells  us,  that  ^^  birds  can- 
not discriminate  the  colours  by  which  their  species  is  known ;" 
and  this  is  evidently  put  forth  to  account  for  the  male  ^^  perch- 
wg  upon  some  conspicuous  spot."  But  what  say  others? 
Tne  nightingale  sings  *^  concealed  in  the  thickest  pait  of  a 
bosh  or  small  tree.*^  {Field  Nat.  Mag.^  i.  201.)  Both  state- 
ments are  fact.  The  nightingale  does  sing  in  the  concealment 
of  a  thick  bush,  and  the  song  thrush  sings,  morning  and  even- 
in|^  mounted  on  the  highest  spray  he  can  find.  I  cannot 
mppose  that  he  does  this  to  lure  the  female  to  him,  for  I  have 
never  observed  it  to  have  that  eifect ;  besides,  he  does  it  for 
a  very  considerable  portion  of  spring  and  summer ;  certainly 
afker  be  is  mated.  Neither  can  I  suppose  that  his  song  is 
poured  forth  for  the  purpose  of  soothing  the  female  during 
the  period  of  incubation ;  for,  if  that  were  the  case,  the  sooth- 
ing would  be  required  as  much  by  night  as  by  day,  and  as 
much  in  the  middle  of  the  day  as  in  the  morning  and  the 
ing:  besides  all  this,  he  U'equently  sings  at  Christmas, 

lien  he  is  neither  mated  nor  seeking  a  mate.  Let  us  come, 
however,  to  a  still  later  opinion.     "  The  songs  of  birds  have 

^ven  rise  to  several  curious  enquiries  of  no  small  interest. 

Lfter  investigating  the  subject  with  considerable  attention  for 
several  years,  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  notes 
of  birds,  which  we  denominate  singing,  may  all  be  referred  to 
hilarity  and  joy,  or  to  rivalry  and  defiance."  (Rennie's  Habits 
qfBirdsy  S60.)  In  making  this  theory  hold  good,  I  think 
we  shall  find  as  many  difficulties  as  in  any  other.  Why  is 
the  nightingale  more  joyous  than  other  birds  during  the  night? 
It  the  redbreast  habitually  more  joyous  than  other  birds  r  for 
he  sings  nearly  the  whole  year  round.  If  it  be  joy  that  sti- 
mulates to  song,  why  do  not  the  females  sing  as  well  as  the 
males :  have  tliey  no  joy  ?  And  why  are  some  birds  altogether 
denied  song :  are  they  joyless  ?  The  thrush  breaks  forth  into 
song  frequently  in  the  winter,  and  the  woodlark  makes  the 
December  mornings  resound  with  his  song.  How  is  it  tliat 
these  birds  are  so  joyous  when  all  others  are  gloomv  ?  llie 
meadow  pipit,  again,  when  disturbed  from  her  nest,  will  mount 
up  into  the  air  to  a  considerable  height,  and  then  descend 
slowly,  warbling  with  all  her  powers,  until  she  reaches  die 
ground.  Is  it  any  source  of  joy  to  the  bird  to  be  thus  dis- 
turbed from  her  nest?  This  may  be  said  to  l)e  "  defiance." 
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be. 

sKSAft  ife  TooBt  ^  :su£  L  S2IBI  an&  -miuBL  I  «fiii  mx  kaem; 
A  tats,  1  TiiMininiL  toqi  imus^"  ^vomii  jnhics  zne  to  dunk 
TtMH  mnacaciiEb.  sad  I  ixre  :»  rrcoc  31  siopiise  chat  they 
«)Knt  IOC  jccauae  Z  iau  ~:uf  JmrDia  :d  -Tgayiise  Aem.  I  ws 
3b^  :SZ7cn7  ^n^ec:  -vcura  I  fsui  in  V.  •j 53.  ifuc  ic  qoIt  iiii»- 
-au^  -iie  lijtfm  soiefr  cauleti  ieie  die  jming  ooces^  of  odier 
iinii- :  'MTf  littiaaigjn  :211s-  .>  jest:rsilr  'iie  vase,  ic  is  not  inwi- 
uiiv  ab.  For  nsfancs;.  n  juuiaini  u>  artMtiiaiic  cfae  ilam 
.Kjte  of  He  swa&low.  :nz2-<ee  :mz!<xe^  'x  aiso  had  £e  zdiii  niS 
-wmdi  'iie  swrnlow  isesr  ^nen  ^in^  joqiu^  jnii  die  cfaaCter  of 
Mat'  laniAfTJon  noc  die  somc*  which  one  otben  hears  m  a  faaro 
irhtin  r.wo  fwailows  are  irrnngrng  dieir  plan  of  operatians  in 
rile  tprini^  Again^  in  addition  co  the  shriek  of  the  iiiartin» 
rhtr^  wa»  cfae  note  which  It  iitten  when  on  the  wing^  in  por» 
Hiic  fit'  it»  food.  There  was  also  the  «diimip  of  the  green* 
fincti^  and  the  i:Aee  wkne  -xhee  which  is  the  climax  of  die 
linni:t\  <K]ng^  by  which  It  is  so  irresistible  as  a  call  bird,  and 
which  appears  to  bring  down  the  Socfcy  in  &ct^  in  spite  of 
thftniM:lv«»f», 

Although  the  sedge  bird  Imitated  all  I  have  mentionedy  it 
madft  much  more  frequent  use  of  the  notes  of  some  than  of 
^mm :  the  spairowt  the  MtiViVQcVkaS^xk^  stivJiLaw^  and  the  slar^ 
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ling  appeared  to  be  its  chief  favourites ;  whilst  it  only  touched 
ODce  or  twice  on  the  notes  of  the  greenfinch  and  the  linnet. 
It  had  been  very  sparing,  also,  in  its  use  of  the  chafRnch's 
note,  until  one  m  the  neighbourhood  had  begun  to  tmink 
twink  iwink;  then  the  mocking-bird  took  it  up,  and  twinked 
away  for  fifty  times  together.  In  the  next  morning  the 
linnet's  note  was  much  more  in  request;  and  it  also  made 
more  use  of  notes  with  which  I  was  not  acquainted.  On 
neither  day  did  it  touch  upon  the  notes  of  the  redstart  or  pied 
wagtail,  both  of  which  I  had  heard  frequently  used  by  the 
mocking-bird  before.  On  the  other  hand,  I  had  not  previously 
observed  the  notes  of  the  starling  and  whin  linnet,  which  this 
bird  gave  in  perfection ;  and,  therefore,  though  I  have  said, 
in  my  former  communication  (V.  653,  654.),  that  I  had  never 
heard  it  make  use  of  the  notes  of  any  of  the  larks  or  thrushes, 
I  would  not  be  understood  to  say  that  this  never  happens. 
It  is  difficult  to  say,  perhaps,  that  it  has  a  note  which  is  not 
an  imitation ;  but  there  is  one  which  it  always  makes  use  of 
when  any  person  approaches  the  nest  (intermixed,  however, 
with  the  notes  of  the  swallow,  whinchat,  and  whitethroat) : 
this  is  something  like  chur-r-r  chur-^r-r^  prolonging  the  sound 
of  the  r  very  considerably,  and  in  a  style  which  would  be  quite 
an  acquisition  to  the  Northumbrians,  if  they  could  attain  it. 
May  29.  18S4. 


Art.  IV.  A  Notice  of  the  Songs  of  the  Bramble  Finchy  the  Moun- 
tain  Linnett  and  the  Tree  Sparrow;  xjoith  Remarks  on  each 
Specie*'    By  Mr.  Edward  Blytu. 

I  AH  not  aware  that  the  songs  of  these  birds  have  ever  yet 
been  described.  Mr.  Selby,  in  his  account  of  the  first,  observes, 
that  he  is  '^  unable  to  say  whether  its  notes  ever  vary  in  the 
spring,  or  whether  it  possesses  any  proper  song."  I  have 
repeatedly  heard  its  song  in  confinement,  and  have  one  now 
in  my  possession  which  siMgs  frequently.  Its  son^  consists 
only  of  a  few  coarse  unmusical  notes,  generally  delivered  in 
an  under  tone ;  and  not  the  least  resembling  the  chaflinch's 
tiong,  nor  that  of  any  other  bird  with  which  1  am  acquainted. 
I  hardly  know  how  to  describe  the  song  of  the  bramble  finch  : 
if  a  person  were  to  fill  his  mouth  half  full  of  water,  and  draw 
it  slowly  backwards  and  forwards  through  his  teeth,  the  sound 
produced  would  not  be  much  unlike  it,  at  least  hi  part.  It 
also  utters  a  kind  of  chuck^  analogous  to  the  twink  of  the  chaf- 
finch ;  and  sometimes  a  hoarse  jay-like  aill  to  its  companions. 

The  mountain  linnet's  song  is  chattering  and  inarticulate, 
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bearing  a  harsh  reseiDblance  to  that  of  the  linnet  Its  notes 
are  always  hurried  and  indistinct ;  and  are  mostly  deliTered  m 
suooessive  bursts  (if  I  may  be  dlowed  the  t^m),  sounding 
like  several  birds  singing  together,  and  reminding  one  of  tlie 
firing  of  bells.  I  have  never  heard  the  sound  twiie^  which  it 
is  allied  to  utter;  but  its  usual  notes  upon  the  fiirze  nmck 
resemble  those  of  the  common  linnet,  bein^  either  a  low 
tsu'tsu^tsuj  or  a  loud  chit  chit.  I  may  take  this  opportum^ 
to  mention,  that,  with  the  twite  in  confinement,  the  red  on  its 
rump  entirely  disappears  on  the  first  moult ;  as,  fixun  anakgr 
with  its  congeners,  might  be  anticipated. 

The  tree  sparrow  {P&sser  arb6reus  ?  P.  montibns  Ami.) 
has  been  usually  described  to  have  no  song ;  which  is  incor- 
rect, for  one  in  my  possession  frequently  sings ;  and  its  nolei 
are  not  altogether  despicable,  being  far  superior  to  those  of 
the  bramblefinch.  The  tree  sparrow,  like  the  common  sperie% 
has  a  great  variety  of  chirrups ;  one  of  which  is  peculiarlj 
musical  and  sweet,  and  may  be  rendered  pee^eurJweep.  Its 
proper  song  consists  of  a  number  of  these  chirps  intermiied 
with  some  pleasing  notes,  delivered  in  a  continuous  unbroken 
strain,  sometimes  for  many  minutes  together;  very  loodlji 
and  having  a  characteristic  sparrow  tone  throughout. 

This  is  a  wild  and  untractable  species  in  captivity;  and, 
consequently,  as  birds  always  closdy  depress  their  fbitbers 
when  frightened,  appears,  wnen  looked  at,  remarkably  slen- 
der :  yet,  when  at  ease,  and  undisturbed,  the  tree  sparrow 
always  pufis  its  plumage  so  as  to  appear  quite  as  bulky  as  the 
common  species ;  and  the  individual  which  I  have  in  confine* 
ment  has  generally  this  appearance,  having  lost  much  of 
its  original  wildness;  still  the  species  is  undoubtedly  more 
slender  than  the  P.  domesticus.    The  sexes  of  it  may  be  dis- 
tinguished easily  by  the  smaller  size,  in  the  female,  of  the 
black  spot  on  the  side  of  the  neck :  in  both,  the  bill  becomes 
quite  black  in  summer.     I  do  not  know  how  this  bird  CBine 
to  be  called  <*  mountain  sparrow,''  and  ^^  montilnus ;  '^  for  k 
appears  to  me,  both  from  observation,  and  from  what  I  have 
read  of  it,  only  to  inhabit  valleys ;  frequenting  low  damp 
situations  where  willows  grow,  and  being  more  abundant  in 
the  flats  of  Lincolnshire  than  in  any  other  part  of  Britain. 
The  more  appropriate  term  arboreus,  therefore,  might  as  weD 
be  substituted  for  <^montanus,"  if  the  latter  is  thus  implicatoiy 
of  error. 

Were  I  to  judge  of  the  temper  and  disposition  of  the 
bramble  finch  from  one  which  I  kept  in  confinement  last  sum- 
mer, I  should  call  it  one  of  the  most  untamable  of  birds; 
but,  were  I  to  form  my  judgment  from  the  individual  which  I 
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possess  at  present,  I  should,  on  the  contrary,  deem  it  to  be 
▼eiy  familiar  and  confiding.  This  I  iust  cursorily  mention  as 
a  caution  to  those  who  would  infer  the  general  cnaracter  and 
disposition  of  a  species  from  observation  of  an  individual. 
Animals  of  the  same  kind  often  diifer  greatly  in  individual 
character;  and  this  is  remarkably  apparent  in  a  brood  of 
ten  young  bottletits  which  I  have  this  season  reared :  it  was 
obsarable  even  before  they  had  left  the  nest. 

The  bramble  finch,  like  many  other  species,  but  chiefly 
those  which  have  deciduous  terminal  edgings  to  their  winter 
plumage,  as  the  linnets,  redstarts,  stonecnat,  pied  flycatcher, 
and  some  of  the  siskins  and  grosbeaks,  is  very  much  hand- 
somer when  two  years  old  than  when  in  its  first  summer 
livery.  The  tints  of  all  these  birds  are  considerably  brighter 
after  thev  have  moulted  twice,  and  then  (as  is  particularly 
observable  in  the  common  redstart)  a  few  only  of  the  new 
feathers  are  fringed  with  winter  edgings. 

I  cannot  exactly  reconcile  the  mountain  linnet,  or  twite, 
which,  in  these  parts,  is  a  regular  winter  visitant,  with  Mr. 
Selby's  description  of  it.  That  gentleman  remarks  that  ^'  it 
is  rather  larger  than  the  common  linnet,  bein^  bulkier  in  the 
body,  and  having  a  longer  tul."  Now,  all  the  twites  which 
I  have  seen  (andthey  amount  to  many  dozens)  have  invariably 
been  considerably  smaller  than  the  common  linnet,  being 
intermediate  in  size  between  that  bird  and  the  redpole.  Far- 
ther, Mr.  Selby's  account  of  it  seems  to  imply  that  it  exhibits 
a  marked  seasonal  change  in  the  tints  of  its  plumage;  " ren- 
dering its  summer  appearance  difierent  from  that  which  it  bears 
through  the  rest  of  the  year."  I  have  specimens  in  summer 
plumage ;  and  the  only  diiference  I  can  perceive  is  an  increased 
brightness  of  colour  on  the  rump  plumage,  the  terminal  edg- 
inffs  of  which  have  disappeared ;  but  tliis  is  by  no  means  con- 
spicuous, being  a  much  slighter  diiference  than  is  observable 
in  the  common  linnet  and  the  redpole.  In  other  respects, 
Mr.  Selby's  description  of  the  mountain  linnet  entirely  agrees 
with  my  birds ;  only  that  I  see  no  sexual  diiference  in  the 
colour  of  the  upper  parts,  the  rump  excepted.  Montagu 
describes  the  twite  to  be  "  rather  larger  than  the  linnet ; " 
and  says,  also,  "  the  top  of  the  head  and  rump  red."  But 
here  he  is  certainly  mbtaken  as  regards  the  head ;  for  I  can 
say  decidedly  that  the  twite  (of  these  parts)  has  at  no  time 
any  red  upon  the  crown.  These  discrepancies  almost  lead 
one  to  suspect  that  two  different  species  are  yet  confused 
together  under  the  name  of  mountain  linnet ;  as,  I  am  quite 
convinced,  is  the  case  with  the  redpole.  See  the  Field  Na* 
ifiralisfs  Magazine  for  April,  1834,  p.  172. 

Tooting,  Sunrj/,  May  29.  I8S4. 
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Art.  V.  lUusiraiions  fit  BritUh  Zoology.  Bj  Gbokgb  Johi- 
STON,  M.D.»  Fellow  of  the  Rojai  Collie  of  Sargeoos  of  Edis- 
burgh. 

22.  Tb'rgipbs  pi/lchbr.  {fg,  59.) 
CI.  Gasteropoda,   Ord.  Nucybr&nchia,   Fam.  daodds. 

The  T^rgipes  is  a  naked  sea  snail  with  external  branduK 
disposed  in  two  series,  one  along  each  side  of  the  back;  tbey 

^  ^  areofacylindricil 

^9  ^9>^SB^^^lf  M^     form,  ana  it  is  sup- 

posed thattheapex 
of  each  fiinns  i 
little  sucker  bf 
means  of  wliidi 
the  animal  can  fix 

"       ^^^  *  itself  to  the  stalb 

and  fronds  of  set- 
weed,  and  walk 
upon  its  bacL 
Rang  is  of  opinion 
that  tliis   feet  le* 

T«ftlp«  p6klitr :  •,  natural  ites  ft,  nugniiled.  ^^ j^.^  ^^^  ^jj^^^^ 

ations  to  assure  us  of  its  certainty ;  and  the  species  about 
tc  be  described  never  performed  any  such  remarkable  feat 
during  the  few  hours  it  was  preserved. 

One  species  (D6ri5  macumta  Montcigu)  has  already  been 
describeu  as  a  native  of  the  coast  of  Devon,  but  it  difiers  in 
so  many  particulars  from  ours,  that  some  may  deem  it  ne- 
cessary to  arrange  them  in  separate  genera,  and  we,  at  all 
events,  may  be  spared  the  necessity  of  elaborating  a  compara- 
tive description  to  prove  their  distinctness.  Ter^pes  pmcher 
was  found  in  Berwick  Bay,  upon  a  piece  of  wood  brouebt  up 
by  the  line  from  deep  water :  its  motions  were  slow  and  glid* 
ing,  like  the  rest  of  its  tribe ;  but,  unlike  the  greater  number 
of  these,  it  was  ornamented  with  spots  of  such  warm  and 
brilliant  colours,  that  it  might  possibly  have  attracted  the  notice 
of  even  those  who  wonder  very  much  what  there  is  in  a  snail 
that  it  should  have  admirers. 

T^rgipes  pdlcher  is  half  an  inch  long,  ovate,  sofl,  white, 
ornamented  with  scarlet  tubercles  scattered  over  the  back, 
and  with  short  cylindrical  processes  tipt  with  bright  orange 
arranged  round  the  sides :  mouth  subinferior,  terminal,  with 
a  linear-oblong  membranous  tongue,  set  with  minute  prickles 
in  close  transverse  series :  tentacula  two,  dorsal,  non-retractil^ 
short,  oval,  imbricate,  orange-coloured :  back  even,  studded 
with  many  scarlet  unequal  tubercles,  some  of  which,  when 
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magnified,  appear  ocellated :  towards  the  tail  are  three  short 
white  processes  placed  in  a  line  across  the  back,  which  are 
not  retractile ;  and  there  are  eighteen  short  obtuse  branchial 
processes  placed  on  the  margins,  tlie  smallest  in  Front,  and 
all  tipped  with  orange ;  the  apices,  perhaps,  conformed  like 
sQckers :  foot  oblong,  with  plain  margins :  aperture  of  gene- 
ration lateral  and  anterior. 

When  viewed  through  a  magnifier,  this  pretty  mollusc  has 
a  roughish  or  flocculent  appearance.  The  cloak  contains 
namerous  calcareous  spicula  interlaced  in  every  direction,  the 
spicula  of  unequal  sizes,  curved,  with  a  sort  of  knob  in  the 
centre,  whence  it  tapers  to  each  end,  the  points  of  some  of 
them  being  forked.  The  latter  sort  are  abundant  in  the 
branchial  processes,  and  the  forked  end  is  always  pointed 
outwards. 

The  specific  character  may  be  thus  expressed :  — 
Th-gipes  pidcher.    Corpore  ovato,  albo,  supra  tuberculis  coc- 

cineis  notato;  tentaculis  duobus,ovatis,  imbricatis,  aurantiis; 

branchiis  brevibus,  apice  aurantiis. 

23.  ?iSfpo'NGiA  sube'ria.  (^.60.) 

Our  figures  of  this  remarkable  production  are  taken  from 
a  dried  specimen,  with  the  loan  of  which  I  was  favoured  by 
Mr.  Bean   of  Scarborough.      It  incrusts  a   univalve   shell, 
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apparently  the  Turbo  cr&ssior,  and  entirely  covers  it.  The 
zoophytical  crust  is  thin  and  uniform,  and  no  pores  or  fsecal 
orinces  are  visible  on  the  surface,  but  the  processes  are  hollow, 
and  their  walls,  which  are  smooth  and  alike  on  both  surfaces, 
appear  to  be  perforated,  in  a  longitudinal  direction,  with  a 
circle  of  small  canals  which  probably  open  on  the  rim  of  the 
process;  but  this  structure  is  ratlier  inferred  from  the  appear- 
ance presented  by  the  spot  from  which  a  process  has  been 
broken,  and  from  an  obscure  vestige  of  pores  on  the  rim,  than 
from  dissection,  and  remains,  therefore,  open  to  correction. 

The  sponge  is  apparently  composed  of  fine  particles  of  sand 
closely  compacted,  and  is  of  a  uniform  grey  or  stone  colour ; 
the  surface  is  even  and  smooth,  but  large  papillary  processes, 
from  one  to  six  lines  in  height,  cylindrical  and  tubular,  rise  up 
irregularly  from  it,  the  apices  of  which  are  circular,  cupped. 
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with  a  thick  somewhat  inflected  and  plaited  rim.  Where  the 
sponge  incrusts  the  shell  it  is  thin,  but  the  tubular  processes 
are  between  two  and  three  lines  in  diameter,  and,  when  re- 
moved at  the  base,  they  leave  a  mark  exhibiting  a  circle  of 
cells  radiating  to  the  outer  edge. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  this  is  the  5p6ngia  sub^a  of  Mon- 
tagu {JVem.  Mem.y  i.  100.),  in  a  perfect  state.     Montaga 
seems  to  have  met  with  specimens  only  previous  to  their  pro- 
duction of  the  tubular  processes,  and,  if  we  subtract  these 
from  our  description,  it  will  be  found  to  correspond  in  other 
respects  with  the  description  of  this  excellent  observer.    He 
says  that  the  ^^  sponge  is  of  a  corky  nature,  resembling  the 
dose  texture  of  the  stalk  of  some  species  of  jBol^tus.    It 
has  rarely  any  other  pores  than  what  are  formed  by  the  fibres, 
which  are  so  extremely  fine,  as  not  to  be  visible  to  the  naked 
eye,  even  when  broken ;  and  with  the  assbtance  of  a  podut 
lens,  they  are  not  definable  on  the  surface.     Its  oobar  is 
orange-yellow  when  firesh,  becoming  brown  when  dry:  its 
shape  is  indefinite,  but  it  has  the  singular  pr(^)erty  of  boDC 
attached  onlv  (as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain)  to  eld 
univalve  shells,  which  it  entirely  invests.     It  is  also  remaifc- 
able,  that  few  instances  occur  where  the  hermit  crab  hm  lot 
formed  a  lodgement  in  the  nucleus  shell,  and  there  app«n 
to  be  a  great  struggle  between  the  two  parasitical  intniden^ 
as  the  sponge  is  continually  endeavouring  to  fill  up  the  apei^ 
ture  of  the  shell,  while  the  crab,  by  its  occasional  motioD  in 
search  of  prev^  frustrates  that  natural  propensity  of  the  apmifle. 
Notwithstanding  the  efibrts  of  so  active  and  restless  an  in- 
truder, the  gradual  and  insensible  increase  of  the  sponee  gains 
upon  the  premises  of  the  crab ;  it  pushes  it  on  all  sides,  and 
completely  lines  the  interior  surface  of  the  shell,  so  that  the 
crab  soon  finds  its  habitation  too  small,  and  is  compelled  to 
search  for  a  more  capacious  house." 

Dr.  Fleming  has  placed  this  sponge  in  his  senus  Halich6n- 
dra  {BrzL  Anim.^  p.  522.),  distinguished  from  the  other 
genera  of  the  family  by  the  siliceous  spicula  which  enter  so 
abundantly  into  its  organisation ;  and  he  savs  that  the  spicula 
of  the  species  in  question,  which  he  has  round  '*  incrusting 
corallines  in  the  Frith  of  Forth,"  are  fiisiform  and  slightlv 
curved.  Montagu  makes  no  mention  of  these  spicula,  whicn 
probably  require  a  high  power  of  the  microscope  for  their 
detection,  and  hence  they  also  escaped  my  observation.  To 
anv  correspondent  of  this  Magazine  I  should  feel  much  in- 
debted by  the  communication  of  specimens  of  the  5p6ngia 
sub^ria,  either  dried  or  preserved  in  spirits. 

Berwick  iqnm  Tweedy  June  VI.  \^%^. 
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:  VI.     Fiuui  Turtbni  Bean,  and  Limnea  lineala  Bean,   Two 
and  hitherto  undescHbed  Species  of  Shells,  described  and 
Kustrated,    By  William  Beak,  Esq. 

Wu'sus  Turtuai  Bean,  (j§f.61.)  —  Shell  rusiform,  covered 
I  slightly  elevated  spiral  lines  broader  than  the  intervening 
spaces,  and  crossed  by 
numerous  longitudinal 
lines  of  growth.  Length 
4j  in.,  and  about  2  in. 
broad ;  volutions  9,  a 
little  raised  in  the  middle, 
from  which  they  gradually 
slope  to  the  separating 
line;  aperture  ovate,  near- 
ly of  the  same  length  as 
the  spire;  canal  wide  and 
short;  outer  lip  a  little 
dilated  and  very  thick; 
inner  lip  smooth,  glossy, 
and  much  spread  on  the 
pillar.  Colour  white, 
covered  with  a  brown  epi- 
dermis, and  the  inside  pale 
violet, 

This  noble  and  pro- 
bably unique  shell  we  have 
named  after  our  old  and 
esteemed  friend.  Dr.  Tur- 
toii.  It  was  found  among 
the  rejectamenta  of  a  boat 
at  Scarborough,  and  is 
one  of  the  "  great  guns" 
of  our  collection,  which 
contains  (we  say  it  proud- 
ly) 1050  species  antlvarie- 
1^  ami  above  50,000  specimens  of  genuine  native  shells. 
Limnea  lincdta  Bean.  [fg.  62.) — Shell  oblong-ovate, 
►ventricose,  with  about  12  long  and  short  (often  forked) 
raised  transverse  lines  on  the 
body  whorl,  giving  it  an  an- 
gular appearance  crossed  by 
I  numerous  longitudinal  striee. 
Length  of  the  laigest  spe- 
cimens   6   lines,   breadth    ' 
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TLimuoc.-         sssr-  soar,  anil  acute:  aperture  nme; 
1.     uu.      izisr    ii.    xeneaeil.  iiDnxiing  a  small  hoUov 

1^  -  Tssanrsoi^.  sstL.  >  on:;'  kmnci  in  one  pond  in  onr 
n^iirziittcraac,  ar.  u^-  rereniei:  vanen*  is  of  ixre  occof- 
jUb^*  xttcl.  cxrr  sDeamens  of  1^.  perqcei  in  boc 
a£  5axin?rr  i-  c  .  oarcer  colonr.  and  onh  fau 
.  pTaiCT*  ttt;  iiat  some  of  the  nnmerm 
«£?%£«&  •  ..'  ra.-  SB±.  tt:  xdc&l  c  ocr  scientific  fiiends  agree 
«<:•  4--^.  naaaoarraij-  :>  spednraiiy  Qgtinci.  Tlie laised  uoa 
tr-  u:.  rwv  i^.3rr  sr-  '^rr**  Tonahit: :  iu  same  specbneos  dicj 
A^'  ^xtrr-  ocviissssse^  qc  r  ¥en  lew*  JnstanmR  are  dicj 
•  t:^\.-  »a::;;^.  Jt  i^-. .  i ..  a»owenn .  n:  his  Goifra  qfBeBtM 
iSf  }.i»s  .V:.^  Unas.  PrTs*.  liTsa».  and  Aplesa  to  Ae 
e^xii.  -.i=u%^  H  sre>  -in-,  ocr  descxifaafale  diflkrenoe la 
Lc^.  ^A^ —  OmC^st  lef?:  sfynn.  oifierence^  comwtfc  in  the 
jx;*-w.  Ail.  ^~r%-&.  eeiiL:  eserosrroDiK  sbeUs.  whQe  Ae  Libh 
£ii.  ^.iT^s.  £»:  eri;-^.  Tat  reFcraed  LJrnnea  ibnod 
>s»*.vv4iiir.    »L    cmairr   rrovt  tbe  correctneaB  of  Mr. 


^  r.      r   L:s  r  A-^  r..rB.  ^^  jTiMJagfi'i  Speaet  afSUBt 

'  N»-M  ,^vi  c  Li^.  vv  ijLXK.  anL  iiieaiwa&er  idieDs  i^liicli  I 
Svui^i..  yvriLR  \vArv.  a^e\^  n  utz  neiriixmnriinod  of  Henkr  on 
^  iMiu^.  i.  ilj'j-i*.':  •iiici  iumiaiiA^  &.  riVBXsr  nnmber  of  ip^ 
<:^Kc  :iku  4rt-ji  xtixK?*  » lu.  v*in::i  I  an'  acouainted.  Tliis  is 
CvwI^Ia;^:  vi»  ii^  ".v  UK  J'^i^sirr  it  iiilii.  and  vaOei's,  wood 
.*i^  fc*a;«r*.  *>*ii*jv  ni.n  i;:u:  ciii.Tiiinc  neiirfabonrkood,  and 
buj/i^  /  w  t.^.-^  »;>^^a:%  ui.  icn^rininaie  hahiiH:,  I  hare  thought 
»'.  «,#*:«*..  «t  Vat  i*a^  'jf  Uit  rar.vc  rare  ipeaes.  to  state  exacdj 
UiA;  ^Mit^Ks  '^  ftiiuasii'x.  »"Litrc  eaca  ocxnrs :  as,  witboot  thtf 
ir  i^/w.Axl^«.  »  'JA4fij^M/^»jff,  n.:'>giit  search  ibr  tfaem  a  long  time 
^Jii>y*^i  »<i4>^»e :  t  r  ixjtauj  vtrr  rare;  r,  rare;  f^  freqnent; 

Mi  A  limit  (itiiltrOifftda  Pvhiwiiiffra  Tfrricola. —  Cydds- 
h,t,„t  /.ii:yu$ifi,  \iiuu:U  wfMMin,/.  Caroculla  lapicida,  adheriog 
h,  lii.«.'j.)i  i$ti::»^  /,  lU'lix  m\M:rsafC;  nemoralis,  c;  hortensis, 
/,  •4»liMfti/#MifH|  fiioibl  pluntatiousy  r;  ericet6rum,  dry  chalky 
lm*j|»tt,  I.  i  v}i|/<ii<j,  /  /  vaparhiajf;  rufescens,  c;  hispida  Drop. 
itml  kI  MiHiiiiijii),  /  i  oiiitiiiim  (Carthusiana  Drap.\  hedges 
♦*<i»l  |iltHiliiliMii«,  <  i  liiMu,  I'uwiey  Woods,  vr\  aUiiU-ia,  damp 
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places,  y";   lucida  Drap.^  c\  radifkta,  c;    pygmae'^a,  roots  of 

Kss  and  wet  leaves,  &c^  r ;  /rochiformis  (tuiva  Drap.\  osier 
s,  and  in  the  Thames  rejectamenta,  r ;  spinulosa,  moss  and 
fir  leaves  in  Fawley  Woods,  r ;  crystdllina,  wet  leaves,  &c.,y; 
pokh^Ua,  roots  of  grass,  &c.,  c,  Bulimus  lackham^nsls 
(mont&nus  Drop.),  on  the  stems  of  beech  trees;  obscilrus, 
beech  woods,  &c.,  r;  liibricus,  wet  places,  c;  fuscus  (line^tus 
Aup.),  in  moss  at  Pining  Hill,  Fawley  Woods,  t;  r.  Achatina 
ancnla,  ander  stones  in  ctiaHcy  and  grassy  places,  r.  Succinea 
pntris  (amphibia  Drap.\  c.  Vitrlna  pellucida,  wet  leaves, 
ftc^  r.  P&pa  juniperi  (secale  Drap.\  dry  chalky  places,  c; 
narginata,  grassy  places,  y*;  pygms^a,  roots  of  grass  and 
plantains,^*;  ed^ntula,  under  stones,  &c«,  Henley  Park,  r; 
■oscftnim  (umbilicata  Drap.\  among  ivy  on  the  arch  on  the 
Wargrave  road,  n  Az^  tridens,  at  the  roots  of  dog's 
mercury,  at  Pining  Bottom  in  Fawley  Woods,  r.  Car^xhium 
minimum,  roots  of  grass,  &c.,  c.  Balea  per\'ersa  (fragilis 
Ltach\  Thames  rejectamenta,  r.  Clausilia  laminata,  on  the 
htfk  of  beech  trees,  /\  nigricans  (rugosa  Drap.)^  in  woods, 
&c^  r. 

Mollisca  Gasterdpoda  Pulmonifera  Aquitica.  —  Limns^a 
itagnalis,  in  ditches,  c ;  fragilis,  on  weeds  in  the  Thames,  r ; 

Sustris,  Thames,  c;  fosskria,  c\  p^regra,  c\  auricularia, 
ames,  r.  Physa  fontin^lis,  Thames  and  ditches,^!  Plan- 
orbis  c6meus,  ditches,  y;  carinatus  Drap.j  ditches  near 
lliames,  r;  complanatus  (margin^la  Drap.\  c;  vortex,  c; 
oontortus,  ditches,  r ;  albus,  Thames,  r ;  ;iautileus,  in  a  pond 
near  Bix,  r;  fontanus,  pond  near  the  Grange  on  the  Marlow 
road,  r  r. 

MoUiisca  Gasterdpoda  Branchifera  Nudiln'&nchia.  — Valvata 
foDtinalis  (obtusa  Turton\  f\  cristata  (spirorbis  Drap.\ 
Thames,  r. 

Mollusca  Gasterdpoda  Branchifera  Pectinibranchia,  — 
Faludina  Achatina,  Thames,,/;  tentaculata  (impura  Z^r^T?.), 
r,  acuta  (similb  Turton  ?),  Thames,  r.  Neritina  fluviatilis, 
Thames,  r. 

Mollusca  Bivalvia.  — A'nodon  anatinus,  Thames,  r.  ITnio 
pictorum  (of  Turton's  Manual^  fie.  11.),  "^Thames,  r;  ovata 
(Tftrton^  fig.  12.),  Thames,  r.  Cyclas  amnica,  Thames, y ; 
Henslowa/ia,  Thames,  r ;  pusilla,  Thames,  r ;  rivicola,  Thames, 
r;  cornea,  ditches,  &c.,  r;  lacustris  (caliculata  Z>iy7/?.),  ponds 
at  Fawley,  r. 

Aug.  12.  1834. 


496  Cane  Fly  of  Grenada. 

Art.  VIII.  Information  on  the  Cane  Fly  of  Grenada  (DSphax 
saccharfvora)  additional  to  that  given  in  VI.  407 — 4p1S.  By 
J.  O.  WssTwooD,  Esq.  F.L.S.»  &c. 

The  ravages  of  this  minute  but  destructive  species  of  insecty 
detailed  in  VI.  407 — 413.,  are  continued  with  undiminished 
severity  in  the  Island  of  Grenada.  At  the  Julv  meeting  of 
the  Entomological  Society,  the  subject  was  brought  before  the 
notice  of  the  meeting  by  J.  C.  Johnstone,  Esq.,  of  that  island^ 
who  entered  into  various  statements  relative  to  the  nature  df 
its  attacks ;  from  whose  remarks  it  is  evident,  as  I  had  indeed 
presumed  (VI.  410.),  that  the  great  mischief  done  to  plants 
originates  in  the  constant  suction  of  the  plants  by  myriads  of 
these  insects  in  all  their  stages.  It  has  been  stated  [in  VL 
407,  408.)  that  the  ^gs  are  deposited  in  the  midrib  of  the 
leaves,  on  the  under  sio^  in  those  plants  which  had  gained  con* 
siderable  height,  the  spots  in  which  they  are  introouced  being 
covered  with  a  fine  downy  white  matter.  This  account,  with 
the  drawing  given  in  VI.  413.  fi^.  54.  6,  of  the  position  of 
these  eggs  in  the  leaf,  is  calcumted  to  give  an  erroneous 
idea ;  since,  from  a  microscopic  examination  of  some  infested 
leaves  preserved  in  spirits,  brought  over  by  Mr.  Johnstone,  I 
have  ascertained  that  the  eggs  are  long  and  kidnev-shaped, 
and  are  introduced  lengthwise  into  the  substance  of  the  mid- 
rib of  the  leaf  to  a  considerable  depth.  It  is,  however,  upon 
the  young  and  very  tender  plants  that  the  greatest  injury  ii 
inflicted;  since,  evidently  from  their  aiFording  a  more  de- 
licious repast  to  the  fly,  they  are  so  completely  overpowered 
with  its  numbers  as  to  be  unable  to  overcome  the  injury :  thejr 
bleed  to  death,  and  wither  into  a  blackened  mass.  It  is  notice- 
able that  the  north-east  side  of  the  island,  which  is  the  most 
fruitful,  and  which  has  acquired  the  name  of  the  garden  of 
the  island,  is  more  especially  subject  to  the  fly;  which,  in 
some  instances,  has  destroyed  two  fifths,  and  even,  in  scmie 
plantations,  two  thirds,  of  the  entire  produce. 

It  is  only  within  the  last  few  years  that  this  pest  has  been 
observed  in  Grenada;  and,  indeed,  it  has  not  yet  made  its 
appearance  in  some  of  the  adjacent  islands.  It  has  been 
noticed  that  the  first  observance  of  it  in  the  former  island  was 
preceded  by  a  very  violent  hurricane. 

.  A  committee  has  been  appointed  by  the  Entomological 
Society  to  take  the  subject  into  consideration,  with  a  view  to 
the  proposal  of  the  most  efficient  remedies ;  and  a  report, 
containing  a  great  variety  of  suggestions,  has  been  prepared 
and  sent  over  to  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Grenada. 

2^  Grove^  Hammersmith^  July  30.  1834. 
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AiT.  IX.  A  List  of  the  more  rare  of  the  Species  of  Insects  found 
M  Parley  Heathy  on  the  Borders  of  Hampshire  and  Dorsetshire^ 
and  Neighbourhood  not  exceeding  Five  Miles-  By  J.  C.  Dale, 
Eiq.  A.M.  F.L.S.  &c. 

The  following  list  is  but  a  small  selection  from  the  entire 
list  of  the  species  captured  in  the  places  named.  Some  of 
tiieiii,  though  so  local,  are  there  in  plenty  sometimes,  as  the 
lumbers  appended  to  some  of  them  below  will  serve  to  show: 
dwse  numbers  are  expressive  of  fewer  than  those  I  have  given 
ftvay.  The  names  are  arranged  according  to  Mr.  Curtis's 
Gmde:^ 

CoUdptera,  —  Clcindela  sylvatica,  100;  maritima,  Bourne 
Moath,  not  found  on  Parley  Heath  :  Carabus  arvensis,  50 ; 
nitens,  200 :  Pog6nus  littoralis,  Calathus  angustatus,  Steno- 
lophus  vaporariorum,  O'cys  currens;  Anumala  FrischiV,  30, 
ooe  on  Parley  Heath,  the  rest  on  the  sea  coast ;  E'^mus  hir- 
tas:  Cistela  cerambiiides;  fulvipes,  2:  Tr^hys  minilta,  1  : 
Elater  ephippium,  7;  ae^neus,  5:  Scirtes  chrysomelbides ; 
Ceatorh5'nchus  comari,  20;  Sibinia  prismita,  30;  Grypidius 
cquiseti,  5 ;  Hylobius  abietis,  8 ;  Cle^nus  nebuU^sus,  200 ; 
A'pion  genistas,  20;  Sphsericstes  4-pustuUitus,  2:  Leptura 
nim,  40;  femorato,  30:  Lu])erus  flavipe^,  10;  brassicse,  20 ; 
Haitica  4-pustulata,  10;  Macrocnema  cyanea,  1:  Cryptoce- 
phalus  bipustulatus,  5 ;  lin^ola,  10 ;  pusillus,  20 :  Chrysomela 
geminata,  2:  Coccinclla  19-punct^ta,  5;  12-punctata,  10; 
oblongo-guttata,  20:  Endomychus  coccineus,  10. 

DermajUaa.  — LabidQra  gigantea,  by  the  late  Mr.  Bingley, 
Qoder  the  sea  shore  near  Christchurch. 

Dictyoptera.  —  i^latta  Panzer/,  100. 

Orthoptera,  — ^cheta  campcstris :  Acrida  Bingle/V ;  grisea, 
♦0;  Kirb/V,  40;  dorsata,  20:  ZrOcAsta  flavipes,  20. 

Hymcnoptera.  —  Hylotoma  cu[?rulescens,  JO:  Selandria 
ephippium,  6 ;  ovata,  4  :  Croe^su^  scptentrionalis,  3  ;  Nomatus 
grandis,  1  ;  Evania  miniitn,  3  ;  Peltastes  dentatus,  2 ;  Ano- 
nialon  obscuratorius?;  Z^aiichiis  conipressiis  ? ;  Chclonus 
oculator,  4;  Ilelorus  anonialipes,  Ilcd}'chriim  imperiale : 
Cbr|'sis  buccincta,  10;  rufu,  10:  Mutilla  europiv^i,  3:  Pom- 
pilus  rufipcs,  pulchcr ;  Ceropales  niacuhatus,  6 ;  A'porus  bi- 
colur,  Lyrops  dimidiutus,  1  ;  Astata  victor,  2 ;  Philanthus 
andr«ig\'nus ;  Oxybelus  nnigliimis,  20 ;  /^seii  a{U<f'Stri.s,  1  ; 
Ctrceris  5-cincta,  20  ;  Eiimeiies  atricornis,  40 ;  Collet es  fo- 
iliens,  50 :  Andrcna  rosac;  Schrniik///^,  10;  afTniis,  5;  tho- 
^Hcica,  3;  nitidu,  7  :  Spiiecodcs  piccUN?  :  Xalictiis  xaiithopus; 
Paniirgus  i/rMinus,  5 ;  Ccrlioxys  conica,  20;  Kpcolus  varie- 
gilus30;  Nomada  solidaginis ;  Saropoda  rulplna?,  5. 
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Tephritis  sUMiXABcemerl  i  Actora  se^stuum,  8 ;  Platycepbala 
pUnifrons ;  Octh^ra  Mentis,  4. 

Omaldptera.  —  Ornithom^ia  viridula. 

Of  the  species  enumerated  in  tliis  list,  I  believe  Conops 
macroc^phala,  Pentb6pbora  nigricans,  and  Anomalon  obscu- 
nit6rius  r  to  be  unique  as  British ;  and  Acrida  Binglei/, 
Cryptocephalus  bipustulatus,  Astata  victor,  Deiopeia  pulchra, 
Leucania  HttoraHsi  and  Calathus  angustutus  have  been  so  till 
lately. 

I  have,  this  season,  also  taken 

lAfcuefiB.  Arioii  and  A^cisj  and  Hesperio,  Adce'on  in  plenty ; 
eqiecially  the  last,  at  Lulworth ;  and  have  learned  tbat  it  has 
been  found  also  at  the  Burning  Cliff,  near  Weymouth  :  and  it 
is  remarkable  that  it  should  have  escaped  observation  pre- 
viously. In  the  end  of  May,  1833, 1  took  a  single  specimen, 
only,  of  Ac\mon\  and,  had  it  not  been  found  in  plenty  at 
other  times,  it  might  have  joined  company  with  Hesperia 
OiXeus^  Vit611iu5,  and  Bucephalus,  in  the  drawers  of  doubtful 
and  imported  species  of  some  sceptical  entomologists. 

August  5.  1834. 


Art.  X.  Infomtaiion  on  the  Habitat  qfClirex  hdeonastes  Ehrhart 
in  Switzerland^  and  on  the  Circumstances  connected  with  the  Dis- 
covery  and  Identification  of  this  Species;  with  like  Information 
on  ike  QUrex  Gaudinmna,  Hoppc.  By  P.  J.  Brown,  Esq.,  Thun, 
Canton  of  Berne,  Switzcrlana. 

The  discovery  of  the  rare  Swedish  CTirex  heleondstes  (VI. 
469.)  on  the  turf  grounds  of  the  Schwarzcnegg,  near  Thun, 
in  Switzerland,  a  spot  strikingly  similar  to  many  portions  of 
the  Scottish  Highlands,  encourages  me  to  hope  that  this  plant 
may  ere  long  be  added  to  the  British  flora :  and  it  has  oc- 
carred  to  me  that  the  chances  of  its  being  detected  may  be 
much  increased  by  my  placing  at  your  disposal  the  few  speci- 
mens still  remaining  of  those  which  I  brought  with  me  to 
England.  I  therefore  take  the  liberty  of  troubling  you  with 
the  accompanying  small  packet,  the  contents  of  which  you 
will  perhaps  liave  the  goodness  to  distribute  among  your 
botanical  friends,  more  especially  those  resident  in  the  north. 

The  unexpected  discovery  of  the  above  plant,  in  Switzer- 
land, is  due  to  the  arrival  at  Thun  of  M.  Guthnick  of 
Cologne,  a  zealous  and  quicksighted  botanist.  He,  being 
apprised  that  the  same  leisure  which  had  enabled  me  to  be- 
come better  acquainted  than  any  other  person  with  the  distri- 
bution of  plants  in  our  neighbourhood,  would  also  allow  me 
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.--.-.  . :  -...-.-  :_-  r-^-  .  i  r.-  K.-es:  a:  the  distance  of  about 
>  -.-.  .*  -  .-■-  >*.-.  i'-^:;^  ?ai:sSed  as  to  the  identitrof 
-^  ....  : -.7.  T-. -J-  >:'r-..r.:ir- v-rr  distributed,  by  M.  Guth- 
■- .i  ..: .  .-.  -«  .  -..  .;..-  -i.-i.-'jT' rriends  in  both  France  and 
-"^•.■.--.  -  If  ::. /^-  ::^  -  :i  :.r.:i.ii.^L  of  our  opinion  as  to  its 
s-.i.-r  i-.  -:.Tiz  ¥ :-.  :^  iiu.?ess  :c>  the  cliief  collections 
■.■-.■..•..■.'----    :       '.-•-:.  r^  /.  i-iJA-castes ;  Dr.  Hoppe  {a 

.'.^.-.._-:    .     .— -; -"7    '—    --'*  iTcr.us)    confirming  his 

.*•.....-.  ..-  "--j-s:..-."- .c.  .:  iT  .r'^L-:^  specimen  from  the 
.-■.-.-  - .-.  .  1".:.  lu-r-  r  vir.in  ',:n  s;^cies  was  established. 
'"._"  .  .•v*.v..>.:i-i'.^  :^  --.'-.  ^  Z'i:.:::ofi  lo  show  that  reliance 
v.-i-    .':  \.^.^,\.  .1  Ui  :.  — r«'^?>j-  -•:'  "^e  determination. 
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■  i--_i-  -:*::  :—      j  .^-c-^r.  5::.Iirv5  from  fresh  specimens 

-'. ..     V.    ..    _.-.i  v-!v  :".T"-'-   ::  -^>  rrc:  cunced  to  be  an  unde- 

:'..•..«:':  .-ri'.!-:--  J,:. .:  ri-.-J  jy  L>r.  Hv"^pi^  Carex  Gaudin/anOi 

'.'.  :.  .:.*.^:  .:  :;..;  ..■::-  M.  CT-:JLr.  c:  Xvon,  author  of  an  in- 

■.:..-...•=   ri'.'Ji  //.':::.;.;.     Dr.  HopiVs   notice  of  the  plant 

•A- :  :,  .'.jW-iX.Kil ;::  "i::c  F^r.u  a  ?:vid:!  rericdlcal  work,  in  German, 

{i:\r. ••;<.!  at  KatisLcr.  nr.d  in  ti:e  nL:n'bir  dated  April  28.  1832, 

|j«:  ;/:'.';^  th<:  r<<»!iov. ir;::  character:  — 

'*  (mhjl  ( rh /.:'(:  (jau(/ifi'iiir.a.  C.  stigmatibus  binis;  spica 
ff-t  liiifi.'tii  ni;L-:CN!a  vel  pseudo-anilrogyiia,  lineari-oblonga; 
(fj-iiiiiH-i>)  (liiabus  sosilibu),  npproximatis,  ovatis,  paucifloris; 
fiiKfiliUs  (Autf>-obl<ingis  apice  bifidis,  acuminatis,  squama 
ov.-it.'i  loii<^inrilj\i) ;  caiile  tereti,  glabro;  foliis  linearibus,  ca- 
iiiiliriiliiti^ ;  nidicc  stoloiiifera.'*  The  s[>ccies  is  inserteil  by 
(iiiiiMiii  ill  (he  Ajipnidix  to  his  Flora^  published  shortly  before 
hi-1  di'iiih  ;  :itul,  having  two  or  three  individuals  still  in  London, 
I  hr^f  1  I'll  VI!  It  I  place  tlicm  also  in  your  hands. 
:v;.  D.ivirs  Sttrrf^  F),'rMry  Sc^iave,  Junc*i\«\^'5»V* 
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[We  have  imparted  the  specimens,  a  small  number  of 
them,  to  William  Christy,  jun.,  Esq.,  Clapham  Road,  and 
the  remainder  to  George  Johnston,  Esq ,  M.D.,  Berwick 
upon  Tweed,  who  will,  we  are  sure,  have  pleasure,  in  sending 
them  farther  north,  to  botanists  who  may  be  resident  near 
localities  which  assimilate  to  the  Swiss  one. 

Of  Scheuchzenvi  palAstris  L.,  of  which  Mr.  Brown  has 
spoken  in  VI.  469.,  he  has  also  given  specimens.  We  erred 
in  speaking,  in  VI.  470.,  of  ^^  its  Swiss  habitat,"  as  this  species 
has  many  habitats  in  Switzerland.  The  particular  specimens 
given  by  Mr.  Brown  have  their  habitat  marked,  "  Schwar- 
senegg  prope  Thun,  Junio,  1832."] 


Art.  XI.     Short  Communications, 

Zoology.  —  Reasofi  x>ersNs  Instinct,  —  I  have  never  felt 
convinced,  nor  satisfied,  with  the  limitation  to  which  the 
actions  of  animals  are  confined  by  the  term  instinct,  as  applied 
to  them.  True,  a  chicken,  for  example,  if  hatched  by  steam, 
and  brought  up  by  an  "  artificial  mother,"  as  Mowbray  styles 
the  flannel  succedaneum  for  a  hen,  would  perform  its  ofnces 
of  incubation  perfectly,  and  in  due  season,  although  it  should 
never  have  received  instructions  from  its  mother,  or  by  com- 
manication  with  any  of  its  congeners :  this  is  instinct.  But 
when  circumstances  occur  which  could  never  have  been  con- 
templated as  likely  to  befall  it,  by  what  name  shall  wc  desig- 
nate the  cause  or  motive  which  actuates  its  movements? 
A  neighbour  of  ours,  on  whose  word,  I  believe,  I  may  safely 
rely,  related  the  following  anecdote  to  me  the  other  day. 
His  amateur  farmyard,  I  should  premise,  is  beautifully  ar- 
ranffed,  and  always  reminds  me  of  that  belonging  to  Joshua 
Geddes,  the  glorious  (|uaker  in  liedganntlct.  My  neigh- 
bour's pigsties  are  railed  off  on  two  sides  of  the  yard,  where 
food  in  abundance  awaits  the  happy  Jar  nictUe  inmates;  but, 
as  it  was  discovered  that  the  fowls  partook  too  largely  of  that 
which  was  intended  only  for  pigs,  their  wings  were  clipped, 
in  order  to  prevent  them  from  flying  over ;  and  the  operation 
produced  the  desired  result.  One  of  the  fowls,  however, 
discovered  a  method  by  which  to  bafHe  the  contrivers  of  its 
disappointment.  Several  pigs  were  loose  in  the  yard,  whose 
movements  were  watched  by  the  bird,  and,  as  one  of  them 
wondered  near  the  intervening  rail,  it  flew  upon  the  back  of 
the  animal,  and  thence  easily  gained  the  tops,  over  which  it 
fluttered  into  the  enclosure,  and  thus  obtained  the  desired 
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"wt  ^nrerrilcteti  lannuec  Was  this  :he  resnit  of  fbrethoociit, 
;"nmhmin<y  ?t  :irciirasiances,  or.  .a  rhort*  naaon?  CrmJA  t 
he     nstinct ; — Cumvaneiiiu     Bericshire,     "BeeaoEdy  Jbl  9, 

f'oon  .his  suhiect,  iee  IT.  t98.;  V.  2775.:  VIL-ifil.:  vts 
of  'iirri.<4.  '18. :  .vets  )t  *he  liare*  506.  I  bad  once  a  fine 
roiin^  ^?^Lr.  vhich  I  liaii  hroiuzhc  \ip  in  m  anmiuibited  IioaK, 
In  .1  jrnrrien.  vhirher  L  in  mosr  [nornnic5»  carried  ftom  my 
own  :)iace  -if  residence,  milk  rbr  *^  Mas''  (the  name  I  km 
;:^ ven  'o  my  cat  \ ,  A  beil  ^as  io  hnn^  over  die  door  cf  tbe 
private  '^trance  :o  the  :rzund&i  as  to  be  ^ffmck*  and  made  to 
sonnrt  pretty  In  mil  y.  every  dme  die  door  was  opened.  Mis 
would  ^omerimes  he  jlom;  widi  ttiv  iellowr-workmen  in  tbe 
cprrien  i%t  .i  jood  <  iistance  trnm  the  door :  buc  on  die  beiTs 
^iimtincr  at  the  iLsnai  time  oi  Ifas's  receiving  his  breakfastf 
he  won  let  quit  my  tei low-workmen  Insiandy^  and  galkip  Uke 
a  srrevhnnnd  aj wards  the  door.  — J*  IX 

A  Cnmmttnication  of  Ideas  in  Animals  of  diffhrctU  G^ture, 
— *La8t  sprinj^  an  old  more  (she  has^  I  believe,  compIcCed  her 
twentieth  y«^r.  and  has  lost  an  eye  >  beinijr  relieved,  in  coa* 
sideration  of  a<£e  and  inlxrmity,  from  heavy  laboar,  was  toned 
ont^  in  company  with  a  cow  and  ibur  or  five  hetfers,  into  a 
5)mail  field  at  a  distance  trom  their  fbrm^  companions.     The 
firsifiH  in  thin  enclosure  was  not  very  plentiAd^  and  the  adjoin- 
)nc(  pa-^ture   beincr  adorned  with  luxuriant  vegetation,  and 
divirled   by   an   indifferent  fence^    they   trequendv    took  the 
liberty  of  trespassing  upon  the  neighboaring  property.    This, 
indeerl,  occurred  so  often,  that  a  watch  was  obliged  to  be  set 
upon  rheir  actions ;  and  one  day  a  singular  instance  of  sdi- 
mal   instinct   was   observed.     The  mare,  doubtless  tired  of 
»tAyinj(  so  long  at  home,  made  the  circuit  of  the  field,  with  a 
vif.w  tr>  escape  from  her  confinement ;  and,  having  discovered 
a  place  suited  for  her  exit,  she  returned  to  her  homed  com- 
panions, who  were  ruminating  at  a  litde  distance,  and,  having 
iipprf>achcd  the  cow,  she  gently  struck  her  on  the  shoulder, 
first  with  her  hoof,  and  then  with  her  head.     The  cow  beii^ 
roimrd   from   lier  rcvery,  the  loving  friends  advanced  toge- 
iImt  to  the  gap,  and,  having  jointly  reconnoitred  it,  returned 
to  fhf:   rest,   and  then,  the  old  mare  leading  the  way,  the 
wlioir    vnmpnuy    leaped    over    in    succession    after    her.— 
/r.  (i.  Ihnlcrr.     East  JVilton^  near  Middle/tarn,  Bedate,  Ytni- 

nhiir,  Srpl.  H.  1831-. 

A  cnt  find  dog  of  my  father's,  brought  up  together  fi-om 
tlirii  inriuicy,  would,  whtMi  they  had  grown  up,  amuse  thera- 
srlvrM  for  iin  hour  together  in  chasing,  in  company,  wild 
rnbhih,   \vhic\i  nvcvc  hv\cce^s\N<i\^'  ^Ua^-iug  into  the  garden. 
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"The  foraging  couple  would  be  off  the  first  thing  in  the  morn- 
ing,  and  again  in  the  evening;  and  a  near  relative,  from 
^vhom  I  learn  this,  has  known  them,  in  one  instance,  to  bring 
liome  a  half-grown  rabbit.  —  J.  D, 

The  Communication  of  Ideas  in  Animals  of  the  same  Species 
b  instanced  daily  to  all  observers.  I  saw  a  very  clear  case  of 
it  on  September  15.  1833.  I  was  crossing  two  meadows,  or 
piddocks,  divided  by  a  hedgerow*  but  connected  by  a  gate- 
viy  from  which  the  gate  was  absent  Several  cows  were 
grazing  in  the  farther  meadow,  from  whom  a  bull  was  coming 
ioto  the  nearer  meadow,  to  fetch  up,  as  soon  appeared, 
two  cows  that  had  strayed  behind,  and  were  still  grazing  in 
the  nearer.  He  called  to  them  at  the  gateway,  and  then 
niked  to  them,  when  they  ceased  grazing,  and  walked  before 
him  to  the  main  party  in  the  farther  meadow.  —  J.  D. 

Mammiferous  Animals.  —  Instances  of  depraved  Appetite 
in  Mammiferous  Animals.  (135 — 137.)  —  I  have  known  a 
male  cat  to  steal  away  a  young  cat  two  months  old,  and  de- 
stroy it,  and  eat  it  almost  entirely.  I  know  not  if  this  be  a 
fiiequent  occurrence.  I  have,  too,  known  a  bull-bitch  to  eat 
etcry  one  of  her  young  ones  as  soon  as  they  were  born.  — 
J.J.     Gelljfi  Montgomeri/sliirey  March  1.  1834. 

The  Marten  (Slustcla  foina).  —  The  gamekeeper  of  Peter 
Du  Cane,  Esq.,  Braxted  Lodge,  tells  me  that  he  has  caught 
Several  specimens  of  the  marten  during  tlie  last  few  years : 
he  captured  the  last  in  a  trap  baited  with  a  young  rabbit.  — 
J.  C      Witham^  Essex^  March  20.  1834. 

In  The  Whitehaven  Herald  of  May  20.  1834,  there  is. 
Under  the  title  of  "A  Scrap  of  Natural  History,"  a  delectable 
description  of  the  "  personal  appearance  and  habits  "  of  "  the 
mart,  martin,  yellow- breasted  mart,  or  sweet  mart."  The 
••scrap"  occupies  nearly  a  column.  We  wish  the  writer 
would  narrate  the  natural  history  of  all  the  British  animals 
in  like  manner.  This  remarkable  fact  is  mentioned :  — 
**  Tliere  is  at  present  in  the  possession  of  an  inhabitant  of 
this  town  a  couple  of  young  marts,  to  which  the  cat  belong- 
ing to  the  house  is  ptTformincr  nil  the  tender  ollices  of  a 
parent. . .  The  little  creatures  were  blind,  and  about  the  size  of 
kittens  of  a  corresponding  af;e  ;  nnd,  when  first  caught,  sucked 
milk  readily,  through  a  cjtiill,  on  which  they  were  supported 
for  two  or  three  diiys,  until  a  cat  was  found  to  discharge  the 
office  of  their  hapless  parent  [which  had  been  chased  to  her 
n^^t  or  Lii^'id,  driven  out  of  it  with  smoke,  and  killed].  Puss 
had  a  kitten  «)f  her  own  at  the  time,  which  was  taken  from 
lier  to  make  room  lor  the  intruders,  wlioni  she  has  cherished 
with  true  maternal  ailection.     Since  their  capture,  they  have 
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opened  their  eyes,  and  are  daily  improving  in  size  and  appear- 


ance/' 


The  Stoat  (Slustela  erminea). —  It  seems  to  hare  been 
commonly  imagined  that  change  of  colour  from  the  usual 
tint  to  white  is  the  invariable  effect  of  cold.  [V.  718. ;  VL  79.] 
Yet  this  change  occurs  in  the  mild  climate  of  Cornwall  as 
often  as  in  other  parts  of  England ;  and  not  always  in  winter. 
Mr.  C.  Jackson  of  East  Looe  had,  at  one  time,  in  his  pos- 
session, three  specimens  that  were  all  over  white,  except  oq 
tlie  back  of  the  neck  and  shoulder,  which  was  brown,  and  the 
black  tip  of  the  tail.  They  were  proved  not  to  be  young  bj 
the  canine  teeth  being  worn  down.  —  J.  Couch,  PolperrOf 
Cornwall^  May  29.  1834.  [On  the  stoat,  see,  besides, 
VI.  202.,  and  the  references  given  in  VL  208.] 

The  n  easel  sucks  the  Blood  of  its  Prey.  —  Rusticus  of  Go- 
dalming  (VI.  197.)  denies  this,  and  says  that  '*  the  weasel 
only  eats  the  brain."  This  is  a  bold  assertion,  at  variance 
with  the  opinions  of  most,  if  not  all,  modem  (and,  as  far  as 
I  am  aware,  ancient)  naturalists  (but  no  matter  for  that; 
they  are  all  mere  copyists,  at  least  since  the  flood,  according 
to  Kusticus ;  Linnaeus,  Jussieu,  Cuvier,  &c.,  are  only  copyists, 
in  other  words,  plagiarists) :  and,  before  it  can  be  received  as 
a  fact  applicable  to  the  species  generally,  it  must  be  ascer- 
tained by  proofs  much  more  evident  and  convincing  than  tbe 
single  one  brought  forward  by  Rusticus.  Presumption  and 
invective  have  little  weight  nowadays.  That  the  weasel  will 
cat  the  brain  of  its  prey,  I  have  no  doubt ;  and  it  will  devour 
.  the  blood,  flesh,  and  all  (except  the  bones),  when  hungry. 
When  satiated,  or  little  hungry,  it  will  generally  only  suck 
the  blood ;  but  should  it,  during  the  conflict  with  the  sutgect 
of  its  attack,  injure  the  skull  so  as  to  cause  an  extrusion  of 
medullary  matter,  it  will  frequently  devour  this  as  well  as  the 
blood.  But  the  weasel,  like  the  polecat,  and  the  other  Po- 
marii  of  Cuvier,  is  decidedly  sanguinary  in  its  habits,  and 
prefers  blood  to  everything  else.  It  generally  destroys  its 
victim  by  attacking  it  in  its  head  or  neck ;  most  frequently  in 
the  latter  part,  when  its  prey  is  much  inferior  to  it  in  strength, 
and  can,  consequently,  make  little  resistance ;  the  animal  being 
probably  instinctively  inclined  to  attach  itself  to  this  part, 
owing  to  a  large  artery  ((he  carotid)  being  situated  there. 
I  have  seen  the  weasel  kill  four  young  ducks  in  just  half  an 
hour :  it  attacked  them  in  the  throat,  sucked  their  blood,  and 
afterwards  left  them.  —  Jl  Jones,  Gelly^  Montgomeryshire^ 
Match  28.  1834.  [To  the  list  of  the  weasel's  objects  of  prey, 
the  mole  may  now  (see  Mr.  Couch,  in  p.  458.)  be  added.] 

JVhite  Hares,*—!  find  the  following  remarks  in  my  joumali 
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under  date  of  January,  1829:— -A  gentleman  informs  me 
that  the  hounds  with  which  he  was  hunting  yesterday  chased, 
for  a  considerable  time,  a  white  hare;  that  one  was  killed, 
not  long  since,  near  the  same  place ;  and  that  some  young 
ones  of  the  same  colour  have  been  seen.  It  is  supposed  that 
there  are  seven  in  the  same  neighbourhood  ;  and  it  is  certain 
they  have  been  seen  in  summer  as  well  as  winter.  Indeed, 
cold  cannot  now  have  caused  the  change,  since  we  have  had 
none  until  within  these  few  days.  The  gentleman  upon  whose 
estate  they  are  wishes  to  preserve  the  breed;  on  which 
account  the  hounds  were  drawn  off  before  they  had  killed 
that  which  they  had  hunted.  Again,  under  the  date  of  Fe- 
bruary, 1 832,  I  find  I  have  noted  as  follows  :  —  Many  white 
hores  have  been  seen  in  the  same  neighbourhood  during 
several  years.  One  that  I  have  now  examined  was  white, 
but  with  a  perceptible  universal  tinge  of  brown ;  the  ears 
whitish  without  black  tips ;  under  the  feet,  brown,  as  in  com- 
mon hares.  Another,  examined  by  Mr.  Jackson,  was  of  a 
Eure  white;  ears  of  tlie  ordinary  length,  not  tipped  with 
lack ;  lips  white.  Thus,  it  appears  that  these  were  only 
specimens  of  a  variety  of  the  common  hare ;  but  it  is  shigular 
that  it  should  have  existed  and  propagated  on  one  estate  for 
several  years  ;  and,  it  would  appear,  without  varying  accord- 
ing to  the  season. — J,  Cotich,     Polperro,  Cornwall^  3Iaj/  29. 

A  dateless  scrap  lying  by  us  advises  us  of  a  fine  white  hare, 
shot  in  Bleasdale,  which  had  been  put  into  a  state  of  preserv- 
ation for  the  owner,  Mr.  Hall. 

A  Two-coloured  Hare  was,  some  years  ago,  shot  upon  the 
lawn,  about  The  Mount,  near  Bury  St.  lulmunds,  by  M.  T. 
Cocksedge,  Esq.,  since  deceased,  then  resident  at  The  Mount, 
and  proprietor  of  the  estate.  This  was  stuffed,  and  placed  in 
a  glass  case  over  the  fireplace  in  his  gun-room,  where  it 
remained  as  lately  as  January,  1834,  when  I  saw  it  there. 
As  nearly  as  I  remember,  the  greater  proportion  of  the  fore 
half  of  the  body  was  white ;  the  remainder,  of  the  usual  colour 
of  hares,  or,  perhaps,  rather  lighter. — J.  D. 

A  veryjine  Black  Hare  was  killed  on  January  15.  1833,  on 
the  estate  of  \Vm.  Selby  Lowndes,  Esc].,  called  Tuckey  Hill 
Farm,  in  the  parish  of  Winslow,  Bucks.  The  head  and  legs 
were  as  black  as  jet,  and  had  much  the  appearance  of  black 
silk  velvet.  Its  weight  was  nearly  7  lbs.  {BcWs  Life  in  Lon-- 
donj  Feb.  10.  1833.) — James  Fenncll. 

The  fact  of  the  capture  of  a  black  hare,  in  January  or 
February,  1828,  at  Combe,  near  Coventry,  is  registered  in 
I.  8*. ;  and  the  occurrence  of  a  wild  black  variety  of  the 
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rabbits  on  the  northern  coast  of  the  county  of  Donegal,  in 
Ireland,  in  V.  579.  The  editorial  query  adduced  in  the  latter 
place,  on  the  wildness  of  the  black  variety  in  this  locality,  is, 
doubtless,  quite  superfluous.  Looking  on  the  months  in  which 
the  black  hares  were  captured,  the  thought  arises  that  snow 
was  probably  on  the  ground,  and  gave  the  blackness  of  tbe 
hares  that  conspicuousness  which  led  to  the  destruction  of 
them. — «7.  2). 

Sagacity  of  the  Hare.  —  The  French  Manuel  du  Chasseur, 
quoting  Jacques  du  Fouilloux,  the  author  of  a  celebrated 
Treatise  on  Huntings  first  printed  in  1561  (folio,  at  Poitiers) 
says,  —  ^^  I  have  seen  a  hare,  when  meaning  to  practise  a  d^ 
ception,  quit  its  seat  without  being  alarmed  by  a  dog,  go  to  a 
pond,  at  the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  league,  wash  itself 
and  pass  off  again  from  the  water  through  a  quantity  of 
rushes.  I  have  seen  a  hare,  that  has  been  cnased  for  iuU  two 
hours  by  the  hounds,  thrust  another  hare  from  its  seat,  and 
take  its  place.  I  have  seen  hares  swim  successively  through 
two  or  three  ponds,  of  which  the  smallest  was  fourscore 
paces  round.  I  have  also  seen  them,  after  having  been 
chased  for  ten  hours,  creep  under  the  door  of  a  sheep-house 
{d*un  toit  a  brebis\  and  rest  itself  among  the  cattle.  I  have 
seen  them,  when  before  the  dogs,  get  into  the  middle  of  a 
flock  of  sheep,  and  accompany  them  in  all  their  motions  over 
the  field,  avoiding  to  quit  them  by  any  means.  I  have  seen 
them  pass  forward  on  one  side  of  a  hedge,  and  return  by  the 
other,  there  being  only  the  breadth  of  the  hedge  between 
the  hare  and  the  hounds.  I  have  also  seen  them,  after  half 
an  hour's  chase,  spring  on  the  top  of  an  old  wall,  6  ft.  in 
height,  and  there  settle  on  the  narrow  covering  of  ivy."  — 
J.  Couch.     Polperro,  Cornwall^  May  29.  1834. 

Monstrosity  in  a  Hare.  —  On  Monday,  a  young  hare, 
nearly  a  month  old,  was  found  near  the  Hay  (having  been 
killed  by  a  stone),  which  presented  a  most  singular  conform- 
ation. The  head  and  fore  feet  were  perfect  down  to  the 
back,  where  two  separate  bodies  commenced,  each  completed 
with  legs  and  tails,  but  separate  from  the  navel,  and  of  tbe 
male  genus,  the  two  bodies  appearing  equally  strong  and 
perfect.  This  singular  curiosity  is  now  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  T.  Cooke,  auctioneer,  of  Hereford.  {Bath  Herald^ 
quoted  in  the  Morning  Herald^  August  1.  1825.) 

The  Otter  {hiitra  imlgdris  Flem.).  —  The  Manuel  du  Chas- 
seur affords  the  following  information  respecting  the  habits  of 
the  otter :  —  «  It  does  not  dig  the  hole  in  which  it  lives ;  but 
occupies  the  first  convenient  cavity,  among  the  roots  of  trees, 
or  crevices  of  rocks.    It  feeds  on  fish  and  crabs ;  and  wh^ 
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it  is  desirable  to  entrap  it,  in  a  river  or  place  where  fish  are 
common,  but  not  crabs,  the  latter  should  be  chosen  for  bait. 
A  white  stone,  or  some  rubbish  [of  old  mortar,  plaster,  &c.3 
sufficiently  conspicuous,  should  be  placed  on  the  sand;  the 
animal  will  be  attracted  to  examine  this ;    and  it  ends  by 
depositing  on  it  its  excrement.     Within  two  or  three  feet  of 
this,  a  bank  of  sand  should  be  raised,  1  ft.  in  width,  and  1  in. 
high ;  on  this  the  bait  is  to  be  set ;  which  bait,  whether  fish 
or  crab,  must  be  fresh,  for  if  it  have  been  dead  but  a  few 
hours,  the  otter  will  not  touch  it.     If  it  is  found  that  the  bait 
has  been  taken,  we  next  proceed  to  set  the  trap.     This  is  a 
common  gin ;  and,  if  baited  with  a  crab,  it  should  be  alive, 
somewhat  crushed,  to  prevent  its  struggles,  and  fastened  on 
its  back.     [We  hope  that  not  any  naturalist  will  practise 
this.]     The  gin  should  be  secured,  that  the  otter  may  not 
drag  it  away.     This  animal  has  a  singular  habit  of  constantly 
dropping  its  excrement  in  the  same  spot,  and  commonly  near 
a  white  stone  that  chance  may  have  thrown  on  the  shore. 
The  dung  may  be  known  by  the  remains  of  fishes  and  of 
crabs'  claws  which  it  contains ;  and,  if  it  be  found  fresh,  the 
otter  may  certainly  be  taken  the  same  evening.     If  not,  how- 
ever, a  white  stone  or  old  plastering  should  be  placed  in  the 
road  it  is  known  to  take.     As  night  approaches,  the  hunter 
should  silently  advance  to  his  station,  behind  the  shelter  of  a 
tree  or  other  blind,  within  fifteen  or  twenty  paces  of  the 
mark.     A  moonlight  night  should  be  chosen,  as  the  otter  is 
slow  to  quit  its  hole.     The  sportsman  will  be  informed  of  the 
approach  of  the  animal  rather  by  his  ears  than  his  eyes ;  its 
diving  to  fish  and  rising  again  may  be  heard  at  a  considerable 
distance.     At  this  time  the  eyes  must  be  kept  fixed  on  the 
white  mark  on  the  sand ;  for  to  that  the  animal  will  come  at 
last.     If  the  creature  be  only  wounded  by  the  shot,  so  that 
it  retains  strength  to  throw  itself  into  the  water,  it  is  useless 
to  search  for  it  in  the  morning ;  for  it  certainly  will  not  be 
found.     If  it  escape  mortally  wounded,  it  gets  among  the 
immersed   roots  of  trees  or  stones,  and  there  continues  at- 
tached."    The  following  notes   are  derived  from   my  own 
observation.     The  otter  occupies,  in  the  summer,  and  when 
the  weather  will  permit,  a  retired  and    (juiet   station   near 
where  the  land  stretches  into  the  ocean.     Here  it  is  able  to 
discover  danger  while  at  a  distance,  and  to  retreat  in  what- 
ever direction  it  seems  fit.     It  swims  low  in  the  water,  and 
will  go  a  mile  or  more  after  prey.     The  neighbourhood  of  a 
populous  harbour  is  a  frequent  station ;  and  I  have  known  it 
repeatedly  pass  up  the  little  river  at  Polperro,  beneath  my 
parlour  window,  undeterred  by  the  numerous  noisy  children 
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at  play  close  to  its  track,  but  apparently  trusting  for  security 
to  the  dusk  of  a  summer's  evening.  The  young  ones  arc 
playful  and  active.  Fishes  seem  to  have  a  peculiar  dread  of 
the  otter ;  for  I  am  credibly  informed  that  it  has  been  seen  to 
collect  into  a  scull  [shoal]  a  vast  number  of  trouts  in  a  river, 
and  to  drive  them  before  it,  until  the  greater  part  have  thrown 
themselves  on  shore. 

An  Individual  of  the  Cheat  Seal  F  {Vhbca  barhata)  taken  at 
PadstoWj  Cornwall,  —  The  specimen  was  S8  in.  long,  and 
25  in.  round  close  behind  the  fore  flippers  ;  but  the  measure- 
ments were  made  after  it  had  been  stuffed,  and  it  had  shrunk 
in  the  drying.  From  snout  to  eye,  3  in. ;  from  the  fix)nt  of 
the  mouth  to  its  angle,  2^  in. ;  teeth  conical,  pointed,  a  little 
curved  ;  front  teeth  shorter  ;  canine  teeth  numerous,  those  of 
the  upper  and  lower  jaw  interlocking ;  the  grinders  could  not 
be  examined.  Upper  lip  broad,  rounded,  in  two  lobes. 
Nostrils  separated  by  a  ^lack  and  naked  channel.  Whiskers 
on  the  lobes  of  the  upper  lip,  long  and  numerous ;  one  row 
contracted  in  many  parts  of  their  course,  as  I  have  seen  in 
the  sea  lion  of  Tristan  d'Acunha.  From  the  snout  to  the 
orifice  of  the  ear,  5^  in. ;  no  external  ear :  from  the  snout  to 
the  shoulder,  14^in. ;  consequently  the  neck  is  long:  from 
the  heel  of  the  hand  of  the  fore  flipper  to  the  point  of  the  toe^ 
S^in. ;  tail,  2|in.  long;  hind  flippers,  7  in.  long;  breadth 
of  the  hind  foot  at  the  claws,  8  in. ;  body,  1 3  in.  round  just 
before  the  tail.  Five  claws  on  each  foot,  long,  sharp,  curved. 
Hair  straight,  silky,  abundant.  Three  whiskers  a  little  above 
the  hinder  angle  of  each  eye.  Colour  white,  with  numerous 
black  spots  and  patches.  This  specimen  was  taken  in  a  net, 
near  Padstow,  in  Cornwall,  in  January,  1832.  The  only 
figure  I  am  able  to  find  is  in  Gesner,  where  the  likeness  is 
good,  except  the  forehead,  which  is  too  high.  I  suppose  the 
specimen  to  be  of  the  species  Ph5ca  barbata,  which  Turton 
says  is  white  when  young,  and  dark  when  old.  It  is  probable 
that  this  specimen  is  in  the  intermediate  state,  with  the  dark 
appearing  through  the  white  ground.  —  J.  Couch  Polperro^ 
Mai/  29.  1834.  [Mr.  Couch  has  sent  us  a  sketch  along 
with  this  description.] 

Birds. — Notices  on  a  Jew  of  the  Birds  of  Lower  Canada,-^ 
The  following  notices  on  a  few  of  the  birds  of  Lower  Canada 
were  written  during  a  residence  at  the  He  aux  Noix,  a  small 
island,  containing  an  English  garrison,  on  Lake  Champlain, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Richelieu,  a  tributary  of  the 
magnificent  St.  Lawrence,  and  from  personal  observation. 

The  very  few  birds  that  pass   the  winter  in  this  part  of 
Canada^  and  die  difiiculty  there  is  in  finding  them,  make  the 
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shooting  not  so  good  as  is  generally  imagined;  though  a 
good  shot  may  bag  his  three  orace  of  grouse  a  day.  The 
only  bird  here  in  winter,  that  can  be  called  game,  is  what  the 
natives  call  a  partridge ;  but,  in  England,  we  should  pro- 
Dounce  it  a  ptarmigan  :  it  is  the  wood  partridge  ( 7%trao 
unib^Uus)  of  Wilson's  Americaii  Ornithology,  In  very  severe 
weather,  the  birds  of  this  species  perch  on  the  tall  hemlock 
spruce  trees  (^bies  canadensis) ;  and,  from  their  white  plu- 
mage, and  their  remaining  perfectly  stationary,  are  very  difficult 
to  see ;  but,  in  the  evening  and  early  in  the  morning,  they 
fly  to  the  stunted  birches  for  tlie  buds,  which,  while  the  snow 
covers  tlie  ground,  constitute  their  principal  food.  In  mode- 
rate weather,  and  particularly  when  the  ground  is  free  from 
snow,  they  fly  into  the  low  brushwood,  in  flocks  of  five 
or  six;  and  then,  with  a  good  dog  to  spring  them,  and 
bock  immediately^  they  will  fly  to  the  first  tree;  when  it 
requires  only  a  sharp  eye  and  a  steady  aim  to  transfer  them 
to  your  game-bag.  They  are  not  only  splendid  birds 
in  appearance)  but,  when  dressed  secutidum  artem  (with  a 
cook's  skill),  will  tickle  the  palate  of  the  most  determined 
gourmafid.  The  cock  bird  has  a  singular  call  for  its  mate. 
Alighting  on  the  stump  of  a  tree,  he  strikes  it  violently  and 
quickly  with  his  wings,  which  produces  a  loud  hollow  sound ; 
and,  m>m  the  noise  having  some  resemblance  to  that  of  a 
muflied  drum  when  beaten,  it  is  called  '^  drumming."  This 
may  be  heard,  on  a  still  evening,  at  the  distance  of  nearly 
half  a  mile.  I  have  said  before  that  these  birds  are  very 
difficult  to  see  in  trees.  Shooting  one  day,  I  saw,  as  well  as 
a  boy  who  accompanied  me,  one  of  them  fly  into  a  fir  tree  : 
we  looked  for  a  long  time  without  being  able  to  find  it ;  and 
were  on  the  point  of  giving  up  the  search,  when  we  fancied 
we  saw  it  sitting  on  the  flat  part  of  a  branch  near  the  trunk. 
I  gave  the  boy  my  double-barreled  gun,  who  fired ;  but  the 
bird  never  stirred.  Feeling  satisfied,  however,  that  it  was 
there,  I  fired  the  second  barrel ;  when  it  fell  to  the  ground 
dead.  Like  the  ptarmigan  of  Europe,  they  are  but  litde 
alarmed  at  the  noise  of  a  gun;  and  are  so  stupid,  that,  if 
three  or  four  perch  in  a  tree,  they  may  be  all  shot  by  simply 
taking  care  to  fire  at  the  lowest  bird  first.  The  cock  of  this 
species  of  grouse  weighs  19  oz.,  and  the  hen  nearly  as  much. 
A  speckled  woodpecker,  with  a  red  head,  and  of  about  the 
size  of  our  redwing  (7Virdus  {'liacus);  the  common  blue  jay; 
a  tomtit,  somewhat  larger  than  our  Parus  major ;  a  large 
brown  owl  (a  singularly  beautiful  bird);  and  a  bird  of  the 
pie  kind,  constitute,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  observe, 
the  catalogue  of  birds  that  pass  the  winter  in  this  part  of 
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iifj'iv*:  j/hint-j.  Hc-re  they  will  remain  tor  hours,  being  fed  by 
lli<-  i,\i\  liirrli;  uho-sc  affection  for  them  is  bO  ^eat,  that  they 
1A1II  not.  allow  any  bird  to  come  near  them.  The  male  of  this 
¥.\tit  \f^  oi  huniniiii^-bird  does  not  assume  its  full  plumage 
iiiihi  tJM*  ^\mi\\i\  thi;  female  is  a  beautiful  bird,  but  greatly 
ififriior  in  spjiiidoiir  to  the  male.  By  remaining  quite  still 
iifiir  II  flowi-r  llM!y  frccpient,  they  will  come  within  u  yard  of 
yiiu.  A  frii'iul  of  iniiir,  011  whose  fidelity  and  accuracy  lean 
ih|if'iHl,  wifiu'ssc-d  the  following  scene ;  which  I  relate  in  illus- 
iiiilion  iii'  tlir  pugnacious  habits  of  these  bir(U»:  —  There  is 
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in  the  West  Indies,  a  bird  called  the  chicken-hawk :  one  of 
them  had  attempted  to  carry  off  a  young  humming-bird ; 
when  the  parent  bird  flew  with  the  rapidity  of  au  arrow,  and 
brought  the  hawk  in  agony  to  the  ground,  having  pierced  the 
posterior  part  of  its  body  with  its  bill. 

The  last  bird  of  passage  that  arrives  here  is  the  goatsucker, 
which  appears  by  the  middle  of  May.  They  are  very  nume- 
rous; and  resemble  the  one  in  England,  but  are  larger.  On 
fine  still  nights,  they  fly  very  high,  and  make  a  loud  humming 
noise  with  their  wings  as  they  rapidly  descend.  They  call 
diem  in  this  country  the  mosquito  hawk ;  a  more  appropriate 
name,  as  relates  to  the  habits  of  the  bird,  than  that  of  goat* 
sucker.  —  O.     Clapton^  Feb,  1 834. 

Of  the  Forked-tail  Kite^  we  have  a  few  about  us :  it  is  pro- 
Tincially  called  the  "  crotched-tail  puddock."  One  flew  over 
the  garden  a  few  days  ago,  mobbed  by  several  rooks.     The 

Sirdener,  on  seeing  this  bird,  remarked,  "What  fierce  things 
ey  are  when  they  've  got  nests !  I  was  along  with  a  boy 
once,  who  got  up  to  one ;  and  the  old  one  picked  a  hole  smack 
through  his  hat,  and  scratched  his  hand  properly,  before  he 
could  make  her  go  off  the  nest.  There  used  to  be  a  good 
many  of  them  about  here  once,  but  there  are  not  many  of  them 
now.*'  The  latter  part  of  the  last  remark  is  perfectly  correct. 
—  J.C.     Witham,  Essex^  March  20.  1834. 

A  Bittern  was  shot  at  Maldon,  about  six  weeks  ago.  Bit- 
terns are  not  unfrequently  met  with  upon  the  marshes  by  the 
side  of  the  river  which  runs  to  that  town.  —  Id, 

Some  of  the  Habits  of  the  Lesser  Black-backed  Gtdl  (Ldnts 
Jtactu) ;  as  shorjon  by  an  Individual  of  this  Species  in  jyartial 
Confinement,  —  The  individual  to  be  spoken  of  is  at  present 
in  the  grey  or  immature  plumage,  which,  we  are  told,  these 
birds  retain  for  several  years.  He  has  the  full  range  of  a 
large  garden,  his  escape  being  only  prevented  by  having  his 
wing  cut;  but  he  constantly  prefers  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
large  network  cage,  the  residence  of  a  pair  of  silver  pheasants : 
not  very  congenial  companions,  one  would  suppose,  for  a 
roamer  of  the  ocean.  But  such  is  the  fondness  of  almost  all 
animated  beings  for  society  of  some  kind  or  other,  that,  when 
that  of  their  own  species  is  out  of  reach,  they  will  often 
attach  themselves  to  creatures  of  a  very  foreign  character. 
Near  his  gallinaceous  friends  our  gull  always  sleeps,  seldom 
straying  to  any  considerable  distance;  though  he  seems  to 
enjoy,  at  times,  using  his  wings  to  the  utmost  of  his  ability ; 
half-flying,  half-running,  in  all  directions,  apparently  for  mere 
amusement  He  is,  however,  very  tame;  and  will,  when 
hungry,  follow  any  of  the  family  about  the  garden,  uttering  a 
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peculiar  cry,  which  always  means  that  he  is  quite  ready  for  a 
meal.  Indeed,  he  has  a  most  voracious  appetite,  and  the 
capacity  of  his  throat  is  truly  astonishing :  he  has  repeatedly 
swallowed,  quite  whole,  with  bill,  claws,  and  feathers,  yarioos 
small  birds  which  had  been  shot  and  thrown  to  him.  Mice 
or  other  small  quadrupeds  appear  equally  to  suit  his  taste; 
and,  though  he  has  no  objection  to  butcher's  meat,  he  seems 
rather  to  prefer  small  animals,  notwithstanding  the  hair,  fea- 
thers,  &c.,  which  sometimes  give  him  not  a  little  trouble  to 
dispose  of  satisfactorily.  The  way  in  which  he  remedies  this 
difficulty  suggested  itself  the  first  time  a  bird  was  ffiven  him: 
I  believe  it  was  a  skylark.  After  some  in^fectual  eflbrts  to 
swallow  it,  he  paused  for  a  moment;  and  then,  as  if  suddenly 
recollecting  something,  he  ran  off  at  full  speed  to  a  pan  of 
water,  shook  the  bird  about  in  it  until  well  soaked,  and  imme- 
diately gulped  it  down  without  farther  trouble.  Since  that 
time,  he  invariably  has  recourse  to  the  same  expedient  in 
similar  cases,  however  distant  he  may  be  from  the  pan  when 
any  difficulty  arises.  He  once,  by  this  means,  managed  to 
swallow  the  head  of  a  fowl ;  bill,  bones,  feathers,  and  alL 
He  does  not  appear  particularly  to  prefer  fish,  which  we  may 
suppose  his  more  natural  food ;  though  he  will  eat  it  plenti- 
fully when  hungry ;  and  he  is  generally  by  no  means  nice  in 
his  diet,  having  lately  eaten,  with  apparent  pleasure,  a  putrid 
weasel,  taking,  however,  especial  care  that  it  should  not  go 
down  ^^  tail  foremost.*'  I  have  some  reason  to  believe  that 
he  casts  up  the  bones,  fur,  and  feathers  of  what  he  swallows, 
in  the  manner  of  the  owls,  &c. ;  as  I  have  occasionally  found 
a  little  bunch  of  very  white  bones,  mixed  with  fur,  near  his 
sleeping-place.  Whether  or  not  this  bird  would  have  had 
any  inclination  to  feast  on  his  winged  neighbours,  had  they 
never  been  given  him  when  dead,  I  cannot  say ;  but  I  ha?e 
frequently  observed  him  not  only  earnestly  watching  the 
small  birds  as  they  were  hopping  near  him,  but  actually 
pursuing  them  for  some  distance :  and,  in  one  instance,  almost 
successfully,  for  a  chaffinch  had  nearly  fallen  a  victim  to  hb 
predatorial  propensity,  after  he  had  chased  it  a  considerable 
way.  Altogether,  he  is  an  amusing  fellow;  but,  as  he  has 
shown  no  small  inclination  to  mischief,  in  plucking  off  the 
flowers,  pulling  up  the  labels,  emptying  the  flower-pots,  and 
scattering  the  mould  over  the  walks,  his  fate  is  somewhat 
doubtful :  and  I  tear  it  is  more  than  probable  that  his  life 
will  have  to  pay  the  forfeit  of  his  crimes.  —  &  K.  Sudbury^ 
Suffolk  lApril,  1834]. 

An  Attack  of  a  large  Sea  Gull,  in  the  Manner  of  a  Species 
of  rapacious  Birdy  upon  a  Kittiwake  Gull.  — As  the  following 
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circumstance  seems  rather  extraordinary,  perhaps  some  corre- 
Bpondent  will  please  to  inform  me  whether  it  is  known  usually 
to  occur  among  birds  of  the  gull  kind  :  —  As  I  was  returning 
from  collecting  fossils  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Charmouth, 
Dorsetshire,  my  attention  was  drawn  to  a  large  seagull  dart- 
ing down  into  the  river,  and  taking  up  in  its  feet  (or  bill  ?)  a 
small  gull  (which  afterwards  proved  to  be  a  kittiwake)  to  some 
height  in  die  air;  when  it  let  it  drop,  and  caught  it  again, 
several  times,  till  it  came  at  last  down  towards  the  river :  when 
I  ran  to  the  spot,  and  shouted  as  loud  as  I  could ;  and  made 
the  large  gull  drop  the  bird,  which  I  secured  at  last,  in  a 
dying  state,  by  jumping  into  the  river;  and,  having  taken  it 
home,  preserved  it  for  my  brother's  collection.  The  large 
one,  however,  hovered  over  for  some  time,  with  the  view  of 
obtaining  it  again.  As  the  captured  bird  has,  instead  of  a 
fiMirth  toe,  only  a  small  warty  protuberance,  so  remarkable, 
that  we  noticed  it  before  we  referred  to  Montagu  or  Bewick, 
it  is  impossible  to  mistake  this  for  any  other  species  than  the 
kittiwake. 

[The  Kittivoake  is  common  oti  the  Coast  of  Dorsetshire.']'-^ 
It  is  rather  remarkable  that  Montagu  should  mention  the 
kittiwake  as  a  rare  bird  in  the  south  of  England,  he  having 
stated  only  one  instance  as  occurring,  in  which  three  birds  of 
this  species  were  washed  ashore  in  Devonshire.  My  brother 
and  myself  shoot  them  more  commonly  than  those  of  any 
other  species  of  gull.     I  mry  also  mention 

A  few  rather  rare  Birds  thot  are  met  with  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood; namely:  —  Purple  sandpiper  (Tringa  maritima), 
grey  phalarope  (Phalaropus  lobatus),  bee-eater  (iV/erops 
apiaster),  whimbrel  (Numenius  mhior),  ash-coloured  falcon 
(Circus  cinerarius),  merlin  (Fulco  ^'^salon),  cirl  bunting 
(Emberiza  Cirlus)^  red-legged  crow  (Gruculus  rufipes),  red- 
necked grebe  (P6diceps  rubricollis),  stone  curlew  (Clmnidrius 
oedicnemus ;  and  the  forked-tuil  petrel  ( Procellaria  Le^ch/V), 
which  was  found  dead  in  a  field  at  Cliarmouth.  All  of  these, 
except  the  Jifcrops,  are  in  our  collection.  Tlie  iV/crops  is 
now  in  the  collection  of  Dr.  Roberts,  at  Bridport :  it  was  shot 
at  Chidcock  some  years  since. 

In  the  Sherborne  paper,  another  instance  is  mentioned  of 
this  bird  having  been  shot,  somewhere  near  Plymouth,  on 
April  1.  1818.  It  is  now,  I  believe,  in  the  British  Museum. 
'^Beverley  It,  Morris.    ChanncnUh^  Dorset shirc^  Feb.  1. 1834. 

A  common  Tleron^  which  I  kept  fur  some  months  in  my 
garden,  would,  when  disturbed,  disgorge  the  contents  of  its 
stomach.     This  is  probably  a  provision  of  nature  to  aid  the 
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escape  of  the  bird  by  flight  when  pursued.  ^J.  6.    LtxieHy 
Essex^  Sd  of  4th  mo.,  1 834. 

[The  disgorgement  may  subserve  to  this  eflfect,  but »  not 
fisar  the  operatmg  cause  of  it?  We  have  been  toM,  or  hafe 
read  of  a  vulture,  or  some  bird,  which,  on  being  carried  in  die 
arms  of  some  one,  disgorged  upon  the  dress,  or  person,  of  tbe 
carrier.  A  heron,  disabled  of  flight,  and  captured,  which  we 
once  saw  carried  in  the  arms,  did  not  so  (its  stomach  m^ht 
be  empty),  but  made  a  somewhat  vigorous  unexpected  peA 
at  the  face  of  the  person  carrying  it] 

The  FakAnicUe^  all  ofthem^  like  the  Owky  return  by  the  MmA 
the  indigestible  Remains  of  the  Food  they  have  swaUaned^  and 
generally  just  before  they  go  to  look  for  a  fresh  supply. 

Insectivorous  Birds  also  reject  or  disgorge  the  indurated 
parts  of  coleopterous  insects.-— y.  May  25.  1834. 

[The  Qulls,  it  would  seem  (p.  512.),  and  the  Boot  (244 
460.),  also  return  by  the  Mouth  the  indigestible  Remains  rfthdr 
Food.'] 

The  Eggs  of  the  Carrion  Craw  are  sometimes  covered.  ( VL 
209.) — I  am  nothing  of  an  ornithologist,  and  feel  by  no 
means  inclined  to  question  the  allegations  of  such  a  writer  « 
Mr.  Waterton,  but  I  think  the  following  remark  (VI.  W^\ 
in  reference  to  the  nest  and  eggs  of  the  carrion  crow,  shouU 
be  i*eceived  with  some  qualification : — *^  Not  a  single  partide 
of  the  lining  of  the  nest  is  ever  seen  betwixt  the  eggs  and  the 
eye  of  him  who  has  ascended  the  tree  to  take  a  view  of  them.* 
This,  I  am  bound  to  believe,  had  I  no  other  author!^  than 
that  of  Mr.  Waterton,  is  generally  the  case ;  yet,  certainly, 
not  universally.  I  climbed  a  birch  tree  last  year,  on  whidi 
was  situated  a  carrion  crow's  nest :  it  contained  four  ^gs, 
and  of  these  two  only  were  visible,  the  others  being  covered 
by  a  quantity  of  loose  moss,  and  wool,  contained  in  the  in* 
terior  of  the  nest.  This  is  the  only  instance  I  have  seen,  hot 
I  am  persuaded  that  it  is  an  occasional  occurrence,  or  it 
would  not,  probably,  have  fallen  under  my  observation,  during 
the  few  opportunities  I  have  taken  of  examining  crows'  nest& 
I  presume,  however,  that  the  nest  of  the  carrion  crow  b  most 
frequently  perfectly  smooth,  as  Mr.  Waterton  says ;  but  I 
have  observed  it  in  two  or  three  instances  to  contain  more  or 
less  loose  materials,  such  as  wool,  hair,  moss,  &c. — J.Jomu 
Gellyy  Uanfaivy  Montgomeryshire^  March  28.  1834. 

A  pair  of  crows  take  up,  generally  speaking,  a  certain 
district,  from  which  they  beat  all  intruders ;  and  woe  betide 
the  unfortunate  straggler  that  chances  to  search  for  a  dinntf 
upon  their  domain.  If  one  of  the  pair  that  is  thus  located 
be  killed,  another  partner  is  immediately  procured,  and  domi- 
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nion  exercised  as  before.  I  once  observed  a  pair  of  crows 
using  the  materials  of  the  nest  of  a  former  year,  in  constructing 
a  new  one;  and  it  struck  me  as  a  specimen  of  much  fore- 
diougbt,  for  there  certainly  must  remain  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  old  nest  perfectly  efficient  for  the  construction  of 
the  new,  and  in  thus  using  those  materials  much  extra-labour 
must  evidently  be  spared. -—C  Conway.  Pontnewydd  Works^ 
luar  Newport^  Monmouthshire^  Jan.  20.  1834.  [in  IV.  412. 
tbe  notion  that  every  robin  has  a  distinct  range  of  pasture  is 
expressed.  In  VII.  245.  is  an  instance,  in  the  redstart,  of 
a  parent,  widowed  one  day,  having  a  second  partner  the  next. 
Tio  not  rooks,  every  spring,  in  building  their  nests,  use  part  of 
the  materials  of  the  old  nests  ?] 

A  tame  Jackdaw  so  attached  to  its  Protector  as  to  accompany 
him  wherever  lie  may  go.  —  Six  weeks  or  two  months  ago  I  at^ 
tended  a  coursing  meeting,  compbsed,  altogether,  of  at  least 
two  hundred  persons,  where  I  was  very  much  struck  with  a 
tame  jackdaw  that  kept  flying  one  minute  close  over  our  heads, 
the  next  perching  on  some  bush  or  tree  not  ten  yards  off,  and 
every  now  and  then  fearlessly  lighting  on  the  ground  in  the 
midst  of  the  crowd  of  footmen  and  horsemen.  Upon  enquiry, 
I  found  that  Jack  belonged  to  a  poor  boy,  six  or  seven  years 
old,  who  had  come  to  see  the  coursing,  and  who,  wherever 
he  went,  was  constantly  accompanied  by  his  faithful  follower. 
Let  him  wander  from  home  as  far  as  he  might.  Jack  never 
fiiikd  to  attend  him ;  perpetually  hovering  about  and  repeating 
his  cry  of  affectionate  glee.  Others  miglit  approach  him,  but 
he  would  suffer  none  to  touch  him,  save  his  master  only.— 
Tiro.    March  6.  1834.     [_Post  mark^  Wrexham.'] 

The  Song  of  the  Jay  described. — Jays  are,  unfortunately  for 
our  pea-growers,  numerous  in  this  neighbourhood.  I  had 
never,  however,  heard  a  jay  sing  until  last  April  (1833),  and 
had  become  rather  inclined  to  doubt  Montagu's  statement 
regarding  its  singing.  On  April  19.,  I  took  a  walk  to  the 
mountain  side,  ancl,  passing  through  one  of  our  shadowy  over- 
hung mountain  lanes,  in  search  of  mosses,  it  led  me  through 
a  small  wood  far  away  from  human  intrusion.  Here  my  at^ 
lention  was  arrested  by  a  rustling  in  the  wooil,  accompanied 
by  a  great  clatter,  and  occasionally  interspersed  with  more 
lonorous  tones.  Directing  my  attention  closely  to  the  part 
of  the  wood  whence  the  sounds  came,  I  at  last  descried  a  jay 
in  continued  action,  fluttering  and  shuflling,  and  leaping  from 
spray  to  spray  in  continued  motion,  and  in  uninterrupted 
Bong.  My  presence,  at  first,  disturbed  the  bird,  but  it  soon 
got  the  better  of  its  timidity,  and  again  fell  to  singing.  It 
noiocked  the  greenfinch  most  inimitably,  and  it  was  a  consi- 
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derabk  dme  before  I  could  persuade  myself  that  it  was  an 
imitatioD.  But  what  amused  me  most  of  all  was  its  prodac- 
tioD  of  the  neighing  of  the  horse.  This  was  so  near  the 
truth,  that  some  companions  who  were  with  me  were  a  long 
time  brfore  they  would  be  conrinced  that  the  sounds  pnh 
ceeded  from  the  bird.  The  neighing  was  very  subdued  and 
suppressed,  but  it  bore  the  most  striking  resemblance  to  dtt 
neighing  o(  a  colt  heard  at  a  distance ;  indeed,  so  close  was 
the  imitation,  that,  without  a  sight  of  the  bird,  no  penoa 
could  possibly,  I  think,  be  persuaded  that  the  sound  proceeded 
firom  such  an  agent  These  imitations  were  accompanied^ 
occasionally,  with  more  subdued  and  very  melodious  notes. 
Before  I  had  parted  with  my  mocking  fiiend,  I  wished  to 
have  farther  proof  of  its  skill ;  I  therefore  whistled  in  diffisrent 
notes,  and  was  immediately  answered  in  exactly  the  same 
stndn.  I  was  disappointed  in  the  object  of  my  ramble ;  but 
was  abundandy  satbfied  in  b^ng  so  fortunate  as  to  hear  the 
song  of  the  jay. — C.  Coffaxa^.  Pontnemfdd  Works^  near  Nfth 
portj  Monmoutkskire^  «Aiii.20.  1834. 

Ducks  with  the  Toes  not  connected  by  a  Web  or  MembroM^ 
and  the  Upper  Mandible  imperfect :  presumed  to  have  proceedei 
from  a  Union  between  the  Domestic  Duct  and  Domestic  FawL 
—The  notice  on  hybrid  birds,  in  p.  153.,  recalled  to  my  mind 
the  seeing  once  some  apparently  hybrid  ducks  about  the 
aquarium  in  the  Cambridge  Botanic  Garden,  and  led  me  to 
apply  to  Mr.  Arthur  Biggs,  the  curator  of  that  establishment, 
for  some  information  on  them.  He  has  obligingly  replied  (in 
a  communication  dated  April  19.  1834)  to  the  followiDjr 
amount : — **  The  ducks  were  three :  they  were  bred  at  a  small 
farm  at  Gamlingay,  Cambs,  and  were  bought,  about  se?eo 
years  ago,  by  Mr.  Bowies,  veterinary  surgeon,  Cambridge^ 
who  sent  them  to  the  Botanic  Garden,  and,  after  they  mid 
remained  here  some  time,  presented  them  to  the  London 
Zoological  Society :  they  were  added  to  the  Society's  fiirm  at 
Kingston,  Surrey.  I  have  not  heard  any  thing  of  them  since. 
Ail  that  I  can  recollect  about  them  is,  that  they  diflfered  from 
common  ducks  in  the  upper  part  of  their  beak  being  twisted 
and  jag^d,  and  so  much  smaller  than  the  lower  part,  that  it 
was  with  some  difficulty  that  they  could  gather  up  their  food; 
and  in  being  not  web-footed,  but  having  feet  like  those  of  a 
hen.  The  colour  of  one  of  them  was  a  dark  brown,  like  that 
of  some  hens ;  the  other  two  were  nearly  of  the  usual  cobar 
of  common  ducks.  One  of  them  manifested  a  dislike  to  go 
into  water ;  so  much  so,  that,  when  driven  to  the  water,  it  wouM 
turn*  away.  The  general  appearance,  and  the  habits  of  all 
were  such  as  to  induce  mttny  ^rsons  to  suppose  that  they 
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irere  mule  beings  which  had  been  produced  from  a  union 
between  the  common  species  of  duck  and  the  common  species 
>f  fowl."  It  will  be  observed  that  it  is  not  intimated  of  what 
ipecdes  the  supposed  male  and  female  parent  were  conjectured 
o  be.  We  have  ascertained,  however,  that  at  the  examina- 
ioiiy  after  death,  of  one  of  the  specimens  sent  to  the  Zoolomcal 
Society,  the  form  and  character  of  the  bones,  and  of  all  the 
riscera,  were  those  of  a  true  duck.] 

The  Bingdave  {Cclitmba  Valdmbus)  in  a  good  Degree  do^ 
Wioticated.  (p.  832.) — As  it  is  stated  in  all  the  ornithological 
irorks  that  it  is  impossible  to  domesticate  this  bird,  I  was  de- 
lennined  to  make  the  experiment  myself,  in  order  to  ascertain 
tbe  truth  or  falsity  of  the  assertion.  I  accordingly  procured 
a  pair  of  fledged  ringdoves  from  a  nest,  confined  them  in  an 
aTiary,  and  fed  them  on  young  peas  and  barley.  When  I 
had  kept  them  about  a  month,  the  female  died,  and  I  turned 
the  survivor  out :  he  immediately  flew  to  a  neighbouring 
wood,  and  I  expected  that  I  was  then  seeing  him  for  the  last 
time ;  but,  to  my  great  astonishment,  I  found  him  a  few  hours 
afterwards,  perched  upon  a  box  inside  an  open  shed  in  which 
my  pigeons  were  kept.  This  was  ever  aflerwards  his  favourite 
ftation,  and  he  never  showed  any  inclination  to  repair  to  his 
native  haunts  (as  it  is  said  they  invariably  do,  when  turned 
loose),  but  always  remained  with  the  other  pigeons,  and  fol- 
lowed them  in  all  their  windings  and  circuits.  On  the  12th 
of  January,  1833,  he  fell  ill,  and  died  a  few  days  afterwards : 
he  was  in  my  possession  six  months. —  IV.  H.  H.  Burton  on 
TVeni^  July  5.  1834. 

Fads  on  the  Quail  [Cotitmix  vulgaris  Fleming). — I  found, 
on  August  12.  1833,  a  quail's  nest  in  the  midule  of  a  field 
which  had  been  of  barley,  but  in  which  clover  was  then  grow- 
ing. The  nest,  placed  upon  the  ground,  was  made  of  grass 
and  a  few  straws  and  clover  stalks;  it  contained  ten  eggs, 
which  were  pear-shaped,  with  large  and  small  brown  blotches, 
npon  an  ash  ground.  This  bird's  natural  shyness  was  much 
diminished  during  incubation ;  so  much  so,  that  she  would 
almost  allow  herself  to  be  caught,  without  quitting  the  nest; 
she  was,  however,  so  frequently  disturbed  that  sne  entirely 
finvook  it  after   sitting  about  a  week.      Pennant  says  that 

Suails  resort  to  Essex  in  considerable  numbers,  and  remain 
uring  the  winter;  I  think,  nevertheless,  that  the  bird  is 
rather  an  uncommon  one  in  this  part  of  the  county. — J.  C. 
Wiiham^  Essexj  March  20.  1834. 

jtn  Instance  of  the  Robin* s  building  its  Nest  in  a  Festoon  of 
aBedf  and  rearing  a  Brood  of  Young  there.  —  I  have  a  friend 
who  resides  a  few  miles  fi'om  town,  and  during  tbe  late  fine 
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-tat:  ■lanofi*^  if  rone  if  -fss  incvr  roams  in  hk 
psrrt  -efUGic   zcs&l,     J.  ^nmn.  iifxit  acrnrigf  of  dns 
rrmoAOncs^  'o   tt**  hid    mfc    if  lie   narsDOttL  ooe  vhkii 
"m-  iPfrtnin  lyfi,  okx.  "rniring  3c  nnjasciaE  li0C^  die  bcpB 
-n  rmna  zer  i«^  n  i  -e^o#vs  if  lit:  leL     I:  tiK^irnfd  &I, 
turmc  '&«=  -zniiz   ir  ?srtn7^&  "tip  j^sctaxiBif'^  sob  cameiroii 
icxf  jm  m  &  -rau  bdu  "tie  icsi  V3&  w^mcet :  inx  dns  did  not  k 
iifc  Ti£2ritc=it    ie^rns£:  iiioncsfr:  im  Tiixiix  r  ae  acmtd  not  m 
'lie  estf  mmix.  cesr  irjisessian  if  iiar  sesc.  and  ssKeBfidij 
.waiBti  ler  imncL   ITie  anniy.  if  sutscl.  'SA  zoaestad  in  die 
■niT^t  iue.   mii  -Hf^nsir^  j?  jitie  nsanrsmBce  as  powMe  m 
jrviFsx  -   HIT   me  -rnuui  jore  inm&Tmat  -ftac  d^  Biere  fkt  of  t 
permn   ir-cgmtr  i  rmiile    mu  'lie  770111.  vLcaaaig  and  a- 
•ipaaine;  'vomu  iar<f-  lesi  ^oAcesic  "n  Jar*^  ^SblummUt  drim 
die   ^zmsaant   iwar.  —  Wulitim   Fmus^,     45.   I^sUmi  Stnttf 

Jfai : T.  : ^i-^, 

Th:  Manntmn  ipur'^iJi:     Fyrrta  mmthta'    has  been  fe- 
peatefflj  mac  3er>s  -iiis  vinaer. — >/.  G.     Ldxdem^  meat  Cd' 

^  Pnr  or  7?^  Gr'.atifr  Titrminse  Firms  mdnor^  im  hm&  h 
a  P^tmp  VL  74.  nutes  *  nui  -  :  e:sh:hi£gi  wt^wiim^  Barai^ 
ther",  V.  ^60.  ^o  I.  • :  zn//  ms  hatL  ifcr?.  *  y«faf  of  Tamagni 
a  y^jst  *if  Ej^iat  the^amt:  Trma, — A  pair  of  this  species  ooca- 
piefiy  last  summer  1^5:5  .  Ibr  the  paiyute  of  incabatiaOyt 
pnmp  )taxuiin(r  ^  017  yard.  Their  •uxCr  vere  placed  betwccB 
the  hnml  and  die  outsiife  casini;.  and.  as  die  pomp  was  not 
in  rwe  during  the  sommer.  the  birds  were  ▼err  rwelT  disturbed 
The  eda>»  of  the  ce»C3  beiiur  00.  a  le^el  with  the  rim  of  the 
barrel  of  the  pamp.  these  Htde  birds  exhibited  a  degree  of 
finrr^ight  equivalent  to  that  which  is  related  of  a  pair  of  tbb 
fpecies  in  V.  660,  66 1«  by  filling  the  barrel  with  a  mixtnre  cf 
mo^  hair,  &c^  to  prevent,  no  doubc,  their  joong  from  pie- 
cipitating  themselves  into  it.  Some  time  previous  to  the  fint 
brood  being  able  to  fl  v,  in  fact,  onl  v  a  few  days  after  they  weft 
hatched,  the  old  birds  commenced  building  a  second  nest  ca 
the  oppoi^ite  side ;  in  which,  in  due  time,  were  deposited  DDK 
beautifai  tgp^  on  which  the  female  began  to  sit  a  day  or  two 
prevtoo-s  to  the  other  brood  leaving  their  domicile^  Fron 
daily  observation,  I  found  that  there  was  always  an  addittooal 
egg  deposited  early  each  morning,  and  although  I  often  visited 
the  old  bird  during  the  period  of  incubation,  still  she  nefcr 
offered  to  leave  her  nest,  but  merely  poflfed  herself  out,  and 
exhibited  every  appearance  of  great  irritation.  This  is  the 
^r%t  instance  of  a  pair  of  birds  having  a  brood  of  yoang 
d  a  nest  of  eggs  at  the  same  time,  which  has  coae 
r  obaerralVoQ)  exce^X.  >\s&  \sa^axkc«&  qC  this  in  the  do- 
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mestic  pigeon.— -tZ  D.  Salmon.    &oke  Fetryj  Norfolk^  May 
98.  1834. 

Reptiles. —  The  Fascination  of  Birds  by  Reptiles  has  often 
baen.heard  of.  A  curious  instance  of  it  was  witnessed  by  a  friend 
of  mine,  an  officer  in  the  Madras  army  (Lieut.-Col.  Ross,  then 
captain  in  the  10th  Native  In&ntrv),  where  the  operator 
was  not  a  snake,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  but  a  crocodile, 
or,  as  we  improperly  call  it  in  India,  an  alligator.  My  friend, 
while  taking  a  stroll  round  the  works  at  Veflore,  had  his  atten- 
tioQ  attracted  by  the  strange  restlessness  and  apparent  distress 
of  a  kingfisher  bird  (^cedo  smyrnensis),  perched  upon  one 
•of  the  pinnacled  battlements  of  the  fausse-braye :  on  his 
cautiously  approaching  near  enough  to  ascertain  the  cause, 
he  observed  in  the  ditch  immediately  underneath,  a  crocodile 
lyioff  perfectly  quiet  in  the  water,  and  intently  watching  the 
bira  with  open  jaws :  in  the  mean  time  the  victim's  agitation 
continued  to  increase :  it  fluttered  down  to  a  projecting  point 
of  the  works,  then  rapidly  again  and  again  farther  and  farther 
down,  till  at  last  it  actually  dropped  Into  the  gaping  mouth 
waiting  ready  to  receive  it.  Although  I  had  this  account  at 
second  hand  only,  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  of  its  truth. 
-—-4  Subscriber.    Vale  of  Alford^  Aberdeenshire^  Noo.  20.  1833. 

Toads  have  the  Power  of  compressing  themselves  so  as  to  pass 
ikrotigh  a  small  Aperture. — Staying  some  time  since  with  an 
acquaintance,  his  servant  one  day  brought  in,  from  an  outhouse 
in  the  garden,  an  old  tin  canister  wnich  had  been  used  for 
containing  gunpowder,  in  which  was  composedly  seated  a  very 
laroe  toad  of  dimensions  thrice  the  size  of  the  aperture  through 
which  he  must  have  entered.  From  his  appearance,  we  con- 
cluded that  he  had  located  himself  there  in  his  younger  days, 
and  was  now  too  large  to  extricate  himself.  The  canister 
was  placed  carefully  by,  as  an  interesting  exhibition  to  future 
visiters ;  but,  on  an  inspection  of  the  canister  in  the  following 
morning,  the  prisoner  had  made  his  escape ;  and,  as  the  mouth 
of  the  canister  was  in  the  same  state  as  before,  we  could  only 
account  for  the  toad's  absence  on  the  supposition  of  the  ani- 
mal's being  able  to  squeeze  itself  through.  Has  this  fact 
been  noticed  before  ?  It  may,  perhaps,  help  to  explain  some 
of  the  well-known  instances  of  the  occurrence  of  toads  in 
^)parently  close  prisons  either  of  trees  or  rocks.  [Some  in- 
stances are  given  in  VI.  458,  459.]  —  A.  Bloxam.  Rugby^ 
Warwickshire^  Jan.  1834. 

**  A  toad  in  a  hole,"  is  a  proverbial  expression,  of  which 
literal  instances  are  not,  I  believe,  rare  in  upland  pastures. 
One  was  once,  in  1832,  and,  I  believe,  in  July,  shown  to  me, 
the  circumstances  of  which  were  these : — There  was  a  circular 
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aperture  in  the  turf,  scarcely  1  in.  in  diameter,  below  which 
the  head  and  eyes  of  a  toad  were  observable :  its  body  was 
too  much  in  the  dark  to  be  readily  seen.  This,  it  now  occurs 
to  me,  was  a  very  pleasant  cool  grot  for  a  place  of  residence 
at  this  season.  How  long  had  the  creature  been  there?  and 
upon  what  did  it  subsist?  As  the  earth  and  turf  would  yield 
to  pressure,  the  toad  could  scarcely  have,  in  this  instance^ 
squeezed  itself  in  and  out  occasionally.  Enough,  possibly,  of 
insects  to  sustain  it  might  attempt  to  pass  over  the  apertore 
and  fall  in.  Earwigs,  I  have  been  told,  are  eaten  by  the  toad. 
From  what  I  learned  from  the  companion  who  showed  this 
instance  to  me,  it  seems  to  be  the  practice  of  the  boys  to  irri- 
tate the  toad  which  they  find  thus  circumstanced  by  applying 
to  it  the  end  of  a  stiff  straight  straw,  and  provoking  the 
toad  to  grasp  it  in  its  mouth,  when  they  lifl  it  up,  althm^ 
not,  so  far  as  I  understood,  out  of  its  hole. — J.  D. 

Fishes.  —  The  Salmon  enters  and  ascends  Rivers  for  otker 
Purposes  besides  Propagation,  (p.  211.)  —  In  addition  to  the 
objections  which  I  have  offered,  in  p.  211.  *,  to  the  seeming 
doubt  of  Dr.  Fleming,  whether  salmon  enter  rivers  for  any 
other  purpose  besides  propagation,  the  following  have  come 
to  mind ;  and,  though  they  do  not  apply  to  the  salmon,  tb^ 
confirm  me  in  the  opinion  that  there  are  reasons,  of  which  we 
know  nothing,  for  fish  ascending  rivers,  and  others  not  at  all 
connected  with  propagation.  One  is  the  habit  of  (what  is  here 
called)  streaming.  In  the  winter,  the  fish  not  engaged  in 
spawning  (I  speak  of  trouts,  grayling,  chub,  dace,  &c)  leave 
the  streams,  and  go  into  deep  water ;  either  because  the  water 
is  warmer  tliere,  or  because  they  there  find  more  food :  and  it 
is  well  known  to  fly-fishers  that  they  do  not  catch  many  fish 
in  the  streams  if  they  begin  early,  say  in  February.  It  is 
proverbial  here,  that  fish  begin  stream  when  the  great  gr^ 
(in  other  districts,  the  devU  dule  crook,  March  brown,  or 
brown  drake  [an  insect])  comes  upon  the  water ;  and  I  have 
seen  trout  by  scores  leaping  at  a  weir  at  the  beginning  of 
May.  Whether  this  is  in  search  of  food,  or  an  instinct 
implanted  in  them  to  keep  all  parts  equally  stocked  with 
them,  I  do  not  know ;  but  it  had  certainly  nothing  to  do  with 

•  In  p.  213.  line  15.  for  "  to  the  side"  read  «  to  side."  The  phrase 
'*  to  side  '*  is  a  local  one,  probably,  and  ought  to  have  been  expudned. 
It  means  that  the  salmon  endeavours  to  conceal  itself  under  a  large  stooc^ 
root,  or  any  object  which  appears  to  offer  it  a  shelter  from  its  pursuers; 
and  it  mav  be  either  at  '*  the  side  "  or  in  the  middle.  If  there  is  no  place 
of  concealment  in  the  pool,  the  poacher  provides  one,  by  placing  the  branch 
of  a  tree,  well  covered  with  leaves,  or  with  the  rubbish  lefl  by  the  floodi; 
and  the  sUly  fish,  seeing  this,  darts  there  for  security,  and  is  eaaily  leift* 
tered  [speared]. 
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their  spawning.  Is  it  presumptuous  to  suppose  that  God,  in 
bis  providence,  has  implanted  this  instinct  in  the  salmon  for 
oar  good  ?  that  we  might  have  a  supply  of  excellent  and 
wholesome  food;  which,  without  this,  would  be  in  a  great 
measure  unattainable.  Whether  this  is  the  true  cause,  and 
the  only  one,  I  am  unable  to  determine;  but  this  is  the  effect 
produced :  and,  in  the  absence  of  other  reasons,  it  is,  in  my 
opinion,  one  that  ought  to  be  admitted. 

Another  reason  why  fish  ascend  rivers  is,  their  impatience 
of  heat :  I  speak  now  more  particularly  about  grayling.  If 
the  weather  is  very  hot  at  the  end  of  May  or  the  beginning 
of  June,  the  grayling  in  the  Wharfe  (they  are  almost  unknown 
in  this  part  of  the  Ribble)  ascend  the  mill-streams  by  hun- 
dreds, and  go  up  the  wheel-races  as  far  as  they  can  get;  and 
stay  there  until  the  stoppage  of  the  wheels  (many  a  ducking 
have  I  had  in  pursuit  of  them),  when  they  are  obliged  to 
beat  a  retreat :  and  this  oflen  proves  a  disastrous  one  to  many 
of  them.  The  ascent  of  young  eels  by  millions,  and  the 
ascent  of  the  flounder,  are  neither  of  them  connected  with  the 
propagation  of  their  kind  ;  and,  though  I  cannot  say  for  what 
purposes  they  do  ascend,  I  am,  I  think,  justified  in  doubting 
assertions  which  seem  to  have  nothing  to  support  them  but 
the  positive  manner  in  which  they  are  mode.  —  T.  G.  C//- 
ikeroCf  Lancashire^  May  29.  1834. 

The  Salmon  Par  is  neither  a  Hybrid^  nor  a  distinct  Species^ 
f^the  Genus  S^lmo^  but  a  State  of  the  common  Salmon,  (p.  204.) 
—  The  author  of  Wild  Sports  (^the  West  says,  of  the  par  (as 
I  have  noticed  in  p.  204.),  that  it  has  very  much  the  appear- 
ance of  a  hybrid  between  the  salmon  and  the  trout ;  and  (in 
a  note)  tliat  the  natural  history  of  this  fish  is  doubtful.  Some 
conjecture  that  it  is  a  hybrid  between  the  salmon  and  the 
trout,  because  it  is  only  found  in  rivers  frequented  by  salmon ; 
others  think  it  a  cross  [breed]  between  the  sea  [trout]  and 
river  trout :  and  he  speaks  of  this  "  hybridous  diminutive  " 
as  if  he  thought  one  of  these  opinions  correct    That  the  par 
is  not  the  result  of  a  cross  between  the  sea  trout  and  river 
trout  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  there  are  no  sea  trouts  in  the 
Wharfe;  the  salmon,  par  (admitting  it  to  be  a  distinct  spe- 
cies, which  I  do  not),  and  trout  being  the  only  kinds  of  ^Imo 
which  are  found  in  that  river,  at  least  where  I  am  acquainted 
with  it.  If  the  par  be  the  result  of  a  cross  between  the  salmon 
and  the  trout,  what  becomes  of  it  in  the  spring  ?  and  where 
are  all  the  par,  which  were  so  abundant  in  October,  gone  to 
in  April  ?     Did  they  migrate  to  the  sea,  the  shoals  would  be 
met  witli  by  somebody ;  and,  did  they  stay  in  the  river,  they 
would  be  caught  at  one  time  or  other.  As,  however,  it  is  well 
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known  that  neither  of  these  cases  is  ever  realised,  we  most 
suppose  another,  which  I  have  already  done  in  my  former 
communication,  (p.  202 — 217.)  In  fact,  in  anglmg  in  the 
beginning  of  March,  fish  are  often  caught,  which  it  would 
puzzle  the  most  experienced  fisherman  to  determine  wbether 
they  are  par  or  smelts,  especially  after  they  have  been  caught 
some  time ;  and,  in  a  large  number  caught  at  that  time^  there 
are  all  the  intermediate  shades  of  appearance  between  the 
perfect  par  and  the  real  blue  smelt,  —/flfewi. 

Insects.  —  Extreme  Cold  does  not  destroy  the  Life  in  tke 
EggSf  SfCj  of  Insects ;  with  some  Facts  on  Lafoe^nB,  dispar.  — 
Mr.  Browne  relates  some  interesting  facts  (p.  246.)  in  proof 
of  the  little  effect  produced  by  extreme  cold  in  destroying  life 
in  insect  eggs.*  The  vulgar  notion  is  (and  a  priori  it  seems 
a  probable  one),  that  a  severe  winter  is  destructive  of  insects; 
and,  consequently,  that  there  will  be  fewer  than  usual  daring 
the  succeeding  summer.  Experience,  however,  shows  thit 
this  is  not  the  case ;  and  that  the  scarcity  or  abundance  of 
insects  has  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  severity  or  mild- 
ness of  the  preceding  winter.  The  fact  is,  insects^  either  in 
the  egg,  larva,  pupa,  or  perfect  state,  are,  in  the  ordmaiT 
course  of  things,  liable  to  be  exposed  to  severe  cold;  and, 
therefore,  nature  has  provided  for  them  accordingly,  endowing 
them  with  constitutions  calculated  to  endure  the  degree  oi 
cold  which  they  will  have  to  encounter.  It  may  be  added, 
that  these  little  creatures  seem  to  be  proof  also  against  some 
other  vicissitudes  of  nature  less  regular  in  their  occurrenoe 
than  the  periodical  returns  of  winter's  cold.  The  following 
fact,  communicated  to  me  by  the  late  Mr.  Haworth,  may 
serve  as  an  illustration :  —  Some  entomologists  once  made  an 
excursion  into  the  fen  countries,  for  the  purpose  of  takir^  the 
beautiful  Lycse^na  dispar,  or  large  copper  butterfly ;  which,  it 
is  well  known,  frequents  low  marshy  grounds.  The  coppers 
were  captured  in  good  abundance.  It  so  happened  that  the 
following  winter  proved  to  be  a  wet  one ;  and  the  entire  tract 
of  land  where  the  coppers  had  been  found  was  completely 
inundated,  and  actually  lay  under  water  for  a  considerable 
time.  The  entomologists  deemed  that  the  flood  would  cer- 
tainly destroy  the  coppers,  and  that  the  race  would  become 
extinct  in  that  part  of  the  country.  The  next  summer,  how- 
ever, the  butterflies  were  found  again,  in  the  veiy  same  spot, 
as  plentifully  as  before.     Subsequently,  as  Mr.  Haworth  in- 

♦  [In  giving  Mr.  Brown's  communicatioD,  we  have  blundered,  in  p.  246, 
247.,  by  omitting  the  minus  mark  from  the  statement  of  the  compared 
decrees  of  temperature  indicated  by  the  thermometers  of  Reaumur  and 
Fahrenheit :  the  cited  temperatures  were  all  below  sero.  —  J.  D,] 
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formed  me^  the  tract  of  land  was  submitted  to  the  action  of 
fire,  and  the  whole  surface  burnt  with  a  view  to  agricultural 
improTement.  I  need  hardly  add,  that,  after  this  operation, 
the  coppers  were  no  longer  to  be  met  with  in  that  particular 
locality.  I  am  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  natural 
history  of  the  insect  to  say  in  what  particular  state  the  insect 
passes  through  the  winter ;  probably  in  the  egg  or  larva  state^ 
as  the  butterfly  appears  in  July. 

Tlie  earliest  Vernal  Appearance  of  certain  Species  ofBtdter" 
Jbf  in  Britain,  (p.  249.)  —  Mr.  Brown  alludes  (p.  249.)  to  my 
having  instanced  the  18th  of  March  as  the  earliest  date  at 
which  I  had  ever  known  a  papilio  issue  from  the  chrysalis. 
This  year  an  earlier  instance  presented  itself.  A  small  spe- 
cimen of  Pontia  rapse  (P.  M^tra  Stephens)  was  discovered  in 
my  scullery  window  on  the  27th  or  28th  of  February,  evi- 
dently fresh  from  the  chrysalis.  Being  introduced  into  the 
drawingroom  by  a  very  young  entomologist,  it  was  lost  sight 
of  for  a  few  days ;  so  that  I  did  not  myself  see  it  till  the  Sd 
of  March,  when  it  was  again  discovered  and  turned  up.  The 
same  individual  specimen,  known  by  a  peculiar  mark  on  the 
wing,  was  observed  flying  about  at  large,  in  the  garden,  on 
the  15th  of  March. 

With  respect  to  the  BtUterflies  uihich  appear  in  the  early 
Spring  (p.  247.),  I  am  disposed  to  think  that,  with  us,  the 
majority  of  them  are  such  as  have  been  produced  late  in  the 
autumn,  and  have  survived  the  winter  in  the  winged  state. 
Mr.  Brown  is  led  to  the  conclusion  that,  in  Switzerland,  at 
least,  *^  the  early  flight  of  Gonepteryx  rhamni  consists 
entirely  of  newly  excluded  males."  I  am  not  prepared  to  say 
that  the  case  may  not  be  the  same  also  with  this  species  here 
m  England.  Possibly,  however,  some  of  our  early  specimens 
may  be  such  as  have  hybernatcd ;  while  others  may  have  burst 
from  the  chrysalis  in  the  spring.  The  earliest  specimen  of 
G.  rh&mni  I  observed  in  1833  was  on  the  31st  of  March  ;  a 
female,  which,  from  its  worn  condition,  I  should  not  judge  to 
have  been  a  newly  excluded  fly.  I  feel  confident  that  Vanessa 
To,  c  &lbum,  Polychl6ro5,  and  urticse  hybernate,  at  least  in 
this  country.  A  winter  seldom  passes  without  an  example  or 
two  of  the  latter  insect  being  found  in  a  half  torpid  state  in 
our  windows.  If  these  insects  be  in  good  condition  when  they 
retire  to  rest  in  autumn,  there  will  be  but  little  wear  and  tear 
to  injure  their  wings  during  their  brumal  retreat,  and  prevent 
them  appearing  fresh  when  they  come  forth  again  in  spring. 
So  far  as  my  observation  goes,  the  early  specimens  of  Va- 
n^ss^ir  generally  seem  somewhat  faded  in  their  colours,  and  to 
want  the  exquisite  freshness  and  brilliancy  of  newly  excluded 
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flies.  Hipp^chia  lEg^ria^  Polyommatus  Argioliu,  Pontic 
br^ssicse,  rapae,  napi,  and  carddmines,  which  appear  in  April, 
and  some  of  them  occasionally  earlier,  all  assume  the  winged 
state  in  spring.  But,  with  the  single  exception  of  Gon^ptetyx 
rhdmni,  the  Vaness^r  are  theirs/  butterflies  that  present  them- 
selves in  the  season.  Collar  Edus/z  is  said  to  hybemate  (see 
Lepidoptera  Britannica) ;  and  I  think  it  highly  probable,  as 
well  for  other  reasons  as  from  having  taken  it  in  a  perfectly 
fresh  state  so  late  as  the  1st  of  October.  But  the  species  is 
so  rarely  met  with  in  this  part  of  the  country,  that  I  cannot 
speak,  from  my  own  experience,  to  its  vernal  appearances. 

Mr.  Brown  would  be  conferring  a  fiivour  on  myself,  and, 
perhaps,  on  some  other  of  your  readers,  if^  through  the  me* 
dium  of  your  Magazine,  he  would  give  a  list  of  the  papilios 
of  Switzerland  ;  noting  the  times  and  places  of  their  appear- 
ance, and  their  comparative  scarcity  or  abundance.  It  hap- 
pens, I  believe,  with  insects,  as  with  plants,  that  some  of  the 
European  species  are  less  known  in  this  country  than  those 
of  South  America,  the  West  and  East  Indies,  China,  the 
Cape^  &c.  — W.  T.  Bree.     AllesUy  Rectory^  May  12.  18S4. 

[The  conductors  of  botanic  gardens  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  in  the  interchange  which  they  practise  with  the  con- 
ductors of  botanic  gardens,  &c.,  in  Britain,  say,  in  effect, 
*^  Accept  from  us  seeds  of  the  plants  of  Europe :  return  to 
us  seeds  of  plants  of  the  two  Indies,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope^ 
Australia,  and  South  America,  &c. ;  for  your  easy  acqui- 
sition of  these,  by  means  of  your  extended  facilities,  renders 
it  more  practicable  for  us  to  obtain  them  intermediatdy 
through  you,  than  immediately  from  the  native  countries." 
This  state  of  things  is  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Bree's  view.] 

Maldchius  bipunctdttis  Babington  is  a  distinct  Spedes. 
(p.  378.) — Messrs.  Babington  and  Westwood  have  given, 
in  p.  378.,  figures,  &c.,  of  Scolytus  se^neus  P^^  I,  Malachius 
rw^collis  Pz.,  and  M.  bipunctatus  Bab.  $  and  ?  ?  for  which 
I  am  much  obliged,  as  other  entomologists  probably  are,  as 
they  tend  to  remove  all  doubts  on  the  subject,  rrom  the 
figures  49.  b  and  r,  they  certainly  appear  distinct  from  d\ 
although  Mr.  Stephens  (who  multiplies  species  on  less  cha- 
racters than  these)  does  not  consider  it  so  in  the  last  edition 
of  his  Guide^  genus  280.  sp.  10.,  by  putting  bipunctatus  Bab. 
between  brackets.  The  reference  made  by  me,  in  M&,  to 
Panzer,  was  copied  from  Stephens's  Catalogue^  viz.,  f.  2.  pi.  8.*; 
which  is  merely  changed  by  [J.  D.,  he]  thinking  f.  meant  fig. 

♦  And  in  Panzer's  Index  St/stematicut  to  his  Faufue  Ins,  Gerwt.  Imtiai^ 
in  p.  9.,  under  Malkrhius,  is  7.  rti/?c6Ui8  ii.  8.  (not  10.) 
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initead  of  buna.  It  is  well  that  Mr.  Babington  has  called 
Bg.  49.a  Sc61ytus  R^neus,  otherwise  tyroes  mi^ht  have  thought 
be  intended  it  for  the  true  ru/fc61lis ;  as  Mr.  Babington,  in 
V,  330^  describes  the  red  part  of  the  elytra  as  exceeding  one 
balf,  which  is  not  the  case  in  his  figure  of  ru^oUis  d.  Mr. 
Babington  also  describes  bipunct^tus  Bab.  as  having,  near  the 
apex  of  each  elytron  (V.  S29.)>  "  on  impressed  slightly  lunate 
Uack  spot ; "  but,  Mr.  Westwood  (VII.  379.)  says,  "  of  the 
ectremity  of  the  elytra,  which  thus  appear  to  be  appendi- 
adated  in  both  sexes  of  this  species,"  as  in  bituberculktus. 
I  have  taken  four  individuals  of  a  species  nearer  to  ru^coUis 
jhc  than  the  others,  at  iliSerent  times,  near  the  Meres ;  one 
last  year,  near  U^  Mere.  They  all  appear  to  be  $ :  but  the 
red  part  of  the  elytra  is  scarcelj/so  much  [large]  as  in  Panzer's 
^ure ;  and  at  the  extremity  of  one  of  them  is  a  dusky  spot, 
wnich  approaches  so  near  Mr.  Babingtoii's  description,  except 
the  impression,  that  1  had  thought  [VII.  178.]  it  was  the 
Mme ;  but  I  now  find  it  to  be  distinct.  I  have  taken  three 
of  M.  bitubercul&tus  in  the  New  Forest :  one  in  May  last.  — 
J.  C.  Dale.     Bland/ord,  Aug.  S.  1834. 

Heiabia  Marshallkna.  —  ^lecimens  of  this  species  were 
fboDd  under  stones,  on  the  summit  of  Skiddaw,  in  great 
idMiodance,  on  Aug.  27.  18S2,  by  our  correspondent  E.  Wil- 
■on*  jun.  For  the  state  of  the  weather  at  the  time,  see  p.  539. 
Scdlytas  destrictor  Olivier  {Jfg.  63.  a,  natural  size ;  d,  mag- 
oiBed)  is  not  a  Destroifer  of  heaUhy  Trees.  The  Trees  into 
whose  Bark  the  parent  Scolj/tiis  per- 
forates to  deposit  her  Eggs,  that  the 
Larv€E  hatched  from  those  Eggs  may 
feed  upon  that  Bark,  are  diseased 
difing  Trees.  —  The  grounds  of  this 
opinion  are  detailed  in  IV.  153. 
(Letter  B.) — 156".  An  opportunity 
for  testing  it  now  oflers  itself  to  any 
entomologist  of  London,  in  a  case 
which  ilic  following  circumstances 
appertain.  On  the  north  side  of 
5  Hyde  I'ark,  n  belt  of  trees  is  situate 
alongside  the  boundary  fence  in  the 
Park,  and  of  the  length  of  it.  This 
northern  boundiiry  fence  was,  so 
lately  as  1832,  constituted  in  a  cer- 
tain jiart  by  an  old  brick  wall,  now 
removed.  The  point  atwhich  the  old  wall  commenced  may 
be  stated  at  about   300  }ards  weat  of  I'ark  Lane,  and  it 
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extended  farther  west,  a  length  of  about  150  yards:  it  was 
opposite  the  interval  included  between  the  street  which  leads 
off  the  Oxford  Road  into  Connanght  Square,  and  the  Hano- 
ver Square  burying-ground,  and  extended,  perhaps,  even  a 
litde  farther  west  than  the  frontage  of  the  burying-groond 
does.      Thb  length  of  wall  was,   in  about  August,   189S| 
taken  down ;  the  foundation  of  it  was  cleared  away,  and 
a  new  wall,  dwarfer,  and  surmounted  by  an  iron  palisade^ 
has  been  erected  in  its  site  and  stead,  and  uniform  with  the 
fence  (using  this  term  to  imply  both  wail  and  palisade)  whick 
had  been  previously  erected  at  each  end  of  it.     Of  the  trees 
contiguous  to  the  specified  length  of  wall,  there  are  twenty 
two  (twenty  elm  treies,  one  oak  tree,  one  ash  tree),  standiiig 
within  from  5  ft.  to  8  ft.  of  the  foot  of  it.     In   digging  out 
scope  of  access  to  the  foundation  of  the  old  wall,  in  removing 
the  old  materials,  and  providing  scope  for  the  foundation  of 
the  new  wall,  it  will  be  plain,  on  reflection,  that  no  small  iiH 
jury  must  be  occasioned  to  trees  growing  so  near  as  this,  fioa 
both  the  exposure  and  the  mutilation  to  which  their  roili 
must  be  subject.     The  erection  of  the  new  fence  waa  ooi^ 
pleted  in  about  October,  1832;   when  I  presume  diat  the 
soil  was  levelled  down  at  its  foot,  and  all  left  finisbed  at  va 
now  find  it.     Of  the  twenty-two  trees  standing  so  near  to  ike 
wall  as  I  have  stated,  fourteen  are  now    (Sept.  1884)  ao 
mortally  affected  that  most  of  this  number  will,  when  dieir 
present  leaves  have  fallen,  never  more  bear  others.     Tke  dip 
of  leaves  which  they  this  year  bear  is  a  full  one  ;  and  to  ike 
passing  eye  their  leafy  heads  exhibit  so  little  dissimilarly  to 
those  of  the  neighbouring  trees,  that,  up  to  August  22.,  I  bed 
not  observed,  in  passing  them  occasionally,  any  difierenoe  in 
their  condition.     On  this  day  my  attention  was  drawn,  in 
passing,  to  first  one,  and  then  another  of  them,  by  the  bull- 
ing and  the  bustling  of  numerous  large  flies  upon  and  about 
the  stems  of  some  of  them.     Since  that  time  I  have  examined 
the  trees  several  times,  and  acquired  the  following  facts  and 
notions  respecting  them.     The  bark  of  fourteen  of  them  (all 
elm  trees)  has  been  pei'forated  by  the  Scolytus  destructor; 
the  perforations  in  some  of  them  are  rather  numerous,  but  in 
nearly  all  of  them  have  been  made  by  the  parent  female 
Sc61yti,  to  effect  their  ingress  for  the  purpose  of  depositing 
their  eggs.     The  holes  ot  ingress  made  from  without  by  the 
entering  female  Scolyti  are  usually  most  readily  distinguish- 
able from  those  made  from  within  by  the  Scolyti  developed 
from  the  introduced  eggs  in  gnawing  their  way  out;  those 
made  by  the  former  are  larger,  less  uniform  in  figure,  and 
less  dennite  in  outline,  than  those  made  by  the  latter :  the 
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Ibnner  bare,  too,  not  rarely  a  powdery  matter,  derived  from 
the  gnawed  bark,  discernible  near  tliem.  I  premise  this  for 
the  Mke  of  stating  that  the  perforations  observable  in  nearly 
dl  the  fourteen  trees  have  been  made  this  summer  by  entering 
parent  Scdlyti;  and  I  say  "  nearly  all  the  fourteen,"  to  pre- 
clude it  being  objected  that  a  few  of  the  perforations  to  be 
fonnd  upon  two  or  three  of  the  trees  have  been  made  by 
So&lyti  making  egress  from  within  in  a  previous  season.  About 
fifty  larrte  it  seems  (^.  63.  b,  c)  are  hatched  from  the  quantity 
flf  e^;s  introdaced  by  a  single  parent  Sc61ytus,  and  as  every. 
perfect  Sc61ytus  which  is  developed  from  these  larvs  gnaws, 
for  its  own  ^^ss,  a  distinct  hole,  plenty  of  these  holes  may 
be  expected  to  be  visible  atler  May,  in  1835.  [Jg.  64.) 
Seven  of  the  fourteen  trees,  be- 
sides being  perforated  by  the 
parent  Scolyti,  have  been  buI>- 
ject  to  a  considerable  extrava- 
sation of  sap:  this,  one  is  led 
to  perceive,  by  observing  the  a(v 
tions  of  the  flies  so  abundant,  as 
noticed  above,  upon  the  surface  ' 
of  the  bark  of  the  stems  and 
larger  branches.  Those  of  the 
flies  which  are  alive  are  busily 
occupied  in  licking  the  snp  from 
the  natural  fissures  of  the  bark, 
from  larger  openings  in  it  occa- 
sioned by  past  wounds  or  de- 
fects, and  some,  also,  it  is  right 
I  to  state,  from  the  orifices  of  the 
perforations  made  by  the  parent 
8c61yti.  Those  of  the  flies  which  are  dead  are,  however, 
more  numerous  than  the  living  ones,  and  they  adhere,  in  the 
posture  of  life,  over  all  parts  of  the  bark  of  the  trees,  here 
BCatteredly,  there  in  clusters  in  the  neighbourhood  of  some 
opening  which  had  yielded  an  effusion  of  sap,  and  they  are 
in  all  stages  of  decay,  from  those  fresh  dead,  to  those  with 
loosened  wings  shaken  by  the  breeze,  to  those  without  wings, 
and  those  a  mere  whitened  muss,  in  which  scarcely  the  fornj 
of  a  fly  remains.  There  were  some  dead  files  attached  to  the 
under  surface  of  a  tew  of  the  leaves.  The  flavour  of  the  sap 
is,  to  my  taste,  much  that  of  slightly  sugared  water,  and  it  is 

Erobable  that  the  great  number  of  flies  which  have  died  here 
■ve  died  of  repletion,  rather  than  of  nny  poisonous  property 
in  this  sap  taken  by  them  as  fooil.  Of  the  clusters  of  fliea, 
it  should  be  observed,  that  there  were  also  some  clusters  or 
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groups  of  living  ones,  where  the  wound  in  the  bark  was  large 
enough  to  admit  a  group  to  pasture  together.  Nearly  tfie 
whole  of  the  flies  were  of  the  common  blow-fly  species  (Afusci 
vomitoria),  but  a  not  uncommon  brassy-OTeen  species  was 
there,  and  another  small  species  or  two,  and  a  few  wasps,  and 
always  one  or  more  hornets  :  at  one  time  I  saw  three,  and  I 
think  four,  of  the  latter  animal.  Of  the  seven  trees  into 
which  the  parent  Scolyti  had  perforated,  out  of  which  the  sap 
had  extravasated,  and  upon  which  the  flies,  wasps,  and  hornets 
have  been  and  are  (Sept.  10.)  feasting,  I  think  I  may  state 
that,  although  their  leaves  are  not,  as  I  have  already  stated, 
strikingly  dissimilar  to  those  upon  neighbouring  healthy  trees^ 
they  yet,  to  a  close  inspection,  seem  somewhat  flaccid  and 
drooping,  and  as  if  tending  to  earlier  sereness  than  those  of 
their  neighbours. 

To  return  to  the  Scoly^ps.  Those  who  will  have  it  thit 
this  poor  pretty  little  beetle  is  the  formidable  foe  to  healthy 
living  trees,  and  to  the  interests  and  wishes  of  man,  that  it 
is  represented  to  be,  have  now,  to  account  for  the  facts  I  have 
stated,  it  seems  to  me,  only  to  say,  that  "  the  perforations  of 
the  Scolytus  induced  the  extravasation  of  the  sap,  and  the  per- 
forations and  the  extravasation  have  brouc^ht  the  trees  into 
the  dying  condition  in  which  you  describe  tnem  to  be.''  To 
this  conclusion,  should  any  one  incline  to  it,  there  are  these 
objections : — First,  as  to  »Sc61ytus  perforating  healthy  trees  at 
all ;  none  of  the  healthy  trees  neighbouring  to  those  whose 
roots  have  been,  as  I  have  argued,  injured,  are  at  all  per^ 
forated.  And,  were  it  admitted  that  the  Sc&lytus  does  perforate 
into  healthy  growing  trees,  and  occasion  their  death,  it  would 
surely  be  too  much  to  admit  that  the  symptoms  of  mortality 
would  be  induced,  in  trees  healthy  and  growing,  within  the 
very  same  year  or  season  in  which  the  perforations  were  made. 
The  erosions  of  the  numerous  larvas  (which,  it  is  said  in  IV. 
152.,  are  hatched,  in  September,  from  the  eggs  introduced  by 
the  perforating  parent  in  June  and  July)  subsisting  upon  the 
inner  bark,  and,  perhaps,  alburnum,  of  the  tree,  and  eating 
their  way  out,  might  induce,  in  the  year  following,  death  in- 
deed. Under  this  view,  the  particular  trees  I  nave  cited, 
should  live  through,  at  least  part  of,  1835,  which  I  anticipate 
they  will  not  Next,  as  to  the  perforations  of  the  Sc6lytus 
inducing  the  extravasation  of  sap.  The  period  at  which  the 
parent  Scolytus  bores  into  trees  is  intimated,  in  IV.  152.,  to 
be  June  and  July.  From  the  decayed  state  of  the  remains 
of  some  of  the  dead  flies  observed  on  August  22.,  it  is  not 
too  much  to  infer,  that  the  flies  had  drunk  of  the  sap  of  the 
trees  by  about  this  time,  and  that,  this  admitted,  it  was  efiiised 


to  them,  ind^Madently  of  the  effects  of  the  perforations  of 
the  Sc61yti.  Agua,  of  the  fourteen  trees  perforated  by  Sc6- 
lyti,  although  seven  show  extravasation  of  sap,  the  remaining 
■eren  do  not  show  it  at  alt. 

**  Oire  a  dog  an  ill  name  and  hang  him."  I  cannot  help 
thinkios  that  the  Scdiytus  is  deserving  of  much  more  respect 
than  is  Despoken  for  it  in  the  epithet  destructor;  and  I  had,  in 
this  belief  called  it,  in  my  own  vocabulary,  insons,  as  early  as 
in  the  index  to  Vol.  IV.— J.  D. 

T^e  Hornets  [Vhpa  Crdlnv,  j!g.  65.),  spoken  of  above, 
fed  apon  the  sap  with  diligence  and  earnestness.  One,  that  I 
observed  more  than  once, 
kept  itshead  partly  immersed 
in  a  crevice  for  a  long  time 
together.  The  wedge-shaped 
figure  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  head  causes  it  to  fit  a 
crevice  aptly ;  and  then  the 
lateral  action  of  the  mandi- 
bles, if  these  be  used  in  feed- 
ing upon  sap  (some  of  the 
sap  was  of  a  pulpy  consist- 
ence), in  such  a  situation, 
must  be  very  convenient 
indeed.     Of  the  flies,  eager  to  shore  every  goocf,  some  would 

Ether  about  any  of  the  hornets  to  partake  of  the  feast  it  had 
ind,  and,  in  their  eagerness,  prove  too  intrusive;  when  the 
hornet  would  lash  them  with  its  antenna:  to  drive  them  off  (and, 
thought  I,  this  is  at  least  one  use  of  antennte,  about  the  office 
of  which  entomologists  have  never  been  agreed).  When  this 
would  not  do,  the  hornet  would  leave  off  feeding,  and  run  a 
few  steps  at  the  flies,  open-mouthed :  the  flies  scampered  away 
quickly.  The  hornet's  mouth  almost  frightened  me,  and  well 
it  migat  the  flies.  I  found,  too,  that  the  flies  had  real  reason 
to  be  a  litde  fearful;  for  I  saw  two  instances  of  a  fly  being  in 
the  jawB  of  a  hornet.  In  one,  the  hornet  was  alighting,  I 
thinlc,  with  the  fly  in  its  mouth  (if  not,  it  captured  it  on  alight 
ing);  aiid,  curving  its  body  round  the  fly,  as  if  to  prevent  its 
escape,  and  while  itself  hanging  but  by  a  single  toe  (as  one 
might  say),  bit  off  the  fly's  head,  whose  body  fell  to  the 
ground.  It  may  be  right  here  to  note,  that  the  heads  and 
bodies  t^  flies  were  somewhat  numerous  upon  the  ground,  at 
the  foot  of  the  trunks  of  the  trees  ;  but  I  suppose  that  these, 
or  most  of  these,  were  fallen  portions  of  some  of  the  nume- 
loua  dead  flies  which  were  sticking  over  the  surface  of  the 
bark.  The  other  instance  was  this :  —  A  hornet  flew  down 
Vol.  VII.  — No.  *8.  mm 
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with  a  fly  in  its  hold ;  and,  after  standing  still  a  moment,  then 
walking  over  the  grass  with  it,  mangling  it  the  while,  it  flew 
off  with  it.  The  hornets  seemed  to  be  on  good  terms  with 
each  other :  it  was  a  clear  case  of  ^*  parcit  cc^^tis  macolb 
similis  fera.*'     Of 

Wasps  here,  although  there  were  some,  there  were  scarcdy 
so  many  as  one  might  expect  to  find  at  such  a  banquet.  It  b 
not  unlikely  that,  had  an  entomologist  been  preslent,  he  woald 
have  noted  more  species  than  one.  I  obserred  one  small  one 
with  its  abdomen  so  pubescent  as  to  seem  almost  hoary  with 
it.  As  a  wasp  flew  round  a  tree,  the  flies  flew  up ;  and  I 
thought  that  they  did  this  more  to  a  wasp  than  a  hornet 
Was  this  from  fear  ?  Had  it  been  from  the  vibration  caused 
by  the  wasp's  or  hornet's  wings,  it  would  have  been  done  most 
to  the  hornet ;  but  my  observation  did  not  extend  to  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  instances.  —  J.  D. 

The  Dung  Fly  dead  in  the  Posture  of  Ufe.  (61.)  —  I  haie^ 
for  many  years,  observed,  in  August  and  September,  flies  of 
this  species  fixed  in  the  manner  Mr.  Fennell  mentions,  in 
p.  61.,  upon  the  leaves  of  a  lilac  tree  near  to  the  door  oft 
convenient  outbuilding  in  my  garden.  They  are,  however, 
invariably  fixed  by  the  proboscis  alone,  which  seems  to  be 
agglutinated  to  the  leaf:  every  other  part  is  free.  I  have 
never  found  one  so  fixed  which  had  any  life  remaining  in  it 
They  are  all  precisely  in  the  same  attitude ;  and  are  covered 
with  the  mould  Mr.  Fennell  mentions.  I  have  at  times 
removed  all  I  could  discover;  but  found  them  replaced,  on 
the  morrow,  by  others  equally  mouldy,  and  in  similar  atti- 
tudes. Although  I  have  watched,  I  have  never  been  able  to 
discover  one  in  the  act  of  afiixing  itself;  and  have  often 
puzzled  myself  with  attempting  to  discover  the  object  nature 
has  in  view  by  causing  this  fly  to  terminate  its  existence  in  so 
singular  a  manner.  As  nature  does  nothing  without  an  object, 
I  should  presume  that  there  is  some  reason  why  this  particular 
fly  should  die,  and  be  fixed,  in  this  manner,  instead  of  ter- 
minating its  existence  like  other  flies.  —  Thos.  Thompsons* 
Hulk  Jan.  9.  1834*. 

IFlieSj  of  various  Species^  dead  in  the  Posture  of  Ufe.  (61*')] 
— This  condition  is  not  peculiar  to  the  dung  fly.  I  have  often 
seen  the  house  fly  in  its  natural  posture,  on  the  windows, 
dead,  and  covered  with  the  same  sort  of  white  substance  a& 
that  to  be  found  on  the  dead  dung  flies.  This  last  does  not, 
under  the  microscope,  present  any  peculiar  appearance.  I 
have  not  been  able  to  quite  satisfy  myself  whether  it  is  a 
fungus  growing  on  the  dead  animal,  or  is  produced  by  dis- 
ease.-••£.  r.  S.     Feb.  17.  1834. 
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£.  T.  &  seemsi  not  to  have  observed  the  dung  fly*s  being 
affixed  by  its  proboscis  only,  as  Mr.  Thompson  has.  In 
Kirby  and  Spence's  IiUrod.  (ed.  1826)9  iv.  203.,  mention  is 
made  of  **  several  specimens  of  a  fly  related  to  Eumerus 
pipiens  Meig.j**  which,  dead,  adhered  by  their  proboscis  to  a 

Cnicle  of  grass.  I  know  of  one  fact,  which  may  or  may  not 
¥e  a  relation  to  the  explanation  of  this  :  —  Among  the  flies 
which  I  have  noticed  above  (p.  527.)9  as  abounding  dead  upon 
Che  bark  of  the  elm  trees,  I  noticed,  at  two  different  times, 
two  live  flies  (it  might,  possibly,  be  one  seen  twice),  whose 
ooudition  may  afibrd  some  relevance  of  this  question :  per- 
haps, however,  none  at  all.  Though  alive,  they  seemed  in 
an  incipiently  morbid  state ;  but  were  capable  of  flying  ofi* 
when  approached  very  close.  At  the  tip  of  the  proboscis  of 
each,  there  was  a  globule  of  transparent  whitish  fluid ;  the 
fflobule  was  not  larger  than  the  head  of  a  pin,  and  appeared, 
disappeared,  and  reappeared  at  least  once,  perhaps  more.  I 
leave  this  fact  without  an  attempt  to  account  for  it;  but  have 
cited  it,  in  the  thought  that  cases  may  happen  where  this 
regurgitated  fluid  may,  in  the  fly's  dying,  and  the  proboscis 
&Uing  into  contact  with  an  obji^ct,  gum  it  to  that  object.  It 
is,  however,  right  to  state,  that,  in  the  countless  instances  of 
flies  dead  in  the  posture  of  life,  adhering  to  the  surface  of  the 
bark  of  the  elms,  I  did  not  see  one  attached  by  its  proboscis 
only ;  and,  I  think,  not  one  with  its  proboscis  attached  at  all. 
They  all  rested  upon  their  legs  and  upon  the  terminal  half  of 
their  abdomen,  which  was,  m  some  degree,  and  by  some 
means,  afiixed  to  the  bark ;  and,  in  cases  not  a  few,  plainly 
by  means  of  a  whitish  matter  that  seemed  to  have  erupted 
from  the  last  few  rings  of  the  body  on  the  ventral  surface. 
Fibres  of  mould  seemed,  in  some  cases,  to  have  farther 
affixed  the  abdomen  to  the  bark ;  and  the  dorsal  surface  of 
the  posterior  part  of  the  abdomen  wore,  at  least,  in  some 
points  of  light,  a  glaucous  hue.  In  other  dead  flics,  in  a 
more  advanced  state  of  decay,  increased  degrees  of  whiteness 
were  obvious;  prcnluced  either  from  an  increase  in  the  cjuan- 
tity  of  mould  or  of  the  erupted  matter  :  and  this  was  accom- 
panied by  some  distortion  of  the  component  parts  of  the  fly, 
which  were  enlarged,  and  made  to  seem  further  asunder  and 
less  compactly  connected.     See  farther  in  p.  527. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1883,  Mr.  Fennell  sent  us  two  flies, 
found  dead,  I  think  in  the  posture  of  life,  upon  a  plant;  and 
these,  Mr.  Westwood  informed  us,  were  individuals  '*  of  a 
n)ecies  of  Anthomyia ; "  and  that  they  had  '^  died  of  the 
disease  which  Messrs.  Kirby  and  Spence  call  plethora,  (//i- 
irod,  [ed.  1826],  iv.  202.)     The  circumstance  is  of  very  com* 
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mon  occurrence."  In  these  flies  there  was  not  (so  far  as  1 
remember)  any  sign  of  transfusion  or  eruption  of  juices;  and, 
perhaps,  as  flies  are  sometimes  poisoned,  it  may  not  be  very 
unreasonable  to  suppose  symptoms  of  an  eruption  of  joices  lo 
mark  death  from  plethora ;  and  non-appearance  of  emptioiiy 
death  from  poison.  The  following  case,  judged  by  tUi 
assumed  rule,  may  be  one  of  death  from  poison :  —  Mr. 
Godsali,  nurseryman,  of  Hereford,  has  observed  the  pavement, 
under  a  blooming  plant  of  Periploca  grse'^ca,  to  be  literally 
covered  with  dead  flies,  of  the  species  of  JIfiisca  dom&tica; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  a  great  quantity  of  the  same  speciei 
swarming  and  settling  on  the  blossoms  of  the  same  |daiit 
He  attributes,  in  consequence,  some  quality  deleterious  to 
flies  to  the  flowers  of  this  plant.  {Gardetier*s  Magaztne^ix.  586.) 

Timdrcha  coridria  F.  —  The  dates  and  places  of  capture 
which  I  have,  in  VI.  533.,  ascribed  to  Tim&rcha  tenebric&n 
JF*.,  belong  to  T.  coriaria  F.  —  James  Fennell.     Mqy^  I8S4. 

Pofydmmatus  AUxis.  — My  remarks,  in  V.  768.,  on  •*  Poly- 
6mmatus  Arg)olu5  double-brooded,"  belong,  not  to  P.  Argfah 
lu5,  but  to  P.  Alexia,  as  a  better  acquaintance  with  natanl 
history  has  convinced  me.  —  Id. 

The  Colour  of  the  Eggs  of  the  Pttss  Moth  {Ceriara  olmfa).— 
Professor  Rennie  has  stated,  in  his  Insect  TVansfbrmaikm, 
p.  35.,  that  Ceriira  vinula  lays  ^*  shining  brown  eggs.*  I 
have  twice  found  them,  and,  on  each  occasion,  oia  pile 
green  colour ;  and  have  observed  that  they  do  not  beoone 
of  a  ^^  shining  brown"  colour  until  they  are  near  hatching.— 
J.  H.F. 

The  Moth  Agldia  ta&  is  of  active  Habits.  —  *'  Moths  are 
always   indolent"     (Author  of    T^e  British  NatwraUsi  m 

3 noted  by  A.  K.  Y.  in  V.  60.)  From  this  remark  I  presume 
lat  the  author  had  never  had  what  the  schoolboys  call  *^  a 
regular  chevy"  afler  Agl^ia  tau.  -  P. «/.  Brcfanu  Thm^  Ctmt» 
of  Bemey  Switzerlandj  Aprils  5.  1833. 

[^Habits  of  the  Macrogldssa  stellatdrum  observed^  Jfafly,  18S9, 
at  Little  Hampton^  on  the  Coast  of  Sussex.  (475.)] — ^Thereis, 
in  front  of  the  beach  houses,  a  piece  of  sandy  heath,  of  some 
acres  in  extent,  which  forms  a  very  agreeable  promenade  far 
the  visiters.  I  here  observed  the  humming-bird  hawk  motb; 
not  one  only  here  and  there,  but  numbers  dashing  about  in 
various  directions.  The  first  I  captured  was  hovering  over  a 
flower,  and  extracting  the  nectar  from  it  with  its  curioosly 
long  tubular  proboscis.  They  frequented  much  a  stone  wall 
at  the  end  of  Lord  Surrey's  grounds,  along  which  they  were 
constantly  flying,  and  apparently  examinmg  it  with  greet 
attention.     As  there  were  no  flowers  there,  I  was  at  a  loss  to 
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disoover  what  their  object  was  in  so  industriously  haunting 
thb  spot.  They  were  not  depositing  eggs ;  for  this  operation 
I  saw  the  female  moth  perform  in  a  different  place.  On  the 
heath  there  are  many  heaps  of  stones,  and  the  insect,  poising 
itself  on  its  wings  over  them,  with  a  slight  bend  of  the  body, 
deposited  her  eggs  on  a  species  of  GMium  (probably  the  G. 
sasAtile)  which  springs  up  between  the  stones,  and  on  which 
plant  the  larvae  feed.  This  moth,  from  its  restless  habits,  is 
not  very  readily  caught;  it  dashes  off  the  instant  you  approach ; 
butt  hy  stationing  yourself  near  a  flower  it  frequents,  and, 
remaining  perfectly  still,  it  will  come  close  [see  VI.  223.],  and 
enable  you  to  see  its  long  proboscis,  which,  except  when  feed- 
iiu(,  is  always  curled  up.  Like  many  other  insects,  it  counter- 
fisits  death ;  but,  the  instant  an  opportunity  offers  for  escape, 
it  never  fiuls  to  take  advantage  of  it.  —  O.  Clapton^  January^ 
18S4 

T6rtr%x  viridana  on  the  Foliage  of  Oak  Trees.  (V.  669. 
753.)  —  The  oak  woods  in  the  Beulah  grounds  at  Norwood 
have,  for  the  last  three  years,  suffered  from  this  insect ;  and, 
besides  the  beauty  of  the  foliage  not  being  restored  until 
past  midsummer,  die  growth  of  the  oaks  has,  of  course,  been 
greatly  retarded. — J>  D.  Smith.  Beulah  Park^  Norwoodj 
Jan.  9.  1 833. 

A  writer  in  the  Gardener's  Magazine  {v,  610.)  describes  the 
ravages,  in  June,  1829,  of  an  immense  number  of  insects  of 
this  species,  on  the  foliage  of  a  fine  coppice  of  natural  oak,  in 
the  mountains  beyond  Machynlleth  in  Wales. 

Sir  William  Jardine,  in  his  edition  of  White's  Selborne^ 
p.  114.,  states  that  this  insect,  '*  while  in  the  larva  state,  does 
considerable  damage  to  the  young  oak  copses  in  Scotland  ;  ^ 
and  he  names,  as  places,  "  about  Inverary,  and  near  Loch 
Katrine.**  White  himself  has  accurately  spoken  on  this 
insect  and  its  habits  and  ravages,  but  by  the  name  of  Plia- 
IsB^na  qu^rcus.  Markwick,  in  his  notes  on  the  Histofy  of 
Sdbomef  has  shown  the  identity  of  the  Plialas^ia  quercus  of 
White  with  the  Phalae^na  (Tortrix)  viridana  of  authors.  He 
supplies,  too,  additional  facts  on  the  insect's  habits.  In 
Brown's  edition  of  White's  Selhortie  (noticed  VI.  133.),  Mark- 
wick's  identification  is  printed  in  p.  311.,  and  not  disputed ; 
and  yet  a  cut  (not  a  good  one)  of  the  /^hala^^na  quercus  (La« 
siocampa  quercus)  is  introduced  into  the  text  (in  p.  31O0*  A 
cut  of  the  Tortrix  viridana  would  surely  have  been  more 
judicious,  useful,  and  correlative,  either  alone,  to  the  exclusion 
of  that  of  the  /^haloe^na  quercus,  for  the  sake  of  illustrating 
the  text  and  note,  or  in  company  with  that  of  the  JPhalee'nn 
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qu^rcusy  both  for  the  sake  of  illustrating  the  text  and  note, 
and  of  exhibiting  the  two  insects  contradistinctorilv. 

These  remarks  on  synonymy  adjusted^  it  will  be  (air  to 
exhibit  the  question,  which  arboriculturists  have  not  omittel 
to  propose,  —  By  what  means  can  the  extensive  and  injuricMi 
ravages  on  the  leaves  of  oak  trees,  &c.,  of  the  larvse  or  cato^ 
pillars  of  the  Tortrix  viridana  be  prevented?  A  questkn 
worthy  of  answer.  With  regard  to  the  perfect  insect,  While 
observes,  *^  I  saw  a  flight  of  swifts  busied  in  catching  their 
prey  near  the  ground,  and  found  they  were  hawking  after 
these  phalaense; ''  that  is,  moths  of  the  Tortrix  viridana. — J.  A 

The  Five-spotted  Bwmet  Moth  {Z^ga'na  liai).  —  The  spe- 
cimens sent  were  taken,  last  summer  (1833),  near  Tborparch. 
In  a  field  near  that  place,  so  plentiful  was  this  insect,  that 
almost  every  prominent  stalk  of  grass,  &c.,  had  a  oocooo 
upon  it.  —  £.  Wilson^  jun.    Chapel  AUerton^  May  5.  18S4. 

The  Lacefiy  [Chrysbpa  Perla  L.)  attaches  its  peduncdtdd 
Eggs  to  almost  any  Object*  —  Many  years  since,  I  met  with  • 
group  of  them  on  a  twig,  cut  off,  dead,  and  lying  on  the 
ground,  of  a  gooseberry  bush.  In  the  summer  of  this  jeir 
(1833),  numerous  groups  of  the  eggs  have  been  disposed 
upon  the  leaves  and  branches  of  a  large  hop  plant  growing  by 
my  place  of  abode.  One  group  was  affixed  to  the  painted 
surface  of  a  wooden  eaves'  water-spout ;  another  to  the  nnder 
surface  of  the  leaf  of  a  plant  of  passion  flower.  I  did  not 
happen  to  see  (for  I  did  not  search)  any  egg  before  about 
July  4.,  although  I  had  seen  a  pair  of  perfect  chrysopas  oo 
about  June  26.  TTie  eggs  were  to  be  met  with  through  inly 
and  August  The  first  hatched  eggs  which  I  saw  were  seeo 
on  July  15.  For  information  on  the  habits  of  the  insects  of 
this  genus,  see  Samouelle's  Entomological  Cabifietf  Nau.; 
and  Rusticus  of  Godalming,  in  Ent,  Mag.,  i.  22S.  —  J.  IX 

The  preceding  paragraph,  (which  has  been  long  in  tm) 
does  but  tell  a  fact  probably  most  familiarly  known  to  those 
experienced  in  the  ways  of  insects.  We  may  perhaps  safely 
connect  with  it  a  general  inference  to  the  extent  that  all  in- 
sects employ,  indifferently,  any  mechanical  object  for  a  merdv 
mechanical  end.  A  S^rphus,  most  probably  S.  balteitus,  as  it 
is  near  the  same  hop  plant  off  which  we  obtained  this  species 
in  1833  (see  p.  184.),  is  now  sticking  to  the  inner  face  of  the 
door  of  an  outbuilding  close  by  the  hop  plant.  Six  cocoons 
of  the  )2ygae'na  16ti,  kindly  sent  us  by  E.  Wilson,  jun.  (sec 
above),  are  attached,  three  to  portions  of  the  stem  of  an 
umbelliferous  plant ;  two,  each  to  the  branch,  near  the  flower- 
head,  of  Q^ntaur^a  nigra;  and  one  to  the  culm  of  a  Brbmus* 
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Shells.  —  A  Last  qf  Species  of  Land  and  Freshwater  Shells 
colieetedf  during  the  Summer  of  1 833,  at  Witham^  Essex. — They 
are  named  according  to  Turton's  excellent  Manual.  In  the 
river :  C^clas  c6rnea,  ^mnica ;  A'nodon  c^gneus ;  Ph^^sa  fonti- 
n^lis,  hypn6rum ;  Paludlna  impura,  viridis ;  Neritina  fluvi^tilis ; 
Alncylus  fluvi&tilis.  In  ponds  and  ditches  :  C;^clas  iacustris, 
calyculilta ;  Af^sca  pict6ruin ;  Succinea  amphibia,  oblonga ; 
Plan6rbis  margin^tus,  vortex,  corneus,  contortus,  spir6rbis; 
Limn^us  auricular! us,  pereger,  fragilis,  paldstris.  Brought 
up  by  floods :  Helix  pulch^lla,  Biilimus  l&bricus,  CycI6stoma 
^leeans,  Vertigo  sexdentata,  Valvuta  obtusa.  In  hedges 
and  gardens :  Limacellus  Parma ;  Helix  nemoralis,  hort^nsis, 
arbust^rum,  carthusiana,  rufescens,  caper^ta,  asp6rsa,  erice- 
tonim,  nhens,  hispida,  pdra,  radiata;  Carocolla  lapicida; 
Clausilia  rug6sa;  Billimus  obscurus.  Upon  the  bark  of  old 
trees :  B&Iea  friigilis.  I  also  found  one  specimen,  a  dead  one, 
of  a  shell  very  much  resembling  Paludhiu  similis ;  but  it  had 
several  more  whorls,  and,  consequently,  was  longer.  —  J.  C. 
tVithamy  Essex,  March  20.  1834.  ' 

Botany  and  Geology.  —  Affinities  between  Plafits  atid 
subjacent  Rocks.  (VI.  335.  m.;  VII.  274.)— Mr.  Cau- 
trell  (VII.  274>.)  says  that  he  believes  the  foxglove  (Digitalis 
purpurea)  never  grows  upon  limestone ;  and  from  this  I  pre- 
sume that  he  infers  the  affinity  between  geological  stratum  and 
botanical  productions.  Before  I  refer  to  the  second  part  of 
this  subject,  however,  it  is  necessary  that  I  should  say,  that 
here  the  foxglove  grows  abundantly  upon  the  limestone.  I 
am  situated  just  on  the  verge  of  the  great  South  Wales  coal* 
field :  in  the  hills  to  the  west  that  coalfield  terminates, 
bounded  by  a  very  narrow  band  of  mountain  limestone,  to 
this  succeeds  the  old  red  sandstone,  which  I  call  the  strata  of 
the  district;  and  a  mile  or  two  to  the  cast,  the  transition 
limestone  shows  itself,  running  nearly  north  and  south,  from 
within  a  few  miles  of  Caerlcon  to  Clyther  House,  a  distance 
of  about  fifleen  miles.  When  I  rend  Mr.  Cautrell's  remark, 
I  determined  to  put  the  fact  to  the  test,  and  consequently 
took  a  day's  walk  over  a  part  of  this  limestone  district;  and 
I  can  now  assert,  that,  in  this  limestone  district  (transition 
limestone),  the  foxglove  grows  luxuriantly  and  abundantly, 
as  it  does  likewise  in  every  other  part  of  my  neighbourhood. 

With  regard  to  the  peculiarity  of  certain  botanical  pro- 
ductions to  certain  geological  districts,  I  think  that  this  must 
be  a  matter  of  some  doubt ;  at  least,  the  evidence  which  I  at 
present  |H>ssess  is  not  sufficient  to  confirm  me  in  the  belief  of 
the  fact.  For  instance,  I  call  my  locality  the  old  reil  sand- 
stone district ;  and,  undoubtedl\s  that  rock  is  the  substratum 
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of  the  whole  neighbourhood ;  but  it  is  traversed  by  innamer- 
able  little  rivulets,  whose  valleys  are  formed  of  the  allavioB 
which  they  bring  down.  Again,  some  of  the  eminencei 
which  divide  these  valleys  are  evidently  formed  of  dilnvial 
gravel,  bearing  indubitable  traces  of  having  been  tniDsponied 
to  their  present  positions  from  the  rock  that  overlies  the  coiL 
Then  we  have  abundance  of  cold,  wet,  spongy  bog,  which 
lies  upon  a  yellow,  sandy,  stiflF^  and,  as  the  rarmers  arsiN^ 
poisonous  clay :  and,  finally,  we  have  considerable  quantitia 
of  peat  Now,  in  arranging  a  flora  of  my  neighbourhood 
according  to  its  geological  strata,  I  should  find  some  dit 
ficulty ;  tor,  surely,  I  am  not  to  reckon  all  those  flowers  whidi 
grow  in  the  bogs,  on  the  peat,  upon  the  gravel,  and  in  die 
rich  alluvial  meadows,  as  belonging  to  the  old  red  sandstone 
formation.  Bog  plants,  peat  plants,  and  meadow  plants  ait^ 
I  presume,  neany  the  same,  whatever  may  be  the  substratum 
upon  which  those  bogs,  meadows,  or  peat  districts  may  rest; 
and  if  this  be  the  case,  then  it  is  the  superincumbent  soil, 
more  than  the  substratum  of  rock  upon  which  that  soil  refti 
(modified,  of  course,  and  considerably  afiected,  by  elevatioa 
and  climate),  that  gives  the  character  to  the  botanical  pro- 
ductions of  any  district.  The  old  red  sandstone  also  forms 
considerable  hills,  in  fact,  mountains.  Am  I,  therefore,  b^ 
cause  these  mountains  are  formed  of  the  old  red  sandstone^ 
to  call  the  alpine  plants,  which  grow  upon  them,  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  old  red  sandstone  r 

As  I  am  upon  the  subject  of  plants,  I  would  say  a  few 
words  upon 

Plants  with  White  Flowersy  lists  of  which  have  been  giveo 
in  many  parts  of  this  Magazine  [I.  392,  S9S.;  IL  868.; 
III.  161.  190.],  and  which  lists  I  could  augment,  by  the 
account  of  the  like  productions  in  this  locality.  Mr.  Edwin 
Lees  (III.  190.)  endeavours  to  account  for  the  deviation  in 
colour,  from  a  variety  of  soil  or  shade,  or  from  accidental 
manuring  of  the  root  of  the  plant.  That  these  circumstances 
may  affect  the  colour  of  flowers,  I  will  not  deny;  but  I  think 
they  are  not  sufficient  to  account  for  the  white  blossoms  which 
sometimes  appear.  Last  year,  for  instance,  I  found  but  one 
hyacinth  (Scilla  nutans)  with  white  blossoms ;  this  year  I  found 
twenty-four  specimens,  in  less  than  half  an  hour,  without 
scarcely  giving  myself  the  trouble  of  looking  (or  them.  In- 
deed,  the  present  season,  as  far  as  it  has  already  advanced, 
has  been  unusually  rich  in  flowers  with  white  blossoms.  The 
hyacinths  of  which  I  have  spoken  were,  in  every  instance,  sur- 
rounded with  a  profusion  of  others  of  the  usual  colour.  Bat 
what  has  decided  me  in  rejecting  the  explanation  offered,  as 
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in  insufllcient  cause  for  the  effect  produced,  is,  that  I  last 
fear  gathered  specimens  of  ling;  (Calliina  vulgaris),  some  of 
irhich  I  have  still  by  me,  in  which  the  flowers  on  one  part 
srere  white,  while,  on  other  parts,  they  were  of  the  usual 
DokMir;  and  these  various*coloured  flowers  grew  upon  dif- 
Gerent  branches  of  the  same  plant,  the  produce  of  one  root. 
This  specimen  was  exposed  to  the  same  light  and  shade,  and 
lo  the  same  degree  of  drought  and  moisture,  as  all  the  other 
Ungf  which  grew  so  abundantly  about  it ;  and,  certainly,  I 
think  it  is  impossible  that  any  accidental  manuring,  which 
would  affect  its  root,  could  cause  the  flowers  of  one  part  of 
the  stem  to  take  a  different  hue  from  those  of  another :  any 
soch  cause  must  have  affected  the  whole  plant  alike. — 
C.  Conway.  Paninewydd  Works,  near  Newport,  Monmouih^ 
Mre^  May  16.  1884. 

A  Search  for  a  reported  curious  Plant  which  grows  in  the 
Ijevd  that  conveys  the  Water  from  Auchenbawie  Coal  Works, 
and  from  the  ML  Coal  Workings  of  Bannockbtim.  —  At  the 
time  we  set  off  on  our  journey,  the  sun  was  glancing  from 
behind  the  Ochils,  and  with  his  flery  rays  making  darkness 
retreat  to  its  cloomy  caverns.  We  bade  a  temporary  fare* 
well  to  the  glorious  luminary,  lighted  our  lamps,  and  de* 
scended  to  the  regions  below;  not  where  Orpheus  went  in 
search  of  his  Eurydice,  but  only  to  the  secondary  formation 
of  the  earth.  To  give,  however,  an  account  of  all  the  strata 
we  passed  through,  the  angles  of  the  rocks,  and  the  point  of 
tlie  compass  they  dip  to,  and  of  the  dikes,  troubles,  and  faults 
that  are  met  with  in  the  coal  formation,  would  be  to  write 
an  article  on  geology.  We  descended  a  pit  fifly-five  fathoms 
deep ;  and  when  we  had  arrived  at  tlie  bottom,  we 

**  Glower'd  about  wi*  canny  care. 
Lest  bogles  catch  us  unaware.** 

Tlie  passage  for  our  feet  was  sometimes  rough,  sometimes 
smcxHh ;  that  for  our  back  and  head,  sometimes  high,  some- 
times low.     In  some  places,  as  we  went  along,  we  saw 

"  Where,  gloomily  retir*d. 
The  villain  spider  lives,  cunning  and  fierce." 

with  his  net  spread  out  to  entrap  his  unsuspecting  victims. 
We  think  the  spider  was  of  the  species  ^r&nea  labyrinthica. 
We  thought  that  it  had  ^*  come  to  the  goat's  house  to  thig 
woo' ; "  but,  as  we  proceeded,  several  species  of  Tlpiilidee  were 
seen  :  these  would,  no  doubt,  occasionally  come  into  the  net ; 
and  the  fine  feeling  of  the  AvkweB,  would,  in  the  dark,  be  as 
ffood  as  eyes.  We  met  with  beautiful  specimens  of  the  Rac6- 
dium  celUre,  as  white  as  snow :  whether  this  was  owing  to 
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the  want  of  light,  or  whether  it  was,  rather,  a  diflferent  specks, 
we  will  not  venture  to  determine.  Several  of  the  Pol^pori 
were  seen  on  wooden  posts  which  supported  part  of  the  root 
Having  proceeded  about  half  a  mile,  we  came  to  the  banb 
of  a  beautiful  stream,  clear  as  crystal,  cool,  and  refreshing; 
and,  although  its  banks  were  not  adorned  with  velvet  moB 
and  fragrant  flowers,  they  were  far  from  being  nnadomed; 
for  there  the  lichens  were  spread  in  pleasing  forms,  inter- 
mixed with  the  oxide  of  iron  oozing  from  the  metallic  stn- 
tum.  We  were  much  in  need  of  ablutton,  after  passing 
through  such  a  blackened  region.  We  were  now  to  trafa 
up  the  stream ;  but,  before  entering  it,  it  was  thought  necei- 
sary  to  rest  a  little,  that  our  bodies  might  acquire  a  cooler 
temperature ;  for  the  sweat  was  pouring  copiously  off  us.  We 
supplied  our  lamps  with  oil,  and  trimmed  their  wicks.  The 
light  had  a  pleasing  effect  upon  the  numerous  water-drops 
suspended  from  the  roof:  Uiese,  mingling  with  the  inn 
pyrites,  had  the  appearance  of  diamonds  set  in  gold.  When 
we  went  into  the  water,  it  felt  very  cold ;  but,  after  wading 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  we  began  to  be  more  reconciled  to 
it,  and  to  resume  our  observations.  In  some  places  Ae 
water  was  contracted,  and  ran  with  great  force;  in  other 
places  it  was  more  shallow :  it  appeared  as  if  it  had  its  floodsi 
like  other  streams;  for  there  were  large  sandbanks  in 
several  places,  on  which  could  be  seen  the  recent  footsteps  of 
the  otter  (Z#utra  vulgaris  Flem.).  How  otters  manage  to 
procure  their  food  in  the  dark,  we  know  not;  but  one  thins 
is  certain,  there  are  fish  in  the  stream,  particularly  the  ea 
(^nguilla  vulgaris  Flem.).  The  otter  had  fled  at  our  ap- 
proach ;  for  the  noise  that  we  made  was  tremendous ;  oor 
plunging  in  the  water  echoed  through  the  gloomy  wastes, 
like  the  roar  of  the  ocean  in  a  storm.  In  some  parts,  the 
roof  rose  to  the  height  of  20  ft.,  and  from  it  hung  beautifiil 
stalactites ;  in  other  parts  its  height  was  only  from  S  ft  to 
4  fl. ;  and,  in  one  place,  which  was  about  60  ft.  or  70  fL  lon^ 
we  had  to  proceed  on  all  fours,  with  scarcely  room  for  our 
head  between  the  water  and  the  roof.  Our  lights,  during 
our  passage  through  this  part,  were  placed  upon  our  heads, 
to  preserve  them  from  being  extinguished.  Afler  clearing 
this  narrow  passage,  we  soon  arrived  at  the  place  where  the 
plant  which  we  were  in  search  of  grows.  We  got  it  in  tufb 
attached  to  old  wood  in  the  water.  After  procuring  some 
fine  specimens  of  it,  we  began  to  retrace  our  steps,  wdl 
pleased  with  our  journey,  and  hoping,  at  some  future  period, 
to  make  more  extensive  researches  in  these  interesting  ex- 
cavations.    By  the  help  of  the  Emcyclopadia  qf  Plants^  we 
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have,  we  think,  idefitified  the  plant  as  the  Vauchdria  dich6- 
toma.  Some  of  the  specimens  measured  between  20  ft.  and 
soft.  M.  Vaucher,  I  dare  say,  would  not  have  shunned 
such  an  immersion  as  we  got,  to  have  seen  such  fine  plants. 
— Peier  Mackenzie^  Gardener  to  Robert  Ixroois,  Esq.y  of  Wester 
Plean^  Stirlingshire.     Nov.  7.  1833. 

The  Soils  which  Jbrm  the  Bed  of  the  Shannon^  a  little  above 
Kittaloe  Bridge  ;  aNotice  ofthem^  and  the  Fact  of  Bones  being 
Jbund  in  them:  connexible  with  the  notice  that  ^^ several 
skeletons  of  elks  have  been  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Killaloe,''  published  in  VI.  462.  —  In  sinking  for  a  dock  on 
the  Shannon,  a  little  above  Killaloe  bridge,  the  workmen  have, 
from  time  to  time,  dug  up  bones ;  I  cannot  now  say,  for  cer- 
tain, of  what  animal.  They  lie  in  a  stratum  of  white  marl,  con- 
taining shells,  which  is  from  2  ft.  to  S  ft.  thick,  and  above  it 
is  a  laver  of  bog  of  the  same  thickness,  and  over  that  several 
feet  of  alluvial  soil.  Under  the  white  marl  is  a  stratum  of 
grey  marl,  of  the  texture  of  pipe  clay,  of  a  violet  grey  colour, 
not  containing  any  shells,  but  mixed  with  small  pebbles,  of 
what  depth  is  not  yet  known.  The  bones  are  probably  those 
of  the  fossil  elk  (CVrvus  meg(xccros) :  among  them  there  is  a 
small  jawbone  containing  grinder  teeth,  besides  several  de- 
tached teeth,  of  a  much  larger  size.  —  T.  K.  Toomavara^ 
Ireland,  Oct.  4?.  1833. 

Meteorology. —  The  Tempa'ature  of  the  Atmospheie  and 
Earthy  in  Britain^  relatively  to  Elevation  above  the  Sea  Level. 
(p.  443 — 448.)  —  In  ascending  Skiddaw,  on  August  27. 1832, 
I  observed  the  range  of  the  thermometer.  At  the  bridge 
over  the  Greta,  whicli  flows  at  the  foot  of  Skiddaw,  at  8  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  the  mercury  stood  at  58^  At  the  well  on  the 
side  of  the  mountain,  where  refreshment  is  usually  taken  by 
lakers  in  their  ascent,  I  found  that  it  had  fallen  to  47^,  while 
tlie  temperature  of  the  water  in  the  well  was  50°.  When  the 
tliermometer  was  hung  upon  the  flag-pole  upon  the  summit 
of  the  mountain,  it  stood  at  40°.  This  was  at  noon.  The 
day  was  most  l)eautifiilly  clear  and  fine.  Otley  says,  in  his 
Guide  to  the  Lakes,  that  Skiddaw  is  3022  ft.  above  the  level  of 
the  sea :  he  also  observes  that  the  average  temperature  at  its 
summit  is  12°  lower  than  that  in  the  valley. — Edward  Wilson^ 
Jitn.     Chajfel  Allerton,  May  5,  1834.     [See  p.  445.] 

Adages  on  the  2d  ofFchiiary.  (IV.  264.  469.,  and  VI.  570.) 
—The  popular  opinion,  in  this  part  of  the  country,  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  following  couplet,  which  is  almost  a  translation 
of  the  Latin  couplet  quoted  (in  IV.  469.)  by  Mr.  Bree  :  — 

*'  If  Cunillciiius  duv  bu  clcur  aiul  fuir, 
Ilulf  the  winter  s  tu  cuiiic  und  luuir." 

— A  StJtscribtT.    Fate  (f  Aljord,  Aberdeenshire,  Nov.  20. 1833. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

AsT.  I.     Queries  mmd  Amswers. 

CjiTS  possess  the  Faadty  cf  iwutating  the  Voice  ofBirds^fif 
AeFurposccfEmtioament, — ^This  is  an  interesting  net;  which, 
as  &r  as  I  l^v,  has  not  been  noticed  in  any  work  on  natural 
histofT.  It  has  been  pierioasly  observed  during  my  life ;  bat 
I  have  at  present  a  young  cat,  which,  placing  herself  on  the 
window-sot,  and  watching  intently  the  birds,  utters  a  chirjuDg 
cfairro|>ing  sound,  bearing  a  close  resemblance  to  the  note  at 
the  sparrows,  aooompanied  by  a  peculiar  tremulous  motion  of 


the  under  jaw.  It  is  undoubtedly  one  of  those  marveUou 
methods  which  the  wisdom  of  the  Creator,  who  ^  gives  to  ill 
their  meat  in  doe  season,"  has  devised  for  bringing  the  pr^ 
within  their  reach.  That  it  has  not  been  commonly  remali[ell^ 
may  be  ascribed  to  the  successful  ventriloquism  of  the  per- 
former. Although  scNue  highly  accomplished  cats  have  been 
lately  exhibited  in  the  metropolis,  people  are  sc^tical  as  to 
their  musical  talents;  so  I  should  be  glad  to  have  my  state- 
ment corrobcNnated  by  some  oorrespondenL  —  A  Backelar. 
Umcalmskire^  MarA  24.  1834w  [We  have  noticed,  in  yooii^ 
cats  pursuing  a  bird  in  a  tree,  &C.,  a  tremulous  motion  of  the 
under  jaw ;  accompanied  by  the  utterance  of  a  fiunt  cry,  yet 
one  denotj  ve  of  intense  anxiety,  and,  with  the  gesture,  express- 
ing the  sentiment,  ^  Come,  let  me  clutch  thee !  **  In  the  orj, 
however,  we  have  never  been  struck  with  a  resemblance  to 
the  note  of  a  bird.] 

The  Water  Ouzet.  (11.  501.  400.,  V.  734.;  and  its  sooj^ 
VII.  18S.) —  The  water  ouzel  does  sing^  very  frequently,  and 
as  much  in  the  winter  as  at  any  time.  Jrerched  on  a  stone  or 
a  piece  of  ice,  it  chirps  away  at  a  fiunous  rate ;  but  its  song 
consists  almost  entirely  of  its  note  zeet  zeety  which  it  hashes 
up  in  all  sorts  of  ways :  lengthening  and  shortening ;  now  a 
crotchet,  then  a  semiquaver;  raising  an  octave  or  so,  and 
then  descending  again ;  it  makes  as  much  of  it  as  can  be 
made.  But,  with  all  its  efibrts,  its  song  is  a  very  so-so  affidr ; 
all  its  svllables  banning  with  z,  and  almost  ending  with  it 
too.  Yet,  although  it  is  not  much  of  a  songster,  it  is  almost 
a  sacred  bird  with  me,  in  consequence  of  the  associations 
connected  with  it.  A  pair  built  for  forty  years,  according  to 
tradition,  in  a  wheel-race  near  to  where  I  was  bom ;  and  bad 
never  been  molested  by  any  body,  until  a  gentleman  in  the 
neighbourhood,  who  was  a  great  ornithologist,  employed  his 
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Siekeeper  to  shoot  this  pair.  I  think  that  the  natives  of 
cutta  were  not  more  indignant  when  an  unlucky  English* 
man  got  one  of  their  sacred  bulls  into  his  compound,  and 
baited  biro,  than  was  our  little  community  at  what  we  con- 
ndered  so  great  an  outrage.  The  gamekeeper  narrowly 
escaped  being  stoned  by  myself  and  some  more  lads ;  any  of 
whom  would  have  shot  fifty  blackbirds  or  fieldfares  without 
any  mi^ivings. 

Mn  Dovaston's  remark,  in  II.  400.,  that  this  bird  resembles 
the  wren  in  its  habits  and  motions,  is  strikingly  correct :  it 
nods  and  curtsies,  and  cocks  its  tail,  in  exactly  the  same  man- 
ner.    Its  nest,  also,  is  similar  in  form  to  that  of  the  wren. 

As  some  correspondents  say  that  it  is  impossible  for  the 
water  ouzel  to  walk  at  the  bottom  of  the  water,  owing  to  its 
being  of  less  specific  gravity,  I  will  not  argue  the  point  with 
them ;  but,  disbelieving  my  own  eyes,  endeavour  to  submit 
with  a  good  grace :  otherwise,  I  should  have  said  that  I  have 
repeatedly  seen  it  doing  so  from  a  situation  where  I  had  an 
excellent  opportunity  of  observing  it,  the  window  of  a  build- 
ing directly  over  the  place  where  it  was  feeding.  It  walked 
in,  b^;an  to  turn  over  the  pebbles  with  its  bill,  rooting  almost 
like  a  pig ;  and  it  seemed  to  have  no  difficulty  whatever  in 
keeping  at  the  bottom,  at  all  depths  where  I  could  see  it : 
and  I  have  frequently  observed  it  when  the  water  Just  covered 
it,  and  its  head  appeared  above  every  time  it  lifted  it  up, 
which  it  did  incessantly ;  turning  over  a  pebble  or  two,  then 
lifting  its  head,  and  again  putting  it  below  to  seize  the  creepers 
[larvae  of  insects]  it  had  disturbed.  Besides,  its  speed  was 
too  slow  for  diving.  Every  aquatic  bird  with  which  I  am 
acquainted  moves  much  faster  when  diving  than  when  either 
swimming  or  walking,  and  its  course  is  generally  in  a  straight 
line,  or  nearly  so ;  but  the  water  ouzel,  when  feeding,  turns 
to  the  right  or  lefb,  or  back  again  to  where  it  started ;  stops 
and  goes  on,  just  as  it  does  when  out  of  the  water.  Yet, 
when  it  wished,  it  seemed  to  have  the  power  of  altering  its 
own  gravity;  as,  after  wading  about  two,  or  perhaps  five, 
minutes,  where  it  could  just  get  its  head  out,  it  would  sud- 
denly rise  to  the  surface  and  begin  to  swim,  which  it  does 
quite  as  well  as  the  water  hen.  The  awkward,  tumbling, 
snuffling  wriggle,  which  Mr.  Dovaston  speaks  of  [II.  400.], 
is  occasionedby  the  incessant  motion  of  its  head  as  it  turns 
over  the  gravel  in  search  of  creepers  ;  which,  it  appears  to  me, 
form  the  whole  of  its  food. 

Sir  George  Mackenzie  says,  or  seems  to  think,  that  these 
birds  destroy  salmon  spawn ;  which,  if  correct,  would  go  far 
towards  putting  an  end  to  my  partiality  for  them :  but  I  ratlier 
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think  that  they  are  unjustly  accused  in  this  instance,  and 
believe  that  they  were  catching  creepers  when  he  supposed 
they  were  eating  spawn.  If  this  were  the  case  (and  it  is  a 
fact  well  worth  ascertaining),  they  were  rendering  an  essential 
service  to  the  fisheries,  when  he  supposed  they  were  injurim; 
them,  because  these  creepers  (the  larvae  of  tlie  May  fly,  baok 
fly,  and  all  the  drakes)  are  exceedingly  destructive  to  spawn- 
ing beds :  and,  as  the  water  ouzel  feeds  on  them  at  all  other 
times,  and  as  they  are  more  abundant  in  the  winter  than  at 
any  other  season,  I  think  this  is  the  more  probable  supposi- 
tion. Of  course,  if  he  has  shot  the  bird,  and  speaks  from 
knowledge  after  dissecting  it,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
fact ;  but,  if  he  merely  supposes  it  so,  because  the  water  oazel 
feeds  in  the  same  streams  where  the  salmon  are  spawning,  it 
is  very  probable  that  he  is  mistaken,  for  the  reasons  befoie 
mentioned. —  T.  G.     Clitheroe^  Lancashire^  May  29.  1884. 

The  Water  Ouzel;  its  Song  (VII.  183.),  and  Nest  (II. 
400.):  in  reply  to  the  query  in  VII.  183.  —  I  answer,  un- 
hesitatinglv,  that  it  has  a  very  sweet  song.  I  live  iu  a 
neighbourhood  where  water  ouzels  are  common ;  so  common, 
indeed,  that  it  would  be  difiicult  to  pursue  any  stony  stream- 
let a  couple  of  miles,  without  observing  several  of  them. 
Their  song  is  rapid  and  vigorous ;  continued  often  two  or  three 
minutes  at  a  time ;  and,  to  my  ear,  resembling  a  good  deal, 
in  its  execution,,  the  song  of  the  wren ;  from  which  it,  how- 
ever, differs  materially  in  this  respect,  that  it  is  not  charac- 
terised by  a  loud  shrillness,  but  by  a  certain  subdued  and 
warbly  richness.  The  water  ouzel  never  sings  more  sweedy 
than  on  a  bright  frosty-aired  morning  in  January  or  February. 

A  word  or  two  on  its  nest.  This  is  generally  affixed  to 
some  rough  moist  rock  or  bank,  rising  peipendicularly  from 
a  river's  margin.  In  bulk,  I  should  say,  it  was  nearly  the 
size  of  a  hat ;  in  shape,  more  or  less  semicircular,  with  a  firm 
compact  sloping  roof  made  of  moss  ;  beneath  which,  as  under 
eaves,  and  completely  concealed  from  the  sight,  is  the  en- 
trance, a  hole  just  large  enough  to  allow  the  bird  free  ingress 
and  egress.  The  apartment  within  is  domed  and  commo- 
dious ;  and  invariably  lined  with  withered  oak  leaves,  in  which 
I  find  deposited  commonly  five  white  eggs,  remarkable  for 
their  brittleness,  transparency,  and  purity.  Once  I  found  a 
water  ouzel's  nest  among  some  slender  boughs  overhanging  a 
stream ;  and  once  beneath  a  waterfall,  at  a  point  where  the 
rock  retreated  a  litUe  in  the  middle ;  the  water  falling  in  a 
sheet  just  over  the  nest,  and  forming,  as  it  were,  a  kind  of 
crystal  veil  to  it.  Indeed,  the  eaves  of  the  nest  (as  I  call 
them)  were  always  dripping  xvet;   whereas  the  oak  lining 
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within  remained  always  perfectly  dry.  The  art  with  which 
this  nest  was  accommodated  to  its  situation  was  consummate : 
no  one  could  have  possibly  discovered  it  but  by  the  bird.  — -^ 
Tiro.  March  6. 1834.  \_Postmark^  Wrexham,']  The  water  ouzel 
or  dipper  occurs  about  Dundee* —  W.  Gardiner^  jun.^  18S3. 
The  water  ouzel  is  plentiful  among  our  little  brooks ;  but  has 
been  driven  from  my  more  immediate  neighbourhood  by  the 
ceaseless  persecution  of  wanton  sportsmen.  -^  C  Conway. 
Piontnewydd  Worksj  near  Newport^  Monmouthshire^  Jan.  20. 
1834. 

A  succinct  and  clear  account  of  the  nest  and  eggs,  and 
something  of  the  habits,  of  the  water  ouzel,  are  given  in 
Hewitson's  British  Oology^  t.  72.  An  ample  account  of  the 
bird's  habits,  and  a  figure  of  it  and  of  its  nest  and  eggs,  are 
given  in  Mudie's  Feathered  Tribes,  vol.  i. 


REVIEWS. 

Art.  I.  Catalogue  of  Works  on  Natural  History^  lately  publishedy 
mih  some  Notice  of  those  considered  the  most  interesting  to  British 
Naturalists* 

KiNGt  Thomas,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S.,  &c.  The  Substance  of  a 
Lecture  designed  as  an  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Ana- 
tomy as  considered  as  the  Science  of  Organisation ;  and 
delivered  at  the  Reopening  of  the  School  founded  by  the 
late  Joshua  Brookes,  Esq.,  in  Blenheim  Street,  Oct.  1.  1833. 
8vo,  thirty  pages.  London,  1834.   \s,6d. 

The  relations  of  anatomy  are  herein  mapped,  as  it  were, 
and  shown  to  be  most  comprehensive ;  and  are  defined  ond 
denominated,  and  in  some  instances  farther  explained.  The 
book  is  one  of  ordination  and  definitions  ;  and  these  have  been 
carefully  considered,  and  are  cautiously  and  clearly  expressed. 
Some  of  Blainville*s  views  and  definitions  are  exhibited. 

2Tk  Committee  of  the  Doncasta-  Agricidtural  Association :  A 
Report  on  the  Turnip  Fly,  and  the  Means  of  its  Preven- 
tion :  founded  on  Returns  received  to  the  Questions  of  the 
Committee,  from  102  Correspondents  in  different  Parts  of 
England  and  Scodand.  8vo,  89  pages.  London,  Ridgway, 
1834. 

Interesting  to  the  agriculturist;  to  the  naturalist,  scarcely 
at  all  so.  Next  to  nothing,  we  believe  quite  nothing,  on  the 
turnip  beetle,  that  was  not  known  before,  is  told  us.  More  is 
taught  us,  as  we  tliink,  in  three  pages  by  the  recendy  deceased 
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Mr.  G.  Siodur,  in  adelaQ  ctmmie  experiments  on  the  habits 
of  the  beede,  made  by  himsd^  pabiisbed  in  The  Britii 
Tarma^t  Magjanrntj  TiL  496—498.  Mr.  Sinclair  had  nerer 
witnessed  the  flight  of  the  insect  Mr.  Main  has :  see  his 
Bbatraiums  of  r^etable  Physiology^  p.  297.  The  Doncaster 
Agricnitnnd  Society  deserves,  we  think,  great  credit  for  one 
thin^  and  that  is,  instituting  so  comprehensire  a  method  of 
learning  what  was  known  on  this  subject :  it  is  useful  to  hife 
shown  what  is  not  known. 

Trttmactions  of  ike  Uterary  and  Historical  Society  of  Qudec 
8VO.  VoL  III.  Part  L,  July,  1832;  Vol.  III.  Part  II, 
April,  1883. 

The  treatises  contained  are.  Dr.  Kelly  on  Mirage;  Dr. 
Kelly  on  the  Climate  of  Canada ;  Rev.  Dr.  Wilkie  on  Psral- 
lel  Lines ;  Wm.  Shepherd  Esq.,  on  some  of  the  Plants  of 
Lower  Canada ;  Reports  on  the  Magdalen  Islands,  by  Liett 
Baddeley,  with  a  chart,  and  a  geological  outline ;  W.  Crreeo, 
on  the  Pigments  of  Canada. 


Abt.  n.    Literary  Notices, 

A  Manual  of  Mineralogy^  by  Robert  Allan,  F.R.&&, 
F.G.&L.,  &C.,  comprehending  the  more  recent  discoveriei  in 
the  mineral  kingdom,  was  announced  on  Sept.  1.,  to  be  that 
day  published :  its  price  105.  6^  :  illustrated  by  174  figures. 

Cf  LyeWs  Principles  of  Geology^  a  new  ^ne  third)  and 
cheap  edition  is  announced  for  publication.  It  is  to  consist 
of  4  vols.  12mo.,  illustrated  with  147  woodcuts,  and  13  plates 
and  maps  :  price  245. 

^  Since  the  publication  of  the  former  editions  of  this  work, 
the  author  has  travelled  over  a  large  part  of  the  Continent  of 
Europe,  for  the  purpose  of  verifying  facts,  and  collecting  new 
materials.  In  the  present  edition  he  has  embodied  all  his 
own  observations,  together  with  a  vast  quantity  of  new  (acts, 
brought  to  light  since  the  IBrst  appearance  of  the  work,  which 
has  been  most  materially  improved  by  these  corrections  and 
additions.  Several  new  illustrations  have  been  added,  and 
the  glossary  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  volume  will  considerably 
assist  those  readers  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  elements 
of  geology." 

An  Alphabet  of  EUctncity^  bv  our  correspondent  W.  M. 
Higgins,  F.G.S.,  Lecturer  on  Natural  Philosophy  to  Gay's 
Hospital,  is  announced  as  in  the  press :  it  is  to  be  published 
by  Orr  and  Smith. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art.  I.   Notices  of  certain  Omens  and  Superstitions  connected  xvith 
Natural  Objects.    By  the  Rev.  W.  T.  Bree,  M.A. 

Observing,  in  a  former  Number  (V.  209.),  an  essay  of 
Mr.  J.  C.  Farmer's,  entitled,  "  Contributions  towards  an 
account  of  omens  and  superstitions  connected  with  natural 
history,"  I  venture  to  add  a  few  similar  instances,  which  have 
come  under  my  own  observation,  in  the  hope  that  they  may 
prove  not  unacceptable;  and  the  more  so,  as  Mr.  Farmer 
invites  others  to  follow  his  example.  Many  of  these  super- 
stitious fancies  are,  I  take  it,  of  great  antiquity;  and,  of  some 
of  them,  it  is,  perhaps,  next  to  impossible  to  trace  the  origin. 
But  I  am  not  going  to  write  a  treatise  on  the  subject,  but 
merely  to  give  a  few  examples  in  point. 

TTie  Cat.*  —  Sailors,  as  I  am  informed  on  the  authority  of 
a  naval  officer,  have  a  great  dislike  to  see  the  cat,  on  board 
ship,  unusually  playful  and  frolicsome :  such  an  event,  they 
consider,  prognosticates  a  storm ;  and  they  have  a  saying  on 

•  "  The  cat  is  the  sine  qua  non  of  a  witch."  Warburton,  on  the  pas- 
sage in  Macbeth, 

**  Thrice  the  brindled  cat  hath  mew'd," 

observes,  that  a  cat,  from  time  immemorial,  has  been  the  agent  and 
fiiTOuritc  of  witches.  This  superstitious  fancy  is  pagan,  and  very  ancient ; 
and  the  original,  perhaps,  this :  — When  Galinthia  was  changed  into  a  cat 
by  the  Fates  (says  Antonius  Liberalis,  Meiani,,  c.  xxix.),  by  witches 
(says  Pausanias,  in  his  B(rotics\  Hecate  took  pity  of  her,  and  made  her 
her  priestess ;  in  which  office  she  continues  to  this  day.  Hecate  herself, 
too,  when  Typhon  forced  all  the  gods  and  goddesses  to  hide  themselves 
in  animals,  assumed  the  shape  of  a  cat.     So  Ovid, 

"  Fele  soror  Phoebi  latuit." 
[The  sister  of  Phoebus  lay  hid  under  the  form  of  a  cat.] 

See  Brand's  ObterwUioM  on  Popular  Antiquitiet,  by  Ellis,  ii.  394,  395. ; 
a  work  which  may  be  usefully  consulted,  as  containing  a  great  fund  of 
curious  information  on  the  subject  of  omens  and  superstitions. 
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these  occasions,  that  '^  the  cat  has  a  gale  of  wind  in  her  ta3.* 
There  may,  in  this,  be  something  better  than  mere  supersti- 
tion. The  fur  of  the  cat  is  known  to  be  highly  electrical :  pos- 
sibly, therefore,  the  change  which  takes  place  iu  the  state  of 
the  atmosphere,  previously  to  a  storm,  may  have  some  power- 
ful effect  on  the  animal's  body,  and  elate  her  spirits  to  a  more 
than  usual  degree.  The  playfulness  of  the  cat,  therefore, 
may,  perhaps,  be  a  natural  sign  of  the  coming  weather,  and 
to  be  accounted  for  on  just  and  philosophical  principles. 

The  Horseshoe  Superstition^  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Fanner 
[V.  212.],  as  practised  by  sailors,  is  not  confined  to  men  of 
that  profession  ;  I  believe  it  obtains  universally,  more  or  less. 
Hence,  we  continually  see  horseshoes  nailed  over  the  door, 
threshold,  or  fireplace,  &c.,  in  cottages.*  Some  years  ago,  I 
happened  to  pick  up  a  spare  horseshoe  on  my  premises; 
and,  thinking  that  it  might  possibly  be  employed  again  as  a 
useful  shoe,  I  hung  it  loose  over  the  top  bar  of  a  wicket-gate 
leading  firom  the  foldyard  to  the  orchard,  in  order  that  it 
might  be  seen,  and  converted  to  whatever  purpose  it  would 
serve.  In  this  position  (though  the  gate  was  constantly  used 
by  people  passing  through  it)  the  horseshoe  bung  undis- 
turbed for  several  years.  I  think  1  am  within  compass  when 
I  say  four  or  five  at  the  least:  indeed,  it  is  only  within  these 
few  months  that  I  have  missed  it ;  and  I  dare  venture  to  say, 
that,  had  any  other  article,  not  regarded  with,  any  degree  of 
superstitious  veneration,  been  so  deposited,  it  would  scarcely 
have  remained  in  the  same  place  for  as  many  weeks. 

Weasel.  —  In  some  parts  of  the  country,  it  b  looked  upon 
as  an  unfavourable  omen  for  a  weasel  to  have  crossed  one's 
path  t ;  and  ill  success,  on  any  particular  occasion,  is  some- 

*  See  Brand,  ii.  379.  It  is  esteemed  good  luck  to  find  old  iron  gene- 
rally ;  and,  in  particular,  a  horseshoe. 

f  Brand  observes,  that  the  meeting  of  a  weasel  is  a  bad  omen ;  alao,  oo 
the  authority  of  older  writers,  that  "  it  is  very  ill  luck  to  have 

A  Hare  cross  one  in  the  HighufayJ* 

**  Nor  did  we  meet,  with  nimble  feet. 
One  little  fearful  Lepus; 
That  certain  sign,  as  some  divine^ 
Of  fortune  bad,  to  keep  us." 

See  Brand,  ii.  518,  &c.,  where  several  other  curious  instances  of  the 
same  kind  are  recorded ;  as,  e.  g.,  that  **  it  is  accounted  good  luck  if 

A  Wo!f  cross  our  Way^^  The  following  explanation  b  thus  given  from 
A  Helpe  to  Discourse:  —  "Our  ancestors,  in  times  past,  as  thev  were 
merry-conceited,  so  were  they  witty :  and  thence  it  grew  that  they  held  it 
good  lucke  if  a  wolf  crost  the  way,  and  was  gone  without  any  more  danger 
or  trouble ;  but  ill  lucke,  if  a  hare  crost  and  escaped  them,  that  they  bad 
not  taken  her." 
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dmes  absordly  attributed  to  this  cause.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  have  lately  been  informed,  that,  if  the  first  time  you  see 

A  Lamb  in  the  Springs  it  stand  with  its  head  towards  you, 
it  is  considered  a  lucky  circumstance ;  and  still  more  so,  if  it 
happen  to  be  a  black  one.  Black  lambs,  indeed,  I  find,  have 
ft  sort  of  superstitious  preference  sometimes  shown  them ; 
and,  on  account  of  their  colour  alone,  are  often  reserved  to 
form  part  of  the  flock,  instead  of  being  disposed  of  to  the 
batcher. 

7%e  Raven  and  the  Owl  have  been  regarded  as  birds  of 
ominous  portent,  time  out  of  mind. 


»» 


**  Is  it  not  ominous,  in  all  countries. 
When  crows  and  ravens  croak  upon  trees  ? 

Hud&brat,  part  iL  canto  iii.  707. 

— ■^—  **  The  raven  himself  is  hoarse. 
That  croaks  the  fatal  enterance  of  Duncan 
Under  my  battlements/'  Maebeih. 

^  Came  he  right  now  to  sing  a  raven*s  note, 
Whose  dismal  tune  bereft  my  vital  powers." 

Henry  VL,  part  ii. 

— — •  "01  it  comes  o'er  my  memory. 
As  doth  the  raven  o'er  the  infected  house. 
Boding  to  all."  •  Oihelh. 

So  harsh  and  mournful  is  the  ordinary  voice  of  the  raven, 
that  this  alone  may,  perhaps,  be  sufiicient  to  account  for  the 
bird's  being  looked  upon,  by  ignorant  and  superstitious  minds, 
as  presaging  ill.  It  has  often  occurred  to  me,  when  exploring 
the  more  inaccessible  parts  of  the  British  mountains  (though 
without  feeling  any  superstitious  dread  on  the  occasion),  that 
the  ravens,  whose  **  ancient  solitary  reign "  I  had  invaded, 
uttered  their  harsh  croak,  as  they  soared  over  my  head,  in 
expectation,  as  it  were,  of  my  falling  down  the  ravines  and 

*  See  Brand,  ii.  527. ;  where  several  other  passages  relating  to  the  raven 

we  quoted. 

It  is  essential  that  we  do  not  confound  the  raven  of  the  poets  with  their 
Kight  Raven ;  althoii^^  they  attribute  enough  of  nocturnal  bodings  to 

the  former.    The  night  raven  (Mr.  Dovaston  tells  us,  in  VI.  9.)  is  the 

btttem ;  and  the  nightly  **  boomps  "  of  this  bird  agree  very  well  with  the 

*  irampe  of  chief  td  areere  "  of  Spenser :  — 

**  The  ill«>fac*d  owle,  death's  dreadful  messengere. 
The  hoarse  mgkt  raven,  trompe  of  dolefuU  drecre."      Spenser. 

Is  the  night  crow  another  name  for  the  night  raven?  or  is  it  merely  a 
bird  of  the  poets  ? 

**  Now  croaks  the  toad,  and  night  crowet  screech  aloud." 

Second  part  of  Antonio  and  MelUda  (Marston*!  Works, 
quoted  by  Brand,  as  above). 
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precipices^  aad  of  diecrciimce  of  becoming  my  ^^execntors,"* 
and  having  to  feed  oo  mj  lifidess  carcass.     Pennant  tells  us 
that  ^  a  wlgv  respect  is  paid  to  the  raTen,  as  being  the  bird 
appointed  by  heaTen  to  feed  the  prophet  Elijah,  when  he  fled 
from  the  rage  of  AbabJ'  (1  Kir^gs,  XTiL    See  Brand,  vd.  ii. 
pL  526.)    From  whatever  source  the  notion  may  have  derived 
its  origin,  I  find  that  it  is  coosadered  bad  luck  to  kill  a  raven. 
I  happened  once  to  be  in  conversation,  on  this  subject,  with 
a  countrvman,  who  seemed  to  regard  the  perpetration  of  such 
an  act  in  a  very  serious  light.     On  my  questioning  him  ikr- 
ther,  he  told  me  that  a  friend  of  his  once  shot  a  raven,  aod 
that,  ^  somehov  or  another  (he  did  not  know  how  it  was)» 
his  best  cow  died  within  a  week  after;  and   he  had  made 
op  hk  mind  that  nothii^  should  ever  induce  him  to  shoot 
another."     This  instance  afibrds  an  apt  illustration  c^  one  of 
the  fidlacies  enomerated  by  Sir  Thomas  Brown  :  ^^  collecting 
presages  from  voice  or  food  of  birds,  and  conjoining  events 
unto  causes  of  no  connection.**     (See  Vulgar  JErrors,  book  L 
chap.  4.) 

[7X<  OacL] —  From  a  similar  cause,  perhaps,  to  that  iost 
mentioned  in  the  case  of  the  raven,  the  discordant  screed^  of 
the  owl  has  probably  come  tober^arded  with  no  litde  siqier- 
stitious  dread,  as  foreboding  evil ;  and  the  more  so,  perhaps, 
from  the  drcumstanoe  of  its  being  heard  only  in  the  daik  or 
twil^t 

•*  The  obscure  bird 

Clamoiir^d  the  Itrdoiig  night.'*  MaeAetk. 

"  Deep  night,  da^  night,  the  silent  of  the  night, 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  time  when  scritch-owk  cry,  and  ban-dogs  howl, 

•  •  •  •  • 

That  time  best  fits  the  work  we  have  in  hand.** 

Henry  T/.,  part  H. 

**  The  owl  shriek*d  at  thjr  birth,  an  eril  sign.** 

Henry  FI^  part  m. 

**  The  Roman  senate,  when  within 
The  city  walls  an  owl  was  seen. 
Did  cause  their  clergy,  with  lustrations 
(Our  synod  cmlls  humiliations). 
The  round-feced  prodigy  t*  avert 
From  doing  town  or  country  hurt."  f 

Hmdiras,  part  iL  canto  iiL  709. 


**  Their  executors,  the  knavish  crows. 


Fly  o'er  them  all,  impatient  for  their  hour."         Henry  V, 

-f-  Quoted  by  Brand,  ii.  523.,  along  with  other  passages.  See,  also, 
Mr.  Waterton's  amusing  article  on  "  the  habits  of  the  bimi  owl"  (V.  9^ 
&c.),  for  classical  quotations. 
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So  well  known  and  established  was  the  character  of  the 
rwl  as  a  bird  of  omen,  that  Shakspeare  uses  the  term  meta- 
phorically) applying  it  to  inauspicious  persons  :  — 

^  Thou  ominous  and  fearful  owl  of  death, 
Our  nation's  terror,  and  their  bloody  scourge ! " 

Henry  VL,  part  i. 

Again,  in  the  Third  Part  of  Henry  VL,  Edward,  speaking  of 
C£fibrd,  says  2  — 

**  Bring  forth  that  fatal  scritch-owl  to  our  house, 
That  nothing  sung  but  death  to  us  and  ours." 

Speaking  once,  in  defence  of  these  birds,  to  a  very  respectable 
man-servant,  who  disliked  them  so  much  as  to  express  a  wish 
that  they  should  be  destroyed,  I  said  I  thought  them  very 
inofiensive  and  amusing,  if  not  useful,  creatures.  ^^  I  don't 
know,  Sir,  for  that,"  he  replied ;  '^  but  I  know  I  find  them 
rcry  bad  company,  when  I  get  up  at  four  or  five  o'clock  on  a 
winter's  morning  to  brew."  [See  Mr.  Bree  in  continuation, 
in  p.  593.] 

[^Rooks  are  reputed  to  leave  a  JRoolceiy  at  the  Death  of  the 
Owner  of  it,  S^c."]  —  A  medical  friend  has  lately  informed  me 
that  a  notion  prevails  with  some,  that  the  rooks  will  leave  the 
rookery  on  the  death  of  the  owner  or  other  member  of  the 
fiimily.  Being,  on  one  occasion,  in  professional  attendance 
on  a  lady  during  her  last  illness,  he  tells  me,  that,  shortly 
before  her  dissolution,  when  it  became  apparent  that  she 
could  not  survive  many  hours,  it  was  remarked  to  him  by 
some  one  in  the  house  !  —  "I  wonder  whether  the  rooks  will 
leave  the  rookery  on  this  occasion :  they  did  so  on  the  decease 
of  the  late  ■  ■  (the  former  possessor);  and  likewise  on  that 
of  his  brother,  who  preceded  him."  The  birds  in  the  present 
instance,  I  am  told,  were  only  a  trifle  out  in  their  calculation : 
they  quitted  the  next  morning ;  though  the  patient,  contrary 
to  all  expectation,  lingered  through  the  day,  and  was  not 
released  (if  1  rightly  remember)  till  the  evening  of  the  day 
following.  I  do  not  know  at  what  period  of  the  year  the 
above-mentioned  circumstance  took  place:  and  this  is  an 
important  point  in  the  present  case,  as  the  rooks  (except, 
perhaps,  in  very  large  rookeries),  do  not  abide  constantly  in 
their  breeding-places,  but  merely  pay  them  occasional  visits. 

{Toads  found  incarcerated, '\  —  We  are  for  ever  seeing 
accounts  in  the  newspapers,  and  elsewhere,  of  toads  being 
found  alive  embedded  in  solid  wood  or  stone,  or  even  in  blocks 
of  marble  [see  VI.  458—4-59.] :  it  is  not  for  me  to  say  that 
such  reports  are  altogether  without  foundation,  or  unworthy 
of  credit.  [See  in  VII.  519.]  In  felling  a  tree,  when  the 
axe  comes  in  contact  (as  it  frequently  does)  with  a  more  than 
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Qsnally  toogfa  and  gnarled  portion  of  timber,  it  will  sometimes 
rebound  at  the  stroke,  without  making  any  incision.  On 
such  occasions,  the  woodmen  in  this  part  of  the  country  say 
the  axe  '*  buffs ; "  and  they  have,  some  of  them,  a  sort  of 
floating  traditionary  notion,  handed  down  to  them  from  their 
forefathers,  that  this  rebounding  of  the  axe  is  attributable  to 
a  toad  which  lies  enclosed  within  the  root  of  the  tree^  and 
which,  accordingly,  they  may  expect  to  6nd  there.  I  remem* 
ber  an  old  woodman,  the  fadier  of  a  man  who  now  works  for 
me,  who  seemed  to  entertain  a  more  than  half  belief  in  this 
notion ;  though,  upon  enquiry,  I  could  not  learn  that  he  bad 
ever  known  it  veri6ed  by  fact.  The  similarity  in  sound  be- 
tween the  verb  ^'  buff,"  and  ^*  bufo,"  the  Latin  for  a  toad,  is 
here  remarkable;  and  the  coincidence  might  induce  some 
etymologists  to  derive  the  one  word  from  the  other.  But  it 
strikes  me  as  hardly  probable  that  these  simple  woodmeo 
should  be  indebted  to  the  learned  languages,  and  should  have 
borrowed  their  provincial  term  from  the  Latin  ;  still  less  do 
I  suppose  that  they  have  ever  read  the  line  in  Virgil, 

"  Liventfisque  cavis  bufo."  Gearg.  L  IM. 

**  And  toads  in  crannies  found.**    Trapp*8  JVmmUm, 

Superstition  and  credulity  are  by  no  means  confined  to  the 
vulgar  and  illiterate;  the  minds  of  the  better  informed  are 
oflen  powerfully  biased  by  such  influence.  I  knew  a  gentle- 
man of  liberal  education,  who  maintained  that  it  was 

Easy  toforetel  what  SoH  of  Summer  it  would  be  hy  the  Pui' 
Hon  in  which  the  Larva  of  Cicada  {Jphrdphora)  spumaria 
was  found  to  lie  in  the  Froth  {Cuckoo-spit)  in  which  it  is  enve* 
loped.  If  the  insect  lay  with  its  head  upwards,  it  infaUibly 
denoted  a  dry  summer ;  if  downwards,  a  wet  one  I  *  An 
old  lady  of  my  acquaintance  entertained  an  opinion  that 

The  Jelly-like  Substance  {a  Species  of  TremiUa  .^),  which  b 
frequently  to  be  found,  after  rain,  upon  turf  or  neglected 
pathways,  was  the  remains  of  a  fallen  star ;  the  snu^  as  it 
were,  of  the  extinguished  luminary  !  f  The  same  lady  also 
deemed  it  hazardous  to  walk  abroad  in  the  shrubbery  or  the 
garden  after  dusk,  for  fear  of 

The  Bats;  which,  she  maintained,  had  a  villanous  pro- 
pensity of  striking  at  people's  eyes  I     I  need  hardly  observe, 

^  Is  there  any  foundation  in  fact  for  the  following  prorerbial  saying 
which  is  common  in  this  neighbourhood,  viz. :  — 

"  A  good  bark  harvest,  a  good  com  harvest  ?  ** 

This  year  (1832),  the  two  seasons  have  certainly  correqK>nded  pretty 
accurately:  the  earlier  part  of  each  was  very  favourable;  afterwards,  in 
both  cases,  came  heavy  rains. 

t  ¥ot  "  spittle  of  8twc»;'  and  "  uVioX  ii<«r%i'  t^e  Brandy  iL  68i. 
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that  the  bat  evinces  admirable  dexterity  and  adroitness  in 
aoaiding  to  come  in  contact  with  any  moving  object,  like  the 
haman  figure,  &c. ;  though  it  will  flutter  close  around  us  as 
we  pace  the  avenue  or  the  more  confined  and  closely  shaded 
walk. 

AnglerSf  when  they  have  baited  their  hook,  have  a  supersti- 
tious practice  of  spitting  upon  the  worm,  &c.,  for  good  luck, 
before  they  lay  it  in  the  water.* 

•*  In  setting  a  Hen,"  says  Grose,  "  the  good  women  hold 
it  an  indispensable  rule  to  put  an  odd  number  of  eggs.  This 
predilection  for  odd  numbers  is  very  ancient ;  and  is  men- 
tioned by  Virgil  in  his  eighth  Eclogue  :  — 

*  —  Numero  Deus  iiupare  gaudet,'*  f 
**  Heav'n  uneven  numbers  loves.*'      Trapp's  Trantlation, 

T^e  Reformation  of  the  Calendar^  in  the  Year  1752,  or  the 
Change  (fStyle^  as  it  is  called  (an  event  which  we  of  the  pre- 
sent day  are  sometimes  apt  entirely  to  overlook  f ),  was  long 
recollected  with  much  dissatisfaction  by  many  among  the 
lower  orders.  It  appeared  to  tliem  to  be  a  sort  of  sacrilegious 
interference,  a  profane  attempt  to  alter  the  course  of  nature. 
In  perilous  times,  and  in  the  hands  of  artful  and  designing 
men,  such  an  event  might  have  been  employed  too  success- 
fully as  a  powerful  engine  for  promoting  all  kinds  of  political 
discontent.  By  the  help  of  that  most  common  fallacy,  'post 
hoc^  ergo propt(r  hoc;  according  to  which,  whatever  happens 
q/ier  this  or  that  circumstance  is  therefore  said  to  have  hap- 


Brand,  ii,  570.,  lustrating  children  by  spittle.  f  Ibid.,  574. 

1  An  instance  in  point  came  under  my  observation  very  lately.  Appli« 
canon  was  made  to  me  for  some  extracts  from  the  parish  register,  of  about 
the  dale  of  1742,  i.  e.  ten  years  previously  to  the  cnange  of  style.  Among 
other  entries,  of  which  I  was  requested  to  furnish  copies,  were  the  mar- 
riage of  A.  B.  and  C.  D.,  which  took  place  on  April  20.  1742;  and  the 
iMptism  of  the  eldest  son  of  the  same  parties,  which  took  place  on  Jan.  27. 
oT the  same  year.  Shortly  afler  I  had  furnished  the  above  extracts,  I 
received  a  second  visit  from  the  applicant,  with  a  request  that  I  would 
reexamine  the  registers ;  for  that  there  must  be  some  mistake  in  copying 
the  extracts,  since,  according  to  them,  it  would  appear  that  the  child  was 
fllegitimate,  as  the  baptism  took  place  three  months  before  the  solcmnis- 
ation  of  the  marrii^e.  Had  this  gentleman  borne  in  mind,  that,  previously 
to  the  alteration  of  the  style,  the  year  commenced  on  the  25th  of  March, 
and  that,  accordingly,  January  came  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  year, 
not  (as  now)  at  the  beginning,  he  might  have  saved  himself  the  trouble  of 
a  second  perusal  of  the  parish  documents :  they,  and  the  extracts  made 
from  them,  were  quite  correct,  and  as  they  should  be,  and  the  child  no 
bastard ;  for  the  marriage  was  solemnised  on  the  20th  of  April,  and  on  the 
S7th  of  January  foUow'mg  (i.  e.  nine  months  oftcr)  the  child  was  born,  or 
at  least  baptised.  The  same  blunder,  and  with  reference  to  the  selfsame 
entries,  I  recollect  to  have  been  made  by  a  solicitor  in  the  time  of  my  pre- 
decessor, who  received  a  second  application  to  reexamine  the  regbtert 
after  he  bad  furnished  copies  qf  the  entries  above  mentioned. 

N  N  4 
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pened  on  account  of  it,  there  is  scarce  any  conceivable  public 
evil,  such  as  unfruitful  seasons,  pestilential  diseases,  bad 
goveimment,  disastrous  warfare,  &c.,  &c,  which  might  not 
have  been  attributed  to  this  innovation  as  the  cause ;  and  the 
minds  of  many  would  have  been  amply  prepared  to  give 
credence  to  such  absurdities.  I  knew  an  old  labourer,  a 
native  of  an  obscure  village  in  this  county  (Warwickshire), 
who  recollected  the  alteration  of  the  style ;  and  who,  to  the 
last,  was  never  reconciled  to  it :  he  stoutly  maintained  that 
the  nation  had  never  prospered  since.  *'  I  did  not  wisV 
said  he,  ^<  to  make  mischief;  so  I  never  said  anything  about 
it  to  my  son :  but  you  may  depend  upon  it.  Sir,  the  oatioD 
has  ne'er  prospered  sin  the  style  were  changed.  If  yoo  11 
observe.  Sir,  the  cuckoo  and  the  swallows,  and  everything 
else,  they  don't  care  for  the  change  :  they  all  come  and  go  by 
the  old  time,  not  by  the  new,  I  don't  know,"  continued  b^ 
^^  what  use  it  were  of,  unless  it  were  to  make  the  parson  tdi 
lies  on  a  Sunday."  "  How  so.  Master  Caister  ?  "  **  Why, 
Sir,  he  says  it  is  the  tenth  day  of  the  month,  when  it  is  a't  the 
tenth."  fie  assured  me  that  the  inhabitants  of  his  native 
parish  were  so  disgusted  with  the  change,  that  they  were  at 
the  pains  pf  procuring  a  minister,  at  their  own  private  ei^pense, 
to  perforn)  divine  service  upon  M  Christmas  day  ;  and  that 
they  made  a  point  of  going  about  their  ordinary  occupations, 
and  setting  their  servants  to  work,  on  the  new.  Moreover,  a 
deputation,  consisting  of  two  of  these  simple  villagers,  was 
actually  sent  down  to  Glastonbury  for  the  purpose  of  consult- 
ing the  holy  thorn  *  upon  the  occasion :  a  sprig  of  which, 
gathered  on  old  Christmas  day,  in  leaf  (or  else  in  flower,  I 
forget  which),  was  brought  back  in  triumph  to  the  village. 
The  old  adage, 

"  Better,  better  ne*er  be  bom. 
Than  on  the  Sabbath  pare  the  horn"  (i.  e.  the  nails)^^ 

was  probably  invented  with  the  view  to  discountenance  the 
desecration  of  the  Lord's  day  by  the  performance  of  a  variety 
of  little  odd  jobs ;  which,  however  improper  an  occupatioQ 

♦  PUgrimaget  to  Glastonbury y  upon  a  like  errand,  were,  it  seems,  by  do 
means  unusual.  ^'  Certain  it  is  that  the  Glastonbury  thorn  has  preserved 
its  inflexibility,  and  observed  its  old  anniversary.  Many  thousand  sptCtth 
tors  visited  it  on  the  Parliamentary  Christmas  day ;  not  a  bud  was  to  be 
seen  !  On  the  true  nativity  it  was  covered  with  blossoms.  One  must  be 
an  infidel  indeed  to  spurn  at  such  authority."  "  A  vast  concourse  of 
people  attended  the  noted  thorn  on  Christmas  eve,  new  style ;  but,  to  their 
great  disappointment,  there  was  no  appearance  of  its  blowing ;  which  made 
them  watch  it  narrowly  the  5th  of  January,  the  Christmas  day,  old  style, 
when  it  blowed  as  usual."     See  Brand,  ii.  663. 

f  Brand  mentions  Friday  also  as  an  unlucky  day  for  this  purpose,  (ii.  500.) 
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they  may  constitute  for  the  Christian  Sabbath,  do  not  strictly 
come  within  the  literal  meaning  of  the  word  ^^  work."  In 
like  manner,  the  practice,  among  schoolboys,  of  always 

Giving  away  One  of  Tmo  Kernels^  which  are  occasionally 
found  within  the  Shell  of  the  same  Nut^  because  it  is  unlucky 
to  eat  both,  may  have  ori^nated  from  a  desire  to  inculcate 
the  moral  lesson  of  liberality,  and  the  duty  of  imparting  to 
others  a  portion  of  what  one  possesses.  But  I  know  not  how 
to  account  for  the  belief  in  the  efficacy  of 

Swattawing  the  Germ  of  a  Walnut^  and^  at  the  same  Moment^ 
wishing  for  some  desired  Object^  in  order  to  its  attainment. 
Hence  the  germ,  or  vital  apex,  of  the  walnut  is  sometimes 
called  *^  the  wish ; "  and,  unless  it  be  swallowed  entire,  the 
diarm  is  broken,  and  the  thing  wished  for  will  not  be 
accomplished. 

A  Peascodj  with  Nine  Peas  in  itj  is  supposed  to  be  of  potent 
eflficacy  in  discovering  a  damsePs  matrimonial  lot  in  life.  The 
peascod  is  to  be  placed  over  the  door ;  and  the  man  who  first 
takes  it  down,  if  single,  is  to  become  the  husband  of  the  fair 
depositor.  This  practice,  though  somewhat  varied  in  par«i 
ticulars,  is  mentioned  by  Gay  in  the  following  lines  * ;  — 


*'  As  peascods  once  I  pluck'd,  I  chanced  to  see 
One  that  was  closelj  fillM  with  three  times  three ; 
Which,  when  I  cropp'd,  I  safely  home  convey'd, 
And  o*er  the  door  the  spell  in  secret  laid : 
The  latch  moved  up,  when  who  should  first  come  in, 
But,  in  his  proper  person,  —  Lubberkin ! " 

The  country  youths,  of  both  sexes,  adopt  the  following 
method  of  ascertaining  whether  the  objects  of  their  affections 
entertain  for  them  a  mutual  regard  :  — 

TTie  Flower  ofCentaurea  ntgra^  or  Ktiapweed  f  (here  called 
hard-head),  is  gathered,  and  the  entire  upper  portion  is 
shaved  off  with  a  knife  or  scissors,  exactly  on  a  level  with  the 
top  of  the  calyx ;  the  calyx,  together  with  the  remainder  of 
its  contents,  is  then  put  in  the  pocket :  if,  by  the  following 
day,  the  stumps  of  the  florets  (as  I  may  call  them)  shall  have 
shot  out,  so  as  to  protrude  beyond  the  extremity  of  the  calyx 
(as  they  are  almost  certain  to  do  from  the  warmth  of  the 
pocket),  it  is  regarded  as  a  favourable  omen,  a  sure  sign  that 
love  is  reciprocal.  This  is  one  of  those  instances  in  which 
the  mind  readily  lends  itself  to  a  manifest  self-deception,  and 
is  willing  to  believe  in  the  truth  of  what  it  hopes  for.  It 
were  to  be  wished  that  the  same  kind  of  delusion  never  ope- 

*  Quoted  in  Brand,  i.  303. 

f  A  similar  method  of  divination  by  bachelor's  buttons  (Zrychnis 
diofca)  is  mentioned  by  Brand,  ii.  629. 
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rated  in  cases  of  greater  importance.  In  Cornwall,  I  haie 
heard  a  proverbial  saying,  of  a  nearly  opposite  tendency  to 
the  superstition  just  mentioned :  —  *^  If  rain  fall  upon  the 
clothes  which  women  hang  out  to  dry  afier  a  wash,  it  is  a  sigii 
that  their  sweethearts  do  not  love  them."  Let  me  not  be 
suspected  of  treason  or  disloyalty  for  narrating  another  absord 
notion :  — 

"  ^ there  are  no  Keys  (/.  e.  Seed-vessels)  upon  the  AA  Tren^ 
it  is  a  Sign  that^  within  a  Twelvemonth^  there  will  be  no  King* 
—William  the  Fourth  and  his  royal  successors  need  beuooer 
no  alarm  on  this  account.  The  proverb  supposes  two  eveali 
which  never  take  place :  for  as,  according  to  the  genias  of 
our  constitution,  the  king  never  dies ;  so,  no  season,  I  beliete, 
ever  occurs  in  which  the  ash  trees  are  wholly  destitute  of  kieju 
The  vulgar  saying,  that 

^  When  Gorse  ^iTlex  europcecL)  is  out  of  Blossamj  Kissit^  it 
out  qfSeason^*'  I  should  suppose,  is  only  a  proverbial  modeef 
expressing  the  length  of  time  which  gorse  continues  in  Uoom. 

[^Plants  of  the  Fennel,  if*ooe  would  have  them  grow  in  a  Gfl^ 
den^  must  be  stolenJ}  —  iSome  of  our  horticultural  friends  aity, 
perhaps,  be  surprised  to  be  told,  that,  ^  if  they  want  Umnd  to 
grow  in  their  gardens,  they  must  steal  it ;  for,  if  it  be  either 
given  or  bought,  it  will  not  gi*ow."  Of  a  like  character  is  the 
old  distich  relating  to  marum  {Teiicrium  Jtf^rum),  for  which 
cats  are  known  to  have  so  strong  a  partiality  [they  have,  too^ 
for  Valeriana  officinalis,  and  for  JVi^peta  Cataria ;  to  which 
last  I  have  known  the  lines  applied,  perhaps  by  mistake]:  — 

"  If  you  set  it,  the  cats  will  eat  it ; 
But  if  you  sow  it,  the  cats  wo'n't  know  it." 

Formerly,  it  used  to  be  considered  that  the  Efficaey  of  mofy 
Recipes  was  the  more  pamerfid  and  certain,  where  something  ef 
Mystery  was  employed  in  the  Manner  of  preparing  them.  — An 
old  man  in  this  village  (a  former  parish  clerk)  possessed  a 
really  valuable  (I  believe,  infallible)  recipe  for  the  cure  of  that 
loathsome  disease  the  itch ;  one  ingredient  of  which  was  the 
root  of  the  common  dock.  I  well  remember  to  have  heard, 
as  a  boy,  that,  the  better  to  effect  a  cure,  it  was  tliought  (if 
not  indispensable,  at  least  desirable)  that  the  dock  roots 
should  be  gathered  in  the  night;  or,  at  all  events,  that  the 
person  gathering  them  should  not  be  observed  while  so 
employed.  The  reader  will  at  once  call  to  mind  one  of  the 
ingredients  of  the  witches'  caldron :  — - 

<'  Root  of  hemlock,  digg'd  i'  the  dark."  Macbeth. 

The  present  possessor  of  the  receipt,  however,  I  find,  on 
enquiry,  knows  nothing  of  any  necessity  or  virtue  attached  to 
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lie  nocturnal  colling  of  the  simples:  and  it  is  not  improbable 
Jiat  the  secrecy,  formerly  supposed  to  be  requisite,  was,  in  this 
instance,  adopted  in  order  to  obviate  the  chance  of  any  one 
iiscoTering  the  ingredients  of  a  nostrum  from  which  the  pro- 
prietor derived  considerable  profit. 

^Superstitions  connected  with  Plants:  with  the  Cyclamen.']  — 
or  the  supposed  virtues  which,  in  the  olden  time,  were  super- 
stitiously  attributed  to  plants,  it  would  be  tedious  to  enter 
into  ft  minute  description.*  They  who  are  curious  on  such 
snigects,  may  be  referred  to  the  quaint  pages  of  our  old 
heitmlists.  (See  Gerarde  and  Parkinson,  passim.)  As  a  spe- 
cimen, however,  I  extract  the  following  salutary  caution, 
rdattve  to  the  virtues,  or  rather  dangers,  of  the  cyclamen, 
from  Oerarde's  Herbal;  just  remarking,  by  the  way,  that  the 
extreme  absurdity  of  attributing  such  extraordinary  proper- 
ties to  plants  may  possibly,  and  very  naturally,  have  brought 
their  real  properties  somewhat  into  disrepute :  and,  accord- 
ingly, while  our  forefathers  undoubtedly  attributed  far  too 
mu^  efficacy  to  various  articles  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  it 
nuy  admit  of  a  question,  whether  we  of  the  present  day  do 
not  incline  rather  to  the  oppasite  extreme,  and  attribute  to 
them  too  little.  **  It  is  not  good,"  says  this  grave  disciple  of 
JEsculapius,  ^^  for  women  with  childe  to  touch  or  take  this 
herbe  (cyclamen),  or  to  come  neere  unto  it,  or  stride  over 
the  same  where  it  groweth ;  for  the  naturall  attractive  vertue 
therein  contained  is  such,  that,  without  controversie,  they 
that  attempt  it  in  manner  above  said,  shall  be  delivered  before 
their  time :  which  danger  and  inconvenience  to  avoid,  I  have 
(about  the  place  where  it  groweth  in  my  garden)  fastened 
stickes  in  the  ground,  and  some  other  stickes  I  have  fastened 
also  cross-waies  over  them,  lest  any  woman  should,  by  lament- 
able experiment,  finde  my  words  to  bee  true,  by  their  stepping 
over  the  same."  f  In  Johnson's  Gerarde  is  appended  the  fol- 

•  The  following  passage  occurs  in  Sir  Thomas  Brown's  works :  —  "  We 
omit  to  recite  the  many  virtues  and  endless  faculties  ascribed  unto  plants, 
which  sometime  occur  in  grave  and  serious  authors ;  and  we  shall  make  a 
bad  transaction  for  truth  to  concede  a  verity  in  half.  To  reckon  up  all,  it 
were  imployment  for  Archimedes,  who  undertook  to  write  the  number  of 
the  sands.  Swarms  of  others  there  are,  some  whereof  our  future  endea- 
vours may  discover;  common  reason,  1  hope,  will  save  us  a  labour  in  many ; 
whose  absurdities  stand  naked  unto  every  eye ;  errors  not  able  to  deceive 
the  embleme  of  justice,  and  need  no  Argus  to  descry  them.  Herein  there 
iurely  wants  expurgatory  animadversions,  whereby  we  mi^ht  strike  out 
great  numbers  or  hidden  qualities ;  and,  having  once  a  serious  and  con- 
ceded list,  we  might,  with  more  encouragement  and  safety,  attempt  their 
reasons."     (Vuigar  Errors,  book  ii.  ch.  7.) 

f  The  same  property  has  been  ascribed  to  *<  brake,  or  female  fern " 
(PUris  aquilba  ?)•    See  Brown's  Vuigar  Errors,  b  i.  chap.  8. 
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lowing  eilitorial  note  :  —  "I  judge  our  author  something  too 
womanish  in  this;  that  is,  led  more  by  vnin  opinion  than  by 
any  reason  or  experience,  to  confirroe  this  his  assertion; 
which  frequent  experience  shews  to  be  vaine  and  frivolous, 
especially  for  the  touching,  striding  over,  or  coraming  neere 
to  this  lierbe."     (Johnson's  Gerarde,  p.  8+6.) 

Charms  oi'  Superslitious  Ceremonies  Jhr  the  Cure  o/"  Ihe  Agiit 
were  much  employed  of  old;  and  "  abacadabra,"  or 
similar  gibberish,  written  in  fantastic  shapes,  and  with  much 
formality,  constituted,  with  our  ancestors,  most  potent  rem^ 
dies,*  Another  infallible  remedy  was  as  follows  :  —  A  lock 
of  hair  was  to  be  cut  from  the  nape  of  the  patient's  neck, 
which  he  was  himself  to  take  to  a  particular  aspen  tree, 
pointed  out  for  the  purpose.  An  incision  was  then  made  in 
the  bark,  under  which  the  severed  lock  of  hair  was  to  be  left 
deposited,  and  the  bark  closed  u|),  and  restored  to  its  natural 
position.  All  this  (as  I  have  said)  was  to  be  performed  by 
the  patient  himself;  and  It  is  not  for  me  to  say  that  the 
exertion  occasioned  by  the  performance  of  this  ceremony 
might  not  induce  perspiration,  e.  g.,  or  other  salutary  eficcls, 
having  a  natural  tendency  to  mitigate  the  disorder ;  or,  what 
is,  perhaps,  still  more  probable,  the  disorder  abated  of  itself, 
and  not  so  much  in  conseiptence  of  the  treatment  as  in  spilt  of 
it.  The  aspen  tree  (Ajpulus  tr^mula}  was,  of  course,  selected 
on  these  occasions  on  account  of  the  trenibhng  propensity  of 
its  leaves,  between  which  aud  the  quaking  and  shivering  of 
the  patient  it  was  obvious  to  trace  a  fanciful  analogy. 

To  aire  the  Hooping-Cough,  we  are  recommended  to  meet 
with  a  man  on  a  skewbald  horse,  and  to  enquire  of  him  what 
is  good  for  the  complaint  f ;  the  remedy,  whatever  it  may  be, 
which  he  recommends,  will  prove  infallible.  Within  m; 
recollection,  a  near  relative  of  my  own,  out  of  pure  curioiilTi 
put  the  question  to  an  honest  countryman  motmted  on  t 
horse  of  the  above  description :  the  answer  was  returned  off 
hand,  and  without  hesitation :  —  "  Give  them  sugared  bread 
and  butter,  Sir."  The  readiness  of  the  man's  reply  «i 
proof  sufficient  that  tlie  question  had  been  ol^en  put  to  biiSi 
as,  indeed,  lie  acknowledged  it  had  been,  and  that  he  hxl 
always  given  the  same  inoffensive  answer.  For  the  same 
complaint  in  a  child,  it  is  reconinieiided  that  the  little  suf* 

*  See  Brand,  ii.  579.  "  In  the  Diary  of  Elina  Ashmolt,  Em, 
April  11.  1091,  U  preBBTved  the  following  curious  incident:  — '  1  ud, 
early  in  the  morning,  a  good  dose  of  elixir,  and  hung  three  sjKtlen  atMl 
my  neck,  and  they  drove  my  ague  awny,'"  —  llml^ p.  i90. 

■jf  This  superstition  ia  mentioned  by  Brand  as  still  reuaiiung  in  Dnn^ 
ahire  and  Cornwall,    (it.  d8l-)  , 
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isrer  be  drawn,  nine  mornings,  fasting,  through  the  arch 
Ebrmed  by  a  briar  that  is  rooted  into  the  soil  at  both  ends; 
L  e^  the  young  shoot  of  a  bramble  (IZiibus),  which,  when  it 
comes  in  contact  with  the  ground,  usually  takes  root  again 
at  the  end,  like  the  runner  of  a  strawberry. 

^A  recent  Instance  of  constituting  a  RupturC'Ash.']  —  One 
Other  instance  of  credulity  and  superstition  I  must  mention, 
which  fell  under  my  own  observation  within  these  few  years. 
In  a  plantation  which  I  had  made  and  nursed  with  some  in- 
terest, I  observed  a  thriving  young  ash  plant  carefully  lapped 
round  with  a  taching  end,  i.  e.,  a  shoemaker's  waxed  string. 
On  closer  examination  I  perceived  that  the  tree  had  been 
cot  through  in  a  horizontal  direction  to  the  centre,  and  then 
split  upwards  perpendicularly  to  the  length  of  about  2  ft.  I 
was  not  a  little  puzzled  even  to  conjecture  for  what  purpose 
the  tree  had  been  subjected  to  such  severe  treatment.  The 
injury  sustained,  it  was  plain,  could  not  have  been  done  acci- 
dmtally ;  and,  had  it  been  done  for  mere  mischief's  sake,  the 
perpetrator,  I  thought,  would  hardly  have  been  at  the  pains 
carefully  to  lap  the  injured  stem  round  with  a  taching  end. 
After  some  enquiry,  the  whole  history  came  to  light :  a  neigh- 
bouring shoemaker  had  a  child  badly  ruptured ;  and,  in  order 
to  efiect  a  cure,  the  tree  had  been  split,  and  the  infant  passed 
between  the  two  halves  thus  separated  for  the  purpose ;  these 
were  then  bound  together,  as  already  described ;  and  if  the 
parts  finally  united  (so  the  belief  goes),  the  child  would 
recover  !  *  With  the  knowledge  of  so  ready  and  effectual  a 
remedy,  who  need  ever  again  apply  to  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  or 
any  of  bis  fraternity,  in  a  case  of  strangulated  hernia? 

Such  are  among  the  superstitious  usages  and  opinions  which 
obtained  in  former  times,  and  which,  it  seems,  even  yet,  in 
these  enlightened  days,  have  not  quite  lost  their  influence  over 
the  minds  of  men.  While  we  smile,  however,  as  well  we 
nuiy,  at  the  ignorance  and  credulity  of  past  ages,  and  plume 
ourselves,  perhaps,  with  no  little  self-complacency,  on  our 
own  superior  knowledge,  it  becomes  us  not  to  sit  down  lazily 
satisfied  with  present  acquirements,  as  if  we  ourselves  had 
already  attained  the  very  pinnacle  of  wisdom.  The  advance 
of  knowledge  should  only  stimulate  us  to  farther  exertions. 

*  According  to  Brand, "  this  is  a  very  ancient  and  extensive  piece  of 
iuperetition."  Sec  Brand,  ii.  591.,  where  an  account  is  given  from  the 
GintUmarCi  Magazine y  for  October,  1804,  of  the  ceremony  havinc  been 
practised  in  the  parish  of  Solihull,  in  Warwickshire.  Sec  also  Gilbert 
White's  account  of  this  superstition,  and  of  the  *'  shrew-ash."  (Letter  28. 
to  Daines  Barrington.) 
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persecution  against  these  animals  was  commenced.  I  was  not 
very  well  pleased  with  thisi  and  endeavoured  to  persuade  a 
person,  who  was  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  guilt  of  the 
hedgehog,  that  these  creatures  did  him,  in  reality,  more  ser^ 
vice  than  injury;  and  that  the  true  motive  of  their  visiting  the 
garden  grounds  was  to  feed  on  the  slugs,  which  abounded 
that  year,  and  did  great  injury  to  the  vegetables,  flowers,  &c. 
Argument  was,  however,  useless.  He  assured  me  that  hedge- 
hogs  had  acttudly  been  caught  in  the  carnation  beds  ;  and  this, 
though  far  from  satisfactory  to  me,  was  in  his  mind  at  once  a 

Eroof  of  their  guilt.  Finding  it  hopeless  to  convince  him  of 
is  error,  I  gave  up  the  attempt  as  useless.  [Had  the  con- 
tents of  the  stomachs  of  a  few  of  the  killed  hedgehogs  been 
shown  to  him,  he  might,  it  is  not  very  improbable,  have  been 
convinced.     See  on  the  hedgehog,  farther,  in  No.  44.] 

The  hedgehog  and  nightjar  are  disliked  on  account  of  their 
supposed  evil  habits ;  but  the  antipathy  entertained  in  America 
by  some  towards  a  bird  which  inhabits  there,  of  the  same 
genus. 

The  Whip^poor-Will  {Caprimilgus  vociferus\  seems  to  have 
originated  in  superstition.  This  bird  is  never  seen  during 
the  daytime.  Its  chosen  haunts,  like  those  of  the  nightjar  of 
Europe,  are  in  the  most  retired,  solitary,  and  deep-shaded 
parts  of  the  woods,  and  here  it  reposes  in  silence  till  the  dusk 
of  evening  calls  it  out  to  the  more  cultivated  parts  of  the 
country,  in  search  of  its  food,  which  consists  of  moths,  grass- 
hoppers, and  ants  [and  coleopterous  insects  :  see  in  No.  44.]. 
Such  being  its  habits,  no  wonder  that  it  should  be  regarded 
by  the  ignorant  and  unlearned  as  the  dread  concomitant  of 
supernatural  beings.  Wilson  thus  describes  its  visits :  — "  At 
first  it  issues  from  some  retired  part  of  the  woods,  the  gleo, 
or  the  mountain ;  in  a  few  evenings,  perhaps,  we  hear  them 
from  the  adjoining  coppice,  the  garden  fence,  the  road  before 
the  door,  and  even  from  the  roof  of  the  dwelling-house,  loDg 
after  the  family  have  retired  to  rest  Some  of  the  more  igno- 
rant or  superstitious  consider  this  near  approach  as  foreboding 
no  good  to  the  family ;  nothing  less  than  sickness,  misfortune, 
or  death,  to  some  of  its  members :  these  visits,  however,  so 
often  occur  without  any  bad  consequences,  that  this  super- 
stitious dread  seems  on  the  decline."  It  is  to  be  hoped,  indeed, 
that,  as  science  advances,  these  tbolish  notions  will  be  entirely 
eradicated.  [For  Mr.  Waterton's  account  of  the  goatsuckers 
in  Demerara,  and  the  superstitions  there  connected  with  them, 
see  his  Wanderings  ;  or  see  this  account  quoted  by  Dr.  Drum- 
mond,  in  his  delightful  Letters  to  a  Young  Naturalist^  p.  129. 
For  a  description  of  some  of  the  habits  of  a  species  of  nightjar 
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which  inhabits  near  Limn,  see  in  our  Number  for  Decem- 
ber.] 

TTie  same  Dread  has  been  entertained  toruoards  the  Owlj  and 
has  been  extended  to  all  nocturnal  Birds.  —  They  appear  only 
at  dark  and  twilight,  when  the  Feathered  choir,  which  during 
the  day  made  the  woods  and  vales  reecho  to  their  cheerful 
notes,  are  slumbering  in  the  recesses  of  the  grove ;  when 


The  seafowl  is  gone  to  her  nest. 

And  the  beast  is  laid  down  in  his  lair ;' 


the  flowers,  whose  rising  incense  had  perfumed  the  air,  have 
closed  their  petals  and  are  at  rest ;  the  frolicksome  Iamb  sleeps 
by  its  parent ;  and  nature  is  hushed  to  universal  repose ;  night 
moths  flit  shadowy  through  the  silent  air ;  and  the  bet  on 
leathern  wing  glides  by :  this  is  the  calm,  the  silent,  hour, 
when  imagination  sees  the  forms  of  bygone  years  pass  dreadful 
before  her  view ;  superstition  adds  terror  to  the  darkness,  and 
beholds,  horror-struck,  the  spirits  of  the  departed  glide  by : 
then  it  is  that  the  nocturnal  bird,  which  wanders  lonely  for  its 
foody  is  linked  as  the  partner  of  those  tremendous  beings. 
The  owl  flitting  by  the  ivy-mantled  tower  of  the  village  church, 
and  haunting  the  cemetery  in  the  hours  of  darkness,  is  regarded 
with  suspicion  and  awe ;  and  hence  it  is  detested  as  the  omen 
of  sorrow,  and  is  feared  as  the  forerunner  of  tiie  death  of 
men.      If  Mr.  Waterton's  example  (V.  12.)  were  fi)llowed, 
the  dread  of  the  owl,  which  is  still  entertained  in  remote  places, 
would  be  entirely  removed.     His  sketch  of  the  habits  of  this 
bird,  his  plea  in  defence  of  it,  and  his  evidence  of  the  benefits 
man  receives  from  it,  in  V.  9 — 15.,   have  done  so  much  to 
explode  the  vulgar  notion,  that  all  addition  here  would  be 
useless^ 

\^The  Yellawhammer  {Embcr)za  Cihinella),'] — There  is  a 
liird  universally  disliked  by  the  British  coimtryfolk,  and,  as 
Kir  as  I  can  discover,  without  any  reason  ;  I  mean,  the  yellow- 
bammer.  Many  persons  who  would  not  molest  or  injure  the 
nest  and  young  of  other  birds,  will  invariably  take,  and  even 
ill*use,  those  of  the  yellowhammer.  This  prejudice  appears 
x>  be  utterly  unfounded.  It  is  one  of  the  prettiest  of  the 
Erfiglish  birds,  and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  tamest.  In 
ts  appearance  there  is  nothing  to  excite  disgust,  nor  in  its 
conduct  any  thing  that  deserves  punishment:  its  familiarity 
irith  man  seems  the  only  cause  of  the  unjust  persecution  of  it ; 
:br  it  will  be  found  that  in  all  ages  the  birds  which  have  excited 
nan's  admiration  are  those  which,  by  their  loftv  port  and 
heir  high  and  uncontrollcil  spirit,  have  prevented  bis  too  near 
Vol.  VII.  —  No.  43.  o  o 
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approach,  and  scorned  the  benefits  of  civilisation.  The  little 
yellowhammer,  on  the  contrary,  flies  not  from  our  presence ; 
It  rather  seeks  it ;  it  is  the  companion  of  our  walks,  and  flits 
from  branch  to  branch  beside  us ;  it  is  generally  to  be  seen  in 
the  hedges  by  the  roadside,  and  I  think  is  not  often  to  be 
met  with  in  retired  fields,  at  least,  I  have  never  observed  it  in 
such  situations.  With  these  habits,  it  might  be  reasonably 
expected  to  be  a  favourite  bird  with  the  generality  of  people; 
but,  unfortunately,  it  is  quite  the  contrary,  and  I  cannot  dis- 
cover any  reason  for  so  foolish  a  prejudice.  [Mr.  Barker 
has,  since  writing  the  preceding,  sent  us  the  following : — Ac- 
cording to  Mudie's  British  Naturalist ^  the  reason  why  the 
peasantry  dislike  the  Emberiza  Citrinella  is  on  account  of  three 
drops  of  the  devil's  blood  which  they  suppose  it  receives  od 
the  morning  of  May-day.  I  can  only  say  that  I  have  never 
met  with  any  traces  of  this  folly  in  Yorkshire. — March  M. 
18SS.] 

The  Catbird  of  America  {T^dtts  lividiis)  may  be  adduced 
as  another  instance  of  the  folly  of  prejudice.     This  species  is 
very  common  and  numerous  in  Pennsylvania.     ^*  In  spring 
or  summer,"  says  Wilson,  the  self-taught  and  elegant  historian 
of  the  birds  of  America,  ^^  the  flrst  salutation  you  receive,  on 
approaching  thickets  of  bramble,  is  from  the  catbird ;  and  a 
stranger,  unacquainted  with  its  note,  would  instantly  conclude 
that  some  vagrant  orphan  kitten  had  got  bewildered  amongsl 
the  briers,  and  wanted  assistance ;  so  exactly  does  the  call  of 
the  bird  resemble  the  note  of  that  animal.    With  every  amiable 
quality  to  recommend  him,  few  people  in  the  country  respect 
the  catbird :  on  the  contrary,  it  is  genei^ally  the  object  of  dis- 
like ;  and  the  lx)ys  of  the  United  States  entertain  the  same 
prejudice  and  contempt  for  this  bird,  its  nest  and  young,  as 
those  of  Britain  do  for  the  yellowhammer,  and  its  nest,  eggs, 
and  young.     I  am  at  a  loss  to  account  for  this  cruel  prejudice. 
Even  those  by  whom  it  is  entertained  can  scarcely  tell  yoa 
why,  only  they  ^  hate  catbirds,'   as  some  persons  tell  yoa 
they  hate  Frenchmen,  &c. ;  expressions  that  bespeak  their 
own  narrowness  of  understanding  and  want  of  liberality.  Yet, 
after  ruminating  over  in  my  own  mind  all  the  probable  causes, 
I  think  I  have  at  last  hit  on  some  of  th^m ;  the  principal  of 
which  seems  to  me  to  be  a  certain  similarity  of  taste,  and 
clashing  of  interest,  between  the  catbird  and  the  farmer.  The 
catbird  is  fond  of  large  ripe  garden  strawberries ;  so  is  the 
farmer,  for  the  good  price  they  bring  in  the  market    The 
catbird  loves  the  best  and  richest  early  cherries ;  so  does  the 
farmer,    for  they  are  sometimes  the  most  profitable  of  his 
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early  fruit.  The  catbird  has  a  particular  partiality  for  the 
finest  mellow  pears,  which  are  also  particular  favourites  with 
the  fanner;  but  the  catbird  has  frequently  the  advantage  of 
the  farmer  by  snatching  off  the  first-fruits  of  these  delicious 
productions,  and  the  farmer  takes  revenge  by  shooting  him 
down  with  his  gun,  as  he  finds  old  hats,  windmills,  and  scare- 
crows are  no  impediment  in  his  way  to  these  forbidden  fruits ; 
and  nothing  but  this  resource,  the  ultimatum  of  farmers  as 
well  as  kings,  can  restrain  his  visits.  The  boys  are  now  set 
to  watch  the  cherry  trees  with  the  gun,  and  thus  commence  a 
train  of  prejudices  and  antipathies  that  commonly  continue 
through  life.  Perhaps,  too,  the  common  note  of  the  catbird, 
so  like  the  mewing  of  the  animal  whose  name  it  bears,  and 
who  itself  sustains  no  small  share  of  prejudice ;  the  homeliness 
of  its  plumage ;  and  even  its  familiarity,  so  proverbially  known 
to  breed  contempt,  may  also  contribute  to  this  mean,  illiberal, 
and  {persecuting  prejudice:  but  with  the  generous  and  the 
Mod,  the  lovers  of  nature  and  of  rural  charms,  the  confi- 
dence which  this  familiar  bird  places  in  man,  by  building  in 
his  garden  under  his  eye,  the  music  of  his  song,  and  the 
interesting  phiyfulness  of  his  manners,  will  always  be  more 
than  a  recompense  for  any  little  stolen  morsels  he  snatches." 
(Wilson's  Amcr.  Ornith,^  Professor  Jameson's  edit.,  ii.  100.) 
[The  amiable  feeling  expressed  in  the  latter  of  these  remarks 
of  Wilson's  is  quite  kindred  to  that  breathed  throughout  that 
delightful  poem,  "  An  Invitation  to  the  Feathered  Race,  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Graves:"  of  this  poem  the  last  stanza  is, 

**  Let  then  this  league  betwixt  us  made 
Our  mutual  interests  guard, 
Mine  be  the  gifl  of  fruit  and  shade ; 
Your  songs  be  my  reward/*] 

TheSiorm  Petrel  is  one  of  those  luckless  birds  which,  having 
been  once  associated  with  superstitious  ideas,  can  never  after- 
wards regain  the  good  name  they  have  undeservedly  lost. 
Storm  petrels  are  generally  seen  either  during  the  continu- 
ance of,  or  immediately  previously  to,  a  storm.  Their  low  and 
wailing  cry  of  uv?^/,  'weet^  mingled  with  the  dashing  of  the 
wild  and  foaming  surges,  and  the  roar  of  the  rushing  blast, 
inspires  the  minds  of  the  hardiest  seamen  with  a  momentary 
awe.  Termed  emphatically  the  bird  of  storm,  it  faces  the 
northern  tempest  when  raging  with  its  utmost  fury,  and  seats 
itself  on  the  agitated  crest  of  the  mountain  wave  as  calmly  as 
if  resting  on  the  surface  of  an  untroubled  lake.  This  harm- 
less bird  is  universally  regarded  by  sailors  with  distrust  and 

o  o  2 
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if^rTLona*  ^kil  ^mes  ^v  l  vFtij^^  a  jawni£  J."tiic  'all  treek 
r-jjr  life  Infill  -t,  =fie  "V^aGc-r-  ^Lzimu  ^sstari  mt  ^s^tbrnrme^  kdcr 
%  Haustsr  lanrnigrcinL.  U£££i  ^i^n.  iw  17*^  I^i<£^  '^  Mr. 
BfRe;,.  n  Hfc  ircecoiz^  ssnmunicaEiciiu  Ji  3..  aST-m  whathtt 
.•pfafg*-  Ik  Tfpgg    x:3saiac&  if   IH:  TTiM'^im  (lOMsrwBce  of  thii 

jTi^  E^etA  venrz    .S«^:r   xnnKsu    -m&  iiraieri. j  itLaad  of 

vnrnertfS'  i  icnre  Ji  'Ut.  ±e±a  ^«a^  ieaeix  vrdr  aumfaoes  io  tlie 
imtM^  oe  V3ft-  mmcsuaiesv'  uuisiui  jv  dits  dui  turien  io  be 
euber  puxntt'-smaz  ir  jonrs^-^iiu  Toe  mmfe  o(t*  cure  tkj 
preftcrrhtfL.  «inii  '^msuierKi  ifr  :d  ail  casies  iirtiiilibfay  was  l» 
ORifc  "lie  unnuu  :tiniiii£ri  m  jrch  tif  2  brambie*  Ibrvwd  bj  a 
^uifit  vhicn  nati  maasii  j[itD  :tie  •xnaumi  jl  tbe  escticsiitf :  m 
auahnHU  I  un  xjaiiXm  rbrmeny  TTracrifieiL  jnd  even  nam  occuioo- 
aily  ouuie  a&e  or«  tbr  die  numoMi  of  cTir;?!^  children  cf  the 
hfmpfna'<rmiih,  'Stie  ifr.  Bree  in  p.  JJfi.^  Aaocfaer  mode 
of  CTinnK  -rfirfiw-mn  onimais  was  jppiyiiijf  gentiy  to  the  part 
of  nhfon  afTfictefi  die  twiirs>  cnr  branches  ot'  a  !»hrew-ash.  Re- 
4pf:nun(r  thiifr  -Hiperfdhdn.  anil  the  oioile  of  consdcutiiig:  asbnv- 
aiih,  lee  White^i  yatuml  Hlstor't  of  Setbarrtey.  in  tbe  letter 
hfii'iirtt  citetl.  Tlie  ^hr^w-ash  at  .Skiborne  seems  to  have  been 
«iir.  down  about  the  vear  1 75Ji :  :»  that  we  maew  refer  tbe 
<Hip«:rM.iuon  relative  to  it  to  the  time  when  besoar  stooe  [see 
IV'.  2H3.],  theriace,  unicorn's  hom^  and  bone  of  a  stages 
benrt  pounded  liniall,  were  held  in  high  repnte  for  Goring 
djiK>rder^. 

The  more  we  look  into  the  present  subject,  the  more  objects 
Wtt  find  again*»t  which  superstition  and  folly  have  directed 
tlmir  deadly  .rfhafts ;  and  were  I  to  bring  forward  all  those 
o^ifnal.**  which,  from  the  earliest  records,  have  been  so  nnibr* 
tuniUf:  a»  Ui  fall  into  this  class,  I  must  trespass  still  £irther 
ufK)n  the  Apace  of  the  Magazine,  and  the  reader's  time.  I 
would  incidentally  add,  in  relation  to  Mr.  Farmer's  notice  of 
SuperMfitwns  connected  -with  the  Magpie^  in  V.  210.,  thai  I 
v«  never  heard  this  bird  styled  either  piannet  or  pianne: 
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in  Yorkshire  it  is  generally  called  nanpie,  which  name  is 
also  applied  to  the  paeony. 

Bast  fViltottf  Yorkshire^  May  7.  1832. 

[The  word  "  piannet "  is  given,  in  Bailey's  Dictionafy^  as 
a  name  of  "  the  lesser  woodpecker."} 


Additional  Supefsiiiions.  Love -Jdrttme  ascertained  by 
Means  of  the  Leaves  of  the  common  Ash  Tree  (Frdxinus  excels 
tior  W.).  —  Mr.  Bree  has  informed  us,  in  p.  55S*^  that  the 
lads  and  lasses  of  Warwickshire  ascertain  their  love-fortune 
hj  the  growth  of  the  shorn  florets  of  Centaurtia  nigra.  In 
Cambridgeshire,  I  remember  that  the  same  end  was  attained 
playfully,  and  seemingly  by  much  younger  parties,  by  the  help 
of  the  leaves  of  the  common  ash.  Such  leaves  were  sought,  and 
sought  til!  found,  as  consisted  of  as  many  leaflets  as  the  boy 
was  years  of  age ;  and  the  flrst  lassie  met,  or  perhaps  seen, 
after  the  leaf  had  been  acquired,  was  to  be  the  future  partner. 
The  leaflets  of  the  leaf  of  the  ash  vary  in  number,  from  five 
to  eleven,  and,  upon  quite  young  vigorous-growing  ash  trees 
(ashlings)  to  even  thirteen ;  and  very  rarely  the  number  is 
an  even  one,  from  one  of  the  last  pair  of  leaflets  and  the  ter- 
minal leaflet  having  been  produced  grown  together.  The 
search  for  the  required  leaves  was  at  least  amuNJng,  and  not 
un instructive.  The  children  of  Suffolk  have,  I  have  been 
told,  several  playful  phrases  which  they,  in  their  sports,  recite 
in  application  to 

The  alternate  Spikelets  of  the  Perennial  Darnel  (Lot turn 
perenne  L.) :  the  issue  of  the  recitation  depends  on  the  word 
which  happens  to  correspond,  in  the  order  of  succession,  with 
the  terminal  spikelet  of  the  spike. 

A  home-made  Kind  of  Salve  was,  as  lately  as  within  the 
first  flileen  years  of  the  present  century,  in  use  with  some  of 
the  good  grandmothers  in  Cambridgeshire  for  curing  burns 
or  scalds,  it  is  not  unlikely  for  curing  both.  One  of  the  in- 
gredients in  this  salve  was 

"  Grave-stone  Moss^'*  that  is,  moss  off  gravo-stones  ;  and  I 
believe  that,  in  collecting  it,  less  heed  was  paid  to  the  species 
of  the  moss,  or  even  to  whether  it  were  a  moss  or  a  lichen, 
than  to  the  condition  that  it  was  taken  off*  a  grave-stone  or 
grave-stones.  I  remember  one  young  woman  who  wore  un- 
seemly scars  after,  although  I  cannot  say  assuredly  in  con- 
sequence of  the  use  of  this  salve. 

fyitch'Stoncs  were  once  in  use.  These  were  stones  naturally 
traversed  by  a  hole  through  which  a  string  could  be  passed ; 
such  as  one  now  at  times  sees  appended  to  a  bunch  of  keys. 
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A  string  was  passed  through  the  hole  of  such  a  stone,  which 
was  tied  by  the  string  to  some  part  oF  the  bedstead,  and 
deemed  adequate  to  preserve  the  occupant  of  the  bed  from 
visits  from  any  witch. 

A  "  Lucky  Stone^**  with  the  boys  of  Cambridgeshire,  is  the 
lower  or  curved  half  or  valve  of  a  fossil  species  of  Gryphas'^a, 
a  genus  of  fossil  bivalve  shells  :  see  II.  31,  32.  Instances  of 
the  occurence  of  this  valve  in  the  gravel  used  for  the  roads 
and  other  purposes  are  not  very  rare ;  and  when  a  boy  meets 
with  one,  the  practice  is  this :  to  spit  into  it  and  throw  it  be- 
hind him,  over  his  shoulder,  without  looking  what  becomes 
of  it :  and  this  to  the  end  of  promoting  good-fortune  to  him- 
self. I  think  that  this  ceremony  is  done,  however,  by  the 
boys,  more  ^^  according  to  custom  "  than  in  deference  to  any 
serious  belief  in  good  results  from  it  ^^  The  devil's  toe-nail " 
is  a  name  for  this  valve  of  the  Gryphae'^a,  either  in  Cambridge- 
shire or  Suffolk  *,  probably  in  both,  and  this  name  it^f 
implies  a  superstition. 

A  Species  of  BelemniteSj  a  genus  of  multilocular  univalve 
fossil  shells  (see  II.  35.),  occurs  not  very  rarely  among  the 
gravel  in  Cambridgeshire ;  the  individuals  of  which  species 
the  boys  call  ^^  thunderbolts ;"  and  have  in  this  case,  I  believe, 
some  real  credence  of  their  having  been  derived  to  the  earth 
from  thunderstorms.  For  Notices  of  Superstitions  of  a  higher 
order  connected  with  Recent  y  not  Fossil,  Shells f  see  III.  256 — 261. 

The  Nest  of  the  Robin  sacred  even  to  Boys, — Of  the  boyish 
superstitions  which  I  remember,  that  with  the  best  tendency 
(all  superstitions  are  bad  in  themselves,  as  they  afflict  the 
mind  with  an  enslaving  fear)  was  one  enjoining  the  leaving 
unrobbed  the  nest  of  the  robin :  whatever  boy  robbed  a  robin's 
nest  would  be  punished  by  having  an  arm  or  a  leg  taken  off 
him ;  and  this,  one  *'  Tom  Moody,"  or  somebody  who  came 
occasionally  with  powers  irresistible,  would  effect. 

A  Superstition  connected  with  the  Ass. — The  neck,  withers, 
and  ridge  of  the  back  of  the  ass  are  traversed  by  a  black 
line  of  suflRcient  breadth  to  make  it  very  obvious,  and  this 
line  is  crossed  by  a  similar  line  which  is  extended  some  dis- 
tance down  each  shoulder;  so  that  from  the  two  lines  the 
figure  of  a  crucifix  is  fairly  presented  :  this,  I  was  told  in 
boyhood,  has  been  the  case  with  the  ass,  in  all  individuals  of 
the  species  must  be  meant,  ever  since  Christ  rode  upon  one^ 
on  his  entry  into  Jerusalem.  {Matthew,  xxi.) 

♦  A  cartload  (perhaps  several  cartloads)  of  fossil  shells  of  a  species 
of  Gryphae^a,  were  found,  in  about  1825,  m  a  pit  at  Chedberg,  Suffolk:  we 
wish  some  Suffolk  correspondent  would  enable  us  to  register  authentic 
particulara  respecting  them. 
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The  Milky  Thistle. —  The  fable  which  accounts  for  the 
origin  of  the  milky  way  has  been  oft  admired  for  its  beauty; 
anu  those  of  rural  observers, 

**  Whose  souls  proud  science  never  taught  to  stray 
Far  as  the  solar  walk,  or  milky  way,** 

associate  a  similar  idea,  and  one  of  equal  interest  to  them, 
with  the  milky  thistle,  or  Virgin  Mary's  thistle  (Carduus 
Maria;iU5  L.,  Siiybum  ^Vinmwn  Gaertner)  :  its  leaves  exhibit 
a  beautiful  tracery  of  milk-coloured  marking,  and  the  plant 
is  reputed  to  have  derived  this  condition  of  its  leaves  from  an 
accident  assumed  to  have  occurred  to  the  person  of  the  second 
fiible,  like  to  that  which  has  been  assumed  to  have  happened 
to  the  ideal  person  of  the  first. 

The  Leaves  of  Polygonum  Persicaria^  a  plant  common  in 
most  damp  ground  in  which  the  soil  is  stirred  occasionally,  are 
usually  marked  towards  the  centre  with  a  dark-coloured  spot, 
and  those  of  the  P.  /apathifolium  sometimes  are ;  and  I  have 
been  told  that,  in  Scotland,  a  traditionary  legend  prevails 
regarding  one  of  these  species,  most  probably  it  is  the  P. 
Persiciria,  which  ascribes  the  origin  of  the  spot-mark  in  its 
leaves  to  the  accident  of  a  drop  of  blood  having  fallen,  at  the 
crucifixion,  upon  a  plant  of  this  species  which  was  then  grow- 
ing near  to  the  foot  of  the  cross. 

Of  Superstitions  relative  to  the  Application  of  the  Human 
Spittle^  there  are  many,  as  is  shown  in  the  York  Cottrant  news- 
paper of  Sept.  11.  1834,  in  an  extract  from  "  Dalyell  on  the 
Superstitions  of  Scotland."  Reference  is  made  to  those  re- 
corded by  Pliny  and  other  ancient  writers,  and  it  is  added, 
that,  "  with  equal  confidence,  the  moderns  spit  into  their 
hands  when  they  fight,  and  spit  under  the  humiliation  of  dis- 
comfiture ;  they  spit  on  money  received  in  traffic,  on  throwing 
aside  the  combings  of  their  hair,  on  wounds  in  the  flesh,  and 
on  the  bite  of  venomous  snakes  to  cure  it ;  they  spit  as  a  token 
of  the  most  sovereign  contempt ;  and,  in  one  of  the  remotest 
Scottish  islets,  spitting  into  the  grave  forms  part  of  the  funeral 
ceremony."  —  J.  D. 


Art.  III.     Thoughts  in  relation  to  the  Questions  on  the  Mode  of 
Origin  of  Song  in  Birds  (III.  145.447.;  IV.  420.;  VI I.  245. 
484.).     by  W.  H.  Y. 

The  Song  of  Birds  is  innate,  —  I  am  surprised  to  find 
(III.  447.)  that  Mr.  Sweet  is  of  opinion  [as  are  Bingley  and 
other  naturalists]  that  the  song  of  birds  is  acquired,  and  not 
innate :  if  he  were  a  phrenologist,  as  well  as  an  ornithologist^ 
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he  would  know  that  birds  have  an  innate  organ  of  tune, 
which  will,  of  course,  lie  dormant  when  the  bird  is  not 
excited  to  exercise  it,  as  in  the  case  of  the  nightingale  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Sweet,  and  as  shown  in  the  experiments  of 
Daines  Harrington  (Pennant's  British  Zoology^  vol.  ii.  Ap- 
pendix) on  the  yarrow  and  linnet,  which  were  put  into 
rooms  where  they  neither  saw  nor  heard  any  other  bird :  no 
wonder  if  thev  did  not  sing  !  A  man  who  had  be^n  shut  up 
in  a  room  by  himself  from  his  infancy,  as  in  the  case  of  Caqaar 
Hauser  [see  The  Petviy  Magazifie^  Nos.  118,  119,  and  120.; 
the  case  of  "  Peter  the  JMld  Bqy^  caught  in  the  Woods  near 
jiveytwti*  as  detailed  in  a  work  of  this  title*  may  be  addedl 
would,  of  course,  not  be  able  to  speak  a  word,  having  no 
occasion  for  language :  but  place  several  persons  together  in 
a  similar  situation,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  would 
make  out  a  language  of  some  kind  or  other,  as  they  would 
have  tlie  desire  of  communicating,  and  possess  the  nece$sa.rj 
organs  for  accomplishing  it,  within  themselves.  It  is  .the 
same  with  birds ;  the  parents  do  not  sing :  while  the  young 
remain  with  them,  nor  are  they  taught  by  their  parent^  They 
are  first  invited  to  sing  by  the  genial  warmth  of  spring,  as 
well  as  for  the  purpose  of  attracting  a  mate ;  and  emuladoa 
and  aiilhinate  organ  of  imitation  doubtless  assist  in  giving 
the  bird  a  ^desire  to  sing.  The  first  of  these  makes  them 
cheerful ;  tlie  last  two  give  thetn  the  desire  of  doing  as  the 
other  choristers  of  the  woods  do ;  and  an  innate  organ  of  tune 
dictates  theK  -soniir.  In  the  experiments  before  alluded  to, 
none  of  those  could  l^  felt.  If  birds  only  learn  Xo  chirp  and 
sing  byjiearing  their  parents  chirp  and  sing,  how  does  it 
happen  thi^t  the  duckling  and  chicken  are  able  to  chirp,  which 
they  begin  to  do  even  before  the  shell  is  cracked.  Surely  it 
will  not  be  maintaineil  that  their  mother  taught  them  i  As 
Mr,  Thugarton  very  justly  remarks  (III.  145.),  **  if  birds 
were  not  *  true  to  their  song,'  we  might  hear  strange  ano- 
,  nialies.  The  chattering  starling  might  entrance  us  with  Phi- 
lomela's strain3>  or  the  hoary«-headed  daw  might,  in  midwinter, 
surprise  us  with  *  the  welcome  voice  of  tlie  harbinger  of 
spring.' "  But  it  is  now  time  to  finish  these  observations, 
which  may,  perhaps,  be  tiresome  to  your  correspoiidents,  as 
what  I  have  endeavoured  to  prove  may  have  been  long  familiar 
to  most  of  them  :  but,  in  this  as  in  many  other  cases,  phreno- 
logy clears  up  everj'  thing ;  whereas,  without  its  aid,  the  dis- 
pute might  be  maintaineilon  both  sides  with  apparently  equal 
plausibility.  For  farther  observations  on  this  subject,  see 
Mudie's  Bntish  Naturalist^  i.  28.  — Sejpt.  10.1834,  [iW- 
markj  Burton  on  Trent,"] 
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Abt.  rV,  Fact*  on  Humming' Birds f  their  Food,  the  Manner  in 
which  they  take  it,  and  on  their  Habits  ;  xvith  Directions  for  pre" 
serving  the  Eggs  of  Humming- Birds,  and  the  Forms  of  the 
Bodies  of  Spiders,  and  Pupa  and  Larva  of  Insects.  By  the 
late  Rev.  Lansdown  Guildiko,  B.A.  F.L.S.  &c. 

[In  the  collection  of  notes  by  Mr.  Guilding,  which  we  have 
spoken  of  in  p.  558.,  there  are  the  following,  in  relation  to 
Professor  Rennie's  remarks  on  the  "  Food  of  the  Humming* 
birdt"  published  in  I.  371.] 

By  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  food  of  the  Trochilidse 
consists  of  honey.  I  have  often  shot  humming-birds,  through 
whose  beaks,  when  not  wounded  in  the  throat,  I  have  sucked 
a  teaspoonful  of  the  purest  nectar.  When  the  fluid  is  hard  to 
reach,  as  in  the  flowers  of  the  /hibiscus  ^sa  sinensis,  I  have 
known  the  calyx  pushed  aside  or  perforated ;  or  the  tongue 
passed  along  the  calyx  through  the  petals,  when  the  corolla  is 
large  and  deep,  or  closed  up  by  the  internal  organs.  They 
do  sometimes,  indeed,  feed  on  soft  insects ;  but  it  must  be  a 
food  rarely  sought  for.  In  twelve  years,  I  have  only  seen  a 
single  instance  of  a  T^ochilus  poised  in  the  centre  of  a  dancing 
swarm  of  gnats;  which,  for  a  considerable  time,  it  continued 
to  peck  at  and  devour,  though  my  garden  had  the  blossoms 
in  perfection  about  which  it  is  commonly  found. 

Mr.  Rennie  asserts  that  birds  have  little  power  of  suction, 
in  consequence  of  the  rigidity  of  the  tongue :  he  will  be  sur- 

Erised  to  find  how  difierently  constructed  is  that  of  the 
umming-bird.  I  am  preparing  a  drawing  to  represent  the 
details  of  this  organ  (so  beautiful,  complex,  and  perfect  in 
this  family) ;  which  I  must  send  to  the  Linnsean  Society,  as  it 
cannot  be  well  represented  by  a  wood-engraving. 

The  tongue  is  long,  sublinear,  and  capable  of  considerable 
protrusion.  Its  principaly)*^^  portion  consists  of  two  diapha- 
nous united  tubes  (fistulas  vel  tubi  nectariferi  [Mr.  Guilding 
has  added,  in  a  footnote :  like  the  tubes  in  the  antlia  of  le- 
pidopterous  insects]),  pouring  the  nectar,  by  suction  and 
capillary  attraction,  through  a  common  aperture  (foramen 
nectariferum),  into  the  oesophagus.  At  the  apex,  the  tubes 
terminate  in  two  distinct,  flattened,  acuminate,  elastic  pro- 
cesses, cut  into  liplets  (labrclla),  by  which  the  nectar  is 
wiped  up  from  the  vegetable  organs  which  contain  it. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  add  here  a  few  observations 
which  occur  to  me  when  writing  of  these  splendid  ornaments 
of  the  tropical  landscape. 

The  spider  sometimes  proves  an  enemy  to  the  humming- 
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bird.  I  have  seen  the  small  TVochilus  cristatus  caught,  and 
nearly  perishing,  in  the  nets  of  a  spider  (which  I  purpose  to 
describe,  from  its  pretty  coat  of  burnished  silver,  and  the 
singularity  of  its  characters).  This  bird,  though  remarkable 
for  strength  of  wing,  was  unable  to  extricate  itself:  indeed, 
the  yellow  threads  of  this  spider,  pressing  across  the  face, 
or  touched  by  the  finger,  afibrd  a  resistance  which  would 
hardly  be  credited  by  those  who  have  only  noticed  [the  nets 
of]  the  smaller  species  of  Europe,  [The  net  of  the  Euro- 
pean Epeira  diadema  has  the  spiral  lines  of  it  studded  with 
globules  of  gum:  see  V.  691,  692.  This  gum  contributes 
very  much  to  the  detention  of  objects  which  have  come  in 
contact  with  the  net :  the  nets  of  some  tropical  species  may 
be  similarly  gummed.]  Small  birds  are  sometimes,  also,  held 
in  captivity,  as  well  as  hosts  of  insects,  by  the  seeds  of  various 
plants  furnished  with  pedunculated  glutiniferous  glands ;  or 
those  singular  microscopic  multiform  prickles  and  hooks  by 
which  nature  has  intended  they  shall  adhere  to  passing  ani- 
mals, and  be  thus  scattered  over  the  earth. 

It  has  not  been  noticed  how  these  humming-birds  connect 
their  nests.  These  ingenious  mechanics  would  find  it  impas- 
sible to  construct  their  e^-shell  nidus,  as  other  birds  do,  from 
grasses  and  sticks,  on  account  of  its  minuteness ;  but  in 
stolen  cobwebs  an  admirable  substitute  is  found.  The  interior 
is  softened  with  the  silken  pappus  [down]  of  the  ^sd^ptas 
curassivica,  and  the  exterior  defended  by  a  coating  of  moss 
and  lichens  :  the  whole  being  bound  together  by  the  webs  of 
spiders.  In  my  stable,  I  often  see  the  bird  poised  in  the  air, 
and  collecting  these  necessary  materials. 

Trochilus  cristatus  sometimes  deviates  from  its  usual 
habits.  In  general  it  is  remarkably  wild,  and  soon  disturbed ; 
when  it  darts  away  through  the  air  with  the  velocity  of  an 
arrow.  I  once,  however,  saw  a  pair  of  this  species  almost 
domesticated,  in  the  house  of  a  gentleman,  whose  kindness 
and  humanity  had  brought  round  him  many  a  lizard  and 
winged  pet.  They  built  for  many  years  on  the  chain  of  the 
lamp  suspended  over  the  dinner-table ;  and  here  they  edu- 
cated several  broods,  in  a  room  occupied  hourly  by  the  &mily. 
I  have  been  seated  with  a  large  party  at  the  table,  when  the 
parent  bird  has  entered ;  and,  passing  along  the  faces  of  the 
visiters,  displaying  his  gorgeous  crest,  has  ascended  to  the 
young  without  alarm  or  molestation. 

Mr.  Rennie's  supposition  [I.  372.],  that  all  nectariphagons 
birds  will  be  found,  on  proper  scrutiny,  to  feed  on  insects 
exclusiveh/f  is  equally  void  of  foundation.     The  tongue  of  the 
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Nectarineae,  though  much  more  simple,  is  well  adapted,  from 
its  expanded,  ciliate,  or  spinose  tip,  for  taking  up  the  nec- 
tareous  juices,  which  are  yielded  by  plants  much  more  pro- 
fusely than  Mr.  Rennie  supposes  [I.  371.]* 
iSt.  Vincenty  May  1.  1830.]. 

[Mr.  Sells  has  related,  in  V.  473,  4-74-.,  two  instances  of 
humming-birds  nidificating  in  domestic  situations.  He  has 
also  presented,  in  p.  474.,  facts,  and  argument  from  them,  in 

Sroof  that  the  humming-birds  feed  on  the  nectar  of  flowers. 
Ir.  Waterton  has  remarked,  in  his  Wanderings  in  SotUh 
America  (see  an  extract  from  them  in  our  V.  475,  476.),  that 
'*  it  seems  to  be  an  erroneous  opinion  that  the  humming- 
bird feeds  entirely  on  honey-dew,"  that  is,  the  nectar  of 
flowers ;  and  that,  ^^  on  opening  the  stomach  of  the  humming- 
bird, dead  insects  are  almost  always  found  there."  Mr, 
Waterton,  besides  using,  in  these  remarks,  the  words  *^  en- 
tirely" and  *<  almost,"  has  also  this  observation,  quoted  in 
our  V.  475. :  —  "  See  it  [the  humming-bird]  darting  through 
the  air  almost  as  quick  as  thought !  Now  it  is  within  a  yard  of 
your  face  :  in  an  instant,  gone  !  Now  it  flutters  from  flower 
to  flower,  to  sip  the  silver  dew,"  &c.  From  tliese  expressions, 
we  may  learn  that,  while  Mr.  Waterton  has  taught  that  the 
hummmg-birds  feed  on  insects,  he  has  not  denied  that  they 
also  partake  of  the  nectareous  juices  of  flowers. 

Wilson,  also,  according  to  Professor  Rennie,  in  our  I. 
871.,  ^^  found,  upon  repeated  dissection,  that  the  Trochilus 
c61ubris  had  a  quantity  of  insects  in  its  stomach,  either  whole 
or  in  fragments." 

Our  correspondent  O.  has  communicated,  in  VII.  510., 
some  facts  on  the  habits  of  the  Trochilus  rolubris,  as  observed 
by  him  in  Lower  Canada.  We  believe,  with  him,  ^^  that 
very  little  honey  is  secreted  in  flowers  while  the  sun  is  shining 
hot  upon  them  ;  "  but  the  absence  of  the  humming-bird  during 
the  middle  of  the  day,  which  he  has  attributed  to  this  cause, 
is  ascribed  to  another  by  Mr.  Waterton  :  see  in  V.  476. 

Other  information  on  humming-birds  will  be  found  in  V. 
676.,  VII.  71.  90.  For  notices  of  Sir  William  Jardine's 
Natural  History  of  Humming- Dirdsy  in  two  volumes,  with 
coloured  figures  of  many  of  the  species,  see  VI.  259.,  VII.  90. 

Humming' Birds  perforate  Flowers  to  obtain  the  Nectar  they 
include^  when  this  is  not  otherwise  accessible.     See  in  p.  569. 

Insects  perforate  Flowers  to  obtain  the  Nectar  they  ificludef 
when  this  is  not  otherwise  accessible.  See  in  IV.  93.  479. ;  V, 
74.  86.  753. ;  VI.  469. ;  and  The  Entomological  Magazine^  ii. 
S28.     The  perforator  in  this  lost  case  was  *^  the  great  humble 


7^        J  ■aa."  U.1C  fiHBBZjg-fzr^^.'  JE^i,  S^nderSj  Sft. 


of  tiie  conmion  co- 
r'  a^  iierttinxkiiK,  and  the  mode 
ixiL-  — ^  Tiie  bee  settles  on  the 
looiaiir  snnm.  tAcn  faites  a  small  bok 
-vox:  :k-  nmmsttSft.  and  inaantlr  thmsts  hs  pio- 
3ZU  1^  afgLjjiSL^  Till  ceiss'^^ivr  of  this  fact  has 
— ~*  uX'Ssananac:  -^  snzDBr  of  fiimiLik,  not  less  than 

i«\  ^^fTtt^  of  titem  were  tfans  per- 


TfTair  for  some  tone  io 

«HTc:  ao:  s&smrds  becxHnedis- 

il  aif  ^luit**"^  and  iDJecled 

Small 

sbonld  be  alvap 

mmiacnre  fimncls; 

or  Tcoerrmg  part 

nr  is  jeiifi[tL  cxm^Mised  of 

I7  iBief«d  to  a  fine  point ; 


SAC«*  §EK    ^awa  A>  "^at^^MUMagt  afe>  aaacBC  wah  a  rk^  in  rdicf 


JS'iMMi  !•«:  'nsnr%  /f  :nc:  r-  Trafnra.  trtssb  cf  its  les^tii,  as  if 
V*  f^eaa^tr  rv^Milne  ir  -iie  iugii  xar  smab  more  readv.l  A 
sAMai  «&«r:ar»:  :»  V7  Te  lace  k  tac2  ^ic  ctf*  tiie  egq^,  father 
)muer%{{^^  vjtf  ^fO0:  A  :nie  .aoes  >»xc  rxed  en  a  goose  quill, 
tii^  ^cfj^ictgui  9/^  Vj  le  expeilf::"!  rv  3ti:wzs.  A  common  pewter 
:tfnft^  ,»  *h0sn  'Mi  s«  SiLed  wnit  ne  passe,  aod.  tlie  tnbe  being 


^•Lt^^t^i  tja  it^i  pumt,  tZMe  »s^  is  liiied  in  a  nwoient.     Any 

dif. 


ii^fftfiumti  Mlv^rrMintli  coold  oiake  uiem  oeadj :  the  only  d 
Hfcuity  i9  in  fiVm^  away  the  metal  careiiiiJT  from  the  point 
'l\mj  nft  vtsrj  afseful  at  all  times ;  in 

7Af  Injgf.titm  of  Pup^e  and  Larcit^  tke  Bodies  (>f  Spiders^ 
and  fither  Jinihy  and  -perishable  Objects.  [Mr.  Goilding  has, 
\n  tu%iA\\tLf  nuU:  relative  to  the  query  on  preserving  spiders,  in 
((.  "UOi^f  pursued  this  subject.] 

H/jidtfTM^  I  Jirui^  are  easily  preserved  hy  means  of  the  per- 
tufiajtt\  fMJinted  tubes  I  have  above  alluded  to.  Sand,  or 
Miiy  liiittvy  ttulMtance,  Jihould  be  avoided  in  distending  them. 
IVm-co:  —  Puncture  the  abdomen  rather  laterally  beneath; 
gfcfitly  prft!M  out  the  contents  on  a  rag,  and  with  the  forceps 
ruriMivtt  (ht)  rtsnmining  viscera :  place  the  pin  in  the  thorax 
uu  iiie  riiflit  iiidti ;  take  the  tube  on  a  quill,  and  distend  the 
MlHlointiml  fekiii  with  air;  fill  the  syringe,  with  its  tube,  with 
iiy  ftij«.nfepi||i|itioii  (,^je  Pole's  Anatomical  Instructor)  used 
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for  fine  injections,  or  with  thick  flour-paste,  or  even  [paste  of] 
pounded  chalk,  and  inject  gently  till  every  part  is  plump  and 
well  extended.  Let  the  specimen  hang  up  to  dry  for  a  few 
hours  till  the  injection  is  firm ;  then  clean  the  aperture  with  a 
penknife,  and  extend  the  legs  as  you  would  those  of  insects. 
I  have  minute  spiders  as  well  as  the  giant  ^ranea  avicularia 
L,  [ilf^gale  avicularia  /F.];  dull-coloured  kinds,  as  well 
as  those  clad  in  robes  of  gold  and  silver  [see  in  p.  570.], 
so  well  preserved,  that  they  could  not  be  told  from  living 
specimens ;  and  all  is  done  in  less  time  than  is  taken  to  describe 
the  process.  In  my  case  of  preserving  instruments,  I  have 
coloured  powders  to  tinge  the  injections :  but  they  are  seldom 
used.  A  small  portion  of  corrosive  sublimate  or  arsenic 
mixed  with  it  would  expel  mites,  but  this  would  not  be  ne-> 
cessary  in  well-kept  camphorated  cabinets. 
St.  Vincent^  May  1.  1880. 

[O/i  preserving  the  Shells  of  Eggs  for  Cabiyiets^  see,  besides 
the  advice  above  by  Mr.  Guild ing,  that  of  Mr.  Waterton  in 

V.  515.:  see,  also,  in  IV.  1^5,^  An  Observer  of  Nature's 
figure  and  description  of  an  instrument  (similar  in  principle 
to  that  of  Mr.  Guilding)  which  he  had  had  made  for  with- 
drawing from  egg-shells  their  contents :  see  in  VI.  171.,  Mr. 
Murray's  suggestion  of  the  employment  of  the  air-pump  for 
this  purpose :  see  in  I.  492. 

On  the  Preservation  of  the  Colours  of  the  Fleshy  Bodies  of 
certain  Insects^  see  Mr.  Waterton  in  VI.  90.  On  the  pre- 
servation of  dead  insects  generally,  see  V.  495.   688.  746. ; 

VI.  90,  91.  554,  555.'] 


Art.  V.  The  Accumulation  of  all  possible  Information  respecting 
the  Habits  of  the  Rock  Birds  of  Britain^  by  the  cooperative 
Agency  of  Naturalists  residing  near  Headlands  on  the  Coasts, 
suggested.     By  J.  D.  Salmon,  Esq. 

In  the  notices  with  which  naturalists  have  favoured  us  of 
the  arrival  in,  and  departure  from,  Britain  of  the  birds  of 
passage,  they  have  confined  themselves,  for  the  most  part,  to 
the  species  which  visit,  for  the  purpose  of  incubation,  during 
summer,  the  interior  of  the  country ;  while  scarcely  any 
information  has  been  published  on  the  migratory  movements 
of  the  equally  numerous  species  of  rock  birds;  although  some 
of  these,  like  a  greater  part  of  the  others,  leave,  on  the 
approach  of  autumn,  their  place  of  nidification,  to  migrate  to 
other  countries,  from  north  to  south,  or  vice  versd. 

1  wish  to  draw  the  attention  of  those  who  reside  nearest 
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the  different  headlands  along  the  coast  to  this  latter  subject, 
ms  tliese  are  the  places  usually  resorted  to  by  these  birds. 
To  this  end  I  have  drawn  up,  irotn  Martin's  Voyage  to  SL 
Kilda,  the  annexed  statements;  and,  although  I  am  aware 
that  they  may  be  very  imperfect,  I  am  induced,  by  the  re- 
flection that  no  other  work  offers  so  much  information  upon 
the  subject  proposed,  to  submit  them ;  and  I  hope  that  tliey 
will  prove  a  means  of  inducing  a  contribution  of  much  inform- 
ation, additional,  and,  where  necessary,  corrective. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Kilda  con- 
sider the  state  of  the  wind  and  weather  as  having  a  great  in- 
fluence on  the  arrival,  &c.,  of  some  of  the  birds. 

In  relation  to  the  subject  generally,  I  may  quote  as  follows, 
from  a  letter  received,  this  summer,  from  a  friend  at  the  Isle 
of  Wight: — "The  birds  never  leave  the  cliffs  altogether, 
but  keep  coming,  through  the  winter  and  spring,  at  sknrt 
intetioalsj  up  to  the  time  of  breeding.  The  first  eggs  taken 
this  year  of  the  guillemots  and  razorbills  were  obtained  on 
May  1.;  ^gs  of  the  herring  gull,  on  May  4.  On  May  13., 
I  procured  e^s  of  these  in  abundance,  quite  fresh.  Puffins 
and  shags  sitting,  the  former  having  ceased  laying."  Is  it 
not  probable  that  these  short  intaxais  are  caused  by  the  state 
of  the  weather,  which  may  more  or  less  affect  their  acquisition 
of  food  ? 

Many  species  that  are  supposed  to  inhabit  only  the  sea 
shore  are  to  be  found  in  other  situations :  the  ring  dottrel 
(Charadrius  hiaticula),  provincially  called  the  stonehatch,  is  to 
be  met  with  abundantly  on  all  the  rabbit  warrens  in  the  in- 
terior of  this  county  [Norfolk]  during  the  breeding  season, 
usually  making  its  appearance  in  the  middle  of  February,  and 
taking  its  departure  in  about  the  end  of  August.  Tiie  first 
appearance  of  birds  of  this  species,  last  spring,  upon  an 
a(ljoining  warren  was  on  Feb.  16.;  they  were  sitting  on 
March  SO. ;  and  had  all  taken  their  departure  previously  to 
August  25.,  to  the  sea  coast,  I  presume. 

Thctford,  Xotfolk,  Sept.  10.  1834. 

Dates  of  the  Arrival^  Breeding,  and  Departure  of  the  Bock 
Birds  at  the  Island  of  St.  Kilda^  ivi/h  some  other  Facts  reiatitx 
to  them,  as  ascertained  by  M.  Martin^  Gent.,  during  a  Visit 
to  that  Island,  in  the  Spring  of  1697. 

Fulmar  (Procelldria  glacidlis  Lin.).  —  Arrival.  In  Novem- 
ber; the  sure  messenger  of  evil  tidings,  being  always  accom- 
panied with  boisterous  west  winds,  great  snow,  rain,  or  hail. 
Breeding.  Commonly  lays  its  egg  about  the  1st,  2d,  or  Sd 
day  of  May.     The  young  ones  are  hatched  in  the  middle  of 
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June,  and  are  ready  to  take  wing  before  July  20.  Departure. 
Stays  there  all  the  year,  except  the  month  of  September,  and 
part  of  October*  Remarks*  A  sure  prognosticator  of  the 
west  wind.  If  it  comes  to  land,  no  west  wind  is  to  be  ex- 
pected for  some  time ;  but  if  it  keeps  at  sea,  or  goes  to  sea 
from  the  land,  whether  the  wind  blows  from  the  south,  north, 
or  east,  or  there  is  a  perfect  calm,  its  keeping  the  sea  is 
always  a  certain  presage  of  an  approaching  west  wind. 

Laxy^  or  Foolish  Guillemot  {ITria  Troile  Lath.).  —  Atrival. 
With  a  south-west  wind,  if  fair,  Feb.  20.  Breeding,  No 
remark.  Departure.  Depends  upon  the  inhabitants'  taking 
or  leaving  its  first,  second,  or  third  egg.  Remarks.  If  it  stays 
upon  land  for  the  space  of  three  days  without  intermission,  it 
ia  a  sign  of  southerly  wind  and  fair  weather ;  but,  if  it  goes  to 
sea  before  the  third  expires,  it  is  then  a  sign  of  a  storm. 

FaUcj  or  Razorbill  {A  lea  Torda  Lin.).  —  Arrival.  No 
remark.  Breeding.  Lays  its  egg  in  May ;  its  young  take 
wing  in  the  middle  of  July.     Departure.  No  remark. 

Solan  Goose  {Velecdnus  Bassdnus  Lin.).  —  Arrival.  About 
the  middle  of  March,  with  a  south-west  wind,  warm  snow 
or  rain.  Breeditig.  They  continue  to  pluck  grass  for  their 
nests  from  their  coming  till  the  young  fowl  is  ready  to  fly 
in  August  or  in  September.  Departure.  According  as 
the  inhabitants  determine  the  time,  i.  e.,  by  taking  away  or 
leaving  its  first,  second,  or  third  egg.  Remarks.  There  is  a 
tribe  of  barren  Solan  geese,  which  have  no  nests,  and  sit  upon 
the  bare  rock  ;  these  are  not  the  young  fowls  of  a  year  old, 
whose  dark  colour  would  soon  distinguish  them,  but  old  ones, 
in  all  things  like  the  rest. 

Bowga\  or  Puffin  [A!lca  arctica  Lin.).  —  AirivaU  With  a 
Bouth-west  wind,  about  March  22.  Breeding.  Lay  their  egg 
April  22.,  and  produce  a  fowl  May  22.,  if  their  first  egg  be 
not  taken  away.     Depaiturc.  No  remark. 

Scrabery  or  Shearwa/er  [Procelldria  Pufi^inus  Lin.).  —  Ar^ 
rival.  In  March,  and  in  the  nighttime,  without  regard  to  any 
wind.  Breeding.  Its  nest  is  very  far  under  ground,  whence 
the  bird  never  comes  in  daylight.  Departure.  Goes  away  in 
August,  if  its  first  egg  be  spared.  Remarks.  It  is  never  to 
be  seen  but  in  the  night,  being  all  the  day  either  abroad 
fishing,  or  upon  its  nest. 

Aisilagy  or  Storm  Petrel  {Procellhria  pelagica  Lin.).  — 
Arrival.  About  March  22.,  without  any  regard  to  winds. 
Breeding.  Produces  the  fowl  towards  the  middle  of  October. 
Departure.  Goes  away  about  the  end  of  November. 

Reddagj  (supposed)  Kittiwake  (Ldrus  Ilissa  Lin.). — Arrival. 
April  15.,  with  a  south-west  wind.     Breeding.  Lays  its  egg 


•  '■* 


I^eoBTttnY:,  Goes  oww  in  the 

iFiiLfL  MTB  tiiwet  sorts  of  set 

3sis;  o:  X  ^rey  ooldir,  like  a  goose; 

■nL  o:  £L  ^I'ev  colour;  uud  llie 

ji  SOS:  tkuai  a  tame  duck,  cdled 


XGt:  tmpatnts  Xjn.)«  —  ArrivtL 
Mreahng,  Lays  its  egg 
xakeD  away,  it  lays  no  more 
aiicMit   die  middle  of 


tKt  ke^uumig  cyf  May,  it  is  t 
contrary*  r  obaerred. 

or  iwfijiL  cures  later  in  hying 

£venr  £ywl  \b^  an  egjg 

.sair  &MP]    (^reat  aok)  and 

3~  t&e  £rst   or  aecond  egg  be 

no:  one  ntlier  ^g^  tbat  rear,  ex- 

tiiPT  uaualfy  iay  tiie  third  eg|^ 

He  lakeD  away  or  sot. 

^v  '^'-  '*\'^ — lelS  tnsR  J5>  £  ciwnniuiiiraiiop  of  modi  id- 
^es^sr.  i««^  M^  fsiunni  nm^HP^i  cnmsHging  of  ^  Obsaratioiis 
'Uf.  'ziit    ?y^  airL  SnTk>  vtucl  v^er?  m^  iritfa   in   a  Three 


^M£  sEjTie  </  v«erbc7  rr»c  irizicii  Inflociice  tlie  nx>Tements 
tot  rim  r^jtdk  v^toh^  3Ir.  yLKTLJmj  in  his  account  of 
iii^  <>Atr  liebriQe»  i;:  Cjinl  t  £cf«.  «lbicni.  ^  Ao/.  am/ 
0^4tr^pA^  S:i^mc^*  L  2^9.  .  is  a  sketch  of  a  winter  tempest 
i»aiM«^«d  from  a  beadLuod  of  the  west  coast  of  Harris,  has 
(tt«*ft«  wi>rd* :  —  ^  So  «ign  of  life  is  to  be  seen,  save  when  a 
f^uHf  UiHHir'm^  hard  to  bear  itself  up  against  the  blast,  hovers 
ovi.rhi'iult  or  »boot«  athwart  the  gloom  like  a  meteor.  Long 
rMM|j<E^  iff  giant  waves  rush  in  succession  towards  the  shores. 
'iUt:  thunder  of  the  shock  echoes  among  the  crevices  and 
LHvtiUi  tha  i»|)rfiy  mounts  along  the  face  of  the  clifis  to  an 
MnliHii^hing  h&jglit;  the  rocks  sliake  to  their  summit,  and  the 
liiiltltiil  wuvtt  rolU  back  to  meet  its  advancing  successor.  If 
IHIM,  Mt  thi»  totJUnoMi  venture,  by  some  slippery  path,  to  peep 
iiilM  lliti  hMMiiU  of  the  cormorant  and  rock  pigeon,  he  finds 
MiMMi  hMilill«>d  togather  in  melancholy  silence.  For  whole 
iliiVH  Hliil  iil||liU  thay  are  sometimes  doomed  to  feel  the  gnaw- 
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ings  of  hunger,  unable  to  make  way  against  the  storm ;  and 
often,  during  the  winter,  they  can  only  make  a  short  daily 
excursion  in  quest  of  a  precarious  morsel  of  food." 

Similar  storms  may  obtain  at  the  time  and  place  of  the 
intended  departure  of  any  species  of  bird,  and  cause  it  to 
defer  its  migration  until  a  more  conducive  state  of  weather  is 
establiijhed.] 


Art.  VI.  On  the  Habits  and  Note  of  the  Grey  IVagtaily  and  on 
the  Note  of  the  Spring  Wagtail.  6y  T.  G.,  of  Clitheroe,  Lan- 
cashire. 

We  have  the  grey  wagtail  with  us  the  whole  year ;  but  it 
is  rather  a  rare  bird  at  all  times,  and  in  all  the  localities  for  it 
with  which  I  am  acquainted.  I  very  strongly  suspect  that 
Selby  is  mistaken  about  this  bird  when  he  says,  that,  **  pre- 
vious to  its  departure  in  September,  it  assembles  in  small 
flocks  or  families,  which  haunt  the  meadows  or  bare  pas- 
tures." This  does  not  agree  with  my  observations  on  it ; 
although  it  is  quite  true,  if  applied  to  the  spring  wagtail. 
On  the  contrary,  the  grey  wagtail,  which  stays  with  us  through 
the  winter,  is  a  solitary  bird,  except  in  the  breeding  season ; 
and  the  young  ones,  which  certainly  associate  in  broods  for  a 
month  or  two  after  leaving  the  nest,  are  dispersed  before 
September.  As  to  their  frequenting  the  meadows  and  bare 
pastures,  although  I  see  them  at  all  times  of  the  year  (and  a 
pair  or  two  breed,  every  year,  near  my  house),  and  altliough 
they  are  birds  with  whose  peculiar  note  and  habits  I  am  as 
well  acquainted  as  I  am  with  those  of  the  house  sparrow,  yet 
I  have  never  known  them  frequent  the  fields  at  any  time.  As 
fiir  as  I  have  observed  them,  they  invariably  seek  their  food 
on  the  beds  of  the  rivers,  brooks,  and  ditches ;  where  their 
shrill  note  often  betrays  them  to  persons  who  would  otherwise 
never  see  them. 

This  bird  may  be  distinguished  from  the  spring  wagtail, 
very  easily,  by  its  note,  at  any  time,  but  particularly  when 
flying ;  yet,  notwithstanding  that  the  difference  is  very  appa- 
rent to  a  person  who  hears  both,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  describe  it. 
In  attempting  to  do  this,  I  hope,  therefore,  I  snail  be  excused 
if  I  do  not  make  it  so  obvious  in  the  description  as  it  is  in 
reality.  The  latter  part  of  the  note  of  the  grey  wagtail  is  a 
little  higher  in  the  musical  scale  than  the  former  part;  and  it 
is  very  staccato.     Thus :  — 
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it  being  usually  altered  as  the  bird  makes  a  spring  in  the  air.* 
While  the  latter  part  of  the  note  of  the  summer  bird  is 
lower  in  the  scale  than  the  former  part ;  which  is  more  pro- 
longed than  in  the  note  of  the  grey  wagtail,  and  is  slurred 
into  the  latter  part  something  in  the  following  manner :  — 


ilJLk 


§ 


3±iE 


Che-u 


che  -  u 


It  is  also  softer  and  sweeter  than  the  note  of  the  grey  wagtail; 
which  bird,  like  the  water  ouzel,  is  fond  of  the  letter  z.  I  do 
not,  of  course,  mean  it  to  be  understood  that  these  notes  are 
either  of  the  same  pitch,  or  that  they  bear  the  same  relation  to 
each  other  that  the  notes  of  the  birds  do,  but  intend  the 
sketches  as  rude  attempts  at  illustrating  what  I  could  not  so 
well  explain  in  any  other  way. 

I  have  been  amused  with  a  singular  habit  which  I  have 
noticed  in  several  individuals  of  the  grey  wagtail.  They  were 
fond  of  looking  at  their  own  images  in  the  windows,  and 
attacking  them ;  uttering  their  peculiar  cry,  pecking,  and  flut- 
tering against  the  glass,  as  earnestly  as  if  the  object  they  saw 
had  been  a  real  rival,  instead  of  an  imaginary  one :  or,  per- 
haps, they  were  only  admiring  themselves,  and  testifying 
their  satisfaction  in  this  way.  It  is  remarkable  that  two  of 
these  instances  were  in  the  autumn,  when  the  same  motives 
for  either  love  or  animosity,  which  would  be  likely  to  actuate 
them  in  the  spring,  would  no  longer  exist.  The  first  of  these 
instances  occurred  when  I  was  a  boy,  and  was  repeated  daily, 
and  almost  hourly,  both  against  the  windows  of  my  fathers 
house,  and  those  of  that  of  our  neighbour ;  who,  being  rather 
superstitious,  was  alarmed  about  it,  and  came  to  consult  my 
mother  on  the  subject.  She  said  there  was  a  bird,  which,  her 
brother  had  told  her,  was  a  barley-bird  (Afotacilla  flava^ 
which  was  continually  flying  against  her  windows ;  and,  as 

•  Persons  conversant  with  the  habits  of  birds  will  readily  comprehend 
me :  for  the  sake  of  those  who  are  not,  I  will  just  observe  that  the  fl^l 
of  all  the  wagtails  is  very  peculiar;  being  a  succession  of  great  leaps  in 
the  air  (if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression),  which  form  a  series  of  curves; 
the  bird  rising  considerably  at  the  commencement  of  each  effort,  and  sinking 
again  at  the  close.  [See,  in  IV.  418.,  Mr.  Main's  remarks  on  the  mode 
of  flight  of  the  families  «  of  L6xia,  -Pyrrhula,  Eraberiza,  and  lYingiUa.'! 
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birds  were  not  in  the  habit  of  doing  so  at  any  other  time, 
she  thought  some  serious  calamity  was  portended  by  it.  My 
mother  comforted  her  as  well  as  she  could ;  and  I  undertook 
to  rid  her  of  the  annoyance.  By  setting  a  horse-hair  noose 
on  one  of  the  window-ledges  which  it  was  in  the  habit  of  fre- 
quenting, I  soon  caught  it;  and,  by  plucking  out  the  under  tail- 
coverts,  which  I  wanted  to  dress  yellcm  duns  with,  I  effectually 
cured  it  of  the  propensity,  whether  the  stimulus  had  been 
love  or  hatred ;  whether.  Narcissus-like  [see  VI.  513,  514'.], 
it  was  in  an  ecstasy  of  self-admiration ;  or  whether,  like  the 
cock  which  attacked  its  own  image  in  the  boot  (and  which 
Mr.  Robert  Warren's  poet  and  painter  have  exalted  to  lasting 
fiime),  it  would  admit  of  no  rival. 

Clitheroe^  iMncashire,  May  29.  IBS*. 


Art.  VII.  I^oies  on  Luminous  Insects t  chiejiy  of  the  West  Indies  ; 
on  Luminous  Meteors ;  on  Fgnes  Fatui ;  on  the  Luminousness 
of  the  Sea  ;  and  on  the  Poxvers  possessed  by  the  Races  of  Lizards, 
of  voluntarily  changing  their  Colour  :  xuitn  other  Information  on 
Vie  Habits  of  Lizards.  By  the  late  Rev.  Lansdown  Guildino, 
B.A.  F.L.S.  &c. 

The  Luminous  Matter  of  the  J^amp^rideB  of  the  Tropics 
seems  to  afford  a  much  stronger  and  more  durable  light  than 
that  of  the  glowworm  of  England  (I.  156.;  VII.  250.);  which 
faintly  sheds 

^  A  beam  of  softcn'd  splendour  through  the  gloom, 

And  feeds  his  lamp  in  solitude's  recess.*' 

The  matter  taken  from  the  vesicles,  and  rubbed  on  the  wall, 
long  retains  its  brilliance,  after  the  manner  of  phosphoric  pre- 
parations. The  occurrence,  too,  of  luminous  insects  in  Britain 
is  more  rare.  Seldom  does  the  same  bank  support  a  dozen 
of  these  inactive  midnight  sparklers  :  but  what  can  equal  the 
splendour  of  those  fairy  scenes  which  the  inhabitant  of  the 
tropics  has  nightly  before  his  eyes  ?  Tlie  fireflies  of  the 
West  Indies, 

"  Stars  of  the  earth,  and  diamonds  of  the  night," 

are  said  to  be  more  numerous  in  rainy  wenther :  the  truth, 

perhaps,  is,  that,  in  dark  and  cloudy  evenings,  their  tiny  lamps 

and  coruscations  are  more  visible,   and  attract  greater  notice. 

As  twilight  dies  away  you  sec,  at  one  step,  some  gigantic  tree 

peopled  by  these   magic  rovers  glowing  with  all  the  green, 

the  gold,  and  emerald  lustre  of  precious  stones. 

i»  i»  j^ 
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"  Around 


Myriads  of  insect  meteors,  living  lamps 
People  the  glittering  air ;  a  fairy  world." 

At  another  step,  some  long  lane  in  the  darkness  of  night 
seems  to  have  been  consumed  by  fire,  and  to  be  throwing  up 
its  last  expiring  sparks.  The  insects,  as  they  present  their 
backs,  conceal  their  floating  lantern  for  a  moment,  and  render 
the  resemblance  perfect, 

"  And  every  hedge  and  copse  is  bright. 
With  the  quick  firefly's  playful  light ; 
Like  thousands  of  the  sparkling  gems. 
Which  blaze  in  Eastern  diadems." 

Presently,  with  a  steady  and  bold  sweeping  course,  the  lumi- 
nous E'later  (E.  noctilucus  //.)  crosses  your  path, 

— ^—  "  A  meteor  swifl  and  brigh: 
And  the  wide  space  around,  on  high. 
Gleams  with  his  emerald  light."    * 

It  forms  a  strong  contrast  to  the  twinklipg  phosphoric  fires  of 
the  lesser  stars,  and  resembles  a  wax  taper  borne  rapidly 
through  the  gloom,  by  some  invisible  hand  :  while  the  ear  is 
assailed  by  countless  tribes  of  sonorous  insects,  and  fn^ 
raising  their  nuptial  cries. 

How  glorious  is  such  a  scene  !  From  the  innumerable 
host  of  insects  which  light  up  the  eartb,.and  from  their  proxi- 
mity to  the  eye  of  the  spectator,  they  have  all  the  brilliance 
of  real  stars.  Above  our  heads  is  the  broad  firmament  of 
stationary  lights ;  below  is  a  second  firmament  of  luminous 
points,  moving  with  all  the  eccentric  courses  of  comets  and 
meteoric  balls,  and  with  all  the  glory  that  tracks  the  shooting 
stars.  [See  V.  672.] 

[^Luminous  Meteors.  (A  note  made  in  relation  to  the  remarks 
on  «  Falling  Stars,"  in  11.  305.)-  ] — The  meteors  called  falling 
stars  are  very  common  in  these  islands.  I  lately  observed 
one  of  vast  magnitude  traversing  slowly  the  Bay  of  Kingston, 
a  most  splendid  body,  and  at  a  very  trifling  elevation. 

Igties  Fatui.  (I.  156.) — The  reviewer  is  undoubtedly  right 
in  his  supposition  that  the  far-famed  ignes  fatui, 

"  Which  dance  and  glimmer  on  the  marshy  mead," 
may  sometimes  owe  their  origin  to  the  phenomena  attending 
the  gaseous  exhalations  of  the  earth.  They  sometimes  also 
proceed  [as  the  reviewer  has  deemed  probable]  from  the 
lanterns  of  luminous  insects.  When  a  boy  in  Worcester- 
shire, I  have  repeatedly  seen  these 


aerial  lights  betray 


<idJ«u  JIK1II.O  uct^nj 


And  charm  th'  unwary  wanderer  from  his  way ;' 

and  from  comparison  with  the  motions  of  luminous  animalsj 
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which  1  have  since  seen  in  other  lands,  I  have  no  doubt  what- 
ever of  their  origin.  In  the  generality  of  cases,  perhaps, 
these  lights  proceed  from  orthopterous  i  or  other  insects  at- 
tached to  swampy  grounds,  and  luminous  only  during  the 
season  of  their  nuptials. 

Ijuminousness  of  the  Sea,  (I.  156.) — The  most  satisfactory 
information  on  the  luminousness  of  the  sea,  and  the  animals 
producing  these  lovely  sparks,  will  be  found  in  one  of  the 
numbers  of  Thomson's  Zoological  Researches  [see  IV.  256.], 
a  work,  of  course,  in  the  hands  of  all  naturalists.  While  sailing 
in  the  more  shallow  parts  of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  looking 
over  the  vessel's  side  when  becalmed  in  these  dangerous  waters, 
in  the  midst  of  reefs,  I  have  seen  at  the  bottom  huge  molluscous 
or  radiate  animals  emitting  the  splendour  of  a  lamp,  but  could 
never  ascertain  the  species. 

Putrescent  matter  is  occasionally  highly  luminous  in  the 
West  Indies.  [Mr.  Guilding  has  a  note,  in  another  part,  upon 
the  remarks  of  some  correspondents  given  in  II.  209. — The 
gelatinous  mass  containing  portions  of  the  frog  was  probably 
vomited  by  the  heron.  I  have  known  similar  matter  in  the 
West  Indies  to  become  highly  phosphorescent.] 

It  has  been  already  observed  that  the  larvae  of  some  insects 
emit  light.  The  larva  of  an  Elater  ?  as  far  as  I  can  determine, 
was  lately  sent  to  me,  which  was  said,  by  the  respectable 
person  from  whom  I  obtained  it,  to  have  been  very  luminous 
between  every  segment  of  the  abdomen. 

The  Vohmtary  Changing  of  Colour  in  Several  Genera  of 
Uzards^atid  more  especially  in  Qhamccleon  and  Anolis,  (1. 157.) 
— There  is  not  in  nature  a  more  singular  phenomenon  than  this. 
The  mode  of  effecting  this  miraculous  change  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  yet  fully  determined.  It  may  depend  upon  some 
small,  peculiar,  and  supplementary  system  of  vessels  pouring 
a  coloured  fluid  to  the  integuments,  or  withdrawing  it  from 
the  skin ;  or  it  may  proceed  from  the  more  simple  action  of 
the  arterial  system,  from  the  rapidity  or  lethargy  of  the  cir- 
culation :  though  one  would  suppose  a  temporary  stagnation 
would  deprive  the  creature  of  all  activity.  It  is  strange  that 
the  power  is  within  the  perfect  control  ot  the  lizard,  and  is  not 
abandoned  even  at  the  eager  moment  of  springing  on  the  prey. 

The  passions  of  the  human  mind  do  indeed  change  the 
colour  of  the  face,  and  distort  the  countenance ;  but  these 
changes  indicative  of  strong  feeling  are  transitory,  if  not  mo- 
mentary, and  almost  in  all  cases  involuntary  :  whereas  the 
lizards  can  regulate  this  protean  power  for  hours,  days,  or 
months.    By  inflating  the  body,  the  numerous  scales  might  be 

separated  to  certain  degrees,  and  thus  affect  the  general  colour- 
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ing :  bat  I  do  not  Qhaerve  xhat  the  aat&ae  of  the  Anulkls  is  at 
all  altered,  however  great  maj  be  t&e  warjinf  of  the  tints. 

The  number  of  a  green  :ipeciei  of  Ano^fc^  ( Zacerta  bullaris 
/^,  from  iU  throat  bein^  mppcsed  to  be  mflaffti  into  a  ball: 
the  AnolLs  variabilis  Gml(Ly  variable)  k^  in  some  of  our 
i%land<»  perfectly  incredibie,  and  one  ooiv  wooders  that  the 
race  of  insects  ia  not  extinct.  Indeed,  ooe  never  sees  here 
fnoth.<)  and  other  objects  settling  on  walls  and  trees,  as  in 
Kngiand  :  from  the  danger  of  :»ach  esposorey  it  crften  hapf)ens 
that  injiectj  whose  larvae  are  readily  obCained  tor  breeding  are 
never  taken  in  a  state  of  liberty. 

(>n  large  tree)  whole  families  of  lizards  are  actively  employed 
in  their  in^^ect  chase,  while  every  rock,  leoce,  or  smaller  ^ee, 
hoit  one  at  least  resting  in  readmess  ibr  its  prey,  or  jomping 
from  ftpray  to  spray  with  its  sucker-bearii^  toes.  Yet  few 
will  be  found  alike  in  colooring,  thoogh  there  are  some  tcJer- 
ahly  permanent  varieties.  The  general  unassumed  colour  is  t 
lively  yellowish  green :  yet  this  is  varied  at  will,  and  changed 
to  grey,  dark  dirty  brownish  green,  or  is  coruHisly  vamd. 
Ttie  as|)ect  of  each  individual  is  adapted  admirably  to  the  spot 
it  chooses  as  a  cruising  ground,  which  it  commonly  retains, 
unless  dUtnrbed,  for  very  long  periods ;  a  fact  which  is  easOy 
determined  by  the  notice  of  mutilated  individuals. 

But,  whatever  may  be  the  assumed  colouring  of  the  indi- 
vidualy  place  it  in  confinement,  and  its  mask  is  withdrawn  as 
if  l)y  magic,  and  the  bright  green  of  nature  is  restored. 

If  a  (lark  mass  of  volcanic  trap  [rock]  is  selected  for  a 
cruising  station,  the  darkest  colour  is  adopted  :  if  the  light 
foliage  of  trees  and  plants  is  preferred,  a  tint  is  acquired 
resembling  its  resting-place,  and  calculated  for  concealment 
and  deception. 

[In  anotlicr  place,  Mr.  Guilding  has  noted  thus ;  in  relation 
to  the  remarks,  in  II.  469.,  on  *^  the  chameeleon's  antipathy 
to  black :" — Many  of  our  lizards  reside  constantly  on  the 
darkest  rocks  blackened  by  the  air,  and  decayed  cryptoganiic 
plants  :  in  which  case  the  skin  assumes  a  corresponding  tint] 

In  these  cases  the  mute  sexes  separated  from  each  other 
would  have  difficulty  in  meeting  during  the  season  of  their 
loves ;  but  nature,  without  enforcing  the  necessity  of  their 
returning  to  their  proper  colour,  which  would  betray  them  to 
their  prey  and  their  enemies,  has  given  to  the  diurnal  species, 
which  alone  can  need  it,  a  retractile  dewlap  process,  of  a  ligbt 
ami  striking  colour,  which  is  never  altered;  of  larger  size  in 
the  males,  which,  with  a  vertical  motion  of  the  head,  is  often 
rxt(  lulrd  into  a  broad  membrane  to  attract  the  notice  of  the 
i>thcr  sex,  as  biixls  are  known  to  display  their  plumose  and 
other  ornamental  appendages  for  the  like  object. 
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I  had  once  thought  that  at  the  time  of  devclopement  from 
the  eggy  the  colour  was  determined,  and  the  animal  had  only 
to  proceed  in  search  of  a  spot  suited  to  the  natural  varieties 
of  its  coat :  but  this  idea  is  immediately  contradicted  by  a 
captured  specimen  placed  under  a  vase. 

TTie  Guana  has  in  its  youth  much  more  lovely  colours  than 
its  parents ;  and,  during  the  periods  of  casting  off  the  cutaneous 
exuviae,  the  tints  of  lizards  are  affected :  but  the  power  of 
change  in  the  chamseleons  and  the  Anulidse  is  altogether  as 
voluntary  and  premeditated  as  it  is  inexplicable.  In  the  latter 
tribe  it  is  not,  perhaps,  so  rapid  as  it  is  said  to  be  in  the 
former. 

[In  another  part  of  Mr.  Guilding's  notes,  there  is  the  fol- 
lowing remark  on  the  guana,  made  in  reply  to  the  query  on 
•*  edible  lizards  "  in  L  495. 

The  common  guana  is  eaten  over  the  whole  West  Indies, 
and  is  reckoned  equal  in  delicacy  to  a  rabbit  or  fricasseed 
chicken.  The  eggs,  also,  are  said  to  be  delicious.  I  have  a 
friend  who  shoots  all  he  can  find,  and  purchases  every  one 
brought  to  him,  for  his  table.] 

I  may  probably  institute  a  course  of  experiments  on  our 
lizards,  and  communicate  the  results  in  a  future  Number. 

[These  results  have  not  been  communicated  to  us.  As  this 
remark  was  written  in  1830,  and  the  author  died  in  1832,  he 
might  not  have  instituted  the  experiments.] 

ILizards  like  Miisic,'] — The  assertion  that  spiders  are  at- 
tracted by  music  (1. 158.)  is  by  no  means  incredible.  Every 
child  in  the  West  Indies  is  aware  how  much  the  lizards  are 
delighted  with  musical  sounds,  and  how  quickly  they  are 
drawn  from  distant  spots  to  listen  to  the  melody.  I  often 
whistle  to  some  curious  listener,  and  can  easily  discern  his 
delight  at  my  rude  attempts :  his  ears  are  turned  in  mute 
attention,  his  eyes  are  soon  closed,  and  he  is  totally  absorbed 
and  absent.     In  this  state  it  is  of  course  easily  destroyed. 

Our  Common  Green  Species  is  a  harmless,  pretty,  graceful, 
and  useful  animal :  in  houses  where  they  are  protected  and 
caressed,  I  have  known  them  tame  enough  to  eat  sugar  from 
one's  hand.  As  in  other  species,  the  mutilated  tail  soon  buds, 
and  is  restored,  and  sometimes  with  monstrous  appendages, 
or  multiplication.  Cats  which  feed  on  them,  on  my  grape 
arbours,  where  they  are  troublesome  among  the  ripe  fruit, 
grow  lean  and  sickly. 

[&.  Vincenty  Maij  1.  1830.] 

[For  other  facts  on  the  habits  of  lizards,  in  Jamaica,  see 

Mr.  Sells  in  V.  476,  477.  Q5'3.'] 

V  V  4 
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Art.  VIII.  Iliiulralions  in  British  Zoology.  By  Geobge  .Iomk- 
sTON,  M.D.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  Edin- 
burgli. 


This  MuUtr/a  is  cylindrical  or  pear-sliopetl,  according  to 
its  degree  of  extension  j  generally  bellied  in  the  middle,  and 
tapered  towards  the  posterior  extremity;  of  an  earthy  or 
cinereous  colour.  The  skin  thick,  coriaceous,  and  rough; 
with  numerous  small  tubular  papilla?,  whicli  clothe  the  whole 
surfece,  and  follow  no  pattern  in  their  arrnngenieiit,  \M)en 
contracted,  nothing  more  is  to  be  seen  than  n  snmll  circtiltir 
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orifice  at  both  ends;  but,  if  the  creature  is  carefully  watched 
for  some  time,  it  may  be  observed  to  shorten  and  dimple  the 
anterior  by  an  involution  of  the  skin,  and  again  protrude  it ; 
and  then  it  may,  perchance,  to  your  amazement,  suddenly 
evolve  and  display  its  circle  of  tentacula  (6).  Of  these  there 
are  eight  large  and  equal,  and  two  very  small  ones  placed 
together :  they  originate  in  the  circumference  of  the  cir- 
cular lip,  by  a  thick  round  stalk,  which  sends  off  numerous 
divided  branchlets,  so  that  each  assumes  an  arborescent  form, 
of  a  brown  colour,  speckled  with  darker  dots.  In  the  centre 
of  these  beautiful  organs  we  find  the  mouth,  an  aperture  of 
considerable  size,  and  armed  with  an  apparatus  of  bones 
somewhat  similar  to  that  of  those  of  the  £cbinus  :  it  consists 
of  ten  pieces,  five  of  which  seem  divisible  into  halves  by  a  fine 
scarcely  visible  longitudinal  suture,  and  are  prolonged  below 
into  two  slender  prongs ;  but  the  other  five  which  alternate 
with  them,  are  truncate  below,  being  pointed  above  with  a 
tooth ;  the  first  pieces  having  two  similar  teeth  in  close  appo- 
iBition.  The  margins  of  the  pieces  are  minutely  serrulate  to 
favour  their  firmer  union,  which  is  principally  effected  by 
ligaments ;  and  the  whole  are  bound  together  by  a  strong 
broad  ligamentous  band,  which  completely  encircles  them ; 
tendons  passing  on  the  inner  surface  of  it  to  the  roots  of  the 
tentacula,  and  others  to  and  between  the  upper  extremities  of 
the  osseous  pieces,  for  the  purpose,  undoubtedly,  of  moving 
and  contracting  them.  Between  this  ban^and  the  osseous  ap- 
paratus, there  are  five  oblong  compressed  fleshy  glands,  free 
beneath,  but  with  a  narrow  pedicel  at  their  origins,  probably 
a  canal  leading  to  the  gullet,  for  these  are  presumed  to  be 
the  salivary  organs,  although  their  size  and  number  would 
seem  to  indicate  a  function  more  important  to  the  animal's 
welfare  than  the  salivary  glands  are  deemed  to  be  in  higher 
organisms.  *  The  stomach  is  placed  immediately  under  the 
oral  apparatus  :  it  is  about  half  an  inch  in  length,  and  very  little 
wider  than  the  intestine,  but  of  a  whiter  colour,  and  with 
much  stronger  coats,  the  inner  surface  being  strongly  plaited 
and  puckered  in  a  longitudinal  direction.  The  intestinal 
canal  is  about  twice  the  length  of  the  body,  and  must  con- 
sequently have  a  tortuous  course ;  it  is  furnished  with  a 
narrow  mesentery,  is  of  a  brown  colour,  equal  in  calibre 
throughout,  or  only  slightly  dilated  towards  its  termination, 
which  is  circular  and  plain,  with  a  stricture  immediately  above 
it.    The  coats  are  smooth  on  both  surfaces,  but,  under  a  mag- 

*  [The  whole  assemblage  of  the  organs  which  consult  in  any  being  is  an 
orgauism.] 
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nifler,   circular   fibres   become   very  visible,  and   numerous 
minute  dots  are  sprinkled  among  them. 

The  surface  of  the  body  was  at  first  partially  covered  with 
fragments  of  shells  and  coraUines,  which  were  evidently  re- 
tained by  the  suctorial  property  of  the  papillae;  and  the 
animal,  on  being  kept  a  day  in  sea  water,  threw  them  off.  It 
had  a  slow  progressive  motion,  slower  than  the  shadow  on 
the  dial,  which  was  effected  by  elongating  the  papillae  of  one 
part,  fixing  them  to  the  plate,  and  then  drawing  itself  forward 
by  again  contracting  these  elongated  parts ;  but  the  papillae 
were  much  oftener  used  for  the  purpose  of  anchors  than  of 
feet,  the  creature  being  of  an  indolent  and  immovable  cha- 
racter. When  stationary,  it  was  ever  slowly  changing  its 
outward  form:  it  was  now  shortened,  and  swollen  in  the 
centre;  then  it  would  relax  itself,  and  become  cylindrical; 
again,  one  part  would  be  blown  out  and  another  drawn  in, 
with  a  deep  stricture,  as  if  a  thread  had  been  tied  round ;  or, 
again,  the  contraction  would  begin  near  the  head,  which  is 
then  made  very  narrow,  and  would  spread  backwards,  the 
anterior  portion  recovering  its  original  diameter  as  the  wane 
of  constriction  passed  away ;  and  sometimes  the  contraction 
will  spread  in  the  opposite  direction.  It  often  raised  the 
posterior  extremity  a  little  from  the  surface  of  the  plate,  and 
to  one  side,  but  I  never  saw  any  current  to  flow  from  this 
aperture.  To  effect  these  varied  motions,  we  must  suppose 
the  existence  of  nflMbular  bands  or  fibres  in  the  coriaceous 
skin,  both  in  a  longitudinal  and  circular  direction ;  and,  on 
opening  the  body,  we  find  such  to  be  the  case  (e) :  five  strong 
white  raised  bands  run  from  one  end  to  the  other,  radiating 
from  the  circular  apertures ;  and  numerous  fibres  pass  be- 
tween them  transversely,  among  which  minute  pores  open 
everywhere,  which  are^  the  inner  orifices  of  the  cuticular 
papillae. 

The  ovaries  (y*),  which  are  of  a  flesh  colour,  lie  towards 
the  centre  of  the  body,  attached  to  the  sides  in  a  large  cluster, 
or,  at  least,  there  was  one  cluster  only  left  in  the  specimen  be- 
fore us,  for  it  had  ejected  many  ovaries  before  dissection.  Each 
ovary  (y)  is  half  an  inch  long,  cylindrical,  with  a  short 
narrow  pedicel  at  the  end  of  attachment ;  and  the  ova  are 
very  visible  through  the  thin  membranous  coat.  Tliey  lie 
without  any  order,  are  somewhat  globular,  and  enveloped  in 
a  transparent  pellicle  of  nutritive  jelly ;  and  on  one  side  there 
was    a    drop    of    an   amber-coloured   and    apparently   oily 

Towards  the  posterior  end,  and  reaching  from  the  anus 
about  one  third  up  the  body,  there  was  a  thin  membrane  laid 
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over,  and,  of  coarse,  internal  to  the  muscular  bands,  which 
was  spread  over  with  a  small  quantity  of  brown  grumous 
matter ;  but  I  saw  no  organs  which  could  be  supposed  sub- 
servient to  the  office  of  respiration  there. 

The  worm,  having  been  kept  in  sea  water  unchanged  for 
two  or  three  days,  sickened,  and,  by  the  more  frequent  in- 
volutions and  evolutions  of  its  oral  end,  evidenced  its  uneasi- 
ness. Being  left  unobserved  in  this  state  for  an  hour  or  so,  I 
found,  on  my  return,  that  it  had  vomited  up  its  tentacula,  its 
oral  apparatus,  its  intestinal  tube  entire  and  as  exhibited  in 
our  figure  (c),  and  a  large  cluster  of  ovaries,  which  lay 
aboDt  the  plate  !  The  muscular  convulsion  must  have  been 
very  great  that  tlius  so  completely  embowelled  the  creature ; 
and  yet  life  was  not  extinct,  for  the  tentacula  contracted  them- 
selves on  being  touched ;  and  the  empty  skin  appeared,  by  its 
motions,  to  have  lost  little  of  its  irritability.  It  is  true,  as 
the  poet  has  long  since  sung,  that 

"  Nature's  store 

Of  majesty  appeareth  more 
In  waters,  than  in  all  the  rest 
Of  elements." 

25.   Piit'lline  gro^ssa.  (Jig.  67.)     JHrftdo  grdssa  MuHcr,  Turt.  Lin. 

iv.  70. 

Description.  —  Body  l^^in.  long,  about  six  tenths  of  an 
inch  in  breadth  where  broadest ;  oblong,  flat,  soil,  exannulose, 

roughish,  with  little  granu- 
lations, and  of  a  uniform 
flesh  colour.  On  the  upper 
side  a  small  vessel  is  seen  dis- 
tinctly, running  down  the 
middle  of  the  body,  having  a 
tortuous  course,  and  termi- 
nating near  the  sucker;  and 
it  lies  over  a  much  larger  in- 
testine, following  the  same 
direction,  and    alone   visible 

WUlB.gr6m:a.u|,per.idei*.under.ide.     OU    the  VCUtral    aspCCt       The 

anterior  extremity  is  rounded, 
somewhat  raised  above  the  mouth,  which  is  placed  in  a 
sinus  here,  and  opens  chiefly  on  the  under  side ;  it  is  wide, 
edentulous;  but,  when  opened,  the  inner  surface  appears 
flocculent,  being  clothed  with  longish  papillae,  which  are 
arranged  in  close  longitudinal  series,  and  cover  the  whole 
intestinal  canal.  This  organ  is  nearly  of  uniform  width  and 
structure  throughout ;  but  the  papilla}  appear  to  be  longer 
towards  its  termination,  which  is  by  a  small  aperture  on  the 
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back,  just  above  the  sucker.  The  dorsal  vessel  begins  in  a 
sort  of  swelling  above  the  mouth ;  and,  after  it  has  passed 
beyond  the  middle  of  the  body,  it  becomes  sensibly  attenuated* 
It  is  not  fibrous,  and,  indeed,  exhibits  no  marked  structure 
beyond  a  very  fine  and  faint  reticulation  of  the  surface  when 
exposed  under  a  high  magnifier.  The  space  between  the 
intestine  and  margins  of  the  body  is  compactly  filled  with 
myriads  of  oviform  bodies,  which  seem  to  lie,  without  any 
particular  order,  in  a  gelatinous  fluid :  they  are  roundish, 
opaque,  and  encircled  with  a  rim  or  pellicle  of  transparent 
jelly. 

I  have  twice  found  this  leech  in  specimens  of  Cfprina 
islandica  dredged  up  in  Berwick  Bay.  They  were  lurking 
between  the  cloak  and  branchiae,  and  doubtless  had  souglit 
out  the  site  for  a  less  harmless  purpose  than  shelter  from  foes; 
but,  so  far  as  I  could  judge  from  external  appearances,  the 
oyster  had  not  sufiered  any  material  injury. 

On  the  su^estion  of  Lamarck,  it  has  been  here  considered 
a  species  of  Ph^lline ;  but  it  will  not  correspond  with  the 
character  of  the  genus,  for  the  large  terminal  disk  or  sucker 
is  not  armed  with  hooks,  as  Lamarck's  definition  expresses, 
but  is  quite  smooth.  Nor  has  the  skin  the  slightest  appear- 
ance of  circular  rings,  or  rugae,  even  when  contracted  and 
hardened  by  spirits ;  and  its  whole  anatomy  is  so  unlike  that 
of  Ann^lides,  and  more  especially  of  the  true  leeches,  that  it 
strengthens  an  opinion  of  Lamarck's,  of  there  being  a  class  of 
animals,  yet  unestablished,  between  the  Annelides  and  the 
worms. 


Art.  IX.  On  the  Cause  of  Volcanic  Action  ;  a  Heply  to  Professor 
Higgins's  Review,  in  p.  4-34,  435.,  of  Dr.  Daubenys  Theory. 
By  Dr.  Daubeny,  King's  Professor  of  Botany  and  Chemistry  in 
the  University  of  Oxford. 

Sir, 
If  your  correspondent,  Mr.  Higgins,  will  consult  the  forth- 
coming Part  of  the  Encyclopedia  Metropolitana  (namely, 
Part  xxxix.)  when  it  appears,  I  flatter  myself  he  will  find,  in 
the  course  of  the  article  on  Geology,  which  it  is  to  contain, 
an  answer  to  most  of  the  objections  brought  forward,  as 
applicable  to  that  theory,  by  which  I  have  attempted  to  ex- 
plain the  phenomena  alluded  to.  He  will  at  least  see  discussed 
at  considerable  length  the  question,  whether  the  bases  of  the 
ordinary  constituents  of  lava  are  likely  to  be  so  acted  upon 
by  water,  as  to  produce  the  requisite  degree  of  heat  in  con- 
sequence of  its  presence. 
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With  regard  to  the  supposed  impossibility  of  water  pene- 
trating to  the  depths  at  which  these  inflammable  substances 
may  be  imagined  to  exist,  and  likewise  to  the  improbability 
of  air  finding  admittance  to  the  same  spots,  I  shall  be  ready 
to  discuss  the  reasonableness  of  such  a  conjecture,  when  the 
facts,  that  volumes  of  steam  are  constantly  issuing  from  all 
volcanoes,  and  that  azotic  gas,  either  pure  or  combined  with 
hydrogen,  is  so  generally  present  during  all  the  phases  of 
volcanic  action,  are  shown  to  be  referable  to  other  causes  than 
the  presence  of  water  and  air  at  the  spots  in  which  volcanic 
action  occurs. 

I  have,  however,  neither  time  nor  inclination  at  present  to 
go  over  the  details  of  the  argument  a  second  time,  especially 
as  the  curiosity  of  those  of  your  readers  who  may  feel  an 
interest  in  the  discussion  may  be  gratified  very  speedily,  if 
you  will  only  transfer  to  the  pages  of  your  Magazine  some 
few  paragraphs  of  the  article  on  volcanoes,  which  will  appear 
in  the  Encyclopcedia  Metropolitana  ;  and  this,  probably,  quite 
&s  soon  as  any  remarks  with  which  I  might  at  present  trouble 
you  would  find  their  way  into  print. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 
Oxford^  Sept.  17.  1834.  Charles  Daubeny. 


Art.  X.     Short  Communications. 


Mammiferous  Animals.  —  Species  of  Animals  of  *mhich 
Individuals  with  their  external  Covering  of  an  anomalous  Colour^ 
permanent  J  have  been  known. —  It  is  not  improbable  that  the 
registering  instances  of  this  anomalousness  may  avail,  when 
the  facts  registered  shall  have  become  numerous,  some  lucid 
general  inferences  regarding  it.  As  we  entertain  this  opinion, 
we  shall  be  happy  to  insert  all  notices  of  marked  cases  which 
may  be  sent  to  us ;  and  shall  feel  additionally  interested,  as 
our  readers,  doubtless,  will  also,  if  any  facts  appertaining  to 
what  we  may  call  the  physiological  conditions,  parentage,  &c., 
of  the  creatures  noted  on  be  supplied  in  connection. 

A  curious  Variety  of  the  Human  Race  was  lately  to  be  seen 
in  my  parish.  The  two  parents,  who  were  negroes,  had 
several  children  of  their  own  colour,  but  the  one  alluded  to 
had  a  skin  uniformly  as  fair  as  that  of  the  European.  The 
child's  hair  was  white,  but  curly,  as  in  the  negro  race ;  the 
nose  and  lips  were  European,  and  the  iris  of  the  eye  blue. 
It  was  a  healthy,  fine  child.  These  varieties,  which  depend 
on  some  disease  or  thinness  of  the  rcte  mucosum,  are  some« 
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times  only  partially  afFected,  and  are  then  spotted  and  disgust- 
ing objects.  —  Lansdawn  Guilding.  St,  Vincent,  May  1 .  1 830. 
[For  a  notice  of  three  instances  of  unusual  conditions  of  the 
exterior  of  the  human  person,  see  I.  286.] 

The  common  Hare,  White.  —  Instances  of  this  are  given  in 
504.,  505. 

The  common  Hare,  Black.  —  Examples  of  this  are  regis- 
tered in  I.  84. ;  VII.  505. 

Tlie  common  Hare,  Brawn  and  WJiite.  —  See  in  p.  505. 

The  common  Rabbit,  Black,  in  a  wild  State.  —  See  in 
V.  579. ;  VII.  505,  506.  W^ild  rabbits,  perfectly  black,  I 
have  occasionally  met  with  in  the  woods  about  Gloucester. — 
Lansdown  Guilding.     St.  Vincent,  May  I.  1830. 

The  common  Mole  of  a  Cream  Colour.  —  Instances  will  be 
found  noted  in  the  Number  for  December. 

TTie  common  Mole  of  a  White  Colour.  —  See  p.  1 43. 

A  Mole  of  a  Silvery  Ash-Grey  Colour  with  an  Orange  Mark 
under  the  Lower  Jaw,  and  a  Ldne  of  the  same  Colour  down  the 
Belly. — See  in  p.  143. 

The  Porpoise,  White. — On  Monday  forenoon,  a  porpoise 
was  shot  oiF  Millport,  and  brought  on  shore.  It  was  pure 
white.     {Morning  Herald,  Aug.  29.  1825.) 

The  common  Ass,  White,  atui  nearly  White. — See  VI.  67., 
for  interesting  particulars  on  one  "  perfectly  white."  We 
add  notices  of  two  others  nearly  white. 

About  a  month  ago,  a  common  English  ass,  the  property 
of  Mr.  Watson  of  Green  Hammerton,  foaled  a  colt  foal, 
which  is  perfectly  white,  with  the  exception  of  a  red  tinge  near 
its  tail,  and  another  near  one  of  its  shoulders.  It  is  a  very 
large  one,  and  likely  to  live.  What  is  very  remarkable,  it  is 
without  those  stripes  on  its  shoulders  which  are  seen  on  all 
other  asses.  ( Tyne  Mercury.  Bury  and  Stiffblk  Post,  June  26. 
1833). 

A  Donlccy  almost  wholly  White.  —  The  mention  (VI.  67.)  of 
a  white  donkey  induces  me  to  state  that,  on  July  6.,  my- 
self and  companions  observed,  on  Hampstead  Heath,  a 
donkey  milkwhite  all  over,  with  the  exception  of  a  trifling 
sprinkling  of  light  brown  upon  its  back.  Did  the  unusual 
colour  of  these  individuals  originate  in  disease,  as  is  stated  to 
have  been  the  case  of  the  king  of  Siam's 

White  Elephatit,  described  and  figured  in  the  Menageries, 
vol.  ii.  ?  —  James  Fennell.     Leytonslone,  July  11.  1833. 

Crawfurd  gives,  in  his  Embassy  to  Siam  and  Cochin^CJiina^ 
an  account  of  four  of  the  six  white  elephants  then  kept  by 
the  king  of  Siam,  and  says  of  them,  "  they  showed  no  sign  of 
disease,  debility,  or  imperfection.".  .  .  .  **  Two  of  them  were 
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described  as  so  vicious,  that  it  was  considered  unsafe  to  exhibit 
them."  These,  we  presume,  are  the  two  which,  added  to  the 
four  mentioned,  constitute  the  six.  .  .  .  ^^  Each  of  those  which 
we  saw  had  a  separate  stable,  and  no  less  than  ten  keepers  to 
wait  upon  it,"  &c.  •  •  •  ^^  In  the  stables  of  the  white  elephants 
we  were  shown 

**  Two  [white^MonkeysyVfho^Q  presence,  the  keepers  insisted, 
preserved  their  royal  charges  [the  white  elephants]  from  sick- 
ness. These  were  of  a  perfectly  pare  white  colour^  and  of  the 
tribe  of  monkeys  with  long  tails.  They  were  in  perfect  health, 
and  had  been  long  caught ;  but  we  were  advised  not  to  play 
with  them,  as  they  were  of  a  sullen  and  mischievous  disposi* 
tioD.  These  were  both  taken  in  the  forest  of  Pisiluk,  about 
ten  days'  journey  up  the  Menam.  On  enquiry,  we  found  all 
the  white  elephants  were  either  from  the  kingdom  of  Lao  or 
Kamboja,  and  none  &ora  Siam  itself,  nor  from  the  Malay 
crountries  tributary  to  it;  which  last,  indeed,  had  never  been 
known  to  afford  a  white  elephant."  In  England  it  is  believed 
that  allowing  a  goat  to  subsist  among  horses  promotes  the 
health  of  these. 

Species  of  Birdsy  of  which  Individuals  in  Plumage  of  a  Colour 
anomalous  to  that  of  the  Species^  andpermanent^  have  been  knawn^ 
—  See  in  p.  593 — 598. 

The  Stoats  seen  in  White  Fur  are  Individuals  of  a  White- 
Jurred  Variety.  (V.  77.  293—295.  393.  718.)  — Zoophilus 
states,  in  V.  718 — 722.,  that  stoats  change  their  colour  at  a 
certain  period  of  the  year,  and  become  white.  I  am  convinced 
that  this  is  a  mistake,  and  that  the  white  is  a  distinct  variety. 
I  have  seen  them  of  this  colour  in  every  season  of  the  year, 
on  what  are  called  the  mosses,  on  the  western  coast  of  Lanca- 
shire ;  and  I  particularly  recollect  that,  while  resident  in  Wor- 
cestershire, one  of  these  white  animals  seldom  allowed  a  week 
to  pass  without  showing  himself  in  front  of  my  house,  while 
threading  the  mazes  of  a  fence,  which  he  entered  from  the 
nearest  point  of  a  coppice  from  which  he  always  sallied. 
This  animal  would  not  have  excited  so  much  attention,  but 
that  he  invariably  pursued  his  course  over  a  gate-post  which 
stood  in  the  fence ;  and  this  constant  observance  of  a  singular 
practice  obtained  him  the  honour  to  be  distinguished  as  *'  the 
stoat"  The  common  stoat  abounded  in  the  same  neighbour- 
hood ;  and  I,  with  a  clever  terrier,  captured  them  at  all  seasons, 
and  always  of  the  same  colour.  It  is  possible  that  the  stoat 
changes  colour ;  but,  if  he  does,  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  purely 
an  occasional  and  rare  occurrence.  —  Henry  Berry.  Bootlv, 
near  Liverpool^  August  27.  1834. 

The  Stoat  in  its  White  Garb  not  frequently  seen  near  Stam^ 
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ford, — I  was  rather  surprised  to  see,  last  winter  (1 832),  which 
was  a  remarkably  mild  one,  a  stoat  (Afost^la  erminea)  which 
had  donned  its  snowy  garb.  I  bad  never  seen  a  white  one 
here  before. — A,  Clifford,  Near  Stamford.  [^Received  Dee. 
IS.  1833.] 

T/ie  Otter  domesticated  in  a  Degree^  and  employed  by  Man  in 
capturing  Fish.  —  "  We  passed,  to  my  surprise,  a  row  of  do 
less  than  nine  or  ten  large  and  very  beautiful  otters,  tethered 
with  straw  collars  and  long  strings  to  bamboo  stakes  on  the 
bank  (of  the  Matta  Colly).  Some  were  swimming  about  at 
the  full  extent  of  their  strings,  or  lying  half  in  and  half  out  of 
the  water ;  others  were  rolling  themselves  in  the  sun,  on  the 
sandy  bank,  uttering  a  shrill  whistling  noise,  as  if  in  play.  I 
was  told  that  most  of  the  fishermen  in  this  neighbourhood 
kept  one  or  more  of  these  animals,  who  were  almost  as  tame 
as  dogs,  and  of  great  use  in  fishing ;  sometimes  driving  the 
shoals  into  the  nets,  sometimes  bringing  out  the  larger  fish 
with  their  teeth.  I  was  much  pleased  and  interested  with  the 
sight.  It  has  always  been  a  fancy  of  mine  that  the  poor  crea- 
tures whom  we  waste  and  prosecute  to  death,  for  no  cause 
but  the  gratification  of  our  cruelty,  might,  by  reasonable 
treatment,  be  made  the  sources  of  abundant  amusement  and 
advantage  to  us.  The  simple  Hindoo  shows  here  a  better 
taste  and  judgment  than  half  the  otter-hunting  and  badger- 
baiting  gentry  of  England."     {Bishop  Heber,) 

[For  information  on  the  habits  of  the  otter,  wild  in  Britain, 
sec  p.  507,  508.  538.  A  fine  otter  was  killed  on  Jan.  1. 
1828,  in  the  old  river  Deben,  at  Letheringham,  after  sevra 
hours'  hunt  by  a  bull  terrier  and  a  spaniel:  its  weight  was 
29  lbs. ;  length,  4  ft.  2  in. ;  girth  of  neck,  1  ft.  2  in. ;  pads,  or 
feet,  3  in.  wide.     {Bury  and  Norwich  Post^  Jan.  9,  1828.)  j 

Perforation  of  a  Leaden  Pipe  In/ Rats  {^55).  —  E.  S.  has 
been,  surely,  too  inattentive  to  proportions :  there  is  an  in- 
consistency in  the  dimensions  of  "  a  leaden  pipe  about  IJin. 
in  external  diameter,  with  a  bore  of  about  |  in.  in  diameter; 
thus  leaving  a  solid  circumference  of  metal  varying  from  ^in. 
to  Jin.  in  thickness."  (p. 455.) — J.  R.     Sept.  1834. 

\^Rats  will  pass  under  Water  upon  the  Mud  at  the  Bottom  of  the 
Water.  — I  have  seen  several  instances  of  this,  not  in  the  water 
rat  or  water  campagnol  only,  but  some  in  the  field  rat  as 
well.  The  instance  which  1  more  particularly  remember  re- 
lates to  two  or  three  of  the  latter  kind  of  rat,  which  had  shel- 
tered among  the  large  roots,  &c.,  of  a  couple  of  elm  trees 
which  were  growing  beside  a  watercourse,  of,  say,  about  10  ft 
wide.  The  rats,  on  being  disturbed  in  the  elnjs,  crossed  the 
stream  beneath    the  water,  and  were  both   visible  in  their 
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coarse,  and  traceable  by  the  track  of  stirred  mud  which  they 
bad  occasioned.] 

Birds. — [SluiJcspeare  was  an  exact  Observer  of  Nature :  his 
Notice  of  the  OwCs  Manner  of  Flight, — Mr.  Bree  had  sent  us 
the  following  nole  for  insertion  in  the  proof  of  his  communica- 
tion, in  p.  S^S.^  but  waijt  of  space  excluded  it  there.] 

Though  the  remark  may  be  here  somewhat  out  of  place,  I 
cannot  resist  the  inclination  I  feel  to  draw  attention  to  one 
instance  out  of  very  many,  in  proof  of  the  exquisite  accuracy 
and  exactness,  with  which  Shakspeare  observed  objects  of 
natural  history.  The  passage  I  allude  to  occurs  in  Part  iii.  of 
Henry  VL,  where  Warwick  is  narrating  to  Edward  the  dis- 
astrous result  of  the  battle  of  St.  Albans,  and  the  little  effect 
which  his  troops  made  on  those  of  Queen  Margaret :  — 

"  Our  soldiers*  [weapons] — like  the  nig/U-owPt  lazy  flighty 
Or  like  an  idle  thresher  with  a  flail, — 
Tell  gently  down,  as  if  they  struck  their  friends." 

None  but  a  nice  observer  of  nature  could  have  made  such  a 
simile  (the  force  of  which  lies,  too,  in  a  single  epithet),  nor 
can  aiiy  reader  fully  enjoy  the  passage,  who  has  not  noted  the 
owl's  flight,  and  the  slow,  soft,  faint  strokes  of  her  wings.  — 
;F.  T.  Bree.    Oct.  8.  1 8S4. 

Species  of  Birds  of  which  Individuals  in  Plumage  anomalous 
to  that  of  the  Species^  and  pcrynanent^  have  bee?i  know?i. 

A  White  Coalhood  {Densirostra  atricapiUa  W.). — On  Sept. 
5.  1834,  a  bird  of  a  very  unusual  appearance  was  observed  in 
a  hedge  near  the  house,  which  was  at  first  taken  for  a  canary 
finch  (7*Vingilla  canaria  Lh\  but  on  a  nearer  approach  he 
proved  to  be  a  coalhood  (Loxia  Pyrrhiila  of  Linnaeus).  A 
gun  was  speedily  procured  and  he  was  shot.  He  was  pure 
white,  without  a  single  feather  of  any  other  colour,  not  even 
on  the  head,  the  fine  glossy  black  of  which  gives  rise  to  the 
expressive  name  "  coalhood."  [See  p.  148.,  note  *.]  Bewick 
mentions  a  similar  case,  and  Selby  records  an  instance  of  one 
with  while  wings.     There  are  also  instances  of 

Hliite  Yellowbills  IBlackbirds']  (Tardus  iVferula  i.).— In 
our  collection  here,  we  have  one  with  as  much  white  as  black. 
I  liave  also  seen 

A  Wrai  (Anorthtira  commimis  Keumc)  Streaked  with  White. 
—  A  friend  of  mine  informs  me  that  some  time  since  he  saw 

A  Wagtail  {Motacilla)  jmrc  Snow-lVhite :  he  joined  with 
me  in  regretting  that  he  hnd  not  his  gun  with  him  at  the  time. 

With  regard  to  the  Scientific  Name  of  the  Coalhood^  I  have 
ventured  to  suggest  Densirostra  atricapiUa,  as  being  more  de- 
finite and  expressive  than  cither  the  name  of  Linnaeus,  Loxia 
Pyrrhiila,  or  that  of  Temminck,  Pyrrhula   vulgaris.     The 
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only  olher  British  species  might  then  be  called  (instead  of 
Loxia  enucle^tor)  Densirostra  enucleator,  the  pine  thick- 
bill.  The  name  L&xia  has  been  employed  by  different  authors 
to  denote  several  genera :  in  Shaw's  General  Zoology  it  is  ap- 
plied to  the  thickbills  and  jto  the  grosbeaks ;  by  Temminck  it 
is  applied  to  the  crossbills,  and  by  Linnaeus  to  all  three !  This 
confusion  might  easily  be  avoided,  if  the  thickbills  (of  which 
there  are  only  two  British  species)  were  called  Densir6stra : 
the  grosbeaks  (of  which  the  haw  grosbeak  may  be  mentioned 
as  an  example)  might  be  called  Coccothraustes  [this  name 
Selby  adopts],  and  to  the  crossbills  might  be  applied  the  ap- 
pellation Crucirostra,  which  name  is  adopted  in  Shaw's  Zoh 
logy.  Of  this  genus  there  are,  I  believe,  only  three  species, 
the  common  crossbill  (C.  vulgaris  Shcrw)^  the  parrot  cross- 
bill (C.  pinetorum  Meyer),  and  the  white-winged  crossbill, 
(C.  leucoptera  Shaw).  Selby,  in  the^-JSrst  edition  of  hb 
British  Ornithology,  calls  the  coalhood  **  bullfinch  grosbeak," 
and  in  the  second  '^common  bullfinch;''  thus  in  the  first 
instance  making  bullfinch  the  specific,  and  in  the  second 
the  generic,  name :  but  either  way  the  name  is  improper,  for 
the  bird  is  not  a  finch  at  all,  and  has  no  more  right  to  the 
appellation  than  the  storm  petrel  (Thalassidroma  pelagica)  or 
the  pied  flycatcher  (Muscicapa  luctu^a),  both  of  which  have 
been  called  finches !  In  these  days  of  wholesale  changes 
there  may  be  some  who  look  on  (or  rather  perhaps  awayjrom) 
every  alteration  with  suspicion  or  dislike;  but  it  is  but  &ir 
that  they  should  state  their  reasons  for  discarding  any  new 
proposal,  and  not  do  so  because  it  is  new. — &  2).  W.  Sej^. 
JSS*.     [^Post-mark,  Burton  on  Trent,  Sept.  16.] 

A  Nest  of  Bullfinches  ICoalhood  Thickbills,  as  S.  D.  W. 
above' advises  to  name  them"],  in  which  there  were  Three  Snaah 
white  young  ones,  and  One  of  the  Common  Colour,  was  once 
found,  by  a  person  whom  I  know,  in  his  garden :  I  believe 
that  he  had  them  preserved. — A.  Clifford.  Near  Stamford. 
[Received,  Dec.  13.  1833.] 

A  Live  Young  Book,  almost  perfectly  White,  was  last  year 
brought  to  me.  It  was  of  a  dirty  white  colour,  and,  what 
rather  surprised  me,  its  beak  and  legs  were  also  of  this  colour. 
I  had  wished  to  bring  it  up  ;  but,  to  my  great  disappointment, 
it  was  killed  by  accident.  It  was  quite  young,  and  I  have 
little  doubt  that,  had  it  lived  to  attain  its  full  plumage,  it 
would  have  been  milk-white.  The  person  who  had  brought 
it  to  me  said,  that  he  had  taken  one  or  two  other  young  ones 
of  the  natural  colour  out  of  the  same  nest. — A.  Clifford.  Near 
Stamford.     [^Received,  Dec,  IS.  1833.] 

White,  in  the  letter  to  Pennant,  dated  "  Selborne,  March 
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SO.  1768/'  has  remarked,  ^^  A  gentleman  in  this  neighbour- 
hood had  two  milk-white  rooks  in  one  nest.  I  saw  me  birds 
myseir,  and  was  surprised  to  find  that  their  bills,  legs,  feet, 
and  claws,  were  milk-white/'  Sir  William  Jardine,  in  a  note 
on  this  subject,  to  his  edition  of  White's  Natural  Hislory  of 
Sdbomey  has  these  remarks :  — ^^  The  common  rook  seems  to  be 
more  subject  to  a  white  variation  than  its  other  British  con- 

Siners.  Specimens  entirely  white  are  not  often  seen,  but  in- 
viduals,  with  parts  of  the  wings  and  tail  pure  white,  occur 
in  almost  every  rookery." 

mite  Crows  we  have  seen  very  often,  says  Captain  Thomas 
Brown,  in  a  note  to  his  edition  of  White's  Selbome. 

The  jRaven  in  White  and  Pied  Plumage. — The  raven  "  is 
sometimes  found  quite  white  or  pied."  {Montagu  in  JRennie^s 
Mont.  Om.  Diet.) 

**  A  Pair  of  Magpies^  entireli/  of  a  Cream  Colour^  were 
hatched  at  a  farm-steading  in  Eskdale,  Dumfriesshire,  and, 
being  much  thought  of  by  the  tenant,  were  strictly  preserved, 
and  continued  near  the  spot  for  many  years."  (Sir  WilKam 
Jardinfy  in  a  note  to  his  White's  Selbome.) 

A  While  Jackdaw  has  been  known,  as  is  clear  from  this 
remark  by  Montagu,  in  Rennie's  edition  of  the  Orn.  Diet. :  — 
"  Several  varieties  of  this  species  are  given  by  different  au- 
thors; some  entirely  black,  without  the  grey  on  the  head  and 
neck  :  others  quite  while,  or  mixed  black  and  white."  Captain 
Brown  has  seen  a  white  jackdaw :  see  his  notes  in  his  edition 
of  White's  Selbome.  Mr.  Waterton  has  thus  noted,  in  our 
VI.  396.,  a  jackdaw  with  white  in  one  of  its  wings,  which  had 
occurred  in  the  park  of  Walton  Hall:  — "  A  jackdaw  once 
appeared  here  with  a  remarkable  portion  of  white  in  one  of 
the  wings ;  it  tarried  with  us  for  two  years,  and  then  disap- 
peared for  ever.  Probably  the  singularity  of  its  wing  had 
attracted  the  fatal  notice  of  some  experienced  gunner,  in  its 
peregrinations  beyond  this  vale  of  safety." 

Cfthe  Starling  in  White  Plumage^  instances  will  be  found 
noted  in  I.  494.,  V.  284. 

Of  the  Grey  Hen^  the  Female  of  the  Tetrao  Tetrix^  a  variety 
is  noted  in  II.  90.,  the  ground  colour  of  whose  whole  plumage 
was  ^^  a  dusky  yellowish  white,  paler  on  the  under  parts,  with 
the  dark  markings  of  the  feathers  umber  brown."  The  in- 
dividual was  shot:  Sir  William  Jardine  had  the  specimen. 

On  the  Pheasant  in  White  or  Varied  Plumage^  Mr.  Water- 
ton  has,  in  VI.  308.,  noted  the  fact  of  the  occurrence  of  some 
instances,  and,  in  VI.  814.,  has  remarked,  that  ^^  a  white  male 
pheasant  has  taken  up  his  abode  here,  for  seven  years,  without 
naving  been  once  seen  to  wander  half  a  mile  from  the  house." 
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In  l?^!^^  ^  ':}iaLkmrTF>  :]esc»  cumaiiiiii^  nbnr  or  fire  Tomig 
vaei-  :bmid  jc  Sou^osmu  near  Bury  St.  CdniDod^  Sef- 
fink.  One  Jt  tne  Toiamt'-niesviiifereii  Ln  coioar  maCeriallT  firom 
tin:  nsiC     Its-  tiye:^ ^er«i  n9ii«  its  biiL  was  yellow  (which  is  ool 
nsfuai  in  -ftsiy  ToumtbuKkxnniii'..     The  nest  was  not  taken  tiU 
the  voun^  were  nulv  detisseu.  On  actemptiii^  to  capture  them, 
twu   or  uiree   oriiuie  oieir  e<ape :  die  white  one  was  sa^j 
caui^c :  another  '«a2^  cipnirui^  ailer  its  ihi^  had  been  broken ; 
tbib-  iooo  dieii.     Tlie  red-eyed  bird  atterwards  became  nearly 
or  whoilv  whitCt  and  it  stilL  retains  tills  colour.     ^i^Ir.  EIt  o( 
Bury  ^  Edmunds  the  person  who  reared  the  bird  [in  whose 
pubtie?>Mon  it  was  ontenuriy  to  >Liy  27-  IS293,  ^^^  receiTcd 
refXiated  offers  of  a  i^uinea  tor  it :  he  ultimately  sold  it  Co  Mr. 
&   >Iiddleditch :   of  whom  Mr.  Partridge  of    London  por- 
chased  it  fur  ll.  lOs.    It  is  worth  noticing  that  the  bird,  which 
died  with  a  broken  limb,  was  remarkably  black ;  much  mere 
so  Uiun  young  blackbirds  usually  are. — Hcfwy  Turner.  Bunf 
Si.  Edmwids^  yiarc/i  I.   1S33.      [Mr.  Partridge  brought  the 
bird  to  London :  I  happened  to  make  the  journey  with  him 
and  it  on  Jan.  4p.  1S33. — Jl  2). 

Captain  Brown,  in  the  same  note,  in  his  edition  of  White's 
tk'lbumet  (nnn  which  we  have  before  quoted^  relates  these 
instances  of  blackbirds  of  unusual  colour: — ^  In  the  summer 
uf  I  S3 1,  a  blackbird's  nest  was  found  at  Newbotde,  near 
Edinburgh,  containing  four  youngs  two  of  which  were  of  the 
ordinary  colour^  and  two  perfectly  white.     The  former  turned 
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out  females,  and  the  latter  were  both  male  birds.  On  the 
grounds  of  Dnimsheughi  the  property  of  our  friend  Sir  Patrick 
Walker,  there  was,  some  years  ago,  a  beautifully  mottled 
blackbird,  which  became  so  tame  that  it  fed  along  with  the 
domestic  fowls.  ...  It  is  now  in  the  museum  of  Sir  Patrick. 
Another  mottled  blackbird  was,  some  years  ago,  kept  in  a 
cage  by  Mr.  Veitch,  optician,  Inchbonny."  Professor  Rennie 
in  iiis  Mont.  Orn.  Diet,  mentions  the  fact  of  the  occurrence  of 
white  blackbirds.] 

The  Barbadoes  Blackbird  is  here  now  and  then  seen  Mottled^ 
andj  rareh/j  quite  Wliite  ;  while 

The  tropic  Birdy  Phietouy  varies  in  the  markings  of  its 
plumage  to  a  greater  extent. — Lansdown  Guilding.  St.  Vin^ 
centj  May  1.  1830. 

A  Black  Thrusli. — A  person  residing  in  Liveipool  is  in  pos- 
session of  a  living  thrush,  now  nearly  two  years  old,  which  has 
changed  the  colour  of  its  feathers  three  times.  This  singular 
bird,  which  is  of  the  ordinary  size  and  form  of  thrushes  ge- 
nerally, was  taken  along  with  four  others  from  the  same  nest 
early  in  the  spring,  and  before  it  was  quite  fledged.  It  was 
then  of  the  usual  colour  of  youug  thrushes;  but  at  the  end 
of  three  months  its  feathers  became  black,  and  remained  so 
for  about  nine  months,  when  it  agahi  resumed  its  original 
colour,  namely,  that  of  a  common  thrush.  It  has  alwaysbeen 
a  ver}'  healthy  bird,  and  is  a  famous  musician.  This  singu- 
larity was  not  exhibited  by  any  of  the  other  birds  of  the  same 
nest,  nor  have  I  ever  before  seen  or  heard  of  an  instance  of 
the  ;kuid. — Thomas  JVeatherill,  M.D.  Liverpool^  Dec.  7. 
18SS. 

[jFbr  a  Notice  of  Birds^  Natural  Hybrids^  produced  betweeti 
the  Throstle  and  the  Blackbird^  see  in  p.  598. 

A  White  Ijark. — Notice  of  one,  shot,  is  given  in  II.  267. 
A  White^  ornearhj  While^  Titlark^  studcd,  is  among  the  spe- 
cimens of  British  birds  in  the  British  Museum.     It  is  labelled 
"  Titlark,  variety  ^Infula  prat^nsis  i.,  London  Market." 

Tlie  Common  Spairou^  While.  —  An  instance  of  a  female  is 
ffiven  in  I.  494-. ;  of  another  female,  in  V.  583.  note  • :  this 
last  is  an  interesting  case.  Montagu  has  remarked  of  the 
sparrow,  "  accidental  varieties  occur,  such  as  white,  black, 
and  yellowish."  Captain  Brown  has  seen  "  white  birds  of  many 
British  species,"  and  a  white  sparrow  is  one  of  these. 

A  Greenfinch^  extraordinary  in  the  Colours  of  its  Plumage^  is 
described  in  II.  64. 

The  Goldfinch's  Colours  are  known  to  vary  with  its  food. 
(II.  64.,  V.  398.) 
A  White  Swallow. — Morier  mentions  having  seen  a  white 
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swallow  at  Bushire.   (J".  -B.  Fraserj  in  note  *  to  p.  471.  of 
his  Historical  and  Descriptive  Account  of  Persia.) 

The  Bobin^  White. — A  white  robin  was  caught,  in  Jane, 
1825,  in  the  garden  of  the  rectory  at  Writhlington,  near  Rad- 
stock,  and  it  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Rev.  G.  Cooksoo, 
at  Writhlington :  its  eyes  are  red,  its  legs  and  bill  yellow. 
(Morning  Herald^  July  4.  1825.)  Captain  Brown  has  seen 
**  a  white  robin,Vith  red  eyes." 

All  Albinos  have  Bed  Eyes. 

The  Colour  of  Plumage  of  the  Bingdove  is  remarkably  am' 
slant. — "  I  know  of  no  British  bird,"  says  Mr.  Watertoo, 
in  p.  332.,  ^^  which  has  the  colour  of  its  plumage  so  constant 
as  is  that  of  the  ringdove." 

The  Change  in  the  Colours  of  Birds  kept  in  Confinement  it 
referable  to  the  Confifiement  and  the  Nature  of  the  Food  upon 
nxihich  they  are  fed. — This  seems  generally  agreed  upon.  Facts 
in  proof  of  it  are  given  in  the  case  of  a  goldfinch,  in  II.  64. ; 
in  the  case  of  the  Senegal  sparrow,  goldfinch,  and  bullfinch, 
in  V.  398. :  hempseed  is  marked  as  the  food  most  conducive 
to  the  change.  Mr.  Yarrell,  the  author  of  ^^  Observations 
on  the  laws  which  appear  to  influence  the  assumption  and 
changes  of  plumage  in  birds,"  treatise  third,  in  the  Zoological 
Societ^s  Transactions^  has  concluded,  as  we  have  stated  in  VI. 
502.,  that  '^  feathers  are  influenced  by  constitutional  power, 
and  their  colour  affected  as  the  secretions  alter  under  constitu- 
tional changes."  Those  who  can  make  access  to  this  excellent 
treatise  will  not  omit  to  peruse  it.  It  may  be  objected  that 
all  this  has  rather  little  to  do  with  birds  produced  white  from 
the  egg ;  but  the  case  of  these  is  inseparable ;  there  must  have 
been  a  cause  for  the  whiteness,  whatever  may  have  been  that 
cause.] 

Throstles  have  built  their  NestSy  when  pressed  by  Necessity,  in 
a  surprisingly  short  Space  of  Time,  —  I  have  known  throstles, 
which  had  been  robbed  of  their  nests  after  one  or  two  eggs 
had  been  laid,  rebuild  in  a  surprisingly  short  period ;  and  even 
upon  the  old  foundation.  I  oiice  took  a  nest,  containing  three 
eggs,  but  accidentally  led  behind  the  coarse  external  part  of 
tne  nest ;  circumstances  led  me  by  the  place  on  the  following 
morning,  when  I  observed  the  throstle  seated  on  the  remnant 
of  her  nest,  in  which  she  had  deposited  her  fourth  egg,  havinSf 
since  the  day  before  (that  of  the  robbery),  plastered  it  with 
the  usual  coating  of  rotten  woody  moist  earth,  and,  perhaps,  a 
little  cow-dung.— iifewry  Be?'>y.  Bootle,  near  Liverpool^  Aug. 
27.  1834. 

Hybrid  Birds  produced  between  the  Throstle  and  Blackbird 
in  a  State  of  Nature^ — With  respect  to  the  throstle,  I  recollect 
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a  singular  case : — In  the  garden  of  James  Hankin,  a  nursery- 
man at  Ormskirk,  in  Lancashire,  a  throstle  and  blackbird  had 
paired:  this  was  well  known  to  a  number  of  individuals,  my- 
self amongst  them.  During  two  successive  years  the  birds 
reared  their  broods,  which  were  permitted  to  fly,  and  evinced, 
in  all  respects,  the  features  of  strongly  marked  hybrids.  — 
Henry  Berry.     BocftU^  near  Liverpool^  Aug.  27.  1834-. 

TAe  Purre  Breeds  at  Martin  Mere^  an  extensive  Water  and 
Swamp  in  iMUcashire. — Bewick,  in  his  account  of  the  purre, 
remarks  that  at  present  it  is  not  known  where  this  bird  breeds. 
I  have  shot  the  female  with  eggs  fully  matured,  and  found 
several  nests  from  which  I  had  driven  the  old  birds,  at  Martin 
Mere,  an  extensive  wnter  and  swamp  in  Lancashire. — Id. 

Fishes.  — Facts  on  the  Habits  of  Two  Species  of  Stickleback^ 
additional  to  the  Facts  in  111.  329.  —  Since  the  publication, 
in  IIL  329.,  of  some  observations  of  mine  on  the  habits  of 
the  stickleback  (Gasterosteus  aculeatus  Lin.)^  I  have  had  an 
opportunity,  not  only  of  confirming  the  remarks  there  re- 
corded, but  of  enquiring  farther  into  the  habits  of  this  curious 
fish ;  and  have  a  few  more  facts  to  communicate. 

The  fry  of  this  fish  were,  this  year,  in  abundance  in  the 
ponds  and  ditches  in  this  neighbourhood  [Clapton]  as  early 
as  April ;  but  I  was  unable  to  procure  any  full*^rown  fish 
earlier  than  the  first  week  in  June,  except  a  few  of  the  black 
species,  with  ten  dorsal  spines  (Gaster6steus  pungitius)  [see 
IIL  332.].  These,  on  being  placed  in  a  tub  of  water,  did  not 
evince  their  ordinary  pugnacity  of  character.  However,  I 
confined  about  eight  of  the  common  species  in  the  early  part 
of  June;  and  they,  as  usual,  took  possession  of  diiferent  sta- 
tions in  the  tub,  and  fought  with  their  wonted  fury.  This 
disposition  continued  till  the  end  of  the  month ;  when,  from 
some  cause  which  baffled  all  my  efforts  to  discover,  they 
became  sickly,  the  colours  of  the  fighters  faded,  and  they 
gradually  died,  notwithstanding  I  occasionally  fed  them,  and 
gave  them  fresh  water  every  week.  I  was  more  than  ever 
surprised  at  their  rapid  change  of  colour :  simply  removing 
them  into  another  vessel,  during  the  process  of  changing  the 
water,  caused  a  marked  difference  in  the  beauty  of  their 
colours*  lliat  this  fighting  propensity  is  connected  with 
sexual  desire,  appears  obvious  from  their  different  treatment 
of  the  female  fish.  On  introducing  a  female  distended  with 
spawn  into  the  tub,  they  did  not  attack  her  as  they  would  have 
attacked  another ;  but  they  rubbed  up  against  her,  and  pushed 
her  about  with  their  mouths :  with  a  view,  in  all  probability, 
to  make  her  deposit  her  spawn  ;  which,  I  suspect,  they  cat; 

Q  Q   t 
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for  they  are  very  voracious,  and  will  seize  the  minute  fry  of 
their  own  species  with  the  fury  of  a  pike. 

[^Argidtis  foliaceus  Jurine,  fils.  (VL  94.)1  They  suffer,  in 
common  with  some  other  river  fish,  very  much  from  a  flat- 
shaped  parasitical  insect,  which  adheres  closely  to  them; 
and,  from  the  tenacity  of  its  hold,  frustrates  every  effort  of 
the  fish  to  remove  it  This  insect  is,  I  believe,  the  AVgulus 
foliaceus  of  Jurine,  fils.  Several  times  during  the  period  of 
my  keeping  the  fish,  this  summer,  I  detached  as  many  as  six 
of  these  troublesome  insects  from  one  fish. 

When  the  fishes  are  fighting,  it  is  difficult  to  perceive  them 
use  their  side  spines  (unless  they  are  very  closely  observed) ; 
they  strike  so  quickly,  and  often  so  fatally,  with  them.  I  had, 
this  summer,  one  determined  fellow,  which,  although  con- 
stantly worsted,  never  failed  to  attack  its  neighbour  whenever 
a  fair  opportunity  offered.  I  turned  it  in  where  four  others 
bad  their  respective  stations  in  the  tub ;  and  it  successively, 
but  in  vain,  tried  to  take  possession  of  their  places:  at  last,  it 
fixed  itself  in  an  unoccupied  part  of  the  tub,  and  effectually 
resisted  every  effort  of  the  others  to  depose  iL 

I  have  always  failed  in  my  attempts  to  keep  these  fish 
through  the  winter ;  therefore,  I  am  uncertain  how  long  they 
live :  but  I  suspect  that  they  do  not  live  longer  than  two 
years.  They  disappeared  here,  from  their  usual  haunts,  by 
the  end  of  June;  since  which,  I  have  not  seen  any.  —  0. 
Clapton^  Sept.f  1834. 

[See,  in  III.  521 — 523.,  descriptions  by  Mr.  Yarrell,  illus- 
trated by  figures,  of  three  British  species  of  stickleback.] 

T/te  Pike  has  been  seen  to  capture  a  live  Rat  when  this  was 
swimming  on  the  Surface  of  the  Water. — An  informant  has 
witnessed,  at  Tottenham  Mills,  an  incident  to  this  amount:  — 
One  day,  while  parties  concerned  were  unloading  a  large 
barge  of  corn,  two  or  three  persons,  with  their  dogs,  were 
looking  out  for  the  rats,  which  made  their  appearance  every 
now  and  then ;  and,  by  being  driven  overboard,  afforded 
sport  for  the  dogs.  While  these  were  in  chose  of  one,  and 
swimming  and  barking,  and  the  men  on  shore  shouting  and 
urging  them  on,  up  rose  a  large  jack,  and,  within  a  yard  of 
the  dogs,  collared  poor  Nibble,  and  carried  him  down  to  the 
shades  below,  flapping  its  tail,  in  a  very  significant  manner, 
in  the  faces  of  dogs  and  men ;  to  their  no  small  astonish- 
ment, for  they  never  saw  more  of  either  the  captured  or 
captor^  —  John  Reynolds,  23.  Chadwell  Street^  Middleton 
Square^  Sept.j  1834. 

A  Pike  stated  to  have  caught  a  Swalloxv  on  the  Wing^  —  A 
young  gentleman,  walking  in  Mr.  Longster's  garden,  Malton, 
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on  the  bank  of  the  Derwent,  saw  a  fine  pike  suddenly  dart 
out  of  the  river,  and  seize  a  swallow  that  was  gliding  along 
the  surface  of  the  water.  {Morning  Herald^  July  4.  1824.; 
Swallows  nearly  touch  the  water  sometimes ;  and  pass  slowly 
oyer  the  surface  sometimes  :  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  suppose 
that  the  sun  might  be  so  low  as  to  give  the  bird's  shadow  in 
advance  of  the  bird  itself,  and  thus  give  the  pike  an  advantage. 

Eels  (V.  313.  744.,  VII.  283.);  the  Places  in  which  they 
breed,  —  I  taken  them  of  all  sizes  (from  that  of  a  needle 
upwards),  in  ponds  totally  unconnected  with,  and  far  distant 
from,  either  river  or  brook.  —  Hairy  Berry,  Bootle^  near 
Liverpool^  Atig.  27.  1834. 

Insects.  —  [The  external  Cotifigtiration  of  some  Species  of 
Insects  is  vety  extraordinary  (II.  20.,  V.  318.  591.) :  Conjee^ 
tures  on  some  of  the  Purposes  of  this  Configuration  in  some 
Species. ^-^  The  following  remarks,  by  Mr.  Guilding,  he  had 
written  in  relation  to  Mr.  Kirby's  figures  and  descriptions  of 
the  astonishing  centrotuses  in  our  II.  20 — 22.]:  — 

Among  my  West  Indian  insects  are  several  species  which 
have  these  wonderful  dorsal  appendages  :  my  collection  con- 
tains several  new  genera,  which  I  am  about  to  publish; 
and  among  them  is  a  species  without  appendages,  but  having 
the  promuscis  [a  form  of  mouth  resembling  a  horn  :  see  11. 
20,  21.]  curved  backwards  over  the  head.  This  peculiarity 
of  structure  would  enable  the  insect  to  obtain  the  nectareous 
juices  of  flowers  which  have  a  bended  corolla ;  and  for  this 
purpose  it  was  doubtless  given.  Mr.  Swainson  has  figured, 
in  the  first  series  of  his  Zoological  Illustrationsy  a  lovely  little 
humming-bird,  whose  bill  is,  in  a  slight  degree,  similarly  con- 
structed. The  specimens  I  obtained  from  Demerara,  and  one 
of  them  was  sent  to  my  valued  friend  Mr.  Kirby.  The  use  of 
the  processes,  Mr.  Kirby  notices  [in  our  II.  20.],  are  given  for 
concealment  and  deception ;  and  they  imitate,  in  a  singular 
manner,  the  Clavariae  and  other  /ungi  which  spring  from  the 
bodies  of  dead  insects  in  damp  places. 

One  genus  her^  is  remarkable  for  the  curious  manner  in 
which  it  protects  its  eggs  from  the  rapacious  ants;  which 
compel  the  larva;  to  offer  them  for  food,  on  their  extensile 
tubifbrm  anus,  their  drops  of  saccharine  excrement.  The 
eggs  have,  under  the  microscope,  the  appearance  of  red 
cherries  enclosed  in  one  of  those  open  white  china  basketwork 
fruit-dishes  so  common  in  the  last  century.  —  Lansdown 
Guilding.     Si.  Vincent^  May  1.  1830. 

[Mr.  Wcstwood's  very  interesting  figures  and  descriptions 
of  insects  remarkable  in  form,  published  in  V.  318 — 327. 
59\f  592.,  should  be  cited  in  connection  with  the  above. 
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To  these  we  here  add,  from  the  Encyclopaedia  ofGardeih 
ingi  now  being  published, 

Figures  of  Three   Species  of  Membracis.  (^^.68.) — no, 
M.  ensata ;  6,  M.  fuscata ;  c,  M.  spinosa.     The  appendages, 

unusual  to  insects  generally,  which  give 
these  creatures  so  striking  a  fbnn,  are, 
according  to  Kir  by  and  Spence  {Introd^ 
ed.  1827,  iii*  53709  processes  of  the  pro- 
thorax.  See  the  Introd.  of  these  authors, 
in  ii.  225.,  iii.  587.,  for  notices  of  various 
species  of  insects  remarkable  for  their 
exterior  form,  armature,  or  vesture.  lo 
the  Encycloptedia  of  Gard^ning^  §  3071., 
it  is  stated,  from  Mr.  Swainson,  that  he 
has  ^'  never  met  with  the  A'phides  in 
South  America ;  but  that  their  place  in 
nature  is  there  supplied  by  numerous  specie9*^f  Mem- 
bracis [see  fig.  68.],  Centrotus  [see  figures  and  descrip- 
tions of  six  species  in  II.  20 — 22.],  &c.,  which  are,  in  fact, 
the  plant-lice  of  that  continent."  This  last  remark  advises 
us,  in  a  general  way,  of  the  habits  of  these  creatures ;  and 
this  may  be  learned  more  particularly  by  a  perusal  of  the 
communications  on  D^lphax  saccharivora  tVestwoody  by  our 
Grenada  correspondent  and  Mr.  Westwood,  in  VI.  4-07.  409., 
VII.  496.,  as  the  genera  Z)elphax  and  Centr6tus  are  allied  ones; 
and  the  genera  Centr5tus  and  Membracis  are  so  closely  allied, 
that  some  of  the  species  of  them  have  been  interchanged. 
The  Centr5tus  corniitus  and  genistse  of  Curtis's  Gta'de 
(1829),  two  British  species,  are  the  Membracis  comuta  and 
genistse  of  Samouelle's  Entomologist^ s  Compendium  (1824). 
It  must  be  interesting  to  learn,  by  a  comparison  of  the  Bri- 
tish species  with  the  figures  of  American  ones,  in  what  degree 
their  forms  assimilate  or  difier.  Centrotus  genistas  is,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Curtis's  Guide^  figured  in  his  British  Entomologifj 
t.313. 

The  C6ccid(e  of  the  West  Indies^  exclusive  of  insects  there 
of  the  affinities  just  remarked  on,  are,  it  seems,  agents  there 
of  the  same  effects  in  the  economy  of  nature,  as  the  aphides 
are  in  Europe.  Mr.  Guilding  had  remarked,  in  a  note  rela- 
tive to  the  mention,  in  II.  104.,  of  aphides  on  the  roots  of 
plants  of  endive  and  lettuce  in  England,  that  "  We  have 
several  of  the  Coccidae  attached  to  the  loose  roots  of  plants, 
which  soon  die  or  droop  from  their  attacks." 

Nearly  all,  it  may  be  said  quite  all,  collections  of  tropical 
plants  cultivated  in  Europe  are  attended  by  a  species  of 
coccus,   which    English  gardeners   have  named    the   scale. 
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the  scaly  bug,  and  the  turtle  insect ;  names  expressive  of  the 
insect's  appearance  and  shape.  It  is,  I  have  understood, 
of  the  species  C.  hesperidum  ;  and,  perhaps,  has  been  thought 
to  have  been  imported  with  golden  apples,  that  is,  oranges, 
firom  the  Hesperides :  it  afTecls,  in  Europe,  the  whole  foliage 
of  the  citron  tribe.  Whencesoever  it  may  have  been  derived, 
it  demands,  in  plant  stoves,  the  gardener's  best  attention  to 
prevent  its  increase ;  and  thereby  the  injuries  which  it  would 
effect,  if  allowed  to  live,  upon  the  herbage  of  the  plants. 
Another  species  of  insect,  called,  by  English  gardeners,  the 
mealy  bug,  is  equally  or  even  more  troublesome  upon  tro- 

fical  plants  cultivated  in  Europe.  This  is  the  species  which 
>r.  Gorman  had  met  with  in  the  Cambridge  Botanic  Gar- 
den, and  had  supposed  to  be  identical  with  ^'  the  wild  species 
of  cochineal."  (See  II.  386.)  Upon  this  subject,  the  follow- 
ing note  had  been  made  by  Mr.  Guilding :  —  "I  doubt  alto- 
Sither  whether  the  Coccus  in  the  Cambridge  garden  is  the 
r4na  sylvestris  of  South  America,  both  fi*om  the  trees  to 
which  the  insects  were  attached,  and  from  the  tenacity  with 
which  they  adhered.  Many  species  yield  the  dye;  though 
they  are  too  small  and  too  little  productive  to  be  worthy  pro- 
pagation for  commercial  purposes.  Is  it  likely  that  any  [of 
the]  Cacti  would  answer  in  the  open  air  of  England  ?  " 

Some  very  minute  Ants  were  exhibited,  by  Mr.  Spence,  at 
the  Entomological  Society's  ninth  sitting,  on  June  2. ;  which, 
he  said,  had  swarmed  to  so  great  a  degree  at  Brighton,  and 
some  parts  of  London,  that,  in  several  instances  which  had 
come  to  his  knowledge,  the  inhabitants  had  found  no  other 
alternative  than  entirely  quitting  their  houses.  {^Ent,  Mag., 
ii.  312.)  [We  have  quoted  this  for  the  sake  of  identifying 
them  with  the  very  minute  species  of  ant  which  we  had  pre- 
viously mentioned,  in  p.  269.,  as  occurring  in  a  house  at  Ken- 
sington gravel-pits.  For  "  1833,"  in  that  mention,  read 
•*  1832."  The  house  was  that  of  Mr.  Bay  ley,  bookbinder  and 
bookseller.  —  Jl  /J.] 


REVIEWS. 

Art.  I.  Catalogue  of  Works  on  Natural  History y  lately  published , 
xioith  some  Notice  rf those  considered  the  most  interesting  to  British 
Naturalists. 

IValkeRj  Alexander^  Author  of  "  Physiognomy  founded  on 
Physiology:  "  The  Nervous  System,  Anatomical  and  Phy- 
siological ;  in  which  the  Functions  of  the  various  Parts  of 
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the  Brain  are  for  the  first  Time  assigned  ;  and  to  which  is 
prefixed  some  Account  of  the  Author's  earliest  Discoveries ; 
of  which  the  more  recent  Doctrine  of  Bell,  Magendie,  &c-, 
is  shown  to  be  at  once  a  Plagiarism,  an  Inversion,  and  a 
Blunder  associated  with  useless  Experiments,  which  they 
have  neither  understood  nor  explained.  Being  the  First 
Volume  of  an  Original  System  of  Physiology,  adapted  to 
the  advanced  State  of  Anatomy.  8vo,  704  pages.  Lon- 
don, \%S^.     Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.,  Cornhill. 

"  With  the  view  of  adapting  the  work,  as  far  as  possible, 
to  the  general  reader  as  well  as  to  the  professional  student, 
the  author,  wherever  he  could,  has  avoided  mere  technicali- 
ties, and  those  statements  which  suppose  things  to  be  known 
which  are  unknown ;  while  he  has  sought  to  render  minutiae 
impressive,  and  complexities  simple,  by  explaining  the  im- 
portant and  interesting  functions  in  which  they  are  associated* 

"  Of  all  the  objects  of  knowledge,  the  most  important  and 
interesting  are  certainly  those  here  considered ;  the  functions 
of  man,  and  especially  those  of  his  nervous  or  mental  system. 
It  is,  indeed,  only  in  relation  to  man  and  his  mind  that  aught 
besides  can  possibly  have  [to  him]  even  its  subordinate  in- 
terest :  and,  until  this  most  important  branch  of  physiology  is 
thoroughly  reformed,  the  very  bases  of  moral  and  political 
science  will  be  unfixed." 

The  study  of  zoology  leads  to  a  knowledge  of  comparative 
anatomy,  and  comparative  anatomy  necessitates  a  knowledge 
of  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  man.  Hence,  not  any 
zoologist  can  be  incurious  on  the  subject  embraced  in  the 
book  whose  title  is  given  above.  This  subject  is  the  high  and 
difficult  one  of  the  agency  of  mind  ;  and  more  particularly  of 
the  mode  and  nature  of  the  mind's  relations,  passive  and 
active,  to  those  corporeal  organs  which  are  the  functional 
instruments  of  its  operations.  The  views  which  the  author 
has  ofiered  upon  these  themes  are,  it  is  advertised  in  the 
title,  different  from  those  which  others  have  offered  upon 
them.  Which  author  has  offered  the  most  accurate  ones,  we 
are  unable  to  say :  we  have  only  seen  those  in  the  work 
under  notice.  We  shall  content  ourselves  in  apprising  our 
readers  of  the  existence  of  the  work ;  and,  in  j^emarking  on 
it,  that  we  deem  it  valuable,  independently  of  the  author's 
conclusions,  though  the  accuracy  and  merit  of  these  may  be 
unequalled,  in  the  store  of  information  on  anatomy,  compara- 
tive anatomy,  and  physiology,  which  is  supplied  in  the  pre- 
mises from  which  tlie  author  has  deduced  his  conclusions. 
The  author  has  written  vigorously  and  lucidly.  He  condemns 
utterly  the  performing  of  anatomical  experiments  upon  living 
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animals ;  and  impugns  all  observations  as  fallacious  acquired 
by  means  of  them.  The  work  is  dedicated  to  Sir  Anthony 
Carlisle. 

MacgiUivray,  W.,  A.M.  F.R.S.E.,  &c.,  Author  of  "  A  Nar- 
rative of  the  Travels  and  Researches  of  Alexander  von 
Humboldt : "  Lives  of  Eminent  Zoologists,  from  Aristotle 
to  Linnasus ;  with  Introductory  Remarks  on  the  Study  of 
Natural  History,  and  Occasional  Observations  on  the  Pro- 
gress of  Zoology.  Small  8vo,  390  pages,  with  a  Portrait 
of  Linnasus.     Edinburgh  and  London,  1834.     55. 

Aristotle,  Pliny  the  Elder,  Gesner,  Belon,  Salviani,  Ron- 
delet,  Aldrovandi,  Jonston,  Goedart,  Redi,  Swammerdam, 
Ray,  Reaumur,  Linnaeus,  and  Linnaeus  the  Younger,  are 
the  naturalists  memorialised.  One  hundred  and  ninety-three 
pages  are  occupied  by  the  memoir  of  Linnaeus;  and  this 
memoir  is  one  which,  as  we  think,  does  justice  to  the  charac- 
ter of  this  great  man.  Mr.  Macgillivray  seems  quite  free  from 
the  blind  zeal  of  a  partisan,  and  possessed  of  the  candour  and 
discrimination  requisite  in  a  judicious  estimator.  The  work 
will  be  of  real  use  to  younger  students  of  the  science  of  natu- 
ral history,  whatever  may  be  their  age,  in  enabling  them  to 
blend,  with  their  progressive  acquirements  in  the  science, 
associations  of  the  men,  and  of  events  in  the  lives  of  these 
men,  who  have  contributed  so  much  to  render  this  science 
what  it  is. 

Partington^  C.  -F.,  Professor  of  Mechanical  Philosophy,  Au- 
^  thor  of  various  Works  on  Natural  and  Experimental  Phi- 
losophy, &c..  Editor  :  The  British  Cyclopaedia  of  Natural 
History ;  combining  a  Scientific  Classification  of  Animals, 
Plants,  and  Minerals;  with  a  Popular  View  of  their  Habits, 
Economy,  and  Structure.  In  Parts  each  of  64  pages, 
with  Two  Plates  by  Landseer,  and  several  Woodcuts.  I5. 
"  The  various  articles  are  written  expressly  for  this  work, 
by  Authors  eminent  in  their  particular  department."  The 
Parts  with  the  Plates  coloured,  2s.  each. 

Part  vi.  of  this  work  is,  we  think,  a  favourable,  although 
we  know  not  that  it  is  more  than  a  fair,  specimen  of  it. 
Treatises  on  the  bats,  the  bears,  and  the  beaver,  and  on  the 
bearded  reed-bird  (titmouse),  are  the  main  of  those  included 
in  it ;  but  those  treatises  are  such  as  cannot  fail  to  gratify 
lovers  of  nature,  and  make  them  think  the  inconsiderable 
price  to  be  paid  for  them  as  nothing.  Wc  wish  the  obtain- 
ing of  this  part  may  lead  to  the  purchase  of  the  entire  work. 
Auliough  this  work  will  be  a  long  way  from  what  we  consider 
the  words  **  cyclopaedia  of  natural  history"  to  mean,  it  bids 
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fair  to  be  the  instrument  of  placing  before  the  public  such  a 
store  of  infonnation  (some  of  it,  too,  addressed  with  force  to 
the  heait  and  understanding)  on  natural  objects,  as  has  not 
ever  previously  been  generally  accessible. 

CuvieTf  Baron,  and  Latreille^  P.  A. :  The  Animal  Kingdom 
arranged  according  to  its  Organisation,  serving  as  a  Found- 
ation for  the  Natural  History  of  Animals,  and  an  Intro- 
duction to  Comparative  Anatomy ;  by  Baron  Cuvier.  With 
Figures  designed  after  Nature.  The  Crustacea,  Arach- 
nides,  and  Insects,  by  M.  Latreille.  Translated  from  the 
latest  French  Edition;  with  additional  Notes,  and  illus- 
trated by  nearly  500  Plates  on  Steel.  8vo,  in  S6  Numbers, 
Is,  each  :  to  form  Four  Volumes.  Number  I.,  published  on 
July  1.  1883.     London,  1833. 

The  above  words  are  a  copy  of  those  in  our  VI.  432.  (in 
the  Number  for  September,  1833),  where  we  have  farther 
pointed  out  the  work  to  the  notice  of  our  readers.  The  fol- 
lowing communication  remarks  on  the  subsequent  conducting 
of  the  undertaking :  — 

I  will  thank  you  to  insert,  in  an  early  Number  of  your 
Magazine  of  Natural  Histonj^  the  following  extracts  from  the 
advertisements  on  the  cover  of  the  Translation  of  Baron  Cu- 
vier's  Regne  Animal^  published  by  G.  Henderson;  and  a 
statement  of  facts,  which  proves  the  falsehood  of  the  extracts 
quoted :  — 

From  No.  1.  —  "  The  work  will  consist  of  36  numbers; 
each  will  be  sold  at  one  shilling:  it  will  appear,"  &c. 

I  have  already  received  37  mmibers:  for  the  first  27,  I 

paid  Is.  each;  and  for  the  10  subsequent  numbers,  S^.eacb. 

"  The  plates,  which  constitute  the  most  important  source 
of  expense,  will  amount  to  no  fewer  than  500,"  &c. 

The  third  volume  is  not  yet  completed:  the  numbers 

already  published  contain  only  1 64  out  of  the  500  plates 

promised. 

"  The  advantages  of  the  new  work  will  at  once  be  demon- 
strated, when  it  is  stated  that,  for  the  sum  of  365.,  the  version 
of  a  celebrated  standard  work,  richly  illustrated,  will  be  ob- 
tained ;  which,  in  the  original,  with  its  plates,  costs  more 
than  36/." 

The  work  is  to  consist  of  four  volumes;  it  was  to  cost 

1/.  165. :  336  plates^  and  more  than  ofie  volume  of  letterpress 

still  remain   unpublished ;  and,  for  what  I  have  already 

received,  I  have  paid  21.  7s. 

Front  Ho.  4f. — "The  work  will  consist  of  90  numbers; 
each  will  be  sold  at  sixpence^'  &c. 
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The  advantages  of  the  new  work  will  at  once  be  demon- 
strated, when  it  is  stated  that,  for  a  very  trifling  sum,"  &c. 

Fi-om  No.  5.  —  "  The  work  will  consist  ot  36  numbers ; 
each  will  be  sold  at  one  skilling,'*  &c. 
The  plates,"  &c. 

The  advantages  of  the  new  work  will  at  once  be  demon-' 
strated,  when  it  is  stated  that,  for  a  very  trifling  sum,"  &c. 
Tlie  advertisement  on  the  cover  continued   unaltered 
from  No.  5.  to  No.  21.  inclusive.  On  the  cover  of  Nos.  22. 
and  23.,  which  were  published  in  one,  appeared  the  fol- 
lowing 

"  Address.  — The  public  will  immediately  see,  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  ordinary  plan  of  issuing  the  plates  which  illustrate 
*  Cuvier's  Animal  Kingdom,'  the  proprietor  could  never  fulfil 
his  engagement  to  supply  the  complete  quantity.  He  begs, 
therefore,  to  apprise  the  public,  that  he  will  take  the  oppor- 
tunity, during  the  ensuing  months,  of  preparing  numbers 
which  shall  consist  wholly  of  plates.  By  this  method  alone 
will  the  public  be  able  to  complete  the  first  volume;  and,  for 
that  purpose,  the  plates  illustrating  that  volume  will  be  issued 
in  uninterrupted  succession.  The  public  is  also  informed, 
that  the  work  will  be  further  enriched  with  portraits  of  the 
various  eminent  naturalists  who  are  distinguished  respectively 
in  the  several  departments  of  zoology." 

I  have  introduced  the  extract  from  the  address  on  the 
cover  of  No.  4*.,  as  it  contains  the  only  hint  that  is  given 
that  the  price  of  the  work  will  exceed  the  stipulated  sum : 
and  this  notice  relates  only  to  the  sixpenny  edition.  The 
statement  that  the  work  would  consist  of  36  one  shilling 
numbers,  was  repeated  in  No.  5. ;  and  continued  to  be 
printed  till  No.  21.  inclusive.  From  the  commencement 
of  the  work,  no  notice  has  appeared  that  the  price  of  the 
numbers  would  be  doubled  ;  or  that  the  work  could  not  be 
completed  according  to  the  first  arrangement. 
These  facts  require  no  comment;  but,  certainly,  such 
conduct  deserves  exposure.  —  John  Reynolds  Rowe.  fVim^ 
borne,  Dorsetshire,  Sept.  17.  1834?. 

I  should  be  glad  if  you  could  inform  me  how  many  num- 
bers will  complete  the  edition  of  Cuvier's  Animal  Kingdom, 
now  publishing  by  Henderson  ?  At  the  commencement  of 
the  work,  it  was  distinctly  stated  that  it  would  consist  of 
36  numbers  only,  at  Is.  each  ;  but  it  has  already  attained  to 
34*  numbers,  and  the  price  of  4l5.,  without  being  much  more 
than  half  completed.  —  //.  E.  Strickland.     Aug.  12.  1834. 
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Art.  II.    Literary  Notices. 

No.  ix.  of  The  Entomological  Magazine  is  a  rich  one.  These 
are  the  main  of  the  subjects :  —  a  Colloquia  Entomologica. 
Monographia  Chalciditum,  by  Francis  Walker ;  twenty-nine 
pages.  Notes  on  Deilephila  euphorbiae.  Description  of  some 
Coleopterous  Larvae,  by  Mr.  Waterhouse;  illustrated  by 
figures.  Attempted  Division  of  British  Insects  into  Natural 
Orders,  by  Edward  Newman.  This  is  the  last  of  the  longer 
communications,  and  put  so  by  way  of  climax,  one  might 
imagine.  In  it,  upwards  of  150  orders  are  proposed,  cha- 
racterised, named,  and  their  affinities  indicated.  In  the 
characters,  we  observe,  that  greater  cognizance  is  taken  of  the 
conditions  of  the  larva  and  pupa  than  we  had  previously  seen 
done.  Brief  general  views  of  the  habits  of  the  insects  of  each 
order  are  included  in  the  characters  of  it.  This  production 
of  Mr.  Newman's  must  have  a  comprehensive  eflfect  upon 
entomology,  and  must  be  welcome  to  all  engaged  in  the  study. 
The  first  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Entomologiad 
Society  of  London  will  be  shortly  published. 

Of  Royle^s  Illustrations  of  the  Botany  and  other  Branches  of 
the  Natural  History  of  the  Himalayan  Mountains^  and  of  the 
Flora  of  Cashmere^  Part  iv.  is  published.    It  includes  gene- 
ralisations  upon   the   plants  of  the  orders  Dipterocarpes^ 
Ternstrom/ace^,  Olacinese,  Aurantiaceie,  //ypericinea?,  Gut- 
tiferae,  Hippocrateac^r^p,  Erythrox^leae,  Malpighiac^^r,  ^cer- 
ineae,  Hippocastaneae,  and  Sapindaceae ;  and  coloured  figures 
of  nineteen  species  of  plants.     In  Ternstrbmiacr^r,  the  author 
has  presented  nineteen  pages  of  collected  information  on  the 
question  whether  the  teas  of  China  are  derived  from  plants  of 
one  or  of  more  species,  and  upon  the  conditions  which  relate 
to  the  vegetation  and  the  cultivation  of  these  plants  in  China. 
From  it  all,  the  author  has  concluded  that,   "  in  the  Hima- 
layas, where  so  great  an  analogy  exists  in  latitude,  elevation, 
soil,  climate,  and  the  course  of  the  seasons,  as  well  as  con- 
siderable identity  of  vegetation,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  of 
success  in  introducing  the  cultivation  of  tea,  with  the  strongest 
probability  of  all  its  properties  remaining  unchanged." 

A  work  on  27ie  Mevolutions  of  the  Globe,  in  a  Series  of 
Letters  addressed  to  a  Lady,  to  be  included  in  one  volume, 
post  8vo,  is  to  be  published  by  Ridgway,  in  November.  The 
author  states  his  object  to  be,  "  to  give  the  public  an  idea  of 
the  curious  results  to  which  the  study  of  the  terrestrial  globe 
has,  in  these  latter  times,  led  our  most  distinguished  natu- 
ralists ;  and  to  write  so  as  to  be  understood  by  persons  even 
the  least  conversant  with  the  study  of  natural  history." 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art.  I.  On  certain  recent  Meteoric  Phenomena^  Vicissitudes  in 
the  Seasons,  prevalent  Disorders,  Sfc,  contemporaneous,  and  in 
supposed  connection,  toitk  Volcanic  Emanations*  No.  4.  By  the 
Rev.  W,  B.  Clarke^  A.M.  F.G.S.  &c.  [Continued  from  p.  390.] 

**  Quid  sit,  unde  sit,  quare  sit quod  ipsum  cxplorarc  ct  crucre  sine 

nniversitatis  inquisitione  non  possumus,  cum  ita  cohaercntia,  connexa, 
concatenata  sint.*' —  M.  Minutius  Felix,  xvii. 

Sefore  entering  farther  into  the  enquiry,  we  briefly  intro- 
duce a  few  additional  illustrations  of  the  positions  attempted 
to  be  maintained  in  the  preceding  articles;  especially  as, 
owing  to  the  circumstances  of  illness  under  which  the  sup- 
plemental paper  [385 — 390.]  was  contributed  to  the  Septem- 
ber Number  of  this  work  (No.  41.),  some  typographical 
errors  *  and  some  omissions  are  to  be  noted. 

With  reference  to  the  essay  No.  2.  (VII.  193 — 202.), 
the  following  facts  are  highly  illustrative,  and  must  not  be 
neglected :  — 

The  German  journals  state,  that,  during  the  months  of 
June,  July,  and  August,  1834,  immense  multitudes  of  mice 
had  appeared  in  the  duchy  of  Baden ;  committing  dreadful 
ravages  in  the  cornfields,  and  afterwards  destroying  the 
vineSs  In  a  small  district,  20,000  of  these  destructive  crea- 
tures were  killed.     In  the  adjoining  country,  a  species  of 
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black  rat  is  said  to  have  multiplied  in  equal  proportion.* 
(See  VII.  193—195.) 

The  American  journals  also  mention,  that  in  the  month  of 
June,  1834,  many  parts  of  the  United  States  were  troubled  with 
an  incursion  oiloctists;  which  did  much  damage,  and  seemed 
to  be  called  up  from  the  earth,  in  incredible  numbers,  by  the 
very  means  taken  to  destroy  them.  The  statement  is  further 
increased  by  the  assertion,  that  a  similar  inroad  of  locusts 
occurs  every  seventeen  years,     (VI  I.  196.,  and  308,  309.) 

In  Hungary,  during  the  same  month,  millions  of  beetles 
appeared  ;  devouring  the  vegetation  wherever  they  came,  and 
increasing  in  proportion  to  the  means  taken  to  smoke  them 
to  death. 

The  Island  of  Grenada,  and  some  other  of  the  W^est  India 
Islands,  have  also,  during  the  spring  of  the  present  year,  been 
incredibly  ravaged  by  the  cane  Jly  (a  species  of  Cicada  Zi«.) 
[Z)elphax  saccharivora  Westiwody  see  VI.  407 — 413.,  VII. 
496.],  which  has  destroyed  two  thirds  of  the  crops.  One 
gentleman  stated  recently,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Entomological 
Society,  that  this  pest  was  immediately  preceded  by  a  vidleni 
hurricane.  [See  VII.  496.] 

M.  Huber,  in  his  Memoirs  of  the  Natural  History  of  Ge- 
neva^  states  that  a  huge  column  of  the  Van6ssa  cardui,  in 
June,  1826,  passed  over  the  Canton  de  Vaud  ;  traversing  the 
country,  with  great  rapidity,  from  n.  to  s.  Professor  Bonelli 
of  TiM'in,  as  well  as  M.  Huber,  observed,  in  March  of  the 
same  year,  a  similar  swarm  of  the  same  species,  also  directing 
their  flight  from  n.  to  s.,  in  Piedmont,  in  such  immense  num- 
bers, that,  at  night,  the  flowers  were  literally  covered  with 
them.  They  had  been  traced  from  Coni,  Raconi,  Susa,  &c 
A  similar  flight,  at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  is  recorded 
by  M.  de  Loche,  in  the  Mefnoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Turin. 
The  fact  is  the  more  worthy  of  notice,  because  the  caterpillan 
of  this  butterfly  are  not  gregarious,  but  solitary  from  the 
moment  they  are  hatched  :  and  this  instinct  remains  dormant 
while  generation  after  generation  passes  away  ;  till  it  suddenly 
displays  itself  in  full  energj^,  when  their  numbers  happen  to 
be  in  excess."  f     Mr.  Bennett,  also,  in  \\\s  Journal  of  Natural 

*  It  would  appear  that  the  assertion  of  Amobius  (VII.  195.)  is  not  with- 
out a  comment  in  various  allusions  o^  the  poets;  for  the  ancients,  wb(S 
like  French  cooks,  dressed  up  their  fables  in  such  a  way  that  they  are 
scarcely  to  be  recognised  as  originating  in  facts,  gave  to  Apollo  tlie  name  of 
Sniiniheut  (^liiad^  i.  39.)  ;  which,  according  to  the  critics,  was  derired  from 
the  Phrygian  word  for  mice  or  ratt,  the  god  having  destroyed  a  great  nuoi* 
ber  of  those  creatures  which  infested  that  country. 

t  Mag,  Nat.  Hut,,  i.  387. ;  also  Lyell's  Geology,  u.  1 14.  [The  late 
Rev.  Lansdown  Guilding  had  thus  remarked,  in  a  note,  lyiiv  by  us,  on 
the  mention  in  our  1. 387. :  —  «  I  have  lately  recorded,  in  &e  Zoology 
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History^  relates  a  similar  occurrence  which  took  place  at 
Colombo  in  Ceylon,  when  he  was  there;  and  he  says  the 
butterflies  were  in  ^'  incredible  numbers ; "  and,  ^^  for  the 
greater  part  of  several  successive  days,  passed  down  the 
road  in  a  northerly  direction."  Mr.  Lyell  has  also  observed 
the  periodical  emigration  of  certain  other  ungjegarious  insects ; 
an  instinct  only  developed  in  rare  emergencies.  {GeoL^  ii.  1 15.) 

The  country  papers  mention  several  instances  of  extra- 
ordinary visitations  of  very  small  black  flies,  so  numerous  as 
to  cling  by  hundreds  to  the  faces  and  dresses  of  persons,  dur- 
ing the  end  of  the  month  of  September,  1834.  They  were 
noticed  at  Spalding  (Lincolnshire  Chronicle)  on  Sept.  28.; 
and  at  Colchester  and  Chelmsford  {Essex  Standard)  on  Sept. 
29.  and  30.,  and  Oct.  K  At  the  same  time,  a  flight  was  also 
observed  at  Topsham,  Devon,  more  than  three  quarters  of  a 
mile  in  length,  travelling  in  the  direction  of  the  wind,  which 
was  blowing  gently  from  the  s.E.  [Morning  Herald.)  A 
similar  flight  was  noticed  at  Halifax  and  York,  on  Sept.  29. ; 
and,  about  the  same  time,  at  Cheltenham,  and  at  Stroud. 

Mr.  Foster,  in  his  Calendar  of  Nature,  appended  to  his 
work  Chi  the  Atmosphere^  mentions,  in  p.  427.,  that,  on  July 
17.  1822,  he  "  noticed  the  immense  quantity  of  hiitterjiies 
covering  whole  fields  for  miles  together,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Boulogne;"  and,  on  July  ^(q,  1822,  at  Pont-y-Pani,  he 
WBLvr  Jlies  so  numerous  that,  ^^  in  some  places,  the  wall  was 
quite  black  with  their  settling  on  it."  1822  was,  as  before 
named,  especially  a  hot  volcanic  year. 

In  farther  illustration  of  No.  3.  of  these  essays  [289 — 308.] 
and  its  supplement  (385,  390.),  we  may  here,  at  once,  refer  to 
some  additional  particulars  relating  to  the  meteors  of  Nov.  13. 
1883;  which  have  appeared  in  the  July  number  of  the  Ame- 
rican  Journal  (xxvi.  320.),  in  a  very  interesting  paper  on  the 
subject,  by  Alexander  C.  Twining,  civil  engineer,  and  late 
tutor  in  Yale  College,  entitled,  ^'  Investigations  respecting  the 
Meteors  of  Nov.  30.  1833;  Remarks  upon  Professor  Olm- 
sted's theory  respecting  the  cause." 

Mr.  Twining  states  that  the  whole  space  yet  traced,  over 
which  the  meteors  were  seen,  extends  from  the  Lakes  to  the 
middle  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  and  from  61°  w.  to  Central 
Mexico,  in  long.  100® ;  that  there  was  a  twilight  on  the  mom" 
ing  of' the  18M,  betweefi^fivc  and  six  d clocks  issuing  from  the 
\A6U  south-eastern  and  southern  quarter^  while  the  western  and 

eai  Journal,  a  similar  instance.  A  species  of  Coliuf  was  observed  to  pass, 
in  an  extended  column,  across  the  Island  of  Trinidad,  and  the  neighbour- 
ing  Gulf  of  Paria.  —  L.  Guildwg.    St.  Vincent,  May  1 .  1830."] 
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northern  quarters  were  as  dark  as  usual ;  that  four  of  the 
meteors  formed  their  train  into  a  cloud,  and  floated  away  to 
the  eastward^  as  if  borne  by  "winds;  that  the  most  striking  phe- 
nomenon is,  "  the  observed  Jixedness  of  the  point  of  radiation  in 
a  paHicular  part  of  the  constellation  Leo,  He  confesses,  how- 
ever, that  there  are  difficulties  respecting  this ;  and  I  confess 
that  I  am  not  quite  satisfied  with  the  above  conclusion. 

He  states  another  fact,  viz.,  that  the  ^^  radiant "  (the  point 
whence  the  meteors  seemed  to  radiate)   "  had  a  location  ma- 
nifestly  independent  of  meridians  and  veiiicals^  and  not  confined 
to  geodesic  lines"     He  remarks,  also,  that  there  was  **  not 
only  a  progressive  increase  of  northern  declination  in  southern 
latitudes,    bttt   the  differences   of  declination,    compared  witk 
the   differences    of  latitude,    were    strikingly  correspondent,^ 
amounting  to   about  1°  54'  of  north  declination  for  1®  of 
north  latitude :  and  to  account  for  this,  when  there  was  no 
parallax  in  right  ascension,  as  the  effect  of  parallax,  he  con- 
siders untenable.    He  adds,  that  there  was  neither  parallax  nor 
parallactic  motion  ;  that  the  radiant  point  was  ^^  everywhere 
stationary,  or  nearly  so :  "  but  the  evidence  certainly  goes  to 
establish  the  fact,  that  the  radiant  was  not  stationary  till  aboot 
S  or  4  A.M.,  it  having  a  motion  from  w.  to  £.  (or  a  little  south 
of  east);  and  that  this  motion,  at  first  rapid,  gradually  de- 
creased.    He  says,   also,  there   was,   with   the   exception  pf 
particular  accidental  coincidences,  no  tendency  to  follow  the 
magnetic  dip. 

The  conclusions  come  to  by  Mr.  Twining  are  similar  to 
those  of  Professor  Olmsted.  [385 — 390.]  Other  particulars 
are  given,  which  are  very  interesting.  One  meteor  is  described 
as  ^^  if  a  column  of  glowing  melted  metal  had  been  poured 
down  from  the  spot  whence  the  meteor  issued  ;  another  had 
a  brilliancy  "  above  the  brightness  of  the  sun  ;  "  and  several 
traversed  arcs  of  20®  and  30°,  vanishing  in  clouds  as  big  as, 
and  even  five  times  as  big  as,  the  moon.  The  result  as  to  the 
height  of  these  meteors  is,  that  "  they  efitered  the  atmosphere 
with  a  velocity  not  less,  but  perhaps  greater,  than  fourteen  miles 
in  a  second;  that  they  became  luminous  above  eighty  [miles'] 
fi'om  the  earth;  and  became  extinct  nearly  thirty  miles  from  it^ 
Mr.  Twining  is  obliged,  however,  to  confess,  from  an  examin- 
ation of  the  facts,  "  that  the  atmosphere  itself  must  have  its 
limit  much  higher  than  is  generally  supposed; "  and  suggests, 
whether  it  cannot  be  ascertained  by  the  means  of  the  upper 
extremity  of  "  shooting  stars,"  which  certainly  seem  to  bear  a 
close  affinity  to  the  meteors  of  Nov.  13.,  what  is  the  height  of 
the  atmosphere.     (This  tallies  with  my  remark  in  p.  387.) 

'^'     above  gives,  preltj  accwx^xXfcVj,  iVve  principal  features 
wining^s  **  mves\Aga\Aotv  \^^  tiX'OAow^  ^qv«\!^^Vs^ 
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waut  of  space,  to  be  compressed  and  abbreviated,  Tlie  great 
question  of  the  origin  of  these  meteors  is  considered,  I  must 
say,  fairly ;  but  the  solution  is  totally  at  variance  with  a  vol- 
canic  hypothesis.  The  first  argument  is,  that,  if  the  meteors 
were  **  atmospheric^  electrical^  magnetic^  or  even  unknown  and 
merely  imaginahle^^  they  ought  to  have  conformed,  in  arrange- 
ment or  motion,  to  geodesic  lines.  But,  with  all  deference  to 
the  reasonings  of  Mr.  Twining  and  Professor  Olmsted  (who 
has  considered  gravity  "  an  adequate  cause  "  of  the  motions, 
in  which  I  agree  with  him  ;  though  Mr.  Twining  disputes  it), 
it  does  not  at  all  follow  that  meteors  occasioned  by  volcanic 
emanation  should  pursue  any  ^^  geodesic  "  line.  If  their  com- 
posing matter  had  been  pumped  upwards  into  great  heights, 
in  or  above  what  is  called  "  our  atmosphere,"  they  might, 
after  having  been,  either  by  attraction  or  electrical  forces, 
formed  into  a  mass,  be  whirled  along  by  the  action  of  wind ; 
or  might  partake  of  the  earth's  proper  motion,  through 
restraint  of  gravity,  and  appear  to  have  an  eastward  motion ; 
till,  becoming  stationary,  they  should  be  discharged  as  de- 
scribed, the  stationary  position  being  determined  by  the  excess 
of  gravity.  I  cannot  but  infer  that  this  position  of  the  radiant 
is  a  powerful  argument  m  favour  of  a  terrestrial  ongin.  It 
may  also  be  added,  that  a  want  of  coincidence  with  the  mag- 
netic dip  and  variation  is  not  a  reason  why  these  meteors  had 
nothing  in  common  with  the  "  north  lights  "  or  the  auroral 
arch;  for,  though  the  aurora  has  frequently  (p.  291.)  corre- 
sponded in  these  respects,  it  has  not  always  corresponded ; 
and  the  absence  of  agitation  on  the  part  of  the  needle,  during 
the  display  (as  noticed  by  Mr.  Twining  in  his  *«  investigation ;  " 
Silliman's  Journ.^  July,  p.  3^17.),  is  not  a  necessary  absence ; 
for  the  needle  is  not  always  affected  by  the  aurora,  though 
there  are  cases  where  such  has  been  the  effect.*  Mr.  Twining 
contradicts  himself  when  he  says,  "  the  reverse  of  such  a 
coincidence  do  we  find ; "  for  he  has  allowed  some  "  parti- 
cular accidental  coincidences,"  which,  perchance,  were  not 
accidental.  Moreover,  it  has  been  before  stated,  in  the  Ame* 
rican  Journal  (xxv.  356. :  see  M.  N.  //.,  vii.  291.),  that  the 
radiatit  agreed  exactly  with  the  point  of  magnetic  direction ; 
and  the  whole  evidence  goes  to  prove  that  the  cessation  of 
progressive  motion  corresponds  with  this  point.  The  change 
of  declination  of  the  meteors  (Mr.  Twining  allows)  may  turn 
the  argument  against  him  :  it  certainly  does  so,  and  by  no 
means  encourages  the  supposition  that  '^  any  terrestrial  origin 
seems  to  be  cut  of!'."  {Sil.  J.  p.  34-7.)     The  next  argument  is, 

*  Arago  noticed  it  on  Feb.  7.  1831 ;  and  Faraday  and  Christie,  on 
April  10. 1831.     {Repori  afthv  liritith  Aitoiiation.) 
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zerland ;  as  at  Geneva  and  Lausanne,  where  fire  appeared. 
The  same  phenomenon  occurred  at  Maglanz  in  Savoy, 
where  the  trees  were  consumed  below  the  ground.  {A.  R,)  A 
recent  number  of  the  Joutmal  ofCourland  and  Livonia  (Sept, 
1834)  gives  an  account  of  a  fire  in  a  great  moor,  caused  by 
the  long  drought.  Thousands  of  people  were  employed  in 
digging  ditches  to  arrest  its  progress ;  but  the  moor  frequently 
began  to  burn  behind  them,  the  fire  rising  firom  the  earth 
having  probably  spread  at  a  lower  depth  than  the  bottom  of 
the  ditches.^  Similar  events  have  occurred  in  Russia,  Ca- 
rinthia,  &c. 

As  general  additional  illustrations  of  foregoing  statements, 
we  might  refer  to  Mrs.  Graham's  [Calcott's]  letter  to  Mr. 
Warburton ;  in  which  she  says,  that,  during  the  evening  of 
Nov.  19.  1822,  when  the  earthquakes  commenced  in  Chik^ 
and  previously  to  them,  the  aurora  australis,  and  lightning  over 
the  Andes,  had  been  seen;  that,  on  Nov.  21.,  there  was  a 
thick  fog  while  the  earth  was  being  shaken  ;  and,  on  the  26th, 
she  says,  "  we  had  a  violent  northerly  wind,  with  rain,  which 
*was  considered  very  unusual  at  the  season.*^  {GeoL  Trans^  i. 
415.  2d  series.) 

The  last  remark  leads  naturally  to  the  main  subject  of  the 
present  essay,  namely. 

Violent  Winds  and  Hurricanes ;  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
have  attended  the  incursions  of  ravaging  insects  in  the  West 
Indies  (p.  610),  the  meteors  in  America  [296,  297.1  ^ 
aurora  (298.),  and  earthquakes  and  volcanic  eruptions  gene- 
rally. But  it  is  impossible  to  enter  on  this  topic  without  con- 
necting it  with  another,  the  temporaty  changes  of  climate^  the 
rains,  inundations,  and  tempests,  &c.,  of  the  last  few  years. 

Daring  the  last  year,  "  tremendous  gales  "  and  hurricanes 
were  most  frequent;  and  the  almost  constant  position  of  the 
wind  in  the  w.  and  s.w.,  during  the  autumn  and  winter  of 
1833,  produced,  distress  and  destruction  amongst  mercantile 
and  nautical  interests  scarcely  ever  paralleled.  Ships  were 
detained  more  than  three  months  in  the  Channel,  whilst  ves- 
sels from  the  westward  and  southward  made  incredibly  short 
passages. 

On  Jan.  26.  1834,  the  master  of  the  Scilly  packet-boat 
returned  to  Penzance  for  the  thirtieth  time,  having  been  unable 
to  get  across  with  the  mails.    {Shipping  List.)     The  Nimrod 

*  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  this  phenomenon  will  explain  the  dubious 
statement  of  Tacitus  (Ann,  xii.) ;  on  which  Dr.  Daubeny  has  commented 
(Description  of  Voicanot,  p.  62.),  as  well  as  Dr.  Hibbert  (On  the  BxtiMci 
Volcanot  of  yeuwied,  p.  254.).  The  fire  in  the  country  ol  the  Juhones  n 
\ufit  as  likely  to  have  arisen  from  the  extreme  heat  of  the  weather  setting 
the  soil  in  the  first  m^tavxcc,  ^!^  ^tom  ^w  \v(i<£\\<&xv\s&.  v^vdoa  of  gas; 
1  both  cases,  probaVAy,  wv  c\o\>3l\aotv  o^  \Tv^'Kaws«^a\^  ^jaa  c^^x^fl^. 
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frigate,  on  the  contrary,  ran  from  Santander  to  Plymouth  in 
50  hourS)  four  days  before. 

Three  solutions  have  been  given  of  the  cause  of  these 
"westerly  winds,  which,  in  the  south  of  England  have,  assumed 
a  somewhat  constant  character.  Some  say  we  are  receding 
from  the  sun  ;  others,  that  the  clearing  of  the  wilds  of  Canada 
has  so  changed  the  climate,  that  the  n.w.  winds  will  prevail 
over  to  England,  causing  no  winter  in  the  southern  counties, 
and  producing  cold  at  New  Orleans ;  causing  a  British  westerly 
trade  wind,  and  driving  the  real  trades  to  the  south  of  the 
Mexican  Gulf;  others,  again,  attempt  (as  the  Qxiarterly  Re^ 
view,  xviii.  447.)  to  account  for  them  by  the  melting  of  the 
ice  in  the  Atlantic.  Let  us  examine  these  theories  in  order. 
1.  As  for  the  recession  of  the  earth  from  the  sun,  of  which 
certain  German  philosophers  have  spoken,  we  may  safely 
refer  our  readers  to  the  calculations  of  astronomers  themselves, 
to  show  how  unfounded  are  any  fears  connected  with  a  known, 
but  in  this  respect  unimportant,  fact  in  science.*  2.  As  to 
the  clearing  of  the  woods  in  Canada  producing  a  change  in 
the  climate  of  England,  observation  tends  to  prove  that  such 
a  supposition  is  perfectly  erroneous. 

Dr.  Kelly  has  shown,  in  the  Trarisactio?is  of  the  Literary 
and  Historical  Society  ofQjiebec  (iii.  part  i.  46.),  from  a  com- 
parison of  recent  observations,  and  an  examination  of  ancient 
documents,  that  the  climate  of  Canada  has  not  altered  during 
the  last  two  hundred  years^  and  that,  consequently,  no  change 
can  have  been  wrought  in  Europe,  within  the  last  few  years, 
on  that  account.  The  winds  which  prevail  in  that  colony 
are,  he  says,  chiefly  from  the  w.  and  s.w. ;  and  Mr.  C.  R. 
Redfield  (Silliman's -/iw^r.  Jw/;*.,  xxv.  114.)  considers  these 
winds  as  part  of  the  circuit  of  the  trades  to  the  n.e.  from  the 
Mexican  mountains,  drifting  through  the  valley  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  f,  and,  when  not  high,  causing  the  heat  at  Montreal 
sometimes  to  equal  93°.  That  the  climate  of  Europe,  within 
the  course  of  centuries,  has  changed,  there  is  no  doubt ;  the 
vineyard  countries  of  England,  France  J,  and  Germany  have 
most  assuredly  decreased  in  temperature ;  and,  to  account  for 
a  recent  partial  amelioration,  certain  writers  have  attributed 
it  to  the  clearing  of  woods  nearly  4000  miles  from  the  British 

*  The  earth's  annual  recession  is  about  a  thousandth  part  of  its  distance 
from  the  sun.  To  tliis  the  (German  writers  attribute  our  wet  tummert  and 
decreasing  vegetation  ! 

•}•  Sir  Jolin  Herschel  accounts  for  the  westerly  winds  of  the  Atlantic, 
by  a  compound  resultant  motion  of  the  earth  and  the  air.  (Lardner's 
Cifclopccdia,  Astronomy y  p.  132.) 

^  In  1552-3  the  Huguenots  drank  Muscat  wine  made  ut  Macon : 
it  18  not  now  made  there.  {Arago.)  Other  examples  are  given  m  tho 
Quarfcr/y  Beview,  xviii.  207, 
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shores ;  not  considering  that,  if  such  could  be  the  cause  of 
warmth  in  modern  Europe,  the  clearing  of  the  great  forests 
of  ancient  Europe  must  have  heightened  the  temperature 
also.*  It  has  been  proved  that  the  climates  of  Palestine 
and  Rome,  and  the  adjacent  countries,  have  not  changed  dar- 
ing the  last  3000  years ;  and,  therefore,  as  the  west  and  the 
east  have  maintained  their  equilibrium,  the  recent  changes  of 
climate  in  Europe  must  be  attributed  to  another  cause.  That 
cause  I  consider  to  be  simply  the  occasional  increase  or  revival 
of  the  volcanic  action,  which  hundreds  of  e&tinct  craters  in 
France  and  Germany  prove  to  have  been  infinitely  more 
active  than  at  present.  Be  it  as  it  may,  Canada  can  have 
nothing  to  do  with  our  prevalent  winds,  nor  with  alternations 
of  climate  in  England. 

3.  The  third  class  of  writers  attribute  the  cause  to  the 
melting  of  ice  in  the  Atlantic.f  As  this  hjrpothesis  has  been 
received  almost  generally,  and  been  made  the  agent  of  results 
which  I  think  not  referable  to  it,  we  must  examine  it  some- 
w^hat  in  detail. 

I  have  made  allusion  to  this  as  the  cause  of  cold  in  certain 
years  (p.  300.) ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  allow  some  of  the  ar- 
guments drawn  from  occurrences  of  the  kind,  as  stated  by  a 
popular  writer  in  the  Qimy-terly  Review^  to  hold  good,  without 
refusing  the  assent  of  our  senses  to  a  contrary  conclusion  as 
far  as  affects  the  year  1833. 

^^  During  the  winter  of  1348,  the  whole  coast  of  Iceland 
was  frozen,  so  that  a  horseman  might  have  ridden  from  cape 
to  cape  round  the  island.  Such  a  circumstance  had  never 
occurred  before  since  the  country  was  discovered ;  and  it  seems 
probable  that  in  this  winter  the  accumulation  of  ice  began, 
which  has  blocked  up  the  coast  of  East  Greenland.  {Quarter^ 
Review^  vii.  52.) .  . .  Having  resisted  the  summer,  it  took  root, 
as  it  were,  along  the  coast,  and  has  continued  to  increase, 
producing  effects  upon  the  climate  of  the  north,  which  we  | 

•  A  Mr.  Williams  published,  in  1806,  a  work  on  the  climate  of  Great 
Britain,  in  which  he  attributed  our  wet  summers  to  the  practice  of  making 
fences  of  hawthorn  (C'ratae'gus  Oxyacantha,  Zf.),  instead  of  holly  (T^Icx 
^quifoiium  L,),  He  states  that,  during  the  60  or  70  years  preceding  the 
date  of  his  book,  the  quantity  of  hawthorn  hedges  had  produced  a  material 
effect  on  the  atmosphere. 

f  Amongst  these  is  AI,  Arago,  who  published  this  theory  in  the  Art" 
nuairc  for  1834,  and  is,  it  is  said,  engaged  in  writing  a  work  on  "  climate.'* 

J  To  show  the  inconsistencies  of  reviews,  we  tate  the  following  contra- 
diction of  the  statement  in  the  text :  —  "  It  is  a  common,  but  we  believe 
an  erroneous  opinion^  that  the  temperature  of  our  climate  has  regularly  been 
diminishing^  and  that  //  is  owing  to  the  tee  having  permanently  fixed  itself  to 
the  shores  of  East  Greenland,  which,  in  consequence,  from  being  once  a 
flourishing  colony  of  Denmark,  is  now  become  uninhabitable  and  unap- 
proachable. We  doubt  both  the  fact  and  the  inference  !  "  (Quarterly  Renew, 
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imrsehes  in  some  degree  experience.'^  (p.  53.)  "  There  is  good 
reason  for  supposing,  that  even  our  own  climate  has  under- 
gone some  changes  since  his  time"  (Horrebow,  about  1785). 
**  Iceland  will  probably  become  colder,  wiless  some  earths 
quake  should  break  up  the  belt  of  ice  which  forms  a  rampart  round 
East  Greenland:'  (p.  71.) 

That,  about  the  time  here  spoken  of,  the  phenomenon  al- 
luded to  took  place,  there  is,  I  believe,  no  question.  Arago 
says,  Greenland  was  free  from  ice  in  the  tenth  century; 
flourished  as  a  colony  in  1120;  and  that  in  14-08  Bishop 
Andrews  found  the  coast  so  blocked  up  that  he  could  not 
land.  {Atmuairej  1884.) 

"  Towering  icebergs  formed  at  the  same  time  (1847-8) 
on  the  coast  of  East  Greenland,  in  consequence  of  the  general 
concussion  of  the  earth's  organism ;  and  no  mortal,  from 
that  time  forward,  has  ever  seen  that  shore  or  its  inhabitants.*' 
(Hecker,  Black  Death,  p.  75.) 

There  is  an  indirect  evidence  upon  the  subject,  which  de- 
serves notice.  It  appears  that  formerly  the  Priory  of  Cha- 
monix,  in  the  valley  of  that  name,  was  in  the  jurisdiction  of 
Courmayeur.  The  Priory  was  founded  in  1099.  Chamonix 
is  on  the  north  side  of  Mont  Blanc,  in  Savoy ;  Courmayeur 
on  the  south  side,  in  Piedmont.  The  records  of  the  Priory 
attest,  that  there  was  formerly  a  direct  path  between  those 
places  through  the  valley  now  filled  with  the  ice  and  snow  of 
the  glaciers,  which  form  the  Mer  de  Glace,  and  that  it  took 
eight  hours  to  traverse.  {Ebel^  ii.  262.)  The  horizontal 
distance  between  Chamonix  and  Courmayeur  is  about  two 
leagues,  the  breadth  of  the  base  of  Mont  Blanc.  The  present 
route  extends  full  18  leagues.  In  1787,  M,  Bourrit  and  his 
son  made  a  hazardous  journey  over  the  glacier,  by  way  of  the 
Col  de  Geant,  occupying  17^  hours.  Saussure,  in  1788,  was 
/too  days  going  from  Chamonix  to  the  Col  de  Geant,  5^  hours 
from  Courmayeur.  But  the  dangers  of  this  pass  are  now  so 
great,  that  only  one  Englishman^  and  that  in  1 786,  has  been 
known  to  attempt  it.  The  height  of  10,500  ft.  on  Mont 
Blanc  corresponds  in  the  isothermal  scale  with  the  level  of 
the  sea  under  88^  of  n.  latitude,  and  above  that  height  there 
is  nothing  but  ice  and  snow.*  Now,  it  certainly  appears  from 
this,  that,  previously  to  1848,  the  Alps  were  as  free  from  ice  as 
the  coast  of  Greenland ;  and  there  are  other  facts  which  point 
out  that  there  is  a   coincidence  between   the  highlands  of 

xvi.  170.)  lu  a  subsequent  volume  the  same  review  goes  into  a  series  of 
proofs  to  establish  both  fact  and  inference  !  (see  xviii.  205.) 

*  %ee  M.  N,  H,,  vii.  84.    There  is  an  unintentional  error  in  the  word- 
ing of  the  note  in  that  page,  which  the  present  alluaion  will  correct. 
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Europe  and  the  polar  basin.*  The  coincidence  may,  how- 
ever, and  probably  does,  only  belong  to  the  accumulation  of 
ice  and  snow.  Observation  almost  establishes  this  fact :  for 
the  diminution  of  ice  in  the  Greenland  seas,  however  pro- 
duced, by  causing  an  influx  of  ice  into  lower  latitudes,  might 
temporarily  chill,  to  a  limited  extent,  the  European,  as  it  cer- 
tainly does  the  American,  continent.  If  the  ^^  earthquake^* 
alluded  to  by  the  reviewer  in  the  Qiiarterly  Review  (vii.  71.) 
should  break  up  the  belt  of  ice  round  Greenland,  or  if 
volcanic  heat  should  melt  away  the  foundations  of  the  rampart, 
the  lower  latitudes  would  become  cooler  within  the  sphere 
of  the  ice's  influence.  The  popular  writer  to  whom  I  before 
alluded  actually  asserts  that  this  was  the  case  all  over  Eu- 
rope and  America  in  the  year  1818,  in  consequence  of  the 
breaking  up  of  the  ice  previous  to  1817.f  He  states,  that 
for  two  years  America,  and  the  whole  of  Europe  as  far  as 
Malta,  were  chilled,  and  that  "  in  New  Orleans  the  ice  was 
2  in.  thick,  the  ground  covered  with  snow,  and  the  thermo- 
meter down  to  27°;  that  Etna  was  unusually  loaded  with 
snow,  and  the  whole  Continent  was  visited  with  unusual  storms 
of  wind  and  torrents  qfjain;**  and  adds,  that,  "  as  these  phe- 
nomena have  occurred  with  wind  from  the  westward^  they  are 
everywhere  ascribed  to  the  approach  and  melting  of  ice  in 
the  Atlantic."  {Quart.  Bev.^  xviii.  147.)  It  is  a  certain  fact  that 
the  year  1816  was  a  miserably  cold  and  stormy  year,  and  that 
Etna  was  not  alone  in  the  enjoyment  of  an  unusual  mantle ; 
for  Ritter,  in  his  "  Beschreibung  des  Mont  Blanc  ^*  (p.  103.), 
says,  that,  on  Mont  St.  Bernard,  ^^  Im  Jahrc  1816  verging 
keine  Woche  ohne  Schnee  im  ganzen  Jahre  "  (not  a  single  week 
passed  without  snow,  throughout  the  year).  (See  M,N.II.j 
vii.  440.,  note  J.)  But  will  this  warrant  the  conclusion  of  the 
reviewer.  "  that  the  floating  and  thawing  of  such  vast  bodies  of 
ice  in  a  low  latitude  have  been  the  causes  of  those  extraordinary 
gales  of  wind  from  the  west  and  south^wcst^  accompanied  with 
sleet  and  snow ;  and  produced  those  storms  and  inundations 
which  have  visited  not  only  these  islands,  but  a  great  part  of 
Europe,  during  the  first  three  months  of  the  year  1818  ;  and 
that,  unfortunately  for  us,  so  long  as  such  fields  and  islands  of 

•  Mr.  Bake  well  (TYaveh,  ii.  30.)  has  remarked  a  coincidence  in  the 
red  snow  annually  found  in  the  Alps,  and  on  the  shores  of  Baffin's  Bay. 
The  same  intelligent  writer  has  alluded  to  evaporation,  in  both  cases,  as  the 
main  agent  of  nature  in  preventing  unusual  augmentation  of  snow.  (p.  33.) 
It  may  be  also  added,  that  there  is  a  correspondence  in  the  periodical  ad- 
vancement and  retreat  of  the  glaciers,  and  the  increase  and  diminution  of 
the  polar  ice.  On  the  effects  of  the  increase  of  the  glaciers,  see  Quarterly 
Review,  xviii.  205.    See  also  Mr.  Brown  on  Red  Snow,  M.  N,  H.,  VI.  557. 

t  M.  Arago  says  the  disruption  took  place  in  1813-14. 
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ice  continue  to  be  carried  away  from  the  polar  seas,  and 
melted  in  the  Atlantic,  we  have  nothing  to  expect  but  a  raw^ 
moistf  chilli/  atmosphere,  with  westerly  winds  both  summer  and 
winter  V*  {Quarterli/  Review,  xviii.  4^17.) 

If  these  assertions  be  correct,  the  test  may  be  safely  applied 
to  the  years  1832,  1833,  1834,  during  which  years  "such 
fields  and  islands  of  ice  "  have  been  "  carried  away  from  the 
polar  seas,  and  melted  in  the  Atlantic,"  as  I  shall  proceed  to 
show :  yet  what  becomes  of  the  parallel  afforded  by  these 
years  to  1816,  1817,  1818,  when  our  atmosphere  has  not 
been  "  raw  and  chilly?"  To  make  the  parallel  as  strong  as 
possible,  let  us  take  two  or  three  preliminary  facts.  In  1818, 
there  was  ice  at  New  Orleans  2  in.  thick."  [Quart.  Review,) 
So,  in  November,  1833,  very  early  frosts  set  in,  and  the 
crops  were  ruined.  The  ice  in  the  ponds  was  1  \  in.  thick. 
Full  1000  acres  of  land  were  in  consequence  abandoned; 
and,  instead  of  120,000  hogsheads  of  sugar,  only  50,000 
were  expected  to  be  produced.    [New  Orleans  Paper,) 

It  appears,  also,  that,  in  1831,  the  ice  was  not  removed 
from  the  shores  of  Newfoundland  late  in  the  month  of  June 
(Redfield,  in  Silliman's  Amei\  Jounu,  xxv.  134.);  and  that  it 
blocked  up  the  Strait  of  Belle  Isle  in  the  month  of  August. 
(Baddeley,  in  the  Qtiebec  Transactions,  iii.  144.)  In  1833, 
the  inhabitants  of  Newfoundland  enjoyed  no  summer.  In 
May,  the  thermometer  was  21®  below  the  freezing  point ;  on 
May  11.,  it  stood  at  19°.  In  June,  it  was  seven  times  at  or 
below  82**.  In  July,  it  was  only  eight  times  above  50°,  three 
times  below  40°,  only  ten  days  above  70°,  and  it  was  three 
days  below  temperate.  In  August,  there  were  only  eight 
nights  above  50° ;  three  were  below  40° ;  and  only  three  days 
above  70°.  * 

Accounts,  also,  up  to  Nov.  1 5.  1833,  mention,  that  great  cold 
had  been  felt  in  Canada,  in  the  autumn  and  summer,  which 
had  prevented  the  crops  from  ripening ;  and  that  early  frosts 
had  set  in,  doing  great  damage.  Capt.  Back's  despatches 
state,  that  the  winter  of  1833-4,  in  the  northern  parts  of 
America,  was  more  tremendously  cold  than  ever  before  known. 

On  Mont  St.  Bernard,  unusual  accumulations  of  snow  took 
place  in  Dec.  1833,  and  avalanches  were  frequent,  causing 

Seat  damage,  f  On  the  Pyrenees,  however,  no  snow  had 
len  through  the  winter  of  1833,  up  to  Jan.  12.  1834;  but 
there  were  there  dreadful  rains,  attended  with  thunder  and 
lightning,  which,  on  that  day,  struck  the  tower  of  the  church 

*  These  particulars  are  contained  in  a  letter  from  a  Newfoundland  mer- 
chant to  a  friend  in  Poole,  published  in  the  Dorset  County  Chronicle. 

f  Journal  de  Lausanne,  The  fiilling  of  the  avalanches  would  imply  a 
degree  of  wartntkt  as  well  as  the  accumulation  of  snow  a  degree  of  cold. 
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at  Orthez.  {French  Papers.)  On  March  25.  1834,  snow  fdl 
on  the  mountains  of  Abruzzo,  near  Rome :  there  had  been 
no  snow  there  at  that  period  since  250  years.  *  In  the  At' 
chives  of  the  Acadevy  of  Incoronati^  it  is  said  that  snow  fell, 
and  remained  a  whole  day  on  the  ground  and  houses,  oa 
March  25.  1595.  The  winter  of  1833  was  particularly  miU 
at  Rome.  These  cases  are  mentioned  in  order  to  show  that, 
as  in  1816 — 1818,  there  have  been  instances  of  wuisual 
cold  in  these  last  three  years,  f  We  will  now  try  how  fiur 
there  has  been  a  disengagement  of  ice,  and  a  melting  thereof 
in  the  Atlantic.  On  reference  to  the  Quarter^  Memea 
(xviii.  447.),  the  state  of  the  ice  in  1817  and  1818  will  be 
found.  The  following  examples  not  only  parallel,  but  con* 
tinue,  the  statements  there  made.:( 

On  Dec.  1.  1832,  the  Sir  E.  Codrington  and   the  JoDah 
were  lost  in  the  ice  at  the  entrance  to  the  St.  Lawrence.    On 
Feb.  26.  1833,  the  Emulous  packet  met  with  Jield  ice  off 
Nova  Scotia,  in  long.  30°  w. ;  and,  in  lat  43°  n.,  long.  49®  w^ 
she  fell  in  with  packed  ice :  on  March  4.,  she  passed  three  id" 
bergs  in  ninety-five  miles'  run.     It  is  most  unusual  to  meet 
with  ice  in  this  part  of  the  Atlantic  during  winter.     The 
Harvest  Home  and  Mary  Ritchie  struck  on  ice,  on  May  % 
in  lat.  46%  long  45°  w.     The  Martha  was  sunk  by  ice,  oo 
May  18.,  290  miles  from  Newfoundland,  after  being  eiriit 
days  beset.     The  Lima  was  beset,  on  May  11.,   400  miles 
off,  in  lat.  N.  46°  20%  long.  w.  45°  50'.     The  Waterloo  was 
lost,  on  June  14.,  off  the  Banks;  and  the  Mary  White^  oo 
June  21.     On  June  29.,  the  British  Tar  and  Alloa  left  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence :    on  July  3.,    they  found   Belle  Isle 
blocked  up  with  ice;  they  put  back  :  on  July  6-,  they  passed 
through  seventy  miles  of  ice,  some  of  the  pieces  a  mile  in 
length.     They  found  nine  brigs,  two  ships,  and  a  bark  stand- 
ing off  and  on  at  the  eastern  edge  of  the  ice,  waiting  for  a 
passage ;  and,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  to  48°  long,  w., 
icebergs  were  numerous  and  immensely  large.     The  General 
Wolf  was  lost,  on  July  6.,  in  46°  n.  48°  w. ;  and  the  Frands 
and  Mary,  off  the  Banks,  on  July  11.     On  March  7.,  the 
Maria  Elizabeth  left  Cork  for  Newfoundland :  she  fell  in  with 

*  Notizie  del  Giomo  di  Roma,  The  whole  of  Upper  Lombardv  wai 
covered  with  snow,  as  far  as  Milan,  March  6.,  at  whica  time  snow  iell  on 
the  Welsh  hills. 


+  For  other  cases,  see  M.  N.  H.,  vii.  299. 


^  Surely  there  must  be  a  mistake  in  one  of  them :  the  reriewer  nji» 
the  Funchal  left  St.  John's,  Newfoundland,  Jan.  17.  1818,  and,  about 
fifteen  miles  **  westward  "  of  that  port,  fell  in  with  ice ;  again,  she  fell  in 
with  ice  in  42**  lat.,  250  miles  "  more  weUe^ly:^  This  is  as  bad  as  the 
offence  which  Mr.  Waddington  committed,  when  he  made  the  Nile  ran  tb« 
wrong  way.    See  the  Quarterfy  Review,  XYiii.  447.,  and  xxviL  tU. 
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ice,  and  was  dragged  *  by  it  to  the  coast  of  Greenland  (in 
attempting  a  passage  through  it),  where  she  was  detained 
three  months  and  a  half.  She  reached  St.  John's,  Sept.  15. 
In  the  spring  of  1833,  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland  were 
more  crowded  with  ice  than  had  been  ever  known ;  and  I 
have  memoranda  of  more  than  thirty  other  vessels  lost  off  the 
coast  of  America,  or  in  crossing  the  Atlantic,  by  falling  in 
with  ice.  We  have  the  authority  of  Captain  Ross,  tliat  the 
ice  broke  up  in  Lancaster  Sound  on  August  14.  On  Oc- 
tober 3.,  the  ship  Lancaster  was  fallen  in  with  abandoned 
among  ice,  in  45  n.  45°  w.  The  Helen  Mearns,  from  Que- 
bec to  Belfast,  passed  large  icebergs,  on  October  30.,  in  lat. 
55®  N.  38°  w.;  and,  in  55°  n.  11°w.,  quantities  of  wreck, 
with  gales  from  w.  n.  w.  On  Feb.  13.  1834,  a  vessel  reached 
the  West  Indies,  which  had  been  detained  many  weeks  off 
Newfoundland.  The  President  frigate,  which  took  out  Sir 
Colin  Campbell  to  Halifax,  and  arrived  there  in  the  begin- 
ning of  July,  fell  in  with  icebergs  100  ft.  high,  in  lat.  44° — 46*^ 
N.,  and  long.  44° — 64°  w.  The  thermometer  fell  from  60° 
to  45°.  The  whole  passage  was  attended  with  cold^  rain^  and 
westerly  winds. 

Newfoundland,  also,  during  the  spring  and  summer  of  the 
present  year,  has  been  suffering  most  severely  from  the  im- 
mense accumulation  of  ice  and  snow. 

The  southern  hemisphere  has,  also,  during  the  same 
period,  been  encumbered  with  ice  to  a  low  latitude.  The 
following  particulars  are  from  the  log  of  the  Arethusa,  Capt. 
Boultonf,  which  sailed  from  Van  Diemen's  Land  round 
Cape  Horn,  in  Dec.  1832:  —  From  Jan.  4.  1833,  till 
Jan.  20.,  she  was  beset  with  ice.  She  fell  in  with  it  in  lat. 
54°  48'  s.,  long.  148°  5T  w.  On  the  latter  day,  the  ice  was 
almost  impassable  in  lat.  56°  59'  s.,  long.  93°  46'  w.  This 
was  just  5°  N.  of  the  spot  where  ice  was  seen  in  1832.  She 
left  the  ice,  Jan.  24.,  in  lat.  56°  51'  s.,  long  78°  6'  w.  The 
Tula,  in  1832,  saw  ice  7°  nearer  the  south  pole  than  the 
above.    In  45°  and  44°  s.,  long.  42°  and  44°  w.  the  Arethusa 

•  This  word  is  used  in  the  account  (Lloyd's  Shijyping  Lisi^  whence  I 
derived  my  information.  It  cannot,  however,  mean  more  than  is  expressed 
in  the  parenthesis. 

t  NauL  Mag,^  ii.  450.  A  few  notes  may  be  added.  On  Jan.  20.  the 
barometer  stood  at  29°,  tlie  thermometer  at  51° 

Jan.  2.  he  had  a  whirlwind,  ncarini;^  tlie  ice. 
Jan.  5.,  whirlwind,  snow,  and  hail ;  wind  s.  w. 
Jan.  G.,  whirlwind,  snow,  and  hail ;  wind  w. 
Jan.  7.,  no  ice. 

Jan.  8.,  whirlwind ;  body  of  ice  nearly  forty  miles  in  extent. 
All  the  time  he  was  in  the  ice  he  had  heavy  seas,  variable  w'mdt^  and  hard 
gales. 
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saw  sea  birds,  whales,  and  storm  petrels,  the  usual  attendants 
on  ice. 

Mr.  Scoresby  {Atxiic  Regions)  is  the  principal  authority 
respecting  the  season  when  the  "  barrier  of  ice  **  first  broke 
away,  and  afforded  materials  for  the  encumbering  of  the 
Atlantic  with  the  masses  which,  we  see  from  the  above  ac- 
count, have,  since  1816,  been  met  with  by  vessels  sailing  to 
the  westward.  He  particularises  the  following  seasons :  — 
1803,  opeii^  weather  tempestuous,  wind  n. £. ;  1804,  dose; 
1805,  as  usual;  1806  and  1807,  close,  wind  k.  £.;  1808, 
nearly  open;  1809,  close;  1810,  as  1804;  1811,  uncom- 
monly close;  1812,  more  singularly  close^  most  formidable 
season  [the  year  of  Bonaparte's  retreat  from  Moscow]; 
1813,  open,  uncommonly  tempestuous,  wind  e.  ;  1814,  open, 
wind  s.  and  w. ;  1815,  open;  1 816^  partially  open;  1817, 
especially  open  ;  the  coast  east  of  Greenland  seen  for  the  first 
time  since  1607;  1818,  less  open,  but  more  so  than  usual. 
{Scoresby^  i.  276.,  and  §  vii.  284.)  "  In  these  two  seasons  of 
1817  and  1818,  the  sea  was  more  open  than  on  any  former 
occasion  remembered  by  the  oldest  fishermen ;  an  extent  of 
sea  amounting  to  about  2000  square  leagues  of  surface,  in- 
cluded between  the  parallels  of  74**  and  80°  n.,  being  quite 
void  of  ice,  which  is  usually  covered  by  it"  (Scoresby,  Arctic 
Regions^  i.  284.  See  also  Quarterly  Review^  viii.  203.)  The 
map  of  the  ice  appended  to  Mr.  Scoresby's  narrative  shows 
distinctly  the  extent  of  the  change  thus  produced,  and  is  very 
instructive. 

Since  the  years  above  named,  the  Atlantic  has  never  been 
entirely  free  from  ice;  but  there  have  been  periods,  when 
the  cold  has  been  particularly  severe,  and  the  ice  in  both 
hemispheres  has  been  especially  disturbed.*  From  1826  to 
1828,  ice  was  found  floating  off  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  as 
low  as  39°  to  36°  s.  lat. ;  and,  on  April  20.  1 828,  the  Eliza, 
from  Antwerp  to  Batavia,  met  with  five  icebergs  in  37°  31'  s., 
and  18°  17'  e.,  against  which  the  sea  broke  violently.  (Hors- 
burff,  P.  T.  1828.)  From  1827  to  1829,  the  coasts  of  La- 
brador and  Greenland  were  more  encumbered  with  ice  and 
snow  than  before  known,  f  In  April,  1825,  also,  immense 
icebergs  were  met  with,  three  days*  sail  from  Newfoundland. 

The  cause  of  the  disruption  of  the  ice  from  the  polar  seas 
is,  by  the  Quarterly  Reviewer,  said  to  be  "  its  own  weight ; " 
and  he  states,  as  a  singular  coincidence^  that  the  needle  became 

*  Capt.  Parry  saw  the  first  iceberg,  in  1824,  on  June  16^  in  60-75®  laL, 
55° long. 

+  The  winter  of  1828  commenced  at  Fahlun,  in  Sweden,  by  so  great  a 
fall  of  snow,  in  the  end  of  September,  that  commerce  was  interrupted. 
(^Hamburgh  Journal^  Oct.  6.  1828.) 
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stationary  at  the  time  he  alludes  to,  1817.  (xviii.  203.)  Now, 
there  are  reasons,  why  this  is  a  most  unsatisfactory  explanation. 
That  the  magnetic  needle  might  be  contemporaneously  affected, 
and  that,  at  the  period  when  its  variation  altered,  a  great 
change  might  take  place  in  the  earth's  organism,  is  more 
dian  conjectural;  and  that  fact  might  have  pointed  out  a 
cause  for  the  ^*  breaking  loose"  of  the  ice  less  unphilosophical 
than  has  been  assigned.  The  years  1816,  1817,  and  1818 
were  celebrated  for  earthquakes ;  and  Mr.  Scoresby  has 
actually  mentioned  that,  on  April  29.  1818,  Bird  (or  Egg) 
Island,  a  dependence  of  Jan  Mayen's  Island,  was  smoking ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  there  were  eruptions  before ;  for  the 
space  wlience  the  ice  was  removed  is  volcanic.  •  In  accord- 
ance with  the  state  of  things  a  few  years  later,  we  find  that,  in 
1828,  the  glacier  of  Skideraa  Jokul,  in  Iceland,  was  in  erup- 
tion {Gruithuisen^  p.  42.) ;  and  Ca[>t.  Ross  states  that  the 
winter  of  1829  was  the  mildest  on  record;  that  the  season  of 
1881-2  was  tremendously  cold,  and  that  of  1832-3  very  mild. 
Capt.  Parry  states,  also,  that  1818  and  1825  were  unusually 
mild.  {Third  Voyage^  p.  151.)  Dr.  Besserf  has  furnished 
us  with  some  particulars  respecting  the  seasons  at  Kreminiec 
in  Volhynia  (in  lat.  50*^  5' n.,  long.  23°  21' e.  from  Paris), 
four  miles  from  the  Austrian  and  Russian  frontiers  of  Brody, 
from  1815  to  1830,  by  which  it  appears  that  1818  was  an 
early  year,  and  1829  a  most  extraordinary  season  for  mild- 
ness; and  that,  from  1820  to  1830,  no  frost  occurred  there, 
only  snow,  in  winter;  and  that  the  summers  were  free  from 
rain,  producing  famine  of  usual  food.  I  can  only  refer,  as  a 
confirmation  of  my  views,  to  the  statements  respecting  the 
numerous  earthquakes  of  1829,  given  by  me  in  VI.  £01., 
which  correspond  exactly  with  the  state  of  the  ice  at  that 
period  in  l)oth  hemispheres,  j:  It  is  easy  to  show,  by  the 
records  of  the  years  1816,  1817,  1818,  that  the  earth  was 
generally  heated  at  that  time  by  volcanic  agency ;  and  the 

*  Arctic  Begions,  i.  166.  There  was,  it  would  seem,  an  eruption  or 
earthquake  in  Jan  Mayen,  on  Sept.  8.  1633-4. 

f  Jie%potuum  ad  QufCttiones  ConsU'n  Medici  Imperii  d,  Oct.  15.  1830  datas, 
et  a  ContUio  Medico  Volhynico  d,  Nov,  18.  1830  communicatai,  cum 
W,  Baser,  M,  D,  The  doctor  says,  —  "Rarissima  hyeiiis  fuit  a.  1829, 
ubi  via  pro  trahis  per  quatuor  ntcnses  non  interrupta  duravit,  aiiat  vix  per 
dtio  menses  sine  mterniptione  observatur."  "  Cerusi  avium  plerumque 
Aprilis  25.  incipiunt  florerc.  Rams  casus  fuit  a.  1818,  ubi  jam  Aprilis  8. 
efflorucre.**  He  says,  also,  that,  in  1812,  the  cold  commenced  in  October ; 
that,  in  1813,  melons  were  destroyed  by  frost,  on  May  12.  (21.);  and  that, 
in  1629,  snow  fell  in  November,  but  melted  at  sunrise. 

X  One  of  the  Andes  was  also  in  eruption  in  1829.  (Boussingault,) 
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state  of  the  earth  in  1827)  1829*,  1833,  1834,  tallies  also 
with  the  recent  descent  of  the  ice  from  the  poles.  To  what, 
then,  can  we  attribute  the  "  breaking  up  '*  and  "  floating 
away"  of  the  ice  since  1816,  but  to  the  one  universal  agent, 
the  influence  of  an  increased  terrestrial  heat?  The  yetr 
1833  parallels,  as  we  have  seen,  in  all  respects,  that  of  1818; 
and  both  periods  are  parallels  of  that  of  1 348,  when  a  greater 
disruption  of  ice  took  place,  and,  in  consequence,  the  coast, 
now  partially  free,  was  encumbered.  The  cause  which  has 
operated  recently,  doubtless  operated  in  1348;  and  the 
blocking  up  was,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  occasioned 
by  the  same  agency  as  the  breaking  up.  It  was  accident, 
perhaps,  which  first  grounded  the  foundation  ice  of  the  **  ram- 
part;'' and  the  same  accident  may  occur  again.  There  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  either  cold  or  mildness  are  of  any  fixed 
duration  in  the  polar  seas;  and  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  changes  of  climate  there  depend,  in  great 
measure,  on  the  developement  or  inactivity  of  subaqueous  and 
subterranean  heat. 

I  will  allow  that,  in  1348,  the  blocking  up  of  lower  lati* 
tudes  might  have  chilled  £uro))e  to  an  immense  extent ;  but 
there  is  no  ground  for  supposing  that  the  more  recent  alter- 
ations in  the  ice  in  the  Greenland  seas,  or  its  frequent  melt- 
ing in  the  Atlantic,  can  produce  such  an  influence  on  the 
climate  of  England  as  has  been  asserted.  If  the  position  of 
the  Quarterly  Reviewer  be  a  just  one,  it  could  have  stood  the 
test  I  have  put  it  to  in  the  foregoing  remarks ;  and,  therefore, 
since  the  year  1833  has  been  distinguished  by  an  intensity 
and  duration  of  southerly  and  westerly  winds,  not  paralleled 
for  twenty-four  years :  and  since  those  gales  have  been  accom- 
panied with  a  warmth  not  paralleled  for  twice  that  length 
of  time ;  since,  also,  the  present  year  has  been  hotter  than 
perhaps  ever  known,  and  the  seasons  at  least  a  month  earlier 
than  remembered;  and  since,  during  both  years,  ice  has  been 
floating  into  low  latitudes,  we  ought  not  to  attribute  the  gales 
in  question  to  the  ice,  which  ought  to  produce  "  a  raw,  moist, 
chilli^  atmosphere,"  but  to  a  cause  which,  despite  the  ice,  has 
set  the  air  in  extraordinary  motion,  and  heated  the  earth 
throughout.     What  that  cause  is,  I  have  already  surmised. 

♦  In  1829,  Kirauea,  in  the  South  Sea,  was  in  eruption.  (SteuMurf.)  In 
1831,  there  was  an  earthquake  in  Owhyhee  :  the  sea  is  said  to  have  risen 
in  a  pyramid,  lour  or  five  miles  from  shore,  "  higher  than  the  bread-fruit 
trees,  which  are  00  ft.  or  70  ft.  high.  (Goodrich,  in  Siliiman's  Amer.  Journ^ 
XXV.  199.)  In  1832,  Jan.  12.,  Mouna  Kea,  in  Oahu,  erupted  with  violent 
earthquakes;  and  on  June  20.,  Mouna  Loa  broke  out  for  three  wedts: 
th«  crater  was  filled  up  50  ft.  higher  than  the  black  ledge  in  Lord  B\Ton'i 
account.    (Icf.) 
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That  the  American  continent,  to  a  certain  extent,  may  be 
affected  by  the  ice,  when  this  has  received  a  lodgement  on  her 
shores,  no  one  can  dispute;  and  that  a  momentary  passing 
chill  may  be  produced,  in  the  direction  of  the  prevalent  wind, 
by  ice  crossing  that  line,  even  in  England,  I  would  not  deny ; 
but  this  is  the  extent  of  the  influence  to  which  I  would  limit  it. 
The  inundations,  hurricanes,  and  tempests  of  18 16, and  even  the 
accumulation  of  snow  partially,  in  all  probability,  owed  their 
origin  to  electrical  agents,  set  in  motion  by  the  cause  which 
filled  the  Atlantic  with  icebergs.  Westerly  and  southerly 
gales,  it  seems,  have  blown  on  the  other  side  of  the  floating 
ice ;  and,  therefore,  unless  the  American  continent  has  been 
much  colder  than  the  ice,  these  winds  cannot  be  caused  by  it. 
But  it  so  happens,  that  the  heat  and  drought  experienced  in 
Europe  have  been  felt  also  in  America,  even  in  Canada, 
although  the  coasts  of  Canada  and  Newfoundland  have  been 
dreadfully  chilled  by  a  transported  winter.  It  is  said,  that 
"in  Virginia  scarcely  a  night"  occurred,  in  1816,  without 
frost,  even  in  summer  * ;  in  New  Orleans,  the  ice  was  2  in. 
thick,  &c.  &c.  {Quarterli/  Review^  xviii.  447.)  Now,  can  any 
man  believe  that  frost  in  New  Orleans  is  caused  by  ice  melting 
in  the  latitude  of  40°  ?f     We  have  seen  that  the  south  of 

•  In  Virginia,  the  south-west  wind  prevails  in  the  summer.    {Jefferson,) 

J  The  latitude  of  New  Orleans  is  30**  n  ,  and  its  longitude  is  90^  10'  w., 
it  is  situated  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  from  which  a  toarm  current  sets 
northwards,  between  the  Bahamas  and  Florida,  at  the  rate  of  four  miles 
per  hour,  "  which  is  not  reduced  to  two  miles  till  the  stream  has  proceeded 
a  distance  of  1800  miles  in  the  direction  of  Newfoundland,  when  it  meets 
with  a  current  setting  to  the  southward  from  Baffin's  Bay,  and  is  thereby 
deflected  to  the  east."  (LyelFs  GVo/.,  i.  258.)  "  It  retains,  in  the  pa- 
rallel of  38%  nearly  1000  miles  from  the  above  straits,  a  temperature  of  10^ 
Fahr.  warmer  than  the  air."  (///.,  p.  108.)  Now,  it  is  not  pretended  that 
the  ice  has  come  lower  than  40^ ;  and,  even  calculating  the  distance  be- 
tween 40^  and  30^,  in  the  same  meridian,  at  about  half  distance  between 
England  and  the  spot  where  it  was  seen  on  October  30.  1833,  still  the 
difference  of  climate  and  the  breadth  of  difference  in  longitude  must  upset 
the  calculation ;  for  we  are  told  by  a  recent  writer,  that,  even  at  Christmas, 
the  heat  at  New  Orleans  is  so  great,  that  oranges,  peas,  and  red  pepper 
grow  there  in  the  open  air.  ( Mrs.  Trollope's  Domestic  Manners  of  the 
Americans^  L  9.)  "  The  extreme  limits  of  the  icebergs  in  the  northern 
hembphere  appears  to  be  the  Azores,"  or  42^  e.  (Lycll,  Geol.^  i.  111.) 
Moreover,  Mr.  Lyell  says,  on  undoubted  authority,  that  the  Gulf  stream 
**  maintains  an  open  sea  free  from  ice  in  the  meridian  of  East  Greenland 
and  Spitzbergen."  (i.  108.)  The  lowest  latitude  registered  by  the  Quar- 
terly Reviewer  (xviii.  446.)  is  41®  51',  in  long.  50°  53'  w.,  which  is  more 
than  1800  miles  from  the  meridian  of  New  Orleans,  and  consequently  the 
iceberg  in  question  was  more  than  2000  miles  from  New  Orleans;  the 
Gulf  stream,  the  atmosphere  above,  and  the  Carib  8ca  intervening.  The 
spot  is  scarcely  more  than  120  miles  from  that  where  the  Emulous  met 
with  packed  ice  on  Feb  2G.  1833;  so  that  this  memorandum  will  serve 
for  both  cases.    Major  Rennel  estimates  the  distance  between  the  Gulf  of 
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Europe  was  chilled,  in  18S2,  by  some  extraordinary  cause 
(M.  iV.  JET.,  vi.  292.) :  and  could  that  cause  which  produced  ice 
at  Smyrna,  so  that  skating  was  practised  *,  have  been  the 
melting  of  a  few  icebergs  off  the  Azores  ?  Was  the  cold,  which 
was  felt  after  the  meteors  of  Nov.  1833,  produced  by  the  ke? 
At  that  time,  the  coast  of  America  was  beset  by  ice ;  yet  we 
have  the  evidence  of  an  eyewitness  that  America  was  unusually 
warm.  (VII.  388.)  f  Was,  also,  the  cold  which  followed  the 
meteors  in  Germany  (VII.  299.)  occasioned  by  ice  ?  Yet  surely 
so,  if  the  positions  in  the  Quarterly  Review^  respecting  1816, 
hold  good.  How  is  it  to  be  accounted  for  on  that  theory,  that, 
while  great  accunmlations  of  snow  took  place  on  the  Alps 
during  the  last  winter,  the  Pyrenees,  so  much  nearer  the  melt- 
ing ice  of  the  Atlantic,  remained  free  ?  And  how  do  the  state- 
nients  respecting  the  ice  in  May  and  June,  1834,  agree  with 
the  weather  in  England  during  those  months  ?  \  Less  rain 
and  warmer  weather  than  since  1829  marked  them;  and  not 
"  a  raWj  moist,  chilly  atmosphere.*  As  to  the  frost  at  New 
Orleans,  it  may  be  observed  that,  in  New  Grenada,  from 
Dec.  1 1.  1808,  to  the  end  of  Jan.  1809,  the  cold  was  greater 

Mexico  and  the  Azores  at  3000  miles ;  and  considers  the  stream  to  nm 
that  distance  in  about  eleven  or  twelve  weeks.  Now,  it  is  for  these 
reasons  that  I  conclude,  that  thougli  the  ice,  to  a  certain  extent,  brought 
cold,  and  tempered  the  climate  it  passed  through,  the  effects  did  not 
extend  to  New  Orleans ;  but  that  the  cold  there,  as  in  Mexico,  New  Gre-> 
nada,  &c.,  at  certain  seasons,  had  a  different  origin,  though  contem- 
poraneous with  effects  actually  produced  by  ice  elsewhere.  Ice  at  New 
Orleans  is  far  more  likely  to  be  produced  by  a  N.  w.  wind  than  a  n.  b.  In 
the  West  Indies,  I  believe,  ice  is  never  naturally  formed  ,*  but  occasionally, 
when  the  winter  in  America  is  very  severe,  and  the  wind  from  the  n.  w^ 
Nevis,  Antigua,  St.  Kitt's,  &c.,  experience  sufficient  cold  to  cause  the 
closing  of  shutters  and  doors :  but  this  is  all  the  effTect  produced. 

♦  The  thermometer,  at  Teflis,  in  Georgia,  during  the  winter  of  1832-3, 
stood  at  35°  Fahr. ;  at  Alexandria,  in  Feb.  1833,  there  fell  snow  and  hail; 
while  it  ruined  in  Egypt  for  six  months.    (VI.  292.) 

\  Maple  sugar  was  made  by  the  Indians  on  Dec.  31.  Mr.  Hildreth 
(  Silliman's  Amer,  Jonm.,  xxvi.  84.)  states  that,  at  Marietta  in  Ohio,  lat.  30* 
25'  N.,  4°  28'  w.  of  Washington,  the  year  1833  was  even  milder  than  1832 ; 
and  that  the  spring  was  earlier  by  a  week.  After  September,  westerly 
unndt  were  prevalent;  i.  e.  winds  that  blew  fo,  not /row,  the  ice  then  melt- 
ing off*  the  coast  of  America.  Such  was  the  case,  also,  in  the  year  1831, 
when  the  United  States  were  affected  with  unusual  cold  during  the  pre- 
valence of  wcUerly  winds. 

J  May,  1834,  was  warmer  than  any  May  since  twelve  years,  except  that 
of  1833:  leu  rain  fell  than  since  1829,  though  more  than  in  1833.  The 
barometer  stood  higher  than  in  any  May  since  1829.  In  June,  1834, 
the  thermometer  was  higher  than  since  1822;  and  the  barometer  higher 
than  in  any  May  since  1827.  The  ram  was  less  than  the  average^  much  less 
than  in  1832  and  1833.  The  mean  of  the  barometer  only  once  exceeded 
in  twelve  years,  viz.  in  1829.  From  Register  kept  at  High  Wycombe. 
(Literary  Gazette.) 
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than  ever  known,  and  ttus  attended  by  fiosfs.  The  sky  was 
always  hazy,  calm,  and  dry  ;  the  wind  always  from  the  south. 
This  extended  over  the  first  twelve  degrees  of  south  latitude. 
But  the  climate  of  New  Grenada  is  sul^ect  to  severe  frosts  at 
night,  even  during  the  season  of  most  scorching  heat  The 
inhabitants  of  the  country  desolated  by  the  earthquakes  at 
Pasto,  &C.,  in  January,  1834,  suffered  from  this  most  dread- 
fiilhr. 

Towards  the  end  of  August,  1804,  the  maize  in  New  Mexico 
was  so  completely  destroyed  by  intense  frosts,  that  famine, 
and  its  attendant  pestilence,  carried  off  no  less  than  800,000 
persons.  Now,  1804  was  a  close  season,  when  little  ice  was 
melted  in  the  Atlantic;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  1809. 

Were  these  frosts  caused  by  ice  in  the  Atlantic  ?  Yet,  why 
not  ?  Again,  are  the  horrid  frosts  in  Persia  and  China,  and 
in  Africa  (12**  n.),  caused  by  this  melted  polar  ice?  As  has 
been  well  observed  by  M.  Parrot,  the  cooling  of  the  sea,  by 
the  melting,  of  the  ice,  would  be  like  cooling  Geneva  Lake 
with  a  cubic  fathom  of  water  of  the  temperature  of  melting 
ice :  and  to  cool  Europe  this  way  would  be  still  more  pre- 
posterous.* M.  Parrot  is  contending  against  Fourrier's  theory 
of  a  central  fire;  and  says,  in  continuation,  that,  if  such  a 
fire  exists,  it  would  be  proved  by  the  increased  temperature 
of  the  sea  at  great  depths.  He  proves  that  the  temperature 
at  sea  decreases  with  the  depth  ;  and  alludes  to  Mr.  Scoresby's 
experiments  in  the  deep  sea  between  Greenland  and  Spitz- 
bergen,  where  the  heat  increased  even  amidst  ice ;  and  justly 
observes,  that  this  heat  was  owing  to  the  volcanic  mass  beloW.f 

M.  Parrot  rejects  in  toto  the  idea  of  a  central  heat ;  and 
considers  that  all  the  phenomena  connected  with  terrestrial 
lieat  arise  from  volcanic  actioti^  which  has  existed  from  the 
earliest  times;  and  still  operates,  though  with  much  less 
intensity  than  at  ancient  eras.  In  this  case  I  am  completely 
borne  out  in  my  speculations  by  M.  Parrot. 

Notwithstanding,  in  the  above  remarks,  1  am  far  from 
wishing  to  deny  any  indubitable  influence  that  the  ice  may 
have  in  producing  sudden  paroxysms  of  cold  in  the  direction 
of  the  wind  blowing  across  it.  The  chill,  in  the  spring  of 
18S3  and  1834,  and,  perhaps,  an  occasional  coldness  since, 
were,  as  I  believe,  occasioned  by  the  wind  bringing  to  our 
shores  a  stratum  of  *'  raw  moist  air:'*  but  I  dispute  that  the 

*  Considerations  sur  la  Temperature  du  Globe,  &c.  (Mcmoires  de 
rAcademie  de  St.  Peiersbotirg,)  There  is  a  paper  on  the  same  subject,  by 
the  same  author,  in  the  Bulletin  de  FSruuac, 

f  Vide  Qitarterfy  Review,  xviii.  452-3,  where  are  some  sensible  remarks 
on  this  subject.    8ee,  also,  Dc  ki  Beche,  Manual  of  Geology,  p.  22. 
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ice  was  the  cause  of  the  mntTs  direction ;  the  point  I  am 
endeavouring  to  explain.  Navigators  all  state,  that,  io 
approaching  the  ice,  the  temperature  falls ;  and  that  variabk 
and  gusty  ivhirlwtnds  attend  it :  they  give  no  idea  of  a  constant 
breeze  from  the  west.  So  far,  then,  I  allow,  and  no  farther, 
the  melting  of  ice  in  the  Atlantic  to  be  a  means  of  cooling 
our  atmosphere :  and  this  melting  of  the  ice  is,  it  is  almost 
certain,  the  effect  of  terrestrial  heat ;  so  that  even  our  "  raw, 
moist,  chilly"  weather  is  attributable  to  the  same  cause  as  the 
dry  hot  atmosphere  which  has  so  recently  prevailed.  Para- 
doxically, this  is  to  maintain  that  heat  may  produce  cold; 
but  cold  can  neva^  produce  heat.  I  will,  in  my  next  paper, 
consider  the  question  more  fully. 
Cii/ion,  Oct.  13.  1834. 


Art.  II.  Observations  on  some  of  the  Diseases  in  Poultry.  By 
J.  M.  CoBY,  Esq.,  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  hi 
London,  of  the  Provincial  Medical  and  Surgical  Association,  of 
the  Medical  and  Philosophical  Society  of  London,  Sec. 

As  the  diseases  of  the  feathered  tribe  have  not  hitherto 
attracted  much  scientific  attention  in  this  country,  it  may  not 
be  uninteresting  to  the  readers  of  the  Magazine  of  Natural 
Historj/  to  be  presented  with  a  few  facts  and  investigations 
deduced  from  the  study  of  comparative  morbid  anatomy. 
The  pathology  of  birds  had  been  slightly  entered  upon  by 
Mr.  Youatt,  the  highly  talented  professor  of  veterinary  medi- 
cine at  the  London  University;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
his  researches,  which  appear  to  have  been  confined  to  more 
valuable  animals,  have  not  been  extended  in  this  department 
The  naturalist  may  possibly  be  able  to  refer  to  a  nosological 
system  in  some  of  the  numerous  works  on  zoology,  British  or 
foreign;  but  I  am  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  any  such 
system.  Girard's  Anatomic  des  Animaux  Domestiques^  2  vols. 
Paris,  1820,  which  is  one  of  the  latest  foreign  works  on  the 
structure  of  domestic  animals,  does  not,  1  believe,  enter  upon 
the  subject  of  pathology. 

1.  Cerebral  Apoplexy  or  Stroke. — The  animal,  when  attacked 
with  this  disease,  suddenly  falls,  appears  senseless,  and  is 
found  with  the  head  bent  under  the  neck  or  thorax.  Every 
time  an  attempt  is  made  to  place  it  in  a  sitting  or  standing 
position,  the  head  is  constantly  forced  downwards  below  the 
breast,  the  cranium  resting  on  the  ground.  There  is  no  incli- 
nation to  take  food ;  and,  when  it  is  artificially  introduced 
into  the  pharynx,  it  passes  onward  to  the  crop.  In  some 
instances,  death  rapidly  supervenes;  in  others,  some  days 
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elapse,  when  convulsions  in  the  voluntary  muscles  appear, 
and  continue  till  life  is  exhausted. 

This  disease  is,  I  believe,  always  considered  to  be  fatal; 
but  its  nature  and  remote  cause  are,  I  apprehend,  little  known, 
I  believe,  in  most,-  if  not  all,  cases,  it  is  occasioned  by  some 
vegetable  poison,  received  into  the  stomach,  which  has  the 
effect  of  exciting  an  engorgement  of  the  vessels  of  the  brain, 
and  a  consequent  rupture  of  one  of  the  veins  or  sinuses  of 
that  organ. 

On  the  31st  of  August,  a  fine  young  hen  dropped  from  her 
roost  almost  immediately  afier  she  had  placed  herself  upon  it. 
The  apoplectic  symptoms,  above  described,  were  immediately 
observed ;  and,  at  the  end  of  a  week,  convulsions  of  the 
extremities,  and  of  one  or  both  of  the  larynges  (or  vocal 
organs),  took  place ;  and,  on  the  eighth  day,  she  died.  She 
was  artificially  fed  and  kept  warm  during  the  whole  illness, 
and  deglutition  was  completely  effected ;  but  the  crop  had 
not  discharged  any  of  its  contents,  which  had  been  thus 
accumulated  within  it 

On  examining  tlie  head,  I  found  a  rupture  of  the  longi- 
tudinal vein  or  sinus  near  that  part  where  in  the  human 
subject  the  torcular  Herophili  is  situated ;  and  a  considerable 
quantity  of  coagulated  blood  was  lying  in  contact  with  the 
cerebellum  and  medulla  oblongata,  and  forced  into  tlie  mas- 
toid cells.  The  gizzard  was  distended  with  Irish  ivj/y  which 
had  been  picked  from  a  wall  covered  with  it,  and  bounding 
the  poultry  yard.  On  enquiry,  I  find  that  ivy  is  well  known 
to  be  |)oisonous  to  poultry.  Its  secondary  operation  on  the 
vascular  system  of  the  brain  or  cerebellum  has  probably 
never  been  suspected. 

2.  Emjj/it/sema.  —  Chickens,  when  about  two  weeks  or 
three  weeks  old,  are  subject  to  an  emphysematous  swelling, 
a  collection  of  air,  under  the  integuments  about  the  neck, 
generally  preceded  by  a  slight  morbid  sound  in  the  larynx; 
and  accompanied  with  vertigo,  closing  of  the  eyelids,  droop- 
ing or  convulsive  motion  of  the  wings,  and  coldness  of  the 
whole  body,  which  ends  in  death.  U  his  is  a  different  disease 
from  the  roupf  which  is  designated  by  a  mucous  or  muco- 
purulent discharge  from  the  eyelids,  mouth,  and  nasal  passages. 

Dissection  presents  no  morbid  appearance  in  the  lungs,  or 
injury  in  the  ribs ;  and  the  pharynx,  cesophagus,  gizzard,  and 
the  rest  of  the  alimentary  canal,  are  free  from  disease ;  except 
the  ileum,  the  mucous  coat  of  which  I  have,  in  some  in- 
stances, found  in  a  state  of  softening  (or  what  the  French  call 
ramollissement\  readily  admitting  of  abrasion,  occasionally 
attended  with  perforations ;  and,   in   one   case,  with   black 
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marks  on  the  peritoneal  coat,  opposite  the  disease  in  the 
internal  sui'face.     These  black  marks,  of  which  the  annexed 
is  a  representation,  arise  from  a   species  of 
disorganisation,  which  is,  I  believe,  peculiar  to     ^f'f'i'f'f' 
iserous  membranes,  as  I  have  never  observed     jl  /,  l  L  L  L 
them  in  other  structures;   and,  on  that  part 
of  the  intestinal  tube  being  immersed  in  water  a  few  hours, 
they  disappear,  and  leave  corresponding  semiperforations.     I 
have  remarked  the  same  appearance  in  the  human  intestines, 
accompanied  with  a  softening  and  abrasion  of  the  mucous 
tunic,  and  a  general  disease  of  a  specific  character  affecting 
the  whole  serous  covering  of  ihe  abdominal  viscera.     The 
other  morbid  phenomena  consist  of  a  softening,  erosion,  and 
partial  destruction  of  the  spinal  marrow,  immediately  adjoin- 
ing the  medulla  oblongata,  accompanied  with  a  considerable 
effusion  of  bloody  serum,  and  preternatural  vascularity  of  the 
adjacent  parts. 

The  extravasation  of  air  is  probably  produced  by  the  rup- 
ture of  one  of  the  axillary  or  thoracic  air  cells  into  which  the 
animal  has  the  power  of  inflating  air  from  the  lungs  by  means 
of  numerous  large  tubes  resembling  the  respiratory  organs  of 
insects.  I  am  disposed  to  believe  that  there  exists  in  these 
cases  a  direct  communication  between  the  cellular  membrane 
infiltrated  with  air  and  the  lungs ;  because,  whenever  I  have 
punctured  the  integuments,  and  produced  perfect  collapse^ 
the  swelling  and  crackling  have  been  speedily  and  repeatedly 
restored.  I  have  not  been  able  to  trace  the  exact  source 
from  which  the  air  proceeds,  as  the  cells,  even  in  large  birds, 
ai*e  of  delicate  structure,  and,  in  some,  extend  from  the 
axilla  under  the  skin  along  the  neck ;  and,  in  young  poultry, 
they  are  still  more  delicate.  I  hope  to  be  able  to  ascertain 
this  point,  and  to  direct  my  enquiries  more  particularly  to  the 
state  of  the  trachea  and  inferior  larynx. 

The  morbid  condition  of  the  spinal  medulla  and  the  adjoin- 
ing medullary  structure  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  para- 
lytic and  convulsive  affections  of  the  upper  extremities;  but 
whether  this  state  may  be  primary  or  secondary,  appears  to 
me  at  present  uncertain.  As  I  am  engaged  in  the  in- 
vestigation of  some  diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  which  has 
led  me  to  take  advantage  of  comparative  physiology  and 
pathology,  I  decline  at  present  entering  any  farther  into  this 
important  subject. 

Bridgnorth^  Oct.  15.  1834. 

[In  V.  207,  208.  are  figures  and  particulars  of  a  species  of 
intestinal  worm,  of  which  numerous  individuals  had  been  found 
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attached  to  the  inner  surface  oF  the  trachea  (windpipe)  of  a 
number  of  pheasants  that  had  died.  In  II.  300,  301.,  are 
particulars  on  the  conditions  of  the  death  of  a  hen,  which  had 
died  of  strangulation  from  a  lump  of  cellular  substance  which 
had  been  formed  around  the  trachea  immediately  above  its 
entrance  under  the  breastbone.  In  I.  300.,  and  II.  288.,  are 
remarks  relative  to  the  rearing  of  young  pheasants ;  and,  in 
the  remarks  in  I.  300.,  it  is  noticed  that  certain  young  phea* 
sants  had  died  "  very  suddenly,  as  they  "  were  "  throwing  out 
their  crop  and  tail  feathers."  The  late  Rev.  L.  Guilding  had 
made  this  note  on  that  fact :  —  "  The  destruction  of  the  young 
pheasants  may  have  proceeded  from  parasitic  lice  and  acari. 
In  the  West  Indies,  these  creatures  are  fatal ;  and  a  single 
acarus  will  sometimes  kill  a  full-grown  fowl.  An  account  of 
these  pests  was  sent  [by  me],  with  a  drawing,  to  the  con- 
ductors of  the  Zoological  Journal^  several  years  ago,  who  have 
not  yet  been  able  to  insert  it.  —  L.  Guilding.  St.  Vincent^ 
May  1.  1830." 


Art.  III.  Information  on  the  Habits  of  a  Species  of  Caprimulgui 
(or  of  some  closely  allied  Genus)  tvhich  inhabits  the  Neighbourhood 
of  Lima,  By  Mr.  Andrew  Mathews,  A.L.S.,  Travelling  Col- 
lector of  Natural  Productions  in  South  America. 

The  specimen  sent  is  one  of  the  male  of  a  species  which  is 
common  in  the  vicinity  of  Lima.  It  visits  this  neighbourhood 
in  about  the  end  of  October  or  beginning  of  November.  The 
female  lays  her  egg  (I  have  not  seen  more  than  one)  upon 
the  bare  ground,  without  the  least  sign  or  preparation  of  a 
nest,  and  at  a  distance  from  any  vegetation.  One  which  I 
had  watched  daily,  this  last  summer,  until  the  young  bird  had 
become  hatched  from  it,  was  laid  on  a  ^^  huaca  "  (a  large  heap 
of  stones)  planted  around  the  base  with  grape  vines ;  so  that, 
had  the  bird  preferred  privacy,  she  might  have  placed  her 
egg  where  it  would  have  been  more  secret.  The  egg  is  of 
about  the  size  of  a  blackbird's  egg,  of  a  dirty  white  or  stone 
colour,  mottled  with  olive  and  brownish  green  of  different 
shades.  The  young  is,  at  first,  covered  with  a  greyish  down : 
as  its  feathers  appear,  it  assumes  the  colour  and  markings  of 
the  parent.  The  female  parent,  during  the  period  of  incuba- 
tion, is  remarkably  fearless,  and  will  even  suffer  the  hand  to 
be  brought  within  2  ft.  of  her  before  she  will  quit  her  charge. 
Her  colour  is  so  much  that  of  the  ground  and  stones,  that 
she,  when  sitting,  is  not  readily  observed.  When  she  doc« 
quit  her  charge,  it  is  only  for  the  distance  of  a  few  yards ; 
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and  if  she  observes  you  touch  or  examine  die  egg,  becomes 
restless,  keeping  her  wings  in  motion,  and  uttering  a  low 
twitter  of  uneasiness.  The  male  sits  upon  the  ground  during 
the  day,  beneath  the  branches  of  the  vines,  and  usually  com- 
mences his  evening  flight  about  five  or  six  o'clock.  Whilst 
the  bird  has  been  on  the  wing,  I  have  frequently  observed  a 
sudden  twist  or  bend  of  the  head  ;  but,  from  the  quickness  of 
its  flight,  and  from  its  usually  flying  high,  I  cannot  confirm 
or  contradict  what  is  advanced  in  HI.  32,  S3.  [By  Mr. 
Dillon,  on  the  use  of  the  pectinated  claw  of  the  nightjar. 
See  also  III.  188.  29G.  449;  IV.  275."  425.]  That  the 
South  American  species  have  the  serrated  claw  may  be  seen 
by  the  specimen  I  send.  In  its  stomach  I  found,  on  dis- 
section, a  quantity  of  mosquitoes  and  some  coleopterous 
insects  [this  is  the  instance  referred  to  in  p.  560.]9  which  were 
taken,  probably,  while  it  was  on  the  wing.  I  do  not  tliink 
the  bill  suited  to  taking  beetles  upon  the  ground,  lliese 
birds  leave  the  neighbourhood  of  Lima  in  April  or  May. 
The  specimen  I  send  was  shot  at  Lurin,  about  twenty  miles 
from  Lima,  in  the  end  of  July:  the  species  is  called  "  dur- 
midero"  by  the  natives.  As  I  am  not  well  supplied  with 
ornithological  books,  I  shall  feel  obliged  for  information 
whether  it  be  a  described  species,  and,  if  it  be,  what  it  is 
called.  I  wish  the  specimen  to  be  presented  to  the  Linnasan 
Society  for  their  collection. 
Lima^  Atigust  22.  1832. 


We  are  sorry  that  we  have  so  long  withheld  Mr.  Mathews's 
communication,  and  present  to  him  our  apology  for  doing 
so.  Our  motive  for  the  delay  has  been  the  wish  to  get  the 
species  identified  with  some  one  already  described,  or  get  it 
clearly  distinguished  as  an  undescribed  one.  We  have  not, 
even  now,  succeeded  in  attaining  either  object.  One  orni- 
thologist, to  whom  we  had  submitted  the  specimen  and  account 
of  it,  has  replied,  —  "I  have  searched  the  different  ornitho- 
logical works  to  which  I  have  access,  but  without  finding  Mr. 
Mathews's  goatsucker.  It  is  probably  undescribed."  An- 
other naturalist,  versed  in  ornithology,  to  whom  we  had  sent 
the  specimen  and  account,  has  remarked  in  reply:  —  "I 
have  here  no  means  of  ascertaining  its  systematic  name ;  but 
can  nevertheless  assure  you  that  it  is  a  species  very  well 
known,  so  that  a  technical  description  of  it  would  be  unneces- 
sary. It  is  one  of  those  curious  species  with  pectinated  claws, 
but  without  any  vibrissas  on  the  rictus,  the  absence  of  which 
has  occasioned  many  naturalists  to  doubt  that  the  former 
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structure  is  ever  used  to  clear  from  the  mouth  the  hooked 
claws  of  coleoptera,  &c. ;  but,  I  think,  without  sufficient  reason, 
for  the  beetles  might  hitch  to  the  rictus  as  easily  as  to  the 
vibrissas,  and  more  so.  Mr.  Mathews's  account  of  its  habits 
is  interesting,  and  in  these  it  resembles  very  closely  the  com- 
mon species  of  this  country ;  but  one  curious  circumstance  is 
mentioned,  that  of  its  laying  but  one  egg,  which,  should  it 
prove  to  be  invariably  the  case,  would  be  a  remarkable 
anomaly  in  the  genus.  1  wish  that  its  note  had  been  de- 
scribed." 

To  complete  our  account  of  the  specimen  of  Caprimiilgus 
sent  by  Mr.  Mathews,  we  add  a  technical  description  of  it, 
which  the  ornithologist  first  alluded  to  above  has  supplied. 

Length,  from  the  point  of  the  beak  to  the  end  of  the  tail, 
8  J  in.;  from  the  point  of  the  beak  to  the  gape  (rictus),  seven 
eighths  of  an  inch  ;  width  of  mouth  across,  1  in.  The  whole 
of  the  upper  surface  of  the  back,  a  speckled  ash  grey,  marked 
on  the  top  of  the  head  with  dashes  of  black  and  streaks  of 
the  same  colour  on  the  back.  The  general  colour  of  the 
upper  surface  of  the  wings  rather  lighter  than  that  of  the 
back,  beautifully  mottled,  and  various  feathers  distinctly 
marked  with  black  at  their  bases,  and  yellow  at  their  points. 
The  primaries  black,  dusky  towards  the  tips,  with  a  minute 
edging  of  white.  The  bird  was  a  male ;  and  the  first  four 
primaries  are  marked  with  an  oval  spot  of  white  which  per- 
vades both  webs.  The  wing,  from  the  point  of  the  shoulder 
to  the  end  of  the  second  primary,  which  is  the  longest,  mea- 
sures 6%  in.  The  two  centre  tail  feathers  are  of  the  same 
speckled  ash-grey  colour  as  the  back,  but  are  barred  ob- 
liquely with  black ;  and^  when  the  tail  was  closed,  these  two 
feathers  hid  all  the  others :  the  outer,  four  on  each  side,  are 
mottled  over  their  proximal  half  [the  half  nearer  the  body] 
with  black  and  white;  the  distal  half  [the  half  farther  from 
the  body],  black,  with  the  sexual  white  spot  in  the  centre  of 
the  black,  extending  over  both  webs.  The  chin  freckled 
with  reddish  brown  and  black.  The  throat  white;  this 
colour  extending  on  both  sides  to  the  space  behind  the  open- 
ing of  the  ear.  The  whole  of  the  under  surface  of  the  body 
and  the  wings  pale  rufous  brown,  transversely  barred  with 
dusky  black.  The  under  surface  of  the  tail  primaries  alter- 
nately barred  with  black  and  white.  The  bird,  in  smallness 
of  size,  as  well  as  in  the  want  of  vibrissas  on  each  side  of  the 
beak,  resembles  the  swallows ;  but  in  every  other  respect  is 
a  perfect  Ca|)rim6lgus,  and  has  the  middle  toes  nearly  as 
long  again  as  the  outer  ones,  with  the  claw  broad  and  strongly 
pectinated. 
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To  keep  our  clew  of  the  notices  in  this  Magazine  on  cer- 
tain Caprimulgidae,  mostly  the  Claprimulgus  europae^us,  wound 
up,  we  now  add  V.  726.;  VII.  156.  347.  and  note  •,  511. 
559,  560.  633.,  to  the  references  given  in  V.  674. 

In  IV.  424.,  V.  241.,  VII.  511.  559.,  objections  are  ex- 
pressed to  the  application  of  the  names  goatsucker,  Capri- 
miilgus,  and  Nyctichelidon,  to  the  species  of  birds  to  which 
they  are  applied,  as  not  any  species  of  them  either  sucks  a 
goat ;  milks  a  goat,  which  deed  the  word  Caprimiilgus  im- 
putes; or  is  a  night-swallow,  strictly  speaking,  which  the 
word  Nyctichelidon,  taken  literally,  implies  it  to  be.  O.  has 
remarked,  in  VII.  511.,  that  a  species  which  visits  Lower 
Canada  is  called  by  the  inhabitants  ^^  the  mosquito  hawk ; " 
and  he  has  added,  that  this  is  **  a  more  appropriate  name,  as 
relates  to  the  habits  of  the  bird,  than  goatsucker."  Mr. 
Mathews  has  informed  us  above,  that  the  species  which  is  the 
subject  of  his  notice  had  fed  on  mosquitoes  and  coleopterous 
insects.  In  relation  to  the  name  of  the  species  which  visits 
Britain,  a  correspondent  has  recently  asked  as  follows:  — 
**  Would  not  the  name  Nyctivociferktor  europae'^us  be  preferable 
to  Caprimulgus  europae^us  2^.,  or  to  Nyctichelidon  europs^us 
Mefitiie  ?  All  the  kinds  of  the  genus  *  Caprimulgus '  are 
addicted  to  screeching :  some  in  the  night.  —  W.  H.  Y.   Sept, 

10.  1834.''  As  we  suspect  that  our  correspondent's  propobed 
generic  name  of  seven  syllables,  the  first  two  Greek,  the  rest 
Latin,  will  scarcely  be  well  received,  we  may  state  that  he  had 
previously  proposed,  in  a  communication,  dated  July  5.,  **  Vo- 
ciferator  europas^us,"  as  the  name  of  the  nightjar  which  visits 
Britain.  "  Vociferator,"  as  a  generic  name,  is  free  from  the 
literary  objections  to  which  "  Nyctivocifer^tor "  is  subject. 
All  these  words  about  names,  which  we  have  for  once  indulged 
in,  may  serve  to  instance  reasons,  however  humble  ones,  tor 
the  opinion  on  generic  names  which  Dr.  Lindley  has  expressed, 
and  other  naturalists  have  concurred  in.  (See  VI.  232.)  His 
opinion  is  this:  — "  So  impossible  is  it  to  construct  generic 
names  that  will  express  the  peculiarities  of  the  species  they 
represent,  that  I  quite  agree  with  those  who  think  a  good 
unmeaning  name  by  far  the  best  that  can  be  contrived." 

Previous  contributions  by  Mr.  Mathews  will  be  found  in 

11.  67.  and  III.  431.  In  VI.  314 — 319.  are  figures  and  de* 
scriptions  of  some  marine  animals  which  Mr.  Mathews  had 
discovered,  and  a  notice  of  the  fact  of  his  having  ^tollected 
many  species  of  plants  in  South  America,  some  of  them  not 
previously  discovered  ones,  and  of  Dr.  Hooker's  having  named 
a  South  American  plant,  Math^ws/a  foliosa,  in  honour  of  him. 
Besides  Mr.  Mathews's  attention  to,  and  acquisition  of,  objects 
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of  these  classes,  he  collects,  he  has  informed  us,  "  nests,  eggs, 
and  skins  of  every  kind :"  and  it  is  a  pleasant  duty  to  remark, 
that  the  state  of  the  specimens  sent  to  us  fully  testifies  his 
skill ;  the  colour  and  plumage  being  well  preserved,  and  the 
skin  entire,  soft,  and  flexible.  Mr.  Mathews,  at  the  date  of 
his  communication,  stated,  that  any  orders  sent  to  him,  might 
be  directed  for  him,  to  the  care  of  John  MacLean,  Esq., 
Lima ;  "  as  my  letters  will  be  taken  care  of,  whatever  part  of 
Peru  I  should  happen  to  be  in."  We  received  the  skin  of 
the  Caprim6lgus  through  Mr.  Hunneman,  9.  Queen  Street, 
Soho,  who,  we  believe,  is  in  professional  communication  with 
Mr.  Mathews. 


Art.  IV.     Reasons  in  support  of  an  Opinion  advancedy  that  the 
Mackerel  is  not  a  Migratory  Species  of  Fish.     By  O. 

The  frequent  appearance  of  the  mackerel  (<Sc6mber  Scom- 
ber L.)  in  the  shops,  at  periods  of  the  year  when  it  is  not 
expected,  has  long  induced  me  to  doubt  the  fact  of  its  being,  as 
Pennant  calls  it,  "  a  summer  fish  of  passage."  By  reference 
to  my  journal,  I  find  this  fish  has  been  common  in  the  shops 
of  the  London  fishmongers,  the  last  winter,  during  the  months 
of  December  (1833),  January  (1834.),  and  February  (1834). 
Now,  if  the  species  be  migratory,  as  is  generally  supposed, 
these  individuals  could  not,  surely,  have  come  from  distant 
seas  to  our  coasts  at  an  unlooked-for  period  of  the  year, 
because  the  season  may  have  been  mild,  to  go  back  again  on 
the  return  of  severe  weather ;  for  then,  it  is  to  be  observed, 
they  again  disappear.  The  conjecture  I  have  to  offer  is,  that 
the  mackerel  do  not,  as  is  the  conceived  opinion,  migrate 
into  distant  seas  when  the  spawning  season  is  over ;  but  that 
they  then  retire  into  the  vast  depths  of  the  ocean,  near  their 
spawning  quarters,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  lines  and  nets  of 
the  fishermen.  I  have,  for  many  years,  observed,  during  the 
winter  season,  after  mild  or  turbulent  weather,  that  mackerel 
are  invariably  to  be  seen  in  the  shops ;  and  the  reason  for 
this  appears  to  me  to  be,  that  the  instinct  implanted  in  them 
to  visit  the  shallower  water  for  the  important  business  of 
spawning,  is  either  matured  by  an  unusually  mild  and  un- 
seasonable state  of  the  weather,  or  that  the  violence  of  the 
winds  has  driven  them  from  their  deep  retreats  in  the  ocean  ; 
showing,  in  either  case,  that  their  migrations  are  not  into 
remote  seas.  Reasoning  from  analogy,  in  natural  history,  is 
said  [V.  499.]  not  always  to  be  a  sate  guide ;  but  the  habits 
of  the  char  (Silroo  alpipus  L.)  bear  no  small  analogy  to  the 
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habits  I  impute  to  the  mackerel ;  though  I  am  aware  I  am 
comparing  a  freshwater  fkh  to  a  saltwater  one.  When  the 
char  spawn,  they  are  seen  in  the  shallow  parts  oF  the  rocky 
lakes  (in  which  only  they  are  found),  and  some  of  the  streams 
that  run  into  them ;  they  are  then  taken  in  abundance :  but 
so  soon  as  the  spawning  is  over,  they  retire  into  the  deepest 
parts  of  the  lake,  and  are  but  rarely  caught  Such,  I  venture 
to  suppose,  may  be  the  habits  of  the  mackerel.  This  opinion 
is  offered  with  deference ;  and  it  would  be  a  gratification  to 
have  it  confirmed  by  some  who  may  have  more  opportunities 
for  pursuing  the  enquiry  than  I  have. 
Clapton^  Sept.  1834. 

[Our  correspondent's  opinion  is  quite  in  accordance  with 
that  of  a  naturalist  distinguished  in  his  knowledge  of  fishes ; 
who,  farther,  sees  in  the  law  of  nature  which  impels  fi.shes  to 
visit  the  shores  periodically,  a  beneficent  provision  for  the 
welfare  of  man,  who,  without  the  action  of  this  law,  would  be 
deprived  of  many  of  those  most  valuable  to  him  ns  food. 

Our  correspondent,  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Clarke,  has  mentioned 
unusual  dates  of  the  appearance  of  mackerel,  and  other  species 
of  fishes,  in  VI.  291,  292.,  VII.  197.,  in  his  collection  of  facts 
relative  to  his  arguments  in  proof  of  his  proposition  of  the  con- 
nection of  meteoric  phenomena  with  volcanic  emanations.] 


Art.  V.  Illustrations  in  British  Zoology.  By  George  John- 
ston, M.D.^  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  Edin- 
burgh. 

26.  Rete'pora  cellulo^sa.  (^g.  69.) 


Rete'pora  cellul^sa  has  been  long  known  as  a  production 
of  the  Mediterranean,  where,  says  Ellis,  it  is  "  found  grow- 
ing to  shells  and  rocks,  on  the  Italian  shore,  in  irregular 
leafy  figures,  but  very  often  in  the  form  of  a  cup  or  drinking- 
glass,  irregularly  expanded  at  the  brim."  The  British  spe- 
cimen here  delineated  has  something  of  the  latter  form,  and 
is  about  an  inch  in  height  with  a  breadth  of  nearly  three 
quarters:  it  is  affixed  by  a  hollow,  thick,  and  very  short 
stalk,  which  expands  into  a  shallow  cup,  with  unequal,  waved. 


JUt^ra  eellulosa  Lamnrck. 


on<1  sinuous  margins.  It  is  pure  white,  calcareous  and  beau- 
tifully reticulated;  the  meshes  about  a  line  in  length,  oval, 
subeqnni,  regular,  and  divided  by  celluliferous  spaces  rather 
wider  than  their  own  shortest  diameter;  the  cells  immersed, 
quiiicuncial,  leaning,  with  the  npertures  looking  upwards,  a 
little  prominent,  roimd  with  a  small  tooth  on  the  distal  edge: 
they  open  only  on  the  superior  or  inner  aspect ;  for  the  under 
surface  of  the  polypidom  is  imperforate  and  almost  smooth. 
Of  the  polype  architects  very  litile  is  known ;  but  they  are 
said  to  be  "  very  vivacious,"  and  so  Industrious  in  their  voca- 
tion, that  their  building  rises  with  a  rapidity  which  has  ex- 
torted an  expression  of  wonder  from  several  observers. 

To  Kir,  Bean  of  Scarborough  1  agniii  tender  my  thanks, 
for  the  liberality  and  kindness  which  induced  him  to  entrust 
his  valuable  specimen  of  this  our  prettiest  zoophyte  to  my 
examination.  It  may  be  regarded  as  a  new  addition  to  our 
native  list;  for  although,  in  the  Hisloft/ of  Zoophytes  by  Ellis 
and  Solander,  it  is  said  that  "  this  elegant  little  coral  is 
found  now  and  then  on  our  coast,"  and  we  find  it  introduced 
into  the  works  of  Tuiton  and  Stewart,  yet  the  evidence 
appeared  so  slight  and  unsatisfactory  that  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Fleming  has  rejected  it;  iiiRuenced,  perhaps,  by  the  fact  that 
the  latter  naturalists,  at  least,  had  confounded  it  with  the 
Ket^pora  reticulata,  figured  in  Borlase's  Histoiy  of  Cornwall. 
Mr.  Bean's  detection  of  it  in  very  deep  water  at  Scarlwrough, 
where  it  is  very  rare,  renders  its  claim  to  denizenship  indis- 
putable; and  I  heartily  congratulate  him  on  his  good  fortune; 
for  it  is  just  one  of  those  little  discoveries  over  which  the 
simple  naturalist  rejoices  with  feelings  which  amply  repay 
him  fur  the  toil  of  much  patient  research. 

Deivick  upon  Tweed,  Oct.  10.  183*. 
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at  C.irdonn,  in  Calalom'a. 

ore  well  soaketl  in  brandy,  the  administrador  of  ilie  Salinas 
infurmcd  me,  heated  as  hot  as  the  [latient  can  beiir  iheni,  and 
then  applied  to  the  feet.  The  red  varlely  also  is  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  the  various  ornaments,  crosses,  rosaries-,  candle- 
sticks, &c.,  &c.,  which  are  maim factu red  by  hand,  in  the 
most  elegant  manner,  by  a  carpenter  of  Cardona.  Some  of 
these  ornaments  I  sent  to  England  from  Tarragona,  ond  am 
Iiappy  in  having  it  in  my  power  to  contradict  the  prevalent 
notion,  that,  (hough  in  Spain  tliey  are  as  hard  and  durable  as 
the  vases,  &c.,  made  of  Derbyshire  spar  in  England,  on  arriv- 
ing in  this  country  they  immediately  melt,  owing  to  the  hu- 
midity of  the  cUmate.  A  temple,  and  a  pair  of  candlesticks, 
have  been  in  England  since  January ;  and,  on  my  opening  the 
case  containing  them,  last  tveek,  I  luund  that,  though  they  had 
rnlher  a  moist  feel,  they  exhibited  no  signs  of  decay,  and  I 
hope  and  trust  ibey  will  long  remain  in  a  sound  and  perfect 
stale  among  the  other  curiosities  of  my  collection. 

A  river,  or  what,  like  most  Spanish  rivers,  would  be  termed 
in  England  a  trout  stream,  flows  along  about  a  stone's  throw 
from  the  salt  hill,  into  which  trickles  a  small  sireamlet,  whether 
produced  by  the  dissolving  of  the  salt,  or  originating  in  some 
spring  near,  I  could  not  discover.  I  tuMed  the  water  near  its 
entrance  into,  and  at  several  places  lower  down,  the  river,  hut 
could  not  discover  any  thing  brackish  or  unpleasant  in  it. 
During  the  heavy  rains,  however,  which  occasionally  fall  in 
Catalonia,  rendering  the  high  roads,  which,  as  in  most  parts 
of  Spain,  are  at  other  times  excellent,  more  like  ploughed 
fields  ihan  thoroughfares,  an  immense  quantity  of  salt  is,  the 
odmiiiistrador  informed  me,  washed  down  into  ihe  Cardonero, 
and  the  fish  are  destroyed  for  leagues.  The  salt,  however, 
tnust  afterwards  evaporate  [?],  as  no  deposit  can  be  made  of 
h  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  judging  from,  as  I  have  before  ob- 
■erved,  the  perfectly  fresh  taste  of  the  water. 

Bowles,  according  to  Pntriru  {Hisloire  Natiirdle  des  Mi- 
nh-aux,  v.  370.),  states  that  the  sal-gemmn  of  Cardona  has 
iJic  property  of  decomposing  nitre:  a  kind  o(  aqunfortis  is 
made  out  of  it,  and  the  jewellers  of  Madrid,  who  commonly 
make  itse  of  it,  assert  that  it  does  not  attack  gold ;  "  une  ob- 
■ervation,"  remarks  Patrin,  "  qui  seroit  fort  siiiguliiJre  si  elle 
aeroit  confirmee.  II  seroit  a  ucsirer  qu'un  chimiste  voulut 
bien  verifier  ce  fait."  In  order,  therefore,  that  this  fact  may 
be  verified  by  experiment,  I  enclose  n  specimen  of  the  rose- 
coloured  variety,  and  also  one  of  the  salt  in  its  purest,  or 
rallier,  I  should  sny  {for  it  is  all  pure),  its  most  [Miwerlu!  state, 
which,  as  you  will  observe,  is  transparent,  and  in  many  re- 
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jspects  closely  resembles  ice,  in  order  that  it  may  be  analysed 
by  some' competent  chemist. 

[We  purpose  to  send  the  specimens,  as  soon  as  we  have  a 
printed  copy  of  our  correspondent's  communication  ready  to 
be  sent  with  them,  to  some  friend  versed  in  chemical  analysis, 
whose  report  upon  the  salts  we  hope  to  give  in  a  future 
Number.] 

Notwithstanding  the  immense  quantity  of  salt  which  might 
be  drawn  from  these  works,  sufficient  for  the  supply,  not  only 
of  all  Spain,  but,  I  might  perhaps  say,  the  whole  of  Ekirope^ 
such  are  the  absurd  regulations  prevailing  in  every  branch  of 
industry  in  that  lovely  but  unfortunate  country,  tnat  the  sale 
of  it  is  confined  to  a  circle  of  about  seven  leagues,  including 
the  large  manufacturing  town  of  Manresa :  beyond  which  it 
is  contraband.  The  surrounding  country,  though  patches  of 
the  most  beautiful  woodland  occasionally  occur,  has,  for  the 
most  part,  a  sad,  dreary,  desolate  look :  for  miles  and  miles, 
with  the  exception  of  here  and  there  a  train  of  asses  or  mules 
laden  with  sacks  containing  salt,  and  the  whirr  of  a  covey  of 
red-legged  partridges  started  up  from  their  heathy  roost,  not 
a  sound  is  heard,  not  a  living  creature  is  seen.  The  rugged 
barren  nature  of  the  country,  indeed,  joined  to  the  fierce  vin- 
dictive character  of  its  inhabitants,  had  the  effect  of  scaring 
the  French  off  during  the  Peninsular  war ;  and  the  castle  of 
Cardona,  which,  though  situated  on  an  eminence,  and  strongly 
fortified,  is  by  no  means  impregnable,  was  one  of  the  very  few 
fortresses  which  never,  during  that  six  years'  bloody  warfare, 
received  a  French  garrison  within  its  walls.  It  was  also  the 
only  fortress  never  taken  during  the  war  of  succession,  but 
was  delivered  up  in  1715,  afler  the  glorious  but  fruitless  de- 
fence of  Barcelona  by  the  Catalans,  against  the  united  forces 
of  France  and  Spain :  a  defence  unparalleled  in  the  annals 
of  history,  save  by  those  of  Gerona  and  Saragossa  in  later 
times. 

There  are  thirty-five  labourers  employed  on  these  salt- 
works, who  receive  five  rials,  about  ISd.  a  day;  and  twenty 
guards  keep  watch  night  and  day  in  order  to  prevent  any  of 
the  salt  being  stolen  :  such  is  the  wretched  character  for  rob- 
bery and  murder  borne  by  the  surrounding  inhabitants;  a 
character,  inueed,  which  seems  vindictive  in  the  extreme.  No- 
where, in  any  of  my  rides  in  Spain,  did  I  meet  with  crosses, 
those  Spanish  signs  of  blood  and  vengeance,  in  such  numbers 
as  on  the  by  bridle-road  from  Cardona  to  Cervera. 

The  salt  mountain  formerly  belonged  to  the  Duke  of  Me- 
dina-Celi,  and  the  manner  by  which  it  fell  into  royal  hands 
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is  rather  amusing,  and  was  told  me  with  great  glee  by  my 
host  at  Cardona.  Charles  III.,  the  only  wise  man  in  his 
family,  as  the  Spaniards  call  him,  hearing  of  the  great  value 
of  the  mountain,  determined  to  get  it  into  his  own  clutches ; 
and  for  that  purpose  observed  carelessly  one  day  to  the  Duke 
of  Medina- Celi,  that  he  understood  his  salt  possessions  brought 
him  in  a  large  annual  rent.  ^'  A  mere  trifle,"  replied  the  duke, 
who,  like  all  Spaniards,  wished  to  conceal  his  wealth,  naming 
about  one  third  of  the  actual  amount  ^^  If  that  is  the  case," 
rejoined  the  king,  ^'  I  will  give  you  double,  and  make  as  much 
more  out  of  them  as  I  can."  To  hear,  in  those  despotic  times, 
was  to  obey;  and  thus  the  Duke  of  Medina-Celi  lost  one  of 
the  fairest  possessions  of  his  powerful  house :  for,  as  may 
easily  be  imagined,  from  the  proverbial  good  faith  of  a  Bour- 
bon, after  the  death  of  that  king,  the  promised  tribute  was 
never  paid,  and  they  now  belong  entirely  to  the  queen  regent, 
who  farms  them  out  to  a  merchant  at  Barcelona. 

^^  Spain,"  said  Bowles  (an  Englishman  by  birth,  but  a 
Spaniard  by  adoption,  who  was  employed  by  Charles  III.  to 
inspect  and  report  on  the  then  state  of  the  mines),  sixty  or 
seventy  years  ago,  ^^  is,  to  the  naturalist,  a  virgin  land"  {una 
iieira  virgen) ;  and  such  —  in  spite  of  her  beautiful  marbles, 
unrivalled  by  those  of  any  country  upon  earth ;  her  noble 
forests;  her  numerous  mines ;  and  splendidly  pi  umaged-birds 
(among  them  the  roller;  the  bee-eater,  which  I  met  with  in 
May  last,  as  common  as  swallows,  along  the  banks  of  the  Tagus, 
between  Toledo  and  Aranjuez;  the  azure-winged  jay,  &c.), 
vying  with  the  most  magnificent  species  of  the  torrid  zone,  in 
brilliancy  and  variety  ol  colouring — she  has  since  continued, 
and  appears  still  destined  to  remain.  No  one,  indeed,  in  their 
senses,  would  naturalise  in  a  country,  where,  in  addition  to  the 
chance  of  being  stripped  naked,  soundly  bastinadoed,  and  left 
tied  to  a  tree  all  night  (for  such  is  the  mode  of  punishment 
inflicted  by  those  worthies,  Spanish  robbers,  on  any  person 
who  has  the  misfortune  to  fall  into  their  clutches,  and  whose 
purse  does  not  appear  to  them  sufliciently  well  lined  with 
dollars),  a  naturalist  is  subject  to  such  barbarous  treatment  as 
I  received,  though  my  passport  was  perfectly  regular,  in  Ja- 
nuary last,  in  the  Catalonian  Pyrenees.  For  four  nights  I 
slept  in  dungeons  on  straw;  one  of  these  nights  with  irons  of 
the  most  barbarous  description  on  my  feet ;  for  two  days  and 
a  half  I  was  marched  through  the  country  bound,  like  a  robber 
or  a  cut-throat,  hand  and  foot  to  my  horse  with  cords ;  in 
company  with  my  guide,  who  was  treated  in  a  similar  manner; 
under  a  guard  of  twelve  armed  men,  to  Talarn,  the  capital  of 
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the  district,  and  the  residence  of  the  governor.  AH  this  «u 
owiiw  to  a  hot-headed  captain  of  volunteers  taking  it  into  hii 
mind  that  I  must  needs  be  one  of  the  two  foreigners  he  had 
shortly  before  (such  at  least  was  the  excuse  made  for  him  by 
the  authorises,  when  called  to  account  for  such  extraordinary 
conduct  by  the  Bridsb  ambassador  at  Madrid)  received  orders 
to  search  for,  arrest,  and  send  under  a  strong  escort  to  TaUm 
to  be  shot !  The  governor,  after  examining  my  passport,  and 
asking  me  a  great  many  questions,  of  course  set  me  at  liber^; 
but,  on  my  expressing  my  indignation  at  the  brutal  treatmeat 
to  which  I  had  been  subjected,lie  bad  the  audacity  to  tdl  me 
that  I  had  no  right  to  complain,  for  Spaniards  were  every  tnt 
as  free  as  Englishmen,  and  the  same  thing  mi^bt  have  hap- 
pened to  himself,  bad  he  been  travelling  in  England ;  and  thtt, 
as  I  had  stated  my  chief  object,  in  wandering  about  the  moun- 
tains, to  be,  to  collect  pieUs  and  piedras  (skins  and  stones),  be 
really  did  not  feel  very  much  surprised  at  what  had  bappeoed! 
Such  an  unknown  species  of  biped  is  a  naturalist  in&wjn. 
Sept.  27.  18S4. 


Art.  VII.  Facli  and  Considerations  on  the  Strata  of  Mont  Blane; 
and  on  tome  Instances  of  Twisted  Strata  obseroabU  in  Snilter- 
land;  by  J.  R. ;  wtlh  Remarks  thereon,  by  the  Rev.  W  B 
CLAaxR,  A.M.  F.G.S.  Ac. 

The  granite  ranges  of  Mont  Blanc  are  as  interesting  to  die 
geologist  as  they  are  to  the  painter.     The  granite  is  dark 
4  red,   often   enclos- 

ing veins  of  quartz, 
crystallised        and 
compact,  and  like- 
wise     well-formed 
■  crystals   of  schorl, 
e    average    ele- 
t  vation  of  its  range 
\  of  peaks,  which  ex- 
I  tends   iirom    Mont 
f  Blanc  to  the  Tete 
\  Noire,      is     about 
12,000  English  feet 
above  the  level  of 
the  sea.    [Its  high- 
est       culminating 
point     is     15,7*t 
feet.]     The  Aiguille  de  Servoz  (j%.70.),  and  that  of  Dm 


on  the  Sirala  ofMonl  Blanc. 

iJ^-  "■)»  ^ffi  excellent  examples  of  the  pyramidal  and 
iplintery  formation  which  these  granite  ranges  in  general 
assume.  They  rise 
out  of  immense 
fields  of  snow;  but, 
being  themselves 
too  steep  for  snow 
to  rest  upon,  form 
red,  bare,  and  in- 
accessible peaks, 
which  even  the  cha- 
mois scarcely  dares 
to  climb.  Their 
bases  appear  some- 
times abutted 
against  fif  I  may 
so  speak)  by  mica 
slate,  which  forms 
the  south-east  side 
of  the  Valley  of 
Chamonix;  whose 
flanks,  if  inter- 
__  it  appear  as  in  jf^.  72.  a.  Granite,  forming  on  the 
e(B)theMontBIanc,on  the  other  (c)  the  MontBreven; 
b,  mica  slate  resting 
on  the  base  of  Mont 
\'  Blanc,  and  which  con- 
V,^--^^-v^  tains  amianthus  and 
1  ^  ~^-^  quartz,  in  which  capil- 
lary crystals  of  tita- 
nium occur;  c,  calca- 
reous rock;  tl,  alluvium,  forming  the  Valley  of  Chamonix. 
I  should  have  mentioned  that  the  granite  appears  to  contain 
a  small  quantity  of  gold,  as  that  metal  is  found  among  the 
granite  debris  and  siliceous  sand  of  the  river  Arve  \_Bakewell, 
\.  S75.]  ;  and  I  have  two  or  three  specimens  in  which  chlorite 
(both  compact  and  in  minute  crystals)  occupies  the  place  of 
mica.  — j:  R.     March,  183*. 


iltEMABKS,  ofiligingli/  added  by  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Clarke,  to 
whom  VK  had  sti&miiled  J.  R.'s  Notes.'] 

The  granites  of  the  Mont  Blanc  have  already  been  ably 
described  by  various  geologists;  as  Saussure,  De  Luc,  the 
writer  in  Ebel,  Mr.  Bakewel),  &c.  The  latter  author  has  given 
a  coloured  view  of  the  Aiguille  de  Dru  as  a  frontispiece  to 
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vol.  ii.  of  his  Travels  in  the  Tarentaise  ;  and  a  description  of  the 
rocks,  ii.  12.  The  granite  is  not  always  a  ^^  dark  red,**  for  the 
glaciers  are  strewed  with  blocks  and  fragments  of  differently 
coloured  granites ;  and,  among  others,  with  the  peculiar  white 

franite  from  the  summits  of  the  Aiguilles  and  of  the  Mont 
llanc,  which  are,  perhaps,  the  most  common.  This  granite  is 
traceable  by  its  character,  and  may  be  picked  up  at  the  edge 
of  the  ice  on  Montanvert,  as  well  as  all  along  the  route  of  its 
transport,  as  far  as  the  Jura.  See  Bakewell,  vol.  i.  p.  S75-6.* 
J.  R.*s  sketches  give  a  good  idea  of  the  pyramidal  forms  of 
the  aiguilles.  There  is  a  large  lithographic  plate  of  Mont  Blanc, 
taken  from  Servoz,  by  Villeneuve,  which  is  worth  the  pur- 
chasing, if  it  fall  in  the  way  of  a  collector.  It  gives  the  whole 
range  from  Chamonix,  with  the  intermediate  mountains,  and 
the  vale  between  it  and  Servoz.  f    Mr.  Charles  Fellows,  a  fel- 

*  [This  state  of  alpine  strata  has  given  rise  to  the  two  following  com- 
prehensive speculations.  They  scarcely  consort  enough  with  the  present 
subject  to  be  very  fitly  attached  here;  but  they  cannot  fail  to  excite 
welcomely  the  imagination  of  the  eeneral  reader.  On  this  account  we 
hope  that  neither  Mr.  Clarke  nor  J.  K.  will  disapprove  our  attachment  of 
them. 

"  Those  naturalists  who  have  seen  the  glaciers  of  Savoy,  and  who  have 
beheld  the  prodigious  magnitude  of  some  fragments  conveyed  by  them 
from  the  higher  regions  of  Mont  Blanc  to  the  valleys  below,  to  a  mstanoe 
of  many  leagues,  will  be  prepared  to  appreciate  the  efects  which  a  series 
of  earthquakes  might  produce  in  this  region,  if  the  peaks,  or  *  needles '  as 
they  are  called,  of  Mont  Blanc  were  shaken  as  rudely  as  many  parts 
of  the  Andes  have  been  in  our  times." — Lyell's  Principles  of  Geohgy, 
vol.  iii. 

'*  The  rapid  change  which  is  now  going  on  in  the  greatest  altitudes  of 
Switzerland,  points  out  to  us  the  mode  in  which  nature  is  operating  by 
decomposition,  and  the  attraction  of  gravitation.  When  standing  on  the 
borders  of  the  Mer  de  Glace,  and  while  crossing  its  frozen  bosom,  this 
operation  was  brought  most  forcibly  to  my  mind.  Every  moment  my  ears 
were  saluted  with  the  sound,  more  or  less  distant,  of  rocks  precipitated 
from  some  height  into  the  abysses  below,  and  which  reverberated  over 
this  frozen  sea.  The  time  may  come  when  the  pinnacles  of  Mont  Blanc 
and  other  mountains  which  surround  the  beautiful  valley  of  Chamouni, 
will  have  been  precipitated  to  their  bases,  and  the  debris  be  so  completely 
carried  off  as  to  leave,  perhaps,  that  beautiful  and  fertile  spot  itself,  the 
highest  pinnacle  of  the  country,  a  naked  rock  to  be  gazed  at  from  a  dis« 
tance."  —  Lea*s  Contributions  to  Geology  (Philadelphia,  1833),  Introd. 
p.  16,  17.] 

f  The  allusion  to  theVallev  of  Chamonix  recalls  to  my  mind  that  splendid 
and  beautiful  poem,  upon  which  alone  the  lately  deceased  Mr.  Coleridge 
might  have  rested  his  fame  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  our  modern  bards. 
There  is  nothing,  if  we  except  Milton,  in  the  whole  range  of  English  blank 
verse,  at  all  comparable  witti  the  Hymn  whence  the  following  extract  is 
made:  — 

"  Ye  Ice  falls !  ye  that  from  the  mountain's  brow 
Adown  enormous  ravines  slope  amain  — 
Torrents,  methinks,  that  heard  a  mighty  Voice, 
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"low-traveller  of  mine  (who,  in  1827,  ascended  Mont  Blanc), 
has  given,  in  his  Narrative  of  the  Ascent,  a  good  view  of  it, 
with  the  glaciers  and  aiguilles,  as  taken  from  the  Breven  with 
a  camera  obscura  ;  and  also  another  from  the  Cot  de  Balme ; 
both  of  these  convey  a  perfect  idea  of  the  peipendicularity 
of  the  stratification,  though  tlie  former  is  out  of  proportion. 
Mr.  De  la  Beche  has  the  best  view  from  the  Breven,  in  his 
Seclioiis  and  Views.  Mr.  Hawes,  who  ascended  with  Mr.  Fel- 
lows, thinks  Mr.  Fellows's  drawings  rather  too  imaginative; 
and  I  think  so  too.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  Mr.  Auldjo's 
views.  J.  R.'b  sketches  {^gs.  70,  71.)  are  illustrative;  and 
are,  therefore,  though  not  novel,  worth  preserving. 

The  granite  of  Monl  Blanc  is  said  to  contain  gold.  Gold 
is  very  common  in  all  soils  and  in  most  river  beds;  though 
in  quantity  too  minute  to  be  observable.  It  is  universally 
distribuied,  and  may  be  pi'ocured  from  decayed  vegetable 
matter.  It  is  obtained  in  small  quantities  near  Simplon,  on 
the  route  of  that  name:  most  alluvial  deposits  have  traces  of 
it.  See  the  localities  and  river  beds  named  by  Leonliard  and 
Phillips  and  Jameson.  The  washing  of  the  sand  of  the  Rhine 
at  Baden  produced,  in  1827,  2317  kr.  53^  gr.  of  gold ;  from 
1828  to  1829,  2999  kr.  44^  gr.  {Allgemeine  Handlung  Zei- 
tung,  Oct.  1829.)  Gold  is  also  found  in  the  rivers  of  (he  north 
of  Moldavia ;  in  the  Goldbach  near  Audel,  in  Tri^ves ;  near 
Endkirch  on  the  Moselle ;  and  in  the  Guldenbach  near  Strom- 
berg,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Coblentz.  (Gruithuisen, 
Analektenjilr  Erd  unci  Hmmels-hinde,  part  iii.  p.  36.) 

The  chloritic  granite,  of  which  J.  H,  has  spoken,  comes 
from  the  Col  de  G^ant:  the  red  granite  from  the  Aiguille  de 
Blaitti^re.  A  far  more  striking  discovery  would  be  that  of 
sulphur  in  the  granite,  which  has  been,  in  some  cases,  found. 
— W.  B.  Clarke.  " 


And  atopp'd 
Motion  Icsa  la 
Who  mude  you  glorious  as  the  ^cea  of  Heaven 
Beneath  the  keen  full  Moon  V     Who  bade  tlie  Sun 
Clothe  you  with  rninbowa  ?     Who,  with  living  flowers 
Of  loveliest  blue  ■,  spread  garlundH  ot  jour  feet 't  — 
God  I  lei  the  torrents  like  a  ihout  of  nations 
Answer  1  and  let  the  ice  plains  echo,  God! 
Ood  I  sing  yc  meadow  streams  with  gladnome  voice  I 
Ye  pine  graves,  with  your  soft  and  soul-like  sounds! 
And  they,  too,  have  a  voice,  von  piica  of  anew. 
And  in  their  perilous  fall  shall  thunder  —  Ood ! 

Il^iuH  before  SunrUe  in  the  Vale  of  Chai\ 


\ 


*  GewSanit  tiiujor  [?  acaiilik],  which  grows 
[Sec  p.  BtO.) 


1  (he  very  edge  of  thu 


648  Itistances  of  twisted  Strata 

TvriSTED  Strata.  —  The  contortions  of  the  limestone  at 
the  fall  of  the  Nant  d'Arpenaz,  on  the  road  from  Geneva  to 
Chamonix,  are  somewhat  remarkable.  [See^^.  7  5.  in  p.  651*3 
The  rock  is  a  hard  dark  brown  limestone,  forming  part  of  a 
range  of  secondary  cliifs,  which  rise  from  500  fL  to  1000  ft. 
above  the  defile  which  they  border.  The  fall  itself  b  about 
800  ft.  high.  The  strata  bend  very  regularly ;  except  [at  e  and 
J"]f  where  they  appear  to  have  been  fractured. — J.  IL  Marchy 
1834.  [J.  R.  sent  with  this  communication  a  small  neat  copy 
of  a  sketch  carefully  taken  on  the  spot ;  but  as  this  did  not 
exhibit  the  stratification  so  distinctly  as  one  which  the  Rev. 
W.  B.  Clarke  has  since  supplied  (^.75.),  we  have  only 
engraved  the  latter ;  into  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  in- 
troduce the  letters  e  and^  in  the  points  in  which  J.  R.  had, 
in  his  own  sketch,  exhibited  them.  The  following  remarks 
are  by  Mr.  Clarke.] 

Nant  *  (TArpetiaz.  —  J.  R.'s  drawing  is  too  indistinct  to 
give  an  idea  of  the  stratification.  The  curvature  of  the 
strata  is  a  disputed  point  Saussure  first  stated  the  cir- 
cumstance ;  subsequently,  Mr.  Bakewell  has  considered  the 
appearances  an  illusion  produced  by  the  cleavage.  I  am 
compelled  to  differ  from  him,  and  to  adhere  to  Saussure; 
who  mentions  that  the  strata,  being  originally  horizontal,  are 
bent  upwards,  and  then  curved  backwards.  (See  Bakewell's 
Travels^  vol.  i.  p.  339.)  In  the  year  1825,  I  spent  two  days, 
in  July,  in  examining  the  whole  of  the  strata  on  both  sides  of 
the  Nant  d'Arpenaz,  and,  in  fact,  all  that  side  of  the  Valley 
of  Maglanz  from  Cluse  to  St.  Martin ;  and  I  confess  that 
there  are  so  many  instances  of  contorted  and  perpendicular 
strata  in  the  limestone,  that  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
rocks  at  Arpenaz,  as  well  as  at  Nant  d'Orli,  are  merely  por- 
tions of  a  great  range  of  strata,  which,  owing  to  vast  pressure 
and  elevation  of  the  subjacent  beds,  have  been  forced  out  of 
their  horizontal  position,  f  The  falls,  in  both  instances,  rush 
over  the  face  of  the  rock ;  where  there  is,  evidently,  a  fissure, 
apparently  caused  by  a  crack  upwards  through  the  clifis. 
The  real  curves  in  the  beds  are  explained  in  the  appended 
diagrams,  which  were  made  in  1825. 

•  Nanty  in  the  language  of  the  country,  means  a  waterfall. 

f  The  following  passage  is  also  corroborative  of  Saussure's  opinion 
upon  the  subject :  —  '*  Bin  schones  vielfaches  Echo  empfangt  hier  den 
ReUenden ;  weiterhin  stUrzt  ihm  zur  Seite  von  einer  Hone  von  800  Fuss 
der  Gebirgstrom  Arpenas  (^Nant  d'Arpenaz)  als  Wasserfall  herab,  der  auch 
bei  geringerer  Wasserf  iille  eins  der  sonderbarsten  Schauspiele  giebt,  weii 
die  gewaltige  Felsenmasse,  ilber  die  er  hinabstUrzt,  eine  concentrisdie 
ScfUchtenbildun^  hat,  die  auf  das  deutlichste  in  die  Augen  springt,  wie 
Schaalen,  die  sich  um  einen  gemeinsamen  Kern  aufsetzen,  und  zu  bedeu- 
tender  Hohe  in  &-f6rmger  Gettalt  iich  emporwlnden^*  (Ritter's  Beickrei' 
bungzu  Kummer's  Stereoramadet  MorUbianoGebirges,  Berlin,  1824,  p.  31.) 


uhifivabk  in  Snilzeticnd. 


■1  *,       c.  The  puapH  or  (he^rdnc.       4,  A  Xaafur  at  linl  lulling  Inta  the  tItit.     r,  Tbc 
rl>cr  Ann,  ■h>cbcDin»  from  Mhl^d(^e  rack;  at  (h>  Ant  of  which  li  tht  lunipic  otttai 

■  -^^  lo-nirf  nyw;  th-  ■ ■■  —■- -"- --■ 

/,  Treci  ftitberini 


lUDd.  /^TrHi  ftitl»Tint  the  wholv  tuifactof  thp  rucliaop  the  rigbl- bind  tide.   /»  Riud- 
IT  rroiD  riiue  UBonnoTlli.— N.B.  T)lc  VallsT  of  Magluu  li  il  ngbl  IDglH  to  ibi!  (illcir 


tL".^. 


At  Cluse  {^.  7S.))  the  rocks  are  so  curved  that  they  over- 
hang the  river  and  road;  and,  near  Chise,  the  mountains  are 
split  from  top  to  bottom,  forming  the  Vale  of  Reposoir ;  and  ihe 
same  singularities  are  remarked  at  various  places  throughout 
the  Valley  of  Maglanz.  It  had  been  my  intention  to  draw  up 
a  pa|7er  on  this  valley,  as  offering  some  peculiarly  interesting 
geological  features ;  but  the  design  was  abandoned,  from  a 
pressure  of  more  serious  matters.  The  remarks  of  J.  R.  have 
reminded  me,  however,  of  it,  and  I  shall  add  a  few  observ- 
ations from  my  note  book.  As  confirmatory  of  the  views  I 
have  taken  on  the  point,  I  may  quote,  at  once,  the  words  of 
MM.  Barbe  and  Robert;  who  travelled  through  Lorraine 
und  fjwitzerland  in  18S0,  and  published  their  observations  in 
the  Bulletin  de  la  SocUli  Geologique  de  France,  16mo,  torn.  i. 
p.  89.:  —  "  Lamontagncschisteuseestsingulit^rement  repliee, 
A'o\i  se  pr^cipite  la  cascade  d'Arpenez,  la  suivante,  formee 
d'ardoise,  enfin  une  troisi^me  situ^e  enlre  elles,  au  fond  d'une 
petite  gorge,  furment  par  les  directions  de  leurs  couches,  re- 
presentees par  des  ligiies  droites,  un  veritable  triangle  plac6 
ohiiquement  sur  une  de  ses  |iointeB."  Nant  d'Orli  is  the  foil 
alluded  to  in  the  latter  part  of  this  observation ;  and  the  first 
grand  variation  from  the  horizontal  position  of  the  strata  which 
occurs,  is  at  Nant  d'Orli.  This  is  a  beautiful  cascade,  which 
tumbles  down  the  face  of  the  rocks  immediately  behind  the 
little  village  of  Maglanz,  from  which  it  sometimes  is  called 
the  Cascade  of  Mnglanz.  \^g.  7+.)  The  height  of  the  fall  may 
be  about  500  ft.;  it  is  not  of  any  great  breadth^  bul  (.Ue  ■«w.«. 
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falls  with  sufficient  volume  and  force  to  work  a  saw-mill,  built 
across  the  rivulet  which  carries  it  to  the  Arve. 

A  vast  mass  of  ruin  is  accumulated  at  the  foot  of  the  fall,  the 
debris  of  the  higher  rocks,  and  on  the  summit  of  it  there  are 
growing  pines  of  a  great  age.'  We  might  almost  suppose  that 
tliese  fragments  were  hurled  down  by  the  catastrophe  which 
caused  tlieJ'aiiU  by  which  the  cascade  was  formed,  and  the 
size  of  the  fragments  affords  an  additional  proor;  so  vast  are 
many  of  ihem,  that  some  children  who  were  climbing  them 
in  search  of  wild  strawberries,  cherries,  &c.,  whose  voices 
were  long  heard,  and  directed  us  to  tlieir  situation,  were  some 
time  invisible  to  us,  being  hidden  under  the  shadow  of  these 
mighty  *'  screes"  as  ihey  would  be  called  in  Cumberland. 

The  strata  here  are  bent  downwards  on  either  side  of  the 
fall,  so  as  to  form  a  crevice  in  the  front  of  the  rocks  which 
presents  the  more  backward  strata  in  the  regular  order,  over 
which  the  water  is  projected.  Fig.  74.  will  explain  this.  On 
a  lirst  inspection,  it  seems  as  if  the  strata  had  been  bent  down- 
wards, continued  horizontally  in  a  lower  position,  and  then 
bent  upwards  again  to  their  former  level.     The  continued 


•  ["  What  a  noble  tree  ia  a  mighty  pine  !  whea  growing  in  the  si 
it  is  intended  for,  on  the  mountain  side ;  based  on  the  solid  rock,  which 
its  huge  roots  enfold,  and,  stretching  deep,  hind  to  the  parent  earth  ;  its 
enormous  truah,  unbent  by  storm  or  lime,  reaches  towards  hearen,  '  l)llie 
by  degrees  and  benutifulJy  less ; '  its  dependent  limbs,  laden  with  PcniMent 
verdure,  shake  ic^v  winter  proudly  from  their  crest.  Truly  the  pine  i*  tlie 
mountain  rarest  king,  as  the  oak  is  that  of  the  plain." — RoLrl  Mallei,  Rti}. 
in  Gard.  Mag.^  ix.  i'lb.\ 


o6servable  in  Switzerland. 


inclination  of  these  strata  would  form  a  considerable  angle 
The  thickness  of  the  strata  varies  from  1  ft.  to  20  ft,  and  ii 
some  places  the  thicker  strata  are  uppermost. 

This  curious  appearance  in  the  strata  is  however  only  ai 
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indication  of  a  &r  more  singular  and  striking  disarrange- 
ment. 

About  half  a  league  farther,  the  scene  is  graced  by  another 
most  splendid  fall,  called  Nant  d'Arpenaz  [Jig.  15.  and  76.), 
which  comes  down  through  a  height  of  800  ft.  or  900  ft.  in  a 
brilliant  descent  When  the  air  is  calm,  and  there  has  been 
a  continuance  of  fine  weather,  the  volume  of  water  is  by  no 
means  considerable;  but  after  rain  it  is  magnificent,  and,  if 
by  cbance  a  brisk  wind  should  be  blowing  up  or  down  the 
valley,  the  falling  water  is  borne  away  along  the  surface  of 
the  rocks,  till  it  becomes  an  invisible  mist,  when  by  il^  depo- 
sition it  is  again  condensed  and  accumulated  into  another  fall 
of  equal  beauty,  so  continuing  its  descent  into  its  rocky  basin 
below,  whence  it  is  carried,  as  the  waters  of  Nant  d'OrIi  are, 
to  the  river  Arve.  The  beauty  of  this  fall  is  not  its  only 
charm :  for  the  extraordinary  position  of  the  strata  near  it 
demands  equal  observation.  Approaching  it  from  Nant  d'Orli, 


olisei'vahle  in  Swilsetiand. 


upon  tlie  summit  of  the  clilTs,  which  here  appear  sunk  and 
shattered,  the  traveller  is  greeted  with  a  view  of  what  he 
at  first  believes  to  be  an  ancient  castle,  citadcled  in  the 
mountains.  Seen,  as  ihe  writer  and  his  companion  saw  it, 
lit  up  by  the  bright  rays  of  a  setting  sun,  while  the  neigh* 
bouring  rocks  were  in  shade,  it  had  a  most  beautiful  and 
magical  appearance :  but  it  afierwards  was  found  to  be  pro- 
duced by  a  portion  of  the  rock,  which,  by  some  cause,  has 
been  tossed  over  from  its  horizontal  position,  and  piled  up 
perpendicularly  into  the  fanciful  forms  of  turrets,  towers,  and 
bastions :  there  are  even  openings  in  these  fi-agmenls  in  the 
exact  position  and  shape  of  windows.  (See^.  770 

Immediately  in  conjunction  with  these,  the  subjacent  and 
adjacent  strata  are  bent  upwards  in  their  centre,  at  an 
angle  of  about  S0°,  and  then  continued  regularly  to  the  edge 
of  the  waterfall,  which  comes  from  a  deep  fissure  through  the 
mountain,  and  probably  communicates  with  the  feeders  of 
Nont  d'OrIi,  of  which  it  may  be  only  another  branch:  but 
of  this  it  is  almost  impossible  to  be  convinced  by  actual  ob- 
servation, on  account  of  the  steepness  and  distance  of  the 
mountains.  On  the  right  of  the  fall,  instead  of  a  horizontal 
position,  the  strata  are  deposited  in  concentric  arches  upon  a 
diameter  which  forms  tlie  right  cheek  of  the  fissure.  (Seejfg. 
75.)  By  what  extraoi-dinary  convulsion  this  can  have  been 
produced,  there  is  no  means  of  determining:  for,  although 
there  are  in  this  neigh bourhooti  unequivocal  marks  of  most  ex- 
traordinary derangement,  the  extreme  variety  of  forms  which 
the  strata  assume  baffles  investigation.  The  concentric  arches, 
above  mentioned,  are  at  first  perfectly  circular,  but,  as  the 
middles  of  the  strata  are  thicker  than  the  extremities,  they 
graduelly  become  more  and  more  eccentric,  until,  ns  they 
appear  a  few  hundred  paces  farther  up  the  river,  they  assume 
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so  angular  a  form  as  to  be  nearly  doubled  under  each  other. 
Yet  between  these  and  the  former,  and  but  little  above  the 
surface,  there  are  other  circular  arches,  which,  instead  of 
being  deposited  in  the  same  manner  as  the  others,  have  their 
diameter  horizontal.  Farther  up,  among  the  recesses  of  the 
hills,  there  are  fragments  of  exotic  masses,  which  have  been 
brought  together  from  various  places,  and  piled  one  over  the 
other  in  *^  most  admired  disorder/'  As  far,  too,  as  the  eye 
can  trace  and  the  rocks  are  bare,  the  higher  strata,  as  they 
recede  in  perspective,  appear  to  be  laid  in  every  irregular 
position,  some  depressed,  and  others  elevated,  as  if  various 
powers  had  been  brought  to  bear  upon  them  from  above  and 
below. 

The  most  natural  conclusion  is,  that  there  are,  probably, 
large  reservoirs  of  water  on  the  mountains  above,  which,  at 
some  early  period,  whether  by  an  extraordinary  accumula- 
tion, or  by  the  recession  of  the  subjacent  rocks,  were  preci- 
pitated in  a  flood  to  the  valley,  bearing  with  them  the  huge 
masses  which  lie  about  in  so  many  rude  fragments.  But  this 
could  not  have  caused  the  contortions  in  the  strata  which  are 
so  remarkable. 

The  natural  colour  of  the  limestone  is  a  deep  indigo,  but 
from  meteoric  causes  the  surface  has  assumed  a  yellowish  and 
brownish  tint,  while  fragments  are  strewed  about,  which  have 
passed  through  the  fire  of  a  kiln  at  the  foot  of  the  fall,  of  a 
light  gravelly  red.  At  this  spot,  there  is  a  surprising  echo, 
-which  is  ^*  shown  off"  by  the  discharge  of  a  small  cannon  ; 
for  the  employment  of  which,  the  traveller  is  charged  a  fee 
which  would  not  be  unworthy  of  the  guides  who  minister  in 
the  Devil's  Cave,  at  Castleton,  in  the  Peak. 

The  diagrams  here  given  in  illustration  are  not  drawn  with 
a  view  to  proportion ;  my  only  object  has  been  illustration. 
—  W.B.Clarke. 


[_A  Postscript  to  Mr,  Clark^s  Communication^  ending  in 
p.  630.  —  The  appearing  of  Meteors  in  November^  in  different 
Years,  (p.  386,  387.)  An  Instance  for  1834.] —  On  the  return 
[in  1834-]  of  the  period  when  the  meteors,  of  which  I  have 
said  so  much,  were  seen  in  1799,  1832,  and  1833,  I  felt 
naturally  anxious  to  watch  the  atmosphere.  My  health,  how- 
ever, did  not  allow  me  to  remain  up  all  night;  but  on  rising, 
at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  Nov.  IS.,  I  saw  from  my 
window,  in  fifteen  minutes'  time  by  the  watch,  fifleen  falling 
stars,  in  the  direction  of  a  line  from  Leo  to  the  star  Miza  in 
Ursa  major.      The  night  was  cloudless,  and  the  moon  so 
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bright,  that  the  constellations  could  be  scarcely  seen ;  but  the 
meteors  were  very  red  and  brilliant.  The  wind  blew  briskly 
from  E.N.E.,  and  freshened  after  every  meteor.  The  coinci- 
dence between  these  and  those  before  seen  in  America  and 
Europe  (p.  289. 385.  611.)  on  this  day  of  the  month  is  curious ; 
but  those  which  I  now  mention  were  decidedly  electrical,  and 
of  no  uncommon  character.  One  meteor  fell  to  the  south  of 
Ursa  major,  and  appeared  to  pass  between  Cor  Caroli  and 
Arcturus.  There  were  no  trains.  Should  any  correspondent 
of  the  Magazine  have  made  any  farther  observations,  I  shall 
be  obliged  for  the  statement  of  them.  —  W*  B.  Clarke. 


REVIEWS. 

Art.  I.    Titles  of  Works  on  Subjects  of  Natural  History ^  published 

recently. 

Lord,  Perceval  B.y  M.B.,  M.R.C.S.  of  the  Bombay  Medical 
Establishment :  Popular  Physiology ;  being  a  Familiar 
Explanation  of  the  most  interesting  Facts  connected  with 
the  Nature  and  Functions  of  Animals,  and  particularly  of 
Man.  Adapted  for  general  readers.  Small  8vo,  500  pages, 
and  several  woodcuts.     iSSI*.     75.  6d. 

Lea,  Isaac,  Member  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society, 
&c. :  Observations  on  the  Genus  Unio,  together  with  De- 
scriptions of  New  Genera  and  Species  in  the  Families 
Naiades,  Conchae,  Colimacea,  Lymnseana,  Melaniana,  and 
Peristomiana ;  consisting  of  Four  Memoirs  read  before  the 
American  Philosophical  Society,  from  1827  to  1834,  and 
originally  published  in  their  Transactions.  4to,  232  pages, 
with  [numerous]  coloured  plates.     Philadelphia,  1834. 

Various  Contributors :  The  Transactions  of  the  Entomological 
Society  of  London.  Vol.  I.  Part  I.  8vo,  100  pages; 
7  copperplates  filled  with  engravings  of  insects,  some  of  them 
coloured.     London,  1834.     75.  6^. 

Bagster,  Samuel,  Jun. :  The  Management  of  Bees ;  with  a 
Description  of  the  "  Ladies'  Safety  Hive."  With  Forty 
illustrative  Wood  Engravings,  and  a  Frontispiece  exhibit- 
ing the  Queen  Bee,  worker  Bee,  and  Drone  Bee,  of  the 
natural  size  and  colour,  and  magnified.  Small  8vo,  244 
pages.     London,  1834.     6s.  6d. 

Purchas,  Samuel,  A.M.,  and  Bagster,  Samuel,  Jun. :  Spiritual 
Honey  from  Natural  Hives;  or,  Meditations  and  Observ- 
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ations  on  the  Natural  History  and  Habits  of  Bees.  First 
introduced  to  public  notice  in  16579  ^y  Samuel  Purchas, 
A.M. ;  now  modified  and  republished  by  Samuel  Bagster, 
junior.     Small  8vo,  1 76  pages.     London,  1834*     Ss. 

PhiUipsj  Professor  .•  A  Guide  to  Geology.     5s. 

HigginSi  W.  Jf.,  F.G.S.,  Lecturer  on  Natural  Philosophy  at 
Guy's  Hospital,  Author  of  ^^  The  Mineral  and  Mosaical 
Geologies,"  &c. :  Alphabet  of  Electricity,  for  the  Use  of 
Beginners.  12mo,  116  pages,  and  47  engravings  on  wood. 
London,  1834.     i^5.  Sd. 


Art.  II.    Literary  Notices. 

The  Report  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science^  on  the  contributions  to  science  made  at  the  late 
meeting  at  Edinburgh,  is  to  be  put  to  press  immediately. 

A  Volume  on  Comparative  Anatomy^  by  Dr.  Grant,  is  to  be 
published  early  in  1835,  by  M.  Bailli^re:  in  8vo^  with  nume- 
rous wood  engravings. 

Swainson's  Zoological  Illustrations^  Second  Series.  We  are 
requested  to  state  that  not  any  single  numbers  of  this  work 
can  be  had  after  January  1.  1835. 

Of  the  Zoological  Journal^  part  xx.  (the  4th  of  vol.  v.)  is 
venr  nearly  ready.  This  part  will  contain  several  plates ; 
and  there  will  be  published,  at  the  same  time,  a  part  consisting 
of  supplementary  plates. 

Of  Gould's  Birds  of  Europe^  part  x.  is  published,  and  it  is 
a  most  interesting  one :  the  figures  of  the  penduline  tit,  the 
marsh  sandpiper,  the  kite,  and  the  little  bittern,  are  especially 
commendable. 

The  Natural  History  of  Dogs  is  the  subject  of  the  next 
volume  of  the  Naturalist's  Library,  by  Sir  William  Jardine : 
the  volume  is  nearly  ready.  The  Deer  and  Antelopes  are  to 
be  the  subjects  of  the  successive  volume. 

Of  Thompson's  Zoological  Researches  a  fifth  Memoir  has 
been  just  published ;  its  subject  is  :  — *  *^  Developement  of 
Artemis  salinus,  or  brine  shrimp,  demonstrative  of  its  re- 
lationship to  Branchipus  and  the  other  Crustaceous  Phyllo- 
poda,  and  to  those  enigmatical  fossils  the  eyeless  Trilobites ; 
with  a  new  species  of  Artemis  and  of  Apus.  With  six  plates." 

In  No.  iv.  of  the  Analyst^  November,  is  an  entertaining 
article  on  the  nidification  of  the  wren,  and  another  on  the 
plumage,  nest,  and  eggs  of  the  long-tailed  titmouse. 
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INDEX  TO  BOOKS  NOTICED  AND  REVIEWED. 


THE  OEHERAL  SUBJECT. 

Analjrtt,  the,  noticed^79.  dSS. 

BritUh  AwocUtion**  Third  Report,  announced, 
480 ;  Fourth  Report,  announced,  656. 

Bulletin  de  la  Soci^td  Irap^riale  de«  Natural- 
Ute«  de  Motcou,  noticed,  187. 

Bu«hnan*s  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Nature, 
Ulurtratlve  of  the  Attributes  of  the  Almighty, 
noticed,  47& 

Finch's  Travel*  in  the  United  States  of  America 
and  in  Canada,  noticed.  95. 

Fraser*s  Acrount  of  Persia,  noticed,  18^ 

Hastinn*s  Illustrations  of  the  Natural  History 
of  Worcestershire,  noticed,  186 

Higgins's  Alphabet  of  Electricity,  announced. 
Ml  65a 

Jesse's  Gleanings  in  Natural  History,  Second 
Series,  noticed,  884<. 

L'Institut,  noticed,  988. 

Ifiacgillirray's  Memoirs  of  the  Lives  of  cele- 
brated Naturalists,  ann.,  288 ;  not,  605. 

Naturalist's,  the.  Poetical  Companion,  not.,  89. 

Parent's,  the.  Cabinet  of  Amusement  and  In. 
struction.  not,  9& 

Partington's  British  Cyclopadia,  not,  382.  605. 

Quebec  Literary  and  Historical  Society's  Trans- 
actions, noticed,  544w 

Teacher's,  a.  First  Lessons  on  Natural  Religion, 

.  announcca,9& 

GENERAL  ZOOLOGY. 

Bonaparte's  Iconografia  della  Fauna  Italica, 

anix>uncedf  384i 
Bushnan's  History  of  a  Case  in  which  Animals 

were  found  in  Blood  drawn  fh>m  the  Veins 

of  a  Boy,  noticed.  9*. 
Cuvier's  Animal  Kingdom,  Henderson's  Trans- 

lation  of,  noticed,  007. 
Edwards  on  the  Influence  of  Physical  Agents 

on  Life,  noticed,  381. 
Grant's  Comparative  Anatomy,  announced,  656. 
Oray's  Zoological  Text  Book,  announced,  384^ 
Innes's  New  Edition  of  Goldsmith's  Natural 

History,  noticed,  479. 
Jardine's  Felin*,  announced,  196 ;  Dogs,  656 ; 

Deer  and  Antelopes,  656. 
King's  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Science 

ofOr|anisation.  noticed,  543^ 
Lord's  Popular  Physiology,  announced,  655. 
Pritchard's  Natural  History  of  Animaleules, 

noticed,  285. 
8waliuon*s  Zoological  Illustrations,  Seoood  Se- 
ries^ announced,  656. 
Tbompson's  Zoological  Researches,  Memoir  5., 
'I  announced,  656. 
Walker's  Treatise  on   the  Nervous   System, 

Anatomical  and  Physiological,  noticed,  603. 
Wells's  Lecture  on  Animaflnstinct,  not.  185. 
Wood's  lUustrated  Descriptions  of  the  Biam. 

malia,  announced,  192. 
Zoolofical  Journal,  Ihsrt  xx.,  announced,  656L 

ORNITHOLOGY. 

Brown's  and  Dick's  Natural  History  of  the 

Parrots,  noticed,  91. 
Gould's  Bird's  of  Europe,  announced,  656. 
Hewttson's  British  Oology,  388.  note  •. 
Jardine^  Natural  History  of  Gallinaceous  Birds, 

noticed,  381.  « 

Jardine's  Natural  History  of  Humming>Birds, 

vol  ii.«  noticed,  go. 
M udle  on  the  Feathered  Tribca  of  the  British 

islands,  noticed,  2H4. 
Swalnsoo's  Omithoiogical  Drawings,  not  185. 


ICHTHYOLOGY. 
Wilson's  and  Duncan's  Ichthyology,  ann.  96. 
Yarrell's  History  of  British  Fishes,  ann.  479. 

CONCHOLOGY. 

Lea's  Observations  on  the  Genus  Unio,  ftc. 

announced,  655. 
Swainson's  Exotic  Conchology,  noticed,  86. 

ENTOMOLOGY. 

Bagster's  Management  of  Bees,  announced,  655. 
Bagster's  Spiritual  Honey  from  Natural  Hives, 

announced,  635. 
Doncaster  Agricultural  Association's  Report 

on  the  Turnip  Fly,  noticed,  543. 
Entomological  Magasine.  noticed.  91.  480.  606. 
Entomological  Society's  'Wansactlons,  608.  6>5. 
Fischer's  Notice  sur  le  Phlocerus,  noticed,  187. 
Gray's   Entomologist's  Popular  Guide  to  the 

Study  and  Classification  of  British  Insects, 

announced,  384. 
Newman's  Grammar  of  Entomology,  ann.  480. 
Shuckard's  Essay  on  the  Indigenous  Fossorial 

Hymenoptera,  announced.  480. 
Wcstwood^i  Popular  Introduction  to  the  Mo. 

dem  Classification  of  Insects, 'announced,  288. 
Wilson's  and  Duncan's  Entomologla  Edinensls. 

Coleoptera,  noticed,  188. 

BOTANY. 

Babington's  Flora  Bathonensis,  noticed,  191. 
Gaillon's  Observations  sur  les  Limitcs  qui  s^. 

parent  le  R^e  V^g€tal  du  Rigne  Animal, 

noticed,  189. 
Hooker's  Journal  of  Botany,  noticed,  28&  480. 
Lees's  Affinities  of  PlanU  with  Man  and  Ani. 

mats,  noticed,  382. 
Lindley's  Ladies'  BoUny,  noticed,  383. 
Nees  von  Esenbeck's  Genera  Plantarum  Flone 

GermanicB  Iconibus  et  Descriptiooibus  11- 

lustrata.  noticed,  190. 
Pax  ton's  Magasine  of  Botany,  announced,  192. 
Rhind's  Catechism  of  Botanv.  noticed,  191. 
Royle's  Illustrations  of  the  Botany,  and  other 

Branches   of  the  Natural  History,  of  the 

Himalayan  Motmtalns,  and  of  the  Flora  of 

Cashmere,  noticed,  285i  480.  608. 
Wight  and   Amott's  Prodromus  of  the  Cha. 

racters  of  the  Plants  of  the  Peninsula  of  India, 

announced,  288.  480. 
Wyattl  Dried  Marine  PlanU  of  Devonshire, 

noticed,  95L 

GEOLOGY. 

Ainsworth's  Account  of  the  Caves  of  Bally. 

bunian,  reviewed,  286. 
Allan's  Manual  of  Mineralogy,  ann.  544. 
Boase's  Treatise  on  Primary  Geology,  ann.  384. 
Bylandt's  R<sum<  Pr^liminaire  de  I'Ouvrage 

sur  la  Thtorie  des  Vokains,  reviewed,  83. 
Geological  Positions  in  direct  Proof  of  an  im. 

portant  Part  of  Scripture  Chronology,  an. 

nounccd,9& 
Hawkins's  Memoir  on  the  Ichthyosauri  and 

Pleslosauri,  noticed,  384 :  reviewed,  476. 
Lea's  Contributions  to  Geology,  noUoed,  383.  "^ 
Ly ell's  Principles  of  Geology,  vol  Hi.  of;  ana 

191.    A  new  Edltioo  of  the  whole  Work, 

announced,  544. 
Niool's  Observations  on  the  Structure  of  Recent 

and  Fossil  Conifkra.  announced,  192. 
PhilUps's  Geology  of  the   North  and  West 

Ridinn  of  Yorkshire,  announced,  181.  192. 
Phillips^s  Guide  to  Geology,  announced,  65a 
Revolutloni  of  the  Globe,  a  work  on,  aim.  608. 
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>4cAKi  are.  in  the  Wett  Indies,  sometimes 
fatal  to  poultry,  633. 

Achl^sia  Aitdouin  deemed  identical  with  Lim. 
n6charis  Latr.,  161. 

JE^ga  monophthflma  Johtuton,  figures,  and  a 
description  of,  233. 

JEghria^  remarks  on  the  characteristics  and 
synonymea  of  certain  species  of,  177. 

AgULio  U6  is  of  active  habiU,  533. 

^'Igap,  a  notice  of  M.  Gaillon*s  views  on  the 
physiological  attributes  of,  189 }  notice  of 
Mary  Wyatt*s  work  on  the  A'lga  of  Devon, 
shire,  with  a  mention  of  some  species,  95. 

Albatross,  the  wandering,  dimensions  of  an  in- 
dividual of,  74. 

.^cybnia,  the  compound,  an  incidental  noti. 
flcation  of  their  structural  distinctness  ttom 
the  polypes,  13, 14 ;  illustrations  of  the  struc 
ture  of  two  species  of,  15, 16. 

Alfnum  maritimum  Lam.  disseminated  by 
waves,  872. 

Amphibious  animals,  loological  reooUecUons 
on,  404. 

Animals :  notices  of  instances  of  extraordinary 
increase,  migrations  and  irruptions  of  animals, 
birds,  insects,  and  fishes,  with  a  referring  of 
these  to  terrestrial  and  atmospherical'convuU 
sions,  193  :  thoughts  on  the  question.  Why 
cannot  animals  speak  the  language  of  man  ? 
481 ;  instances  of  animals  of  different  genera 
communicating  ideas  to  one  another,  502 ;  an 
instance  of  animals  of  the  same  species  doing 
this,  503 ;  instances  of  certain  species  of  ani. 
mals  of  which  varieties  with  their  external 
covering  of  a  colour  anomalous  to  that  of 
the  species  are  known,  589. 

Annulate  animals,  essays  in  explanation  of 
the  structure  of,  and  of  its  relation  to  their 
economy,  121.  £35 ;  an  explanation  of  the 
process  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  of 
that  of  the  respiration  in,  235. 

Anbbium,  see  Ptfnidse. 

Anblis,  see  Liiards. 

Ants,  various  facts  on  the  habits  of  various 
species  of,  266 — S70 ;  facts  on  the  parasol  ant 
of  Trinidad,  363 ;  a  note  on  a  species  of  very 
minute  ant,  269-  603. 

Apiocrinltes,  see  Crinofdea. 

Aplfdium  f&Ilax  Johnston  and  A.  nutans  Jokn- 
stOHt  a  figure  and  a  description  of  each,  15,  I& 

Appetite,  depraved,  instances  of,  in  mammi. 
ferous  animals,  135,  136.  503. 

^rdftids,  Mr.  Jenyns's  views  on  the  systematic 
afllnities  of  the,  98. 

A'rgulus  foli&ccus  JurinetJUs,  a  note  on^  600. 

Artesian  wells,  a  request  for  informatum  on 
the  temperature  of,  81. 

Ascidia  ?  g^mina,  a  figure  and  a  description  of, 
129;  Ascfdia?  /folothuria  ?  dnceps,  a  figiure 
and  a  description  of,  130. 

Asp^rula  arvensis  L.  not  a  British  plant,  272. 

Ass,  soological  recollections  on  the,  318 ;  a 
notice  of  a  superstition  connected  with  the 
ass,  566 ;  instances  of  the  ass  nearly  white, 
690. 

Audubon,  Mr.,  and  his  work,  the  Biogrnphy  qf 
the  Birds  qf  America,  Mr.  Waterton*s  re. 
marks  on,  66—74;  Rev.  John  Bachman's 
defence  of  Mr.  Audubon's  account  of  the 
rattlesnake's  swallowing  squirrels,  164;  of 
his  opinion  that  the  turkey  buxsard  traces 
its  food  by  sight  and  not  by  smelling,  165 ; 
and  of  Mr.  Audubon's  claim  of  the  author- 
ship of  the  Bii^raphy  cf  the  Birdtqf  America ^ 


171 ;  a  notice  by  Mr.  Bachman  of  some  of 
Mr.  Audubon's  recent  contributions  to  or. 
nithology,  174;    Mr.  Waterton's  defence  of 
his  own  views  on  the  claim  of  Mr.  Audubon 
to  the  authorship  of  the  Biografkjf  tf  the 
Bird*  of  America,  278 ;  Mr.  Waterton's  vlewa 
on  Mr.   Audutmn's  ornithology i  879  ;    Mr. 
Waterton's  analysis  of  Mr.  Aimubon'a  state, 
ments  on  the  passenger  pigeon,  281. 
Aurora  borealis,  particutars  and  .observationa 
on  a  very  interesting  instance  of  the^  wit. 
nessed  at  Hull,  on  the  evening  and  night  of 
Oct  12.  1833.  50. 
Badger,  xoological  recollections  on  the,  40& 
Ballybunian,  information  on  the  caves  of,  886L 
Bear,  coolofpcal  recollections  <m  the,  400. 
Berberry,  the,  shown  to  be  uni^iurioua  to 

wheat,  2a 
Birds :  fkcts  and  argumenta  in  relation  to  two 
questions ;  Are  sJl  birda  in  the  habit  of  allnr- 
ing  intruders  ttma  their  nest  ?  and.  Why  do 
birds  sing?  483;  facts  and  arguments  on 
the  mode  of  the  <»igin  of  song  in  birds,  845 ; 
arguments  in  proof  that  the  aong  of  buds  is 
innate,  567 ;  singing  birds  are  lovers  c»f  moaic. 
144 ;  an  instance  of  the  efl%ct  of  the  singing 
of  birds  upon  the  feelings  of  roan,  14S ;  an 
opini<m  on  the  degree  of  birds*  power  of 
scent.  170 ;  certain  species  of  birda  celebrated 
for  their  stupidity  and  contempt  of  the  de. 
stroyer,  man,  acquire  vigilant  warioeM  in 
places  which  man  much  ftequents,  75 ;  the 
reason  why  nocturnal  birds  havebcoome  birds 
of  omen,  and  subjects  of  superstitions,  561 ; 
insectivorous  birds  disgorge  the  indigestible 
parts  of  coIe<^}terous  insects,  514 :  most,  if 
not  an,  granivorous  birds,  as  well  as  some 
others,  swallow  grit,  to  the  end  of  its  pro. 
moling  the  trituration  of  thdr  food,  4G0 :  the 
colour  of  the  irides  of  some  species  of  birds 
varies  with  the  age  of  the  bird,  S45;  the 
names  of  species  of  birds  of  which  individuals 
in  plumage  anomalous  to  that  of  the  species, 
and  permanent,  have  been  known,  59S:  an 
opinion  that  the  change  in  the  colours  of  the 

J»Iumage  of  birds  kept  in  conflnement  is  re. 
crable  to  the  confinement  and  the  nature  of 
the  food  upon  which  they  feed,  596 ;  a  notice 
of  several  instances  of  crossing  snd  preter. 
natural  lengthening  in  the  mandibles  of  bird*, 
of  conditions  in  some  of  the  instances,  and  an 
opinion  on  the  cause  of  all  of  them,  57 ;  a 
notice  of  instances  of  excrescences  on  the 
head  and  other  parts  of  the  comro<m  hedge* 
chanter  and  tree  pipit,  and  a  notice  of  con- 
ditions in  these  inttanoes,  58 ;  if  themandUrie 
of  a  bird  be  cut  or  broken,  so  as  to  induce 
extravasation  of  blood,  the  Mrd  must  die,  57. 
58 ;  notices  on  a  few  of  the  Urds  of  Lower 
Canada,  508 ;  the  accumulation  of  all  poadble 
information  on  the  rock  birds  of  Britain,  by 
the  cooperative  agency  of  naturalists  residing 
near  headlands  on  the  coasts,  suggested ;  and 
some  information  on  the  arrival,  breeding, 
and  departure  of  the  rock  birds  In  the  Island 
of  St  Kilda,  573 ;  notes  on  the  dates  of  the 
arrival  of  the  summer  birds  of  passage  about 
Tooting,  Surrey,  with  remarka  on  some  of 
the  speaes,  338 :  notes  on  the  movements  of 
the  migratory  land  Urds,  previous  to  their 
departure  firom  Scotland,  145, 14€L  note  « :  a 
notice  of  some  rare  species  of  Urdaobaervea  or 
killed  in  the  county  of  Suffblk.  and  a4)oining 
borders  of  Eauex,  during  the  winter  montha  of 
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Hwbbiiurliaad  of  ChunsoiiUi,  Oont 
51jr>  iMXiu  Bf  tlw  oonunna  or  csTti 
eomuon  RMcta  of  Hnli  in  Lndm  ■ 
B^hb»i(i(»d,'ln  £hu,  is,  ll>i  "  Ii 
Uiili  isciwai  FrmUgiauili,  ud.  In 
qucnc*  of  thBdirotigJu,Hrtrednr —  " ''" 


brsd  rnu^'ibThiiril"™ 

BoobT,  tbc.  liluiUllod,T4 
In  puccB  rreqiwnLed  bj 


Air,  nnoDfUK*  of,  380 1  Aguie  M  ■  Inin- 
)t.raCttTot,la.Aa. 

(Mjlit »  ponkAl  DflUcfl  of  th^  liS-  oDle*! 
LWOH  of  tba  bullflnoli  In  wfills  plunugCi 


nainiB,  MI  Niahtiu. 
hHcoii4ilH  /utrliarr,  the  cirouinali 


IHHlal  cslunn  ncmnTiinldid  *i>d  IM  Gult 
of  Parin,  GIU.  noU  t  i  ■  pioBle  M  Ibt  hutuiB 
<■«  IxAHnrablB  uvea  Die  upper  ildo  of  lbs 
DriauniringtorCMUl  EdaH,  ttmnJa,  «9e. 

Conehoh«r,  BtllUb,  ■  ngllo  of  lh«  diSculIln 
whidi  u  prtHnl  bmt,  376. 

CofilidU  OirUtU  Dih,  dMrUnd,  a 


^nlbani  IVnapnu  hii.  In  kli  iirtnn, 

drofcled  till  Kl  oTrldlnB  ■  crocodile,  »». 

'ronbill',  tacu  on  Ihe  bablU  of  llw,  iiUd,  end 
in  eipUvitr,  54.  « i  (o  imendincnl  In  Uis  f- 
tfinAtlc  ikaiv»  ot,  propoHtU  SM. 

ttred,  fil4i  a  pAir  of  erovf  aniropilaL*  m 
UinudtH  •  cCTUin  ruce.  and  bcUlntfulBi 


I 


U  luinilal,  one  of  Uic  llan'i,  1X1 1  nnrunuin. 
like  OmiU  of  cnuln  »u,  I3S.  iWt  ■">  in- 
lUnee  of  acit^ioosnlAanceof  (lie  toundof  i 


Calbim  nf  N.  ABunai,  WVIiui-i  deAnoa  o 

fma  Ihe  |if4udicH  prerAlanl  ufekntt,  fiW 
CutocAla  docUa,  lUtid  u  bo  natlnUfaaaiu  ! 


Chu.atknenih 


Oianu>'la> 
Chu.atkc 
ChUita  <a 

CkoUfta,  111*  rM-uu«u.  occun  in 
CMdi,  a  MtlM  Bflhe  noM  of  a  i 
Vln«i,  ni. 


■he  IcnSno' 

icuhalliw,  103 
noted,  £& 


Cir  joi  irigfioula  Woai,  d< 

Huled.ns, 


MjiutcHUfht,«0i  deni 

d  of  Iha  al^n*  nmiia,  1111 1  ttcu  •ii1b< 

HiuD  hl>  BltaKDadaofdadndluthl 


IS 


CUcldBufUit  Wni 
OHlH  Htalf  and  K 
Uosi  ulilch  ailbci 


]>uiiluiroait«Ui,  UHHwCrui  hi 
lion  of  an  todlTldiu]  of 

thot,m. 

Dunih.  <>>*>  l*"'  «<>  "I'  NO^ 
J>|Uanuil*b"*  *"*  ulBdliH,  taEl 

I'hethnl,  tforfMk,  M 1  w.  ••••«< 
lyula  .of  Mr,  Audubon -taivount  of 
RHWinMr  of  in  aaila  and  a  ruIIHrv, 

odl:  ^babini^aaai  acleirulBI 
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Empiro,  ■ome  of  the  natural  boundariet  of, 
noted,  gfi. 

EncrinUef,  ice  CrinOfdea. 

Entonudogia  rustica,  hints  for  a,  483. 

Entomological  Society  of  London,  a  notice  of 
the  flnt  meeting  of  the,  5a 

Entoxba,  a  clew  to  information  on«  94. 

Er(stall«  tfenax,  information  on,  184. 

Falc6nid».  the,  return,  by  the  mouth,  the 
indigestible  remains  of  the  food  they  have 
awaUowed,  514;  instances  of  the  falcons 
grasping  their  prey  with  remarkable  tenacity, 
3S\i  a  notice  of  localities  for  certain  species 
of  Fiilco,  and  foots  on  the  habits  of  these 
species,  333. 

February  the  second,  adages  on,  relatirely  to 
the  weather  on,  539. 

Feline  animals,  facts  suggesting  to  man  his  fit- 
test mode  of  defendmg  himself  ttom  the  at. 
tacks  of,  1. 

Fieldfare,  a  notice  of  the  song  of,  and  facts  on, 
a  eager!  one,  151. 

Flies :  notice  of  a  mode  of  deterring  house  flies 
from  entering  apartments,  S71 ;  flies  have  been 
observed  to  feed  eagerly  on  the  extravasated 
sap  of  elm  trees,  and  have  been  found  dead 
afterwards,  527 ;  flies,  of  various  species,  dead 
in  the  posture  of  life,  (kets  and  remarks  upon 
several  instancea  of,  530. 

Fox,  facts  on  the  habits  of  the,  194 ;  circum. 
stantial  evidence  in  proof  that  the  fox  will 
capture  fishes  for  food,  840 ;  some  of  the  fox's 

.  observances  when  hunted,  401.  note  ti  a 
chained  fox  has  spread  some  of  its  food  within 
the  range  of  its  chain,  to  tempt  poultrv  within 
its  reach,  401.  note  f;  loological  recollections 
on  the  fox,  401. 

Freshwater  formations  at  Copford,  near  Col- 
chester, Essex,  an  account  of  the  strata  of, 
and  of  their  fossil  contents,  436 ;  some  notice 
of  the  lacustrine  formations  at  Stutton,by  the 
side  of  the  river  Stour,  about  six  miles  south 
of  Ipswich,  and  of  some  of  the  fossil  shells 
within  them,  874. 

Frost,  sec  Hoarfrost. 

Fbc6ldes  alleghani^nsis  Harlan,  a  description 
and  figure  of,  and  notices  of  the  geological 
relations  of  the  places  and  strata  in  which  it 
is  found,  87.  163. 

Funau  a  description  of  a  mode  practised,  by  M. 
Klotzsch,  of  drying  specimens  of^  for  preserv. 
ation  in  herbariums,  131 ;  a  brief  notice  of 
several  species  of  epiphyllous  F6ngi  which 

I  have  been  observed  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Oxford,  and  have  not  been  hitherto  generally 
known  to  occur  in  Britain,  V4;  .£cidium  Ber- 
Mridis  Persoon,  and  Puccfnia  Graminis  P^r- 

l  soon,  can  never  inhabit  the  same  species  of 
plant.  26,  27. 

Fiisus  Turtbni  Bean,  a  figure  and  description 
of,  493. 

Gall-bladder,  a  list  of  animals  which  have  not 
a,  317. 

Geology :  illustrations,  by  figures  and  remarks, 
of  the  dissimilar  appearances  presented  by  the 
dead  stem  of  5empervlvum  arb6rcum  L.,  dur- 
ing the  successive  stages  of  decay,  to  the  end 
of  reconciling  the  dissimilar  ap^arances  of 
specimens  of  stems  of  fossil  species  of  slants. 
32;  a  notice  of  some  important  aeologicai 
discoveries  at  Billesdon  Coplow,  Leicester, 
shire,  with  observations  on  the  nature  of  their 
relation  to  the  modem  system  of  geology,  38. 
Sec,  also.  Freshwater  formations,  Fuoildes, 
and  Switaerland.  The  geological  museum  of 
G.  Mantcll,  Esq.,  is  about  to  be  removed  to 
Brifthton,  49. 

Ge<)trupes  Bannkni  Bromficld,  characterised, 
183. 

Gcrn,  see  Salt 

Glowworm,  localities  in  which  the,  has  been 
seen,  and  various  facts  in  contribution  to  the 
natural  history  of  the  glowworm,  250. 

Gofcnus  «Men»,  facts  on  the  habits  of)  253,  254. 

Ciold,  instances  of  the  occurrence  o(,  Gil. 

(JoltltiKh  with  a  diuble  tail-fin,  an  instance  of, 
139  i  an  opinion  on  the  cause  of,  283. 


Grain,  notes  on  some  spedec  of  imeeti  wUdi 

consume,  855l 
Orakle,  the  purpl^  incidents  in  the  history  of, 

108. 
Granite,  see  Switserland. 
Grenada,  information  on  an  insect  whidi  n. 

vages  the  sugar  cane  in,  496. 
Guernsey  and  Jersey,  the  rook  is  rare  in,  and 

does  not  build  in,  468 1  the  reputed  origin  of 

the  Guernsey  lily*s  inhabiting  Onemaey,S71 ; 

the  red-legged  chough  occurs  in  Jersey,  bat 

is  rare  there,  468;  notices  on  VefidagiennM 

insects  observed  in  Jersev,  479L 
Gull :  some  of  the  habits  or  an  individnal  of  tiie 

lesser  black.backed  guU  in  partial  ^confine- 

ment,  51 1 ;  notice  of  an  attack  of  a  large  sen- 

gull,  in  the  manner  of  a  species  of  rapacioua 
ird,  upon  a  kittiwake  gull,  512 ;  tlie  Icitti. 
wake  is  common  on  the  coast  of  Dorsetaliire^ 
513. 

Hare :  white  hares,  504 ;  a  two.coloured  hare, 
505 :  black  hares,  506^  instances  of  sagacity 
in  the  hare,  506 ;  an  instance  of  numstrosi^ 
in  a  hare,  5i06;  an  omen  connected  witb  the 
hare,  546.  note  f ;  loological  recollectkms  on 
the  hare,  408: 

Hawfinch,  a  notice  of  instances  of  persons  find, 
ing,  in  Britain,  the  nest  and  egg*  of  the,  156 ; 
su^M^on*  on  the  English  and  systematic 
names  of  the  hawfinch,  594. 

Hawks,  a  fact  suggesting  the  question.  Hare 
they  such  power  of  sight  as  is  usually  ascribed 
to  them  ?  333:  loological  recollections  on  the 
hawk,  406. 

Hedgehog,  the,  is  subject  to  persecuting  pr^o. 
dices,  5S9.  654 ;  pleas  fbr  it  against  these,  559L 

HUix  octbiia  Pamanl,  synonymes  of,  161.  979; 
a  contribution  towards  the  synonymy  of  H. 
octbna  L.,  38a 

Henharrier  and  ringtail  are  identical,  335. 

Heron,  the  common,  facts  on,  51SL 

Hespiriff  Actse'^oji  has  been  taiien  in  plenty  at 
Lulworth,  499. 

HijMiarchiA  Janira,  a  profile  of  Chancellor 
Brougham  is,  it  is  said,  observable  on  tlie 
reverse  of  the  wings  of,  2^ 

Hirundinidse,  those  which  visit  Britain,  dates 
when  first  seen  in  spring,  and  last  seen  in 
autumn,  937.  and  note  r;  their  liafaits  of 
flight  described,  34€L    See  Swift 

HoarfV-ofit,  facts  and  arguments  on  the  causes 
of,  45.1 

Hog,  zoological  recollections  on  the,  997. 

Hoopoe,  facts  on  the  habits  of,  as  observed  near 
Bordeaux,  155 ;  instances  of  the  oocurxence 
of  the  ho<^)oe  in  Britain,  155. 

Hornet,  facts  on  the  habits  of,  589. 

Horse,  zoological  recollections  on  the,  315. 

Humming-birds,  a  notice  of  the  structure  of  the 
tongue  of,  of  its  fitness  to  collect  the  nectar  of 
fiowers,  of  the  manner  in  which  they  take  this, 
and  of  some  of  their  habits,  5<i9 ;  directions  for 
preserving  the  effgs  of,  for  cabinets,  578 ;  Mr. 
VVaterton's  analysis  of  Mr.  Audulxm*s  ac- 
count of  the  precocious  flying  of  the  young  of 
the  ruby.throated  hummingAiird,  71 ;  and  of 
his  account  of  the  nest  of  this  species,  7f; 
notes  on  the  habits  of  thered..throated  spedes 
(Tr6chilus  OSIubris),  510 ;  some  information, 
and  a  clew  to  more,  on  humming-birds,  9L 

Hydr&chnadae,  information  on  the,  161. 

Ice  and  icebergs,  remarks  on  the  causes  of  the 
colour  of,  440 ;  facu  on  the  conditions  of  ioe 
in  various  places,  618—630. 

Ichneumons,  a  notice  of  certain,  which,  in  a 
winged  state,  devour  the  larvc  of  other  in» 
sects,  266 ;  a  note  on  the  power  of  stinging  in 
ichneumons,  866. 

Ignes  fatui,  views  on  the  origin  of,  5801 

Insects :  essays  in  explanation  of  the  structure 
of  insects,  and  of  its  relation  to  their  eco- 
nomy, 121.  235  ;  an  explanation  of  the  procass 
of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  of  that  of 
respiration,  in  insects,  815;  a  case  in  which 
life  in  an  insect's  eggs  is  thought  to  have  been 
very  persistent,  250 ;  extrenie  cold  does  not 
destroy  life  in  insecu*  eggs,  S46L  522 ;  noticca 


OB  Uwbafdm  oT  Iliinnbln  nod  DonMibiitl 
■od  DfllihlAurihMd  bok  cKcvodlbg  Dv*  ntlu, 
W7i  nDMiluwtepldiiptHMUlHtniBotkcJ 
Ui  tlw  [•hor  J«i(T,«n ;  DrilkcinHsn  %ui« 
and  MHMDti  of  sntelo  nf  the  ipKla  of  In- 


nacHfl  of  likBciB  vtaWh  oiuumM  pQlw,  fnkn, 
lteu|ta,  ttc,  tSS  i  funHlIou  on  Iha  diw 

•oiMt  ihf  nT^f>  of  toMdU,  «!;  »>  au. 
Ifwnblu  ot  Ott  pnllxc*  org.  hh,  and  <■«■ 
bdonn  u  Ur.  MavDun,  not  m  Mi.  UaUdir. 
77,  n^i  criHcUn  on  Mr.  Scwmao^  ■Hnncn. 
cluutE  Ibt  IM  Uwndc  ipnndana  of  Ibmoi, 
nSi  a  nutlet  sT  a  nada  nnnircliBt  lt>e  bo. 
din  at  th>  lam  and  pu)>e  or  iDHCta,  nil. 
Ida,  Ih*  PBdan,  Ua  odour  of  Ita  donn,  and 


wMimolii,  lOSi  iDiUMCtor 

I  olumafs  in  Uia  Jackdaw,  Hfi 
oT  a  doiwUcaWd  tKkdaii,  l£0, 

)*j,  a  dncrltnlon  ot  Ott  Kog  oT  Ihc,  515. 

KcUTfl,  a,  hai  ban  tacld  (kM  bj  a  iDacjil*  II 
had  nnwk  at,  liUi  a  monUon  oT  Iha  k» 


LacunniH  forauUioni.     Hite  fmhwalcr  fom. 

a  Lark;  iJiiikrIarkBiiiDtiiiinilnpbtniKdaim 

r  _  Id  dna  •caikn.  IM. 

I  bnteetphdui  Kunliil  Pennant,  corrtctLoni  to 

IXorot.  Il^  or CuiIh'i  Btgiu  Animal,  a  dncnp- 
"jk  lloti  at,  ud  hcli  on  llie  hiMO  of  an  uilBUI 
Pbclinodlobaldnillcal/tMi  haa  ihu  anlliu] 

*  ~    '  w  Calchcitcr.  Earn,  and  iii  nciib. 

I,  a  Bimro  and  daacrlvtloo 
Hi  .1  rirtj  .rf,  ■"" 


intalloMUAua, 

•TKd  »rla<i  •rf, 

_.-_-,-. — -.-- ib,uiill<dadnfd— _-- 

NDod.ST!)  1  Uirat  if  nanTRHi  of  Unintua  ekiib 
-  MliH  IWim,  979 1  In  irttj  to  anqulr)  In,  Itl. 
XWiMbIhitU  tuff-.,  •  HKOlH  er,  vanniki  upon 
L  Artlanu  Ban^Ua  Z.,  ini. 
^  'miLUia  Bount^B,  ■  daaetiptlon  ot  Uw  aoof 

|.  Um,  IncMmli  oi  (Ih  liiiRtlai  a,  with  lunw. 
'     {^.■^J!>*,V'*"'  <''•'>  aoo)c«laarnoob 
n  Iba  voluntarr  changlnf  of 


kelloHoallwIla 


^B,  3H.  not*  •;  [be  BMnda  Id  a 

Lmiiid  slDiBafi,  n«Bd.  US-.  On  m 

KaUieMua,  UMmctUiu  .Bait,  and  other  ipadM 

gynltonnaUon  on  the  dlwiDMlaof,  ITS.  57B. 

sa }  Willi  Bi^ra  of  twa  af  Iha  ipMla,  J;S. 

MalelimAi  manuaaa  Bromm,  a  BrllUh  halalBt 

HaD%  bcUaDneaUni  in  him  hli  lllteat  mote 
of  dahiidhicTUiiHff  rram  atlacka  ot  anlmaia 

Uma,143i  a  notice  of  a  while  !>•«&  Ull 

HiBlin,  O ,  Eki,  about  to  r«M<Tn  fidglitDO, 

and  nmoTO  hl>  goologlcal  tnuHUm  Ifiiihar, 

Marten,  facte  on  the,  OS. 

Hartlna  and  twiillowr,  a  modff  of  pre¥entlaf 

oti|eel,81.  ""  *""  " 

JTeloJAntha  ftlkk  the  bet  nf  the  captui*  at 
one,  tSS ,  meiuloni  ot  it.  vgl|kr1i,  al;.  3a», 


liuui,  an  eitnotdlnuT  dlipla!  of, 
Amnica,  In  Uw  dI^I  la  Km.  13.  IH 


Mocklng.u'rd.BFlIUh,Meaedafr.U(d.  i 


naluiBl  hlMorr  at  the :  Ihelt  rmlraUni.  101 
IhMr  Died  aiirfdlgertln  oiiana,  lis :  ike  fa 
anddlicUlteorgauiafcaroliarOHr  *'-'•••■ 

Ibinker':  l^'  ofl«liial  anmhite  of  i 


while  msoknri,  BSI. 
HontUlaiib    ABFSvUBtland. 
Udum,  a  Bollu  of  a  •pecM  of,  | 


•rrluUon  of,  SM 
tfuHl*,  the  AHhwl 


IE"'" 


ulftllu"' 
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Nature  if  an  exhauftleti  louroe  of  meani  of 
intelligence,  558. 

Ntaiatua  ciLpre«  P.,  flicts  on  iti  hablta,  96& 
44S2 ;  instances  of  the  efltecta  of  the  raTagea  of 
the  caterpillar  of,  442SL 

N^matua  ribteii  Stepheng,  beta  on,  S65. 

Nightjar;  facts  on  the  migratory  Aorements 
of  the  apeciet  which  vUiu  Britain,  156.  S47, 
and  note  *  ;  certain  localities  <^,  156.  347  ; 
information  on  the  habits  of  a  species  of 
nightjar,  in  Peru,  633,  and  the  external  cha. 
racteristics  of  it,  635 ;  mentions  of  the  night- 
cries  of  the  species  of  nightjar,  156  :  vulgar 
pr^ttdices  against  roedes  of  nightjar,  559, 
d60 ;  pleas  against  these,  559, 560 ;  remarks 
on  the  unfitness  of  certain  names  applied  to 
the  family  of  nightjars,  636. 

Noddy,  the,  identified,  74. 

Omens  and  superstitions  connected  with  na- 
tural objects,  notices  of  certain,  545—1167. 

Onion-fly,  the,  a  notice  of  the  habits  of,  425 ;  the 
fly  described,  428.  note  *. 

O^hion  Yf  nuUe,  see  J9umbyx  menth&stri. 

Ophrys  fucifera,  a  notice  of  a  habitat  of,  and 
notes  on  the  plant,  27S. 

Origines  loologica?,  315.  390. 

Otter,  notice  of  a  mode  of  taking  the,  facts  on 
the  otter's  habiU,  506.  538 ;  the  dimensions 
of  a  fine  otter,  592 ;  a  species  of  otter  is  em. 
ployed  bv  man,  in  India,  to  aid  him  in  cap- 
turing fishes,  59^ 

Ouiel,  water,  information  on  the  song,  nest, 
and  habits,  and  on  habiUts  of,  183. 540-^543. 

Owls  capture  fishes,  alive,  for  food,  146 ;  an  in. 
stance  of  the  bam  owi*s  seeking  its  food  at 
midday,  146 ;  the  flir  and  bones  of  two  field 
campagnols  found  in  the  pellet  of  an  owl,  147 ; 
potes  on  owls,  335 ;  a  notice  by  Shakspeare, 
of  the  owl's  manner  of  flight,  593  :  a  notice 
of  omens  connected  with  the  owl,  518. 

Ox,  soological  recollections  on  the,  390. 

Ox^cera,  a  notice  of  the  discovery  of  unde- 
scribed  species  of^  61. 

Oyster-catcher,  facts  on  the  hakrfts  of,  151. 576. 

Papili6nidfle,  see  Insects. 

Fftris  quadrifblia,  the  floral  conditions  of  cer- 
tain flowers  ofl  378. 

Partridge,  the  Virginian,  Mr.  Audubon's  notice 
•f  the  comparative  powers  of  swimming  of, 
criticised  by  Mr.  Waterton.  72. 

Pea  fowl,  fiscts  in  proof  that  the.  Is  naturally  an 
enemy  of  the  serpent  tribe,  152. 

Petrel,  the  storm,  a  defence  of,  {torn  the  pre. 
judice  extant  against,  563. 

Pheasant,  the,  has  been  seen  with  the  blind 
worm  (yl'nguis  fr&gilis)  in  its  beak,  153 :  a 
notice  of  some  of  the  habits  and  anatomH»l 
conditions  of  a  pair  of  hybrid  birds  obtained 
firom  the  union  of  a  male  pheasant  with  hens 
of  the  Bantam  fowl,  15J,  154 ;  instances  of  the 
pheasant  in  anomalous  plumage,  595. 

Phl«'>cerus  Meneth^i  Fischer,  a  ^mention  of. 
187,188. 

Phf  nine  gr6ssa  Joknston,  a  figure  and  a  descrip- 
tion of,  587. 

Phyt6lithus  verrucosus  and  cancelUtus,  figures 
of,  and  remarks  up<Ni,  137. 

Figcon,  historical  and  literary  recollections  on 
the,  406. 

Pike,  the,  its  capture  of  a  rat  and  a  swallow, 
noted,  600. 

Plants :  on  the  altitude  of  the  habiUU  of  planU 
in  Cumberland,  with  localities  of  the  rarer 
mountain  species,  20 ;  a  notice  of  the  proxi- 
mity of  the  Alpine  fiowers  to  the  eternal 
snows  and  glaciers,  249 ;  plants  and  subjacent 
rocks,  facts  in  argument;  on  the  relations  be- 
tween, 274  i  facts  and  considerations  discord, 
ant  with  the  idea  of  an  aflliiity  between  plants 
and  the  rocks  subjacent  to  their  habiUts,  535 ; 
varieties  with  white  corollas  of  species  whose 
corolla  is  not  white,  instances  of,  and  en- 
quiries  and  conjectures  on  the  cause  of  them, 
536 ;  a  notice  of  habitats  of  certain  less  com 
mon  species  of  plants  in  Lcxden  and  its 
neighbourhood,  in  Essex,  18 ;  plants  school 


the  feelings  of  man,  986 ;  a  notice  of  supcfati. 
tiona  connected  with  plants,  565l   See  F&ngi. 

Flatycrinltes.    See  CrinOidea. 

Plectrdphanes  lappdnica.  a  notice  of  the  cap- 
ture  of,  along  with  larks,  near  Preston,  Lan. 
cashire.  56. 

Pieurobranchus  pl&mula  Flem,,  a  figure  and  a 
description  of,  3*8. 

Plumage  of  birds :  the  structure  of  tibe  plumage 
of  water-inhabiting,  is  adajpted  to  the  resist, 
ance  of  water,  73 ;  conditions  pertjuning  to 
variations  in  the  plumage  of  c«tain  birds, 
named,  489 ;  instances  <h  birds  in  anomalom 
plumage,  59ei 

Polygonum  Persic^ria,  a  fupentition  connected 
with,  mentioned,  567. 

Poly6mmatus  Al^xii,  rcarus,  and  IciLrius,  in- 
formatiim  on  synonymy  relative  to^  82;  the 
name  P.  Alexis  refenred  to  certain  fiwts  pre 
viously  stated,  59S. 

Polypes,  the,  incidental  remarks  in  distinguish, 
ment  of  polypes  Arom  the  compound  illcy. 
bnia,  la 

Pol^pori,  a  habiUt  of  certain,  538. 

Poultry,  a  few  fkcta  and  invettigations  on  dla- 
eases  in,  expressed  in  the  larq^age  of  com- 
parative morbid  anatomy,  630 ;  a  notice  ci  a 
barn-door  hen  which  crowed  and  liad  plumage 
like  that  of  a  cock,  103. 

Pter6phori,  notes  on,  with  a  description  of 
Pter6phorus  similidactylus  Qui,  263. 

Ptillnus  pectinic6mis  F.  (one  of  the  itf  nidc}, 
fkcts  on  the  habiU  of,  473L 

Pdnidse:  the  Anbbium  striatum  tides  as  a 
death  watch,  468 :  the  ticking  imputed  to  the 
larva's  gnawing  its  progress  through  the  wood 
which  it  perforates,  470 ;  instances  of  the 
Ptinids?  consuming  wood,  472. 

Pulse,  notes  on  some  species  of  insects  which 
consume,  25& 

Purre^  the,  breeds  at  Martin  Mere,  599L 

Ouail,  facts  on  the,  517. 

RablMt,  domestic,  some  instances  of  depraTcd 
appetite  in  the,  136. 

Racbdium  centre,  a  habitat  of,  537. 

Rain,  a  statemmt  of  the  quantity  of,  which  has 
fallen  at  High  Wycombe,  Buciu,  during  tlie 
last  ten  winters,  with  remarks,  238. 

Rainbow,  facts  and  argumenfa  in  relation  to  the 
causes  of  a  singular  appearance  of  a,  448. 

Rat,  the,  an  instance  of  its  impatience  of  thirst 
impelling  it  to  gnaw  through  the  wall  of  a 
leaden  water.pine,  455 ;  and  to  expose  itself 
by  day,  after  rain,  455,  456.  note  *  ;  instances 
of  rats  gnawing,  for  food,  the  roots  of  trees, 
456.  note  f ;  an  instance  oif  a  rat's  conveying 
a  brood  of  young  turkeys  to  a  tubterranean 
depository,  where  most  of  them  were  found 
alive,  457 ;  rats  will  pass  underwater  upon  the 
mud  at  the  bottom  of  the  water,  592 ;  facts  on 
the  habiU  of  the  water  rat,  458. 

/2an6nculus  FSdiria  L.,  an  exhibition  of  the 
fioral  condition  of  2682  speomuM  of,  to  the 
end  of  determining  the  genus  of,  375. 

Rattlesnakes  of  America,  information  on  the, 
165. 

Reason  versus  instinct,  501. 

Redpole,  a  second  species  oC,  is  thou^t  to  exist 
in  BriUin,  48a 

Redstart,  a  male,  has  aided  in  sustaining  and 
protecting  the  oflbprtng  of  another  pair  of 
redstarU,  245. 

Redwing,  the  common,  is  resident,  throughout 
the  year,  in  the  extreme  notia  of  Scotland 
and  in  the  Isles,  175.    See,  also.  Thrush. 

Ringdove,  a  description  of  the  habits  of  the, 
32B;  a  notice  of  a  male  ringdove  domcsti- 
cated  in  a  good  degree,  517. 

Ret^pora  cellulbsaLamarcJ^,  syn<mymes,flgurea, 
and  a  description  of,  638. 

Rhine  and  Rhone,  information  on  the  causes  of 
the  colour  of  the  water  of  the,  438, 

Robin,  the,  an  instance  of  its  building  its  nest 
in  the  festoon  of  a  beil,  and  rearing  a  brood 
of  young  there,  517 ;  the  nest  of  the  robin 
sacred  even  to  boys,  566;  a  pair  of  robins 
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built  a  nnt,  Ute  in  Not.  1833,  and  laid  eggt 
in  it,  157  i   instance*  of  the  robin  in  white 
pluvage  noted,  596. 
Rock.birda,  tee  Birdc 
Rodent  animals :  an  insUnce  of  unusual  lenath. 

ening  in  the  cutting  teeth  of  a  squirrel,  148. 
Rook :  a  description  of  the  habiU  of  the  rook, 
100 1  facts  on  the  habiU  of  the  rook,  244  ; 
facts  in  proof  that  the  rook  is  of  choice,  and 
not  of  necessity,  partly  granirorous,  459 ;  in. 
stances  of  the  rook's  feeding  on  walnuU,  148, 
149  ;  companica  of  rooks  delight  to  assemble 
and  buildf  near  human  residences,  149;  in- 
stances of  enmity  by  the  rook  and  the  magpie 
to  the  kestrel  hawk,  105. 149;  the  rookisrery 
rare  in  Guernsey  and  Jerser,  and  nerer  builds 
there,  462 ;  instances  of  tne  rook  in  white 
plumage,  5M,  5S6. 
Sitix,  mentions  of  species  of,  in  incidental  re- 
lation to  the  ravages  of  the  caterpillar  of  the 
>   N6matus  ckprese,  Hi.  and  notes  *  and  f. 
Salmon  flsh,  facts  and  considerations  on  the 
natural  history  and  political  impropriation  of 
the,  202;  considerations  in  argument  that 
the  salmon  ascends  rivers  for  other  purposes 
besides  propagation,  580 ;  reasons  for  deem, 
ing  the  salmon  par  but  a  state  of  the  common 
salmon,  521. 
Salt,  the,  of  the  Mountain  of  Gem,  at  Cardooa, 

in  Catalonia.  Spain,  some  account  of.  €40. 
Saurian  animals,  fossiL  a  notice  of  Mr.  Haw. 
kins's  Memoir  on,  476 ;  the  American  great 
sea  serpent  conjectured  to  be  a  Uring  saurian 
reptile,  S46. 
Scoluplndra  el^ctrica,  a  beetle  (?  Sflpha)  sud 
fUsed  with  luminous  matter  seen  near  a.  858. 
Sc61jrtus  destrtSctor  Olivier,  fiicU  on  the  fiabita 

of,  525 ;  8c61ytus  c'neus,  a  figure  of:  378. 
Sea  :  a  note  on  the  luminousness  of  the  sea, 

581. 
Seal,  a  description  of  a,  taken  at  Padstow,  Com. 
wall,  and  supposed  to  be  of  the  spedea  Phbca 
barbata,  5()6. 
Sedgcbird,  iiMtancea  of  the  imitative  powers  of 

the,  48a 
5cmpervlvum  arbbreum  £.,  Ulustratlons,  by 
figures  and  remarks,  of  the  dissimilar  appear, 
ances  presented  by  the  dead  stem  of,  in  the 
successive  stages  of  its  decay,  88. 
Serpent :  notice  of  a  recent  appearance  of  the 
American  great  sea  serpent,  846 ;  this  animal 
conjectured  to  be  a  living  saurian.  846. 
S^rpula  tubulkria  Montagu^  and  a  ?  variety  of, 
a  figure  and  description  of  each,  186 ;  the  sy. 
nonymes  and  distinctions  of  the  known  Bri- 
tish  species  of  S^roula,  49a 
Shakspeare  a  naturalist,  remark!  and  citations 
in  proof  of,  300 ;  an  instance  of  the  exquisite 
accuracv  and  exactneu  with  which  Shak. 
spcare  observed  natural  objects,  593. 
Shannon,  bones  have  been  found  in  the  soils  of 

the  bed  of  the:  these  soils  noticed,  &9. 
Sherp,  soological  recollections  on  the,  305. 
Shells,  a  de«<-ription  of  some  nondescript  and 
rare  British  tpcciea  of,  330  j  a  list  of  the  more 
rare  species  of  shells  collected  at  Aberdovey. 
Merionethshire,  159 ;  a  list  of  some  land  and 
nresh  water  species  of  shells  which  have  been 
found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Henley  on 
Thames.  494 ;  a  list  of  species  of  British  land 
and  freshwater  shells  collected  in  the  neigh, 
bourhtiod  of  Rugby,  Warwickshire,  160  (  a 
list  of  species  01  land  and  ft'esh water  shells 
collected  at  Witham,  Essex,  536 :  a  notice  of 
the  funsii  species  of  shells  found  in  the  fVesh. 
water  formation  at  Copfurd,  near  Colchester, 
Ksivx,  i:^A\ ;  the  names  of  certain  fossil  shells 
found  in  lacustrine  formations  near  Ipswich, 
Suflblk,  'JTJ;  a  xiwcies  of  Oryphse'a,  and  one 
of  Belemnltcs,  arc  objects  of  supentition  with 
the  tx>vs  of  CambridBeshirc,  566. 
Shrew,  the  field,  a  notice  of  a  superstition  con. 
nected  with,  564 ;  shrew,  the  water,  a  habitat 
of,  19. 
?  Sflpha  a  specie*  of,  se4>n  suflbsed  with  lumin- 
ous  matter,  near  a  .ScolopcnUra  clcctrlca,  858. 


5isf  mbrlum  polyceriUlum  L.  inhabits  Bury  St. 
Edmunds,  Suffblk,  873. 

Sky,  facta  and  arguments  on  the  causes  of  an 
unusual  uipearance  of  the,  450. 

Song  of  birds,  see  Birds. 

Spain,  incidents  which  befell  a  person  while  tn- 
veiling  in,  to  collect  natural  ohieets  in,  643b 

Sparrow,  the  tree,  a  description  of  the  song  of, 
468 ;  several  individuals  of  this  specie*  were 
shot,  in  the  winter  of  1833,  at  Lexden,  Essex, 
518. 

Spiders :  an  illustration  of  the  structure  of  some 
of  the  organs  of  a  spider,  deemed  the  type  of 
a  new  genus,  and  proposed  to  be  oUled  Tri. 
chopus  librktus,  10 ;  the  names  applied,  by  Mr. 
Bhftckwall.  to  several  species  which  he  has 
discovered  and  described,  13 ;  directions  for 
preserving  the  fbrms  of  the  bodies  of  killed 
spiders,  572 ;  a  note  on  a  spider  infested  with 
insects  (?  il'cari),  467 ;  ArkneM  labyrinthica  In 
a  notable  locality,  537. 

Spittle,  human,  a  notice  of  superstitions  con. 
nected  with,  567. 

5p6ngia  ?subtria  Montagu,  a  figure  and  de. 
scription  of,  491. 

Squirrel,  an  instance  of  unusual  lengthening  in 
the  cutting  teeth  of  the  common,  143 ;  a  com. 
mon  squirrel,  wild,  in  a  party.coloured  coat, 
has  been  seen,  148. 

Starlings  contort  with  rooks,  106.  183. 

Stickleback,  facts  on  the  habits  of  two  species 
of,  599. 

Stoat,  fkcts  and  considerations  on  the  change  of 
colour  in  the  f^  of  the,  504 ;  an  opinion  that 
the  white-fbrred  individuals  of  the  common 
stoat  are  permanently  and  constitutionally 
white.Airred,  591;  the  stoat,  in  its  white 
gart),  is  not  frequently  seen  near  Stamford,591. 

StraU,  see  Switxerland. 

Sugar  cane,  a  notice  of  the  ravase*  of  the  herb- 
age of  the,  by  IMIphax  saocharivora  IfVaf. 
t«ood,4oa 

Swallows.    See  Hirundlnidai  and  Martina. 

Swift,  (kcU  in  proof  that  the,  buikto  lU  own' 
nest,  particulars  on  its  nest  and  eggs,  462 :  the 
swUt  missed  firom  the  neighbourhood  of  Al. 
Icaley,  aa  early,  in  18M,  as  July  85i,  465. 

Switzerland,  facts  and  considerations  on  the 
conditions  of  the  strata  of  Mont  Blanc,  and 
other  granitic  rocks.  In,  644 ;  Instances  of  a 
contorted  condition  of  the  strata  in  certain 
specified  localities  In,  648. 

Sycamore,  the  sap  of  the,  Is  sweet,  874. 

Salvia  rikfa  Latham,  deemed  identical  with  the 
S.  liiquMX Herbert,  which  is  known  to  be  iden. 
tical  with  the  S.  hippoUds  of  BriUsh  authors, 
but  distinct  fhrai  tba  &  hippolkU  of  Ttmrntmck 
and  BecksteiH,  75. 

SfrphidsB,  information  on  the  larvai  of  the.  184. 

Teal,  the  green.winged,  of  Britain,  anct  the 
gr«en-wioged  of  America,  contradistinguish- 
ed, 7. 

Temperature:  data  towards  determining  the 
decrease  of  temperature  in  connection  with 
elevation  above  the  sea  level,  in  Britain. 
443.539. 
TVntbrMo  amei^na  L.  very  rardy  occurs  In 
Britain,  or  not  at  all,  fit;6. 

T^rglpcs  p61cher  Jokfthan.*  figure  and  descrlp. 
tion  of,  4ea 

Testac^llus,  figures,  information  on  the  habits, 
characteristics,  and  habiUU,  of  species  of,  894. 

Thistle,  the  milky,  a  notice  of  a  superstition 

on.  567. 
ThlAspi,  characters  of  DecandoIle*s  sections  of 

the  gentu,  65. 
7hlaspidca»,  characters  of  the  genera  and  sec 

tions  in  the  tribe,  fi5. 
Throstles  have  built  their  nests,  when  pressed  by 
necessity,  in  a  suiprisinglv  short  space  of  time, 
596 ;  insUnces  of  hybrid  birds  produced  be. 
tween  the  throstle  and  the  bladOHrd,  in  a 
state  of  nature,  566. 
Thrush :  remarks  on  the  British  specie*  of 
thnuh,  75. 941 ;  date  of  the  redwing's  appear- 
ance, 75;   see  also    Redwing:    the    small 
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dark  JNrown  ihnish  of  the  Wettern  latendt  of 
ScotUnd  contradUtinguUhed  flnm  the  other 
Britiih  qiecies  of  thnuh,  144 ;  a  thrush  in 
anomalous  plumage  noted.  697 ;  twolottanoet 
of  the  foUtary  thrush  being  snot  near  Lon. 
don,  944. 

IHger,  the  mode  in  wfaidi  Colonel  Duff  deitrojed 
th^  which  had  struclc  him  down,  2. 

Tlm&rcha  tencbriobsa  P.,  the  name  referred  to 
flicts  preriously  gArea,  63flL 

Titmice,  flicts  on  the  habits  of.  147 ;  a  pair  of 
the  greater  titmouse  have  had,  inside  a  pump, 
a  nest  of  young,  and  a  nest  of  eggs  at  the  same 
time,  518. 

Toad,  the,  can  compress  itself  so  as  to  pass 
through  a  small  aperture,  519;  a  notice  of 
toads  in  holes  in  grassy  pastures,  519 ;  a  su- 
pierstiUon  relative  to  toads  found  incarcerated, 

Tormentilla  r^fitans  and  Potentilla  r^ptans,  in- 
stances  of  close  assimilation  in,  378. 

Tortoise,  a  species  of  land,  foreknows  the  re- 
lative  coldness  of  a  coming  winter,  and  fore, 
shows  the  degree  by  the  depth  to  which  it 
buries  itself  in  the  earth,  IS! ;  notes  on  an 
aquatic  tortoise  which  inhabits  the  aquarium 
in  the  Cambridge  Botanic  Garden,  157;  a 
note  of  the  death  of  a  small  land  tortoise,  and 
a  conjecture  on  the  cause,  159. 

T6rtrix  viridtoa,  places  in  which  it  has  oc- 
curred, aad  other  particulars  respecting  it, 
533. 

Trichiosbma  lucbrum  Leack^  the  larva  of,  ejects 
from  the  pores  of  its  body,  when  disturtied,  a 
white  liquid,  S65. 

Trichonma  Bulbocbdium  Kar,  an  English 
habitat  of,  S7S. 

Tumip-beetle,  or  tumip.fly,  considerations  on 
the  history  of  the  hablU  of,  439.  note  •,  54a 

Vanessa  Ant^opa,  notes  on  the  conditions  which 
aflfbct  the  periodical  abundance  and  scarcity 
of,  £G0;  V.  urtlcae,  the  characteristics  of  a 
singular  variety  of,  9S&. 

Vaucbdrja  dich6toma,  presumed,  notes  on  an 
interesting  search  for,  and  a  hurttat  of,  537— 
699. 

Vipers,  the  red  and  the  black ;  considerations  on 
the  question  of  their  identity  with,  or  distinct- 
ness from,  the  common  riper,  76, 77.  J  76. 

Volcanoes  of  France.  Cscts  on  the  conditions  of, 
with  geological  inferences  deduced  from  their 
condition,  81. 

Volcanoes  and  volcanic  activity,  a  review  of  oer. 
tain  theories  of  the  causes  of,  431 ;  a  defence 
of  Dr.  Daubeny*s  theory,  588 ;  an  outline  <^ 
the  results  of  the  Comte  de  Bvlandt's  re^ 
searches  into  the  causes  and  erocts  of  voL 
canic  phenomena,  83w 

Volcanic  emanations,  notices  of  instances  of,  in 
connection  with  evidence  argued  from  an 
ample  collection  of  adduced  facts  in  proof 
that  meteoric  phenomena,  temporary  varia. 


tioos  In  dimaleu  vicissitude  in  the  .,»»».»., 
prevalent  disoroersi  theoocadonal  migrations 
and  Irruptions  of  animals,  ftc.,  are  connected 
with  them,  8a  193L  SB9l  »&  60a 

Vulture,  the,  called  the  turkey  buBzard :  the 
results  of  a  variety  of  experiments  instituted 
to  discover  whether  this  bird  traces  its  food 
by  the  fkculty  of  scent,  or  that  of  sight,  165 ; 
an  opinion  proposed  that  vultures,  generally, 
trace  their  food  t»y  rt^t,  and  not  by  scent, 
170;  arguments  In  support  of  the  opinion 
that  the  vulture  traces  its  food  by  the  nculty 
of  smelling,  S76. 

Wagtail:  notices  on  the  habits  and  note  of  the 
grey  wagtail  (Jfotacltla  Boirula),  and  on 
the  note  of  the  spring  wagtail,  577 ;  facts  on 
wagtails,  342.  and  note  f ;  a  wagtail  in  plu. 
mage  pure  snow  white  noted,  59C1 

Warbler,  the  grassh<qiper,  some  of  its  habits 
described  341. 

Wasps :  VktftL  brit&nnica  occasionally  builds 
under  ground,  as  well  as  in  beehives,  S64 ; 
notice  of  a  nest  of  the  V,  holsitica,  ptriMibly, 
864;  fkcts  on  the  common  wasp,  2S&  309. 
530 ;  a  notice  of  a  <xrtain  dog's  mode  of  de. 
stroying  wasps,  138. ;  F.  campanSkria,  has 
any  one  technically  described  a  species  by 
thu  name?  what  are  its  characteristics  and 
affinities  ?  88. 

Water,  remarks  on  the  causes  of  the  diilbrent 
colour  of,  in  certain  places,  438. 

Waterhen,  the^  the  form  of  its  body  and  the 
arrangement  of  its  plumage  are  in  besutiftil 
correspondence  to  its  habit  of  swimming,  73 : 
a  second  brood  of  waterhens  adopted  and 
catered  for  by  the  individuals  of  the  first 
brood,  944i 

Weasel,  the,  sucks  the  blood  of  its  prey,  504 ; 
an  omen  relative  to  the  weasel,  545. 

Wheatear,  fkcts  on  the  habiU  of,  46& 

Whitethroat,  a  deUil  of  fiurts  on  its  habits,  SUL 

Wilson,  the  ornithologist,  fkcts  in  the  bio- 
graphy of,  173. 

Wlmb,  violent,  and  hurricanes :  volcanic  ema. 
nations  de«ned  an  agent  in  the  causing  o^ 
61& 

Wirewoxm,  fkcts  on  the,  483. 

Wolf,  soological  recollections  on  the,  384^ 

Wryneck,  a  pair  of  the,  have  suflfered  their  nest 
to  be  removed  and  replaced  five  times,  and 
four  Uyings  of  eggs  to  be  taken  away,  before 
they  would  qiUt  the  place  of  attempted  incu. 
bation,  465. 

Yellowhammer,  notice  of  a  vulgar  prejudice 
against  the,  561.  563 ;  a  deprecation  of  this 
prejudice,  561 ;  and  facts  on  the  bird's  habics. 

Zoological  recollections,  315.  390. 

Zoology,  British,  iUustrations  in,  la  196.  2Ja 

348.  49a  584.  6SB. 
Zoolcfgy,  a  remark  on  the  tendencies  of,  G(H. 
Zygs^a  Ibti,  a  locality  for,  in  1833,  534. 
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